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P  E:E  E  A.C  F- 


1  HE  internal  state  of  the  British  empire,  in  almost  every 
point  of  view,^  prese^ts  the  most  interesting  objects  during 
the  period  which  the  present  Volume  embraces.  The  di- 
stress and  consequent  dissatisfaction  in  the  manufacturing 
districts; — the  financial  arrangements, rendered  more  diffi- 
cult from  the  state  of  those  districts ; — the  circulation,  thrown 
into  an  artificial  form  by  the  war ; — ^the  death  of  the  queen; 
— and  the  marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  amqng  the 
most  interestbg  of  these  objects, 

^  In  the  East  Indies  a  most  formidable  and  extensive  com- 
bination against  the  British  power  was  speedily  and  effectu- 
ally crushed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  of  the  marquis 
of  Hastings,  aided  by  the  valour  of  our  officers  and  troops. 

Abroad,  the  evacuation  of  France  was  a  measure  of  great 
importance.  Fortunately  it  has  not  been  attended  by  any  of 
those  consequences,  which  at  one  time  there  seemed  reason 
to  apprehend  would  follow  it :  indeed,  France  is  evidently 
settling  into  a  regular,  quiet,  and  prosperous  state.  The  other 
European  powers  present  little  that  is  novel  and  interesting : 
—only  very  small  pordons  of  the  German  people  are  as  yet 
rewarded  for  their  patriotic  exertions  against  the  French  by  a 
free  constitution,  the  boon  which  was  promised  them,  and 
which  they  are  most  anxious  to  obtain. 

At  one  period  last  year  it  was  apprehended  that  hostili- 
ties  would  take  place  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

a  2  Britain, 


V  PREFACE* 

Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
execution  of  Arbuthnot ;— but  among  the  other  good  conse- 
quences of  the  dreadful,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  wars  oc- 
casioned by  the  French  revolution,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least, 
that  all  the  prindji^-fjOMF^rs^sdeftf^j^/Uast  impr^  with 
a  salutary  di'ead  (X:23p|i);,**  vfhicfa  ^e-irbst  will  long  preserve 
the  blessings  of  peace  o\er  ali'.ft^tSrilized  world. 
•.• :  ••• 

We  cannot  conclirf*:t^i5*pi;i3ii<S^  without  adverting  to  the 
late  period  of  the  piibKcarticni  bf  tliis  Volume.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  calamitous  and  destructive  fire  at  Messrs* 
Bensleys^  as  well  as  from  other  causes:  arrangements, how- 
ever, have  been  made,  which  will  ensure  the  regular  publi- 
cation of  the  future  Volumes  early  in  the  beginning  of  May 
of  each  year.  The  plan  of  the  Volumes  will  also  be  in 
some  degree  altered ; — the  Parliamentary  Debates  will  be 
shortened,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicle  will  be 
extended :  articles,  however,  of  merely  temporary  interest 
will  be  very  sparingly  admitted  into  it.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  carefully  reading  the  newspapers,  must  know  that 
in  them  are  to  be  found  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  short 
and  fugitive  articles,  illustrative  of  natural  history, — na- 
tional character, — the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or 
relating  to  the  advancement  of  domestic  oeconomy,  &c.  ;— 
these  will  be  selected  with  care,  and,  we  trust,  will  not  only 
increase  the  interest  arid  utility  of  the  Chronicle,  but  give  a 
permanency  to  much  important  information,  which  would 
otherwise  perish, 

September  17, 1819. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Remarks — Prince  Regent's  Speech-^Debates  on  the  Ad" 
dresS'^on  the  Bill  fw  re^ealmg  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act 
"•"On  the  Resumption  of  tosh  Pai/ments^^Suyply '•^Commit tee  on  the 
Stats  of  the  Country, 


ONE  of  the  most  direct,  and 
certainly  one  of  ^e  strongest 
arguments  in  behalf  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  is 
drawn  from  the  undoubted  fact» 
that  thus  the  members  would 
more  scrupulously  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  and  be  more  anxious  to 
comply  withy  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  That  this  would  be 
the  caseappears  from  the  measures 
which  are  pursued  by  all  parties, 
during  the  last  session  of  a  parli- 
ament; they  are  always  more  po- 
pular than  those  which  are  adopt- 
ed and  defended,  while  parlia- 
ment is  yet  of  recent  origin. 

The  suspension  of  uie  habeas 
corpus  act  was  ceruinly  a  strong 
measure  to  be  carried  into  ex6cu« 
tion  during  the  last  session  but 
OQe,of  the  accustomed  duration  of 
parliament ;  and  there  was  great 
anxiety  to  ascertain  in  what  main- 
ner  ministers  would  contrive  to 


do  away  that  impressioni  prevf- 
ously  to  its  actual  dissolution.  If 
to  this  point  we  add  several  other 
topics,  which  it  was  known  must 
be  brought  forward,^— such  as  the 
justification  which  ministers  would 
be  able  or  disposed  to  make  of 
their  condtict  in  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act — the  expected 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  bank  of  England — the  genersd 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun* 
try-~the  measures  to  be  proposed 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  of 
the  committees  on  the  poor  laws 
—the  state  of  education  and  of  the 
prisons,  &c.— and  the  mode  in 
which  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  to  be  provided  for,  by  reason 
of  the  lamented  death  of  uie  prin- 
cess Ch^rlotte,~-we  shall  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  debates  of  the 
session  of  1 81 8  must  be  highly  im« 
portant  and  interesUng,  even  in- 
dependently of  the  spirit  and  ani- 
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nation  which  the  near  approach 
of  the  representatives  being  sent 
back  to  their  constituents  would 
necessarilj  tend  to  infuse  into 
them. 

House  of  lordsy  Jan.  27.-^This 
day  being  appointed  for  openine 
the  session  of  parliament^  thelor£ 
commissioners  (the  lord  chancel- 
lor^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  earl  of 
Harrowby,  and  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland) took  their  places  at 
three  o'clock;  when  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod  (sir  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt)  was  sent  to  the  house  of 
commons  to  demand  the  atten- 
dance of  that  house.  The  speaker 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  a- 
bout  sixty  members,  forthwith  ap- 
peared at  the  bar;  when  the  prince 
regent's  most  gracious  speech  was 
lead,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy: 

— **  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  We 
are  commanded  by  nis  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent  to  inform 
you,  that  it  is  with  great  concern 
that  he  is  obliged  to  announce  to 
you  the  continuance  of  his  majes- 
t3r's  lamented  indisposition. 

**  The  prince  regent  is  persuaded 
that  you  will  deei>ly  participate 
in  the  affliction  with  which  his 
royal  highness  has  been  visited, 
by  the  calamitous  and  tintimely 
death  of  his  beloved  and  only 
child  the  princess  Charlotte. 

**  Under  this  awful  dispensation 
of  Providence^  it  has  been  a  sooth- 
ing consolation  to  the  prince  re* 
cent's  heart,  to  receive  from  all 
descriptions  of  his  majesty^s  sub- 
jects uie  most  cordial  assurances, 
both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained,  and  of 
their  sympathy  with  his  parental 
sorrow;  and  amidst  his  own  suf- 
ferings, his  royal  highness  has  not 


been  unmindful  of  the  effect  which 
this  sad  event  must  have  on  the 
interests  and  future  prospects  of 
the  kingdom. 

**  We  are  commanded  to  ac* 
quaint  you,  that  the  prince  regent 
continues  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country,  and  of  their  desire  to 
maintain  the  general  tranquillity* 

**  His  royalhighness has  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  able  to  assure 
you,  that  the  confidence  which  he 
has  invariably  felt  in  the  stability 
of  the  great  sources  of  our  nation- 
al prosperity  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

"  The  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  in  almost  every  branch  of  our 
domestic  industry,  and  the  pre- 
set state  of  public  credit,  afford 
abundant  proof  that  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  country  was  la- 
bouring were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  temporary  causes. 

^*  So  important  a  change  could 
not  fail  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
affected the  principal  means  of 
which  they  had  availed  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  foment- 
ing a  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
unhappily  led  to  acts  of  insurrec- 
tion and  treason;  and  his  royal 
highness  entertains  the  most  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  which 
the  country  is  now  restored,  will 
be  maintained  against  all  attempts 
to  disturb  it,  by  the  persevermg 
vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and 
'by  the  help  and  by  tlie  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  people. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons,— The  prince  regenthas 
directed  die  estimates  for  uie  cur- 
rent year  to  be  laid  before  you. 

**  His  royal  highness  recom* 
mends 
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mends  to  yoar  continued  attention 
the  state  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  of  tliecountry  ;and  he 
is  most  happy  in  being  able  to  ac- 
quaint youy  that  since  you  were 
last  assembled  in  parliament  the 
revenue  has  been  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  its  most 
important  branches. 

"  My  lords  and  eentlemen,— 
We  are  commanded  by  the  prince 
regent  to  inform  you,  that  he  has 
concluded  treaties  with  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  me  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

<*  His  royal  highness hasdirected 
that  a  copy  of  the  former  treaty 
should  be  immediately  laid  before 
you,  and  he  will  order  a  similar 
communication  to  be  made  of  the 
latter  treaty,  as  soon  as  the  rati- 
fication of  it  shall  have  been  ex* 
changed* 

**  In  thesenegotiationsit  has  been 
his  royal  highnesses  endeavour,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
.  mendations  contained  in  the  joint 
addresses  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  his  royal  high- 
ness has  a  full  reliance  on  your 
readiness  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fulfilling 
the  engagements  into  which  he 
has  entered  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  prince  regent  has  com- 
manded us  to. direct  your  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  deficiency 
which  has  so  long  existed  in  the 
number  of  places  of  public  wor- 
ship belonging  to  the  established 
church,  when  compared  with  the 
increased  and  increasing  popula* 
tion  of  the  country. 

*'  His  royal  highness  most  earn- 
estly recommends  this  important 
subject  to  your  early  considera- 
tion, deeply  impressedy  as  he  has 


no  doubt  y6tt  are,  wfth  a  jusf 
sense  of  the  many  blessings  which 
this  country,  by  the  favour  of  di- 
vine Providence,  has  enjoyed,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  habits  of  the 
people  are  the  most  sure  and  firm 
foundation  of  national  prosperity?' 

Lord  Holland,  adverting  to  the 
habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  stat- 
ed that  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  move  for  its  repeal ;  h«it  he 
had  no  wish  of  anticipating  mini- 
sters, if  they  intended  so  to  do. 
He  was  prepared  with  a  bill  for 
restoring  the  personal  liberties  of 
the  subject:  but  if  ministers  re- 
pented of  the  outrage  they  had 
committed,  and  would  repeal  the 
measure,  he  should  not  press  his 
bilL  At  the  same  time  he  hoped, 
that  the  standing  orders  would  be 
suspended,  so  as  to  allow  the  bill 
to  pass  with  all  the  facility  pos* 
sible. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  obsetyed, 
that  the  intimation  was  rather  ir* 
regular;  but  if  the  noble  lord  hsid 
waited  a  short  time,  he  would 
have  heard  hi^  noble  friend  say, 
that  he  meant  tomorrow  to  move, 
that  the  standing  orders  be  dis- 
pensed with,  in  order  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  suspen- 
sion act. 

The  earl  of  Aylesford  rose  to 
move  the  address.  The  noble 
earl  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
he  said  b^low  the  bar.  Heap* 
peared  to  reiterate  the  sympa- 
thy so  generally  felt  throughout 
the  country  on  the  liate  melan- 
choly occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
princess  Charlotte ;  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  contmuanceof 
tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  noticed  the  improved  state  of 
the  revenue  $  alluded  to  the  trea- 
A8  ties 
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ties  concladed  with  Spain  and 
Pdrtugalyfor  which  hisroya]  high- 
ness was  entitled  to  great  praise ; 
approved  of  the  recommenda- 
tion respecting  churches;  and  con- 
cluded with  moving  the  address, 
which  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the 
speech. 

Lord  Selsea  seconded  the  mo- 
tion for  the  address.  He  agreed 
most  cordially  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  noble  mover;  ex- 
pressed his  re^t  on  that  part  of 
the  speech  which  respected  the  me- 
lancholy loss  of  the  illustrious 
princess,  whom  the  nation  so  gene- 
rally deplored.  He  felt  himself 
unequal  to  depict,  in  terms  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  the  sorrow 
which  filled  his  heart. — ^With  re- 
spect to  the  commercial  relations 
<tf  the  country,  he  could  not  suf- 
£ciently  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  prospect  of  tranquillity  and 
increasea  trade,  which  was  mani- 
fest. The  noble  lord  proceeded 
in  the  most  rapid  manner  to  des« 
cant  on  the  principal  topics  of  the 
speech,  and  particularly  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion ot  the  slave  trader— a  mea- 
sure which  must  give  pleasure  to 
every  friend  of  humanity. 

Earl  Stanhope  rose  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  address. 
He  disclaimed  connexion  with  all 
parties;  but  above  all,  he  con- 
demned a  systematic  spirit  of  op- 
position at  any  time,  especially  at 
the  present  moment,  when  more 
had  been  achieved  by  ministers 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
history  of  the  countrv,  for  they 
had  steered  the  vessel  safe  into 
port.  The  noble  lord  alluded  to 
the  state  of  France,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  government  of  that 
kingdom;  he  asked, if  that  mo* 
narcb,  who  swayed  the  sceptre, 


was  secure  on  the  throne,  what 
danger  could  arise  from  liberating 
Bonaparte ;  but  the  detention  o£ 
that  person  a£Forded  the  strongest 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
security  of  the  French  govera- 
ment  existed  alone  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  armies  of 
the  conquerors.  He  did  not  mean 
to  dispute  that,  having  forced  on 
the  people  of  France  a  dynasty^ 
the  choice,  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  choose^  could  not  have 
fallen  on  a  better  kin^  than  Louis 
XVlII.  But  conceivm^  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  choose* 
they  were  suffering  from  the  ef^ 
feet  of  conquest,  and  were  paying 
the  price  of  their  sins.  What  was 
the  conse;quence?  the  monarch  was 
surrounded  by  weak  Und  inefficient 
ministers.  He  wished  the  house 
to  consider  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  whom  the  noble 
lord  designated  as  the  most  abject 
of  the  human  race.  He  alluded  to 
rumours  which  had  gone  forth  re- 
specting the  withdrawing  of  the 
allied  troops.  The  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Otranto  (Fonche)  was, 
that  if  the  allied  troops  were  with- 
drawn,thetranquillity  of  the  world 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  that  object 
were  carried  into  efiect,the  conse- 
quence must  be  dreadful,  and  then 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  which 
had  been  lavished  by  this  country 
would  have  been  shed  in  vain.  The- 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  pnv 
duced  the  present  desirable  state 
of  things,  would  then  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  With  respect  to 
the  evacuation  of  France,  the 
treaty  provided,  that  Franceshould 
not  be  evacuated  until  the  contin- 
gents were  all  paid,  and  the  for* 
tresses  in  the  Low  Countries  were 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  The 
noble  lord  entreated  ministers  to 
ponder 
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ponder  well  on  the  consequences 
of  a  change  in  the  government  of 
France :  me  first  would  be  an  ir- 
raption  into  Belgium;  and,  se- 
condly, a  request  from  France  to 
give  up  the  custody  of  Bonaparte. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  narrow  views  of 
economy^in  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  resources. — The 
noble  lord  then  adverted  to  the 
question  of  reform,  and  stated  his 
determination  to  canvass  the  sub- 
ject fully  at  some  future  period. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  separated  the 
unfortunate  subject  alluded  to  in 
the  speech,  the  loss  of  the  princess 
Charlotte,  from  the  other  topics ; 
but  he  was  aware  that  precedent 
had  been  followed.  The  feelings 
of  the  country  6n  the  occasion  had 
been  expressed  in  a  manner  to  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  The  expres- 
sion of  feeling  they  manifested 
evidently  showed  to  the  world  the 
strong  attachment  of  the  nation  to 
the  houseof  Brunswick.  Thenoble 
lordhad  intended  to  make  some  ob- 
servations in  respect  of  the  suspen- 
sion act,  but  that  had  been  obviated 
by  the  notice  given  by  the  noble 
earl;  buthecouldnotavoidmaking 
some  observations  on  the  charges 
of  conspiracies  in  the  country  ; 
and  he  should  wish  to  know  where 
the  conspiracy  really  existed.  Had 
ministers  produced  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  show  any  such  conspi* 
racy  ever  was  on  fbot?  In  respect 
to  the  trials  at  Derby,  where  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  show  the  connexion  of 
the  conspiracy,  it  was  there  proved 
that  none  existed  with  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  with  the  ex- 


ception  of  some  intercourse  with 
l4ottine;ham,and  which  was  actual* 
ly  put  down  by  eighteen  dragoons* 
Could  it  be  gravely  stated  that 
the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act 
checked  the  insurrection  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  of  England, 
duly  administered  by  judge  and 
jury,  alone  restored  quiet  and 
good  order.  The  noble  marquis 
entered  his  protest  against  the 
su«|;>ension  bill,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  notice  of  repeal- 
With  respect  to  the  other  topics, . 
he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  ge- 
neral unanimity;  but  recommend- 
ed their  lordships  to  turn  their  at^ 
tention  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  country  and  its  improvement. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  detail  as  ta 
the  internal  state  of  the  country  ; 
but  if  the  present  had  been  the 
period  for  discussing  measures 
adopted  by  ministers  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the 
measures  resorted  to  were  best 
calculated  for  preserving  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  well-dispo- 
sed subjects  of  the  realm.  The 
noble  earl  then  defended  the  ad- 
dress in  respect  to  the  wording  of 
that  part  particularly  referring  ta  - 
the  insurrections  in  the  country* 
With  respect  to  what  had  falleni 
from  the  noble  earl  ( Stanhope )» 
many  of  the  topics  were  not  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  upon  by  him» 
Ministers  were  determined  to  ful- 
fil the  stipulations  of  the  treaties, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  He  would  avoid  entering 
into  any  detail  in  respect  of  the 
sovereign  of  France.— He.  was 
persuaded  that  all  the  sovereigns, 
parties  to  the  treaty,  were  dis- 
posed to  abide  by  the  treaties;  bc^ 
A  4  yond 
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yond  that  it  would  not  be  expect- 
ed from  hivaf  considering  (lis  offi- 
cial situation,  to  say  any  thing. 
The  address  was  then  agreed  to* 
House  of  commons.  —  The 
Speaker  stated,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  house  of  lords,  when  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain^  bein^  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  had  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment;— acopy  of  which  being  read, 
Mr  Wodehouse  said,  that  in 
rising  to  move  an  address  in  an* 
swer  to  his  royal  highness's  speech, 
lie  should  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if 
he  did  not  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  regret  at 
his  majesty's  continued  indispo- 
sition, and  bis  deepest  sorrow  sit 
the  extinction  of  our  best  hopes 
in  the  premature  death  of  our 
beloved  princess  ;  hopes  which 
the  fair  promise  of  her  private  vir- 
tues and  attaihments  bade  us  en- 
tertain, that  from  a  virtuous  and 
happy  alliance  they  would  be  ma- 
tured upon  the  throne  of  this 
realm,  and  handed  down  to  a  long 
line  of  monarchs  sprung  from  her. 
But  these  bright  hopes  were  now 
destroyed;  and  it  would  be  a 
mockery  of  real  woe  and  true 
feeling,  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
mild  lustre  bf  her  opening  bloom, 
or  the  grief  of  a  father  deprived 
of  his  oeloved  and  only  child. 
But  he  might  say  that  parliament 
and  the  country  sympathized  with 
him ;  and  that,as  they  had  oncebeen 
associated  with  him  in  his  hopes, 
so  were  they  now  in  hisgnefs. 
The  sorrow  exhibited  by  a  great 
and  generous  people  was  well 
worthy  of  being  placed  among 
the  great  moral  energies  for  which 
this  ^country  was  so  proudly  and 


eminently  distinguished.  The 
speech  embraced  a  variety  of  to- 
pics, which  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  at  laree  in- 
to, as  the  house  would  no  doubty 
at  subsequent  periods,  discuss 
them  in  detail.  They  had  no 
doubt  heard  with  satisfaction  of 
the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  at 
home,  and  the  happy  state  of  our 
foreign  relations ;  and  also  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  sources 
of  our  revenue.  The  picture  was 
indeed  highly  coloured;  but  he 
had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found 
Entirely  true.  He  congratulated 
the  house,  that  th^re  no  longer 
existed  that  languor  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  have  settled  into  apathy^ 
but  now  the  scene  was  changed 
into  a  vigour  and  elasticity  which 
he  trusted  was  the  prelude  to  a 
state  of  lasting  prosperity.  He 
hoped,  too,  that  tne  time  was  now 
come  when  disaffection  and  dis- 
content were  banished  from  the 
land.  The  house  would  no  doubt 
anxiously  attend  to  the  communi- 
cation with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  places  of  divine  worship.  He 
also  congratulated  the  house  on 
the  treaties  entered  into  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  abo^ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
he  trusted  that  tliis  detested  traffic 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  glori- 
ous exertions  ot  Great  Britain — 
exextaons  which  would  cast  oa  her 
a  more  transcendent  lustre  than 
all  she  had  before  acquired.— He 
then  moved  an  address,  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the 
speech. 

The  honourable  W.  Quin  se- 
conded the  motion,  and  went  over 
the  different  topics  of  the  speech. 
There  was  notning  in  the  address, 

he 
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lie  thought,  which  could  provoke 
discussion,  or  disturb  the  uoani- 
mity  which  should  prevail  in  the 
house* 

Lord  Althorpe  said,  he  was 
readv  to  agree  with  every  word 
in  tne  address;  and  would  be 
sorry  if  any  thine  should  fall  from 
him  which  would  cause  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  tJie  ad- 
dress itself:  but  he  could  not 
agree  that  the  present  tranquil 
state  of  the  country  was  at  all  at« 
tributable  to  the  measures  of  pre- 
caution adopted  last  session.  One 
subject  he  must  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning,  because,  as 
he  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
xnotion  on  it,  that  was  the  only 
regular  time  he  could  mention  it; 
he  alluded  to  the  three  prosecu- 
tions against  Mr.  Hone.  On  this 
point  he  nevertheless  felt  conside- 
rable difficulty,  as  he  wished  not 
to  be  thought  as  at  all  approving 
of  these  parodies— All  he  knew  of 
Hone  was,  that  he  had  published 
them,  had  made  an  able  defence, 
and  had  convinced  three  juries 
that  it  was  not  illegal  to  publish 
them. — The  point  he  wished  now 
to  press  a?ainst  the  attorney-gene- 
ral was,  that  after  Hone  had  been 
acquitted  by  one  jury,  it  was 
wrong  to  have  tried  him  again, 
thus  setting  up  his  (the  attorney- 
general's)  opinion  against  the  de- 
cision of  a  jury,  the  only  tribunal 
competent  to  judge  by  law  of 
•what  was  a  libel  and  what  was 
not.  If  that  defendant  had  been 
convicted  on  the  third  informa- 
tion, and  acquitted  on  the  two 
fint,  there  was  no  one  who  heard 
him  (Lord  A.)  but  would  be  of 
opinion  tliat  his  punishment  would 
have  been  as  severe  as  if  be  had 
been  convicted  of  all  three.  He 
again  begged  to  be  understood 


as  entirely  disapproving  of  these 
publications,  as  the  evil  arising 
from  them  was  great ;  but  he 
trusted  this  subject  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

The  attorney- general  said,  those 
who  thought  that  the  publications 
alluded  to  were  innoxious,  would 
no  doubt  think  that  this  man 
ought  not  to  have  been  prosecuted 
at  all ;  but  those  who  thought  all 
of  them  had  an  evil  and  per- 
nicious tendency,  would  agree  in 
the  propriety  of  all  the  prosecu- 
tions. This  man  had  not  been  pro-' 
secuted  out  of  malice ;  but  it  was 
his  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
court  of  justice,  believing  as  he 
did  that  all  the  parodies  were  li- 
bels; and  he  would  Bave  been 
prosecuted  had  he  only  published 
one  of  them  instead  of  three.  To 
have  withdrawn  the  two  last  tri- 
als, would,  in  his  judgement,  have 
amounted  to  an  admission  that 
the  institutiv^n  of  the  first  prosecu- 
tion was  wrong.  He  conceived 
then,  and  now,  that  he  wpuld 
ha\e  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dere- 
liction of  uuty,  and  would  have 
betrayed  fear  to  perform  it,  if  he 
had  not  prosecuted  every  one  of 
the  cases  against  Mr.  Hone. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  object  to  the  ad- 
dress, or  to  interrupt  the  unani- 
mity of  the  house  upon  it ;  but  it 
was  usual  for  members  to  take 
the  speech  from  the  throne  as  the 
first  opportunity  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  all  that 
appeared  to  them  objectionable 
which  had  taken  place  since  the 
last  meeting  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore  his  noble  friend  was 
right  in  taking  nutice  of  these 
trials,  as  seeming  to  be  part  of  a 
svstem  which  was  >cilroduced  for 
tne  purpose  of  giving  rise  to  the 
suspension 
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suspension  of  our  most  valuable 
privileges.  At  the  time  they  were 
so  suspended,  parliament  was  pro- 
ceeding, in  a  great  degree,  in  the 
dark;  because,  as  it  was  then 
said,  the  reasons  were  not  at  that 
time  fit  to  be  disclosed.  But  now 
that  the  transactions  at  Manches- 
ter and  Derby^  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  London,  had  been  dis- 
closed, they  destroyed  all  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded last  session.  The  house 
would  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  the  transactions  at  Man- 
chester had  been  put  prominently 
forward  as  grounds  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
that  treasonable  conspiracies  of  a 
most  atrocious  kind  existed  to 
bum  the  barracks  and  the  manu. 
factories,  in  order  to  increase  their 
numbers,  by  throwing  many  out 
of  work ;  and  the  report  stated, 
that  some  of  these  men  were  ac- 
tually in  custody.  At  that  time 
he  said,  if  they  were  in  custody, 
they  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial; 
but,  instead  of  that,  the  attorney- 
general  removed  them  by  certio^ 
rati  into  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
brought  to  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 
They  were,  however,  subsequent- . 
ly  discharged  without  any  evi- 
dence being  ofiered  against  them. 
If  government  had  had  evidence 
against  these  men  of  their  conspi- 
ring to  burn  barracks,  &c.  was 
that  an  oiEence  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence ;  or  were  the  men  fit 
objects  for  the  clemency  of  go- 
vernment? The  proceedings  in 
Scotland  he  should  not  now  enter 
into,  as  they  would  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  nootion  ;  but 
he  should  beg  the  house  to  bear 
in  mind  how  much  of  the  effect 
which  had  been  produced  on  the 


house,  had  been  produced  by  an 
oath  which  the  lord  advocate  had 
read  in  his  place.  The  person  who 
had  been  said  to  have  administer- 
ed it,  had  been  proceeded  against 
on  three  several  indictments,  that 
he  might  not  escape ;  yet  at  last  he 
had  been  acquitted,  after  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  evidence  unpre- 
cedented inthe  history  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  that  in  which  it  took 
place.  He  should  now  refer  to  the 
proceedings  at  Derby.  The  re- 
sult of  the  proceedings  there  he 
should  not  call  in  question.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
who  suffered,  whether  guilty  of 
treason  or  no,were  guiltyof  a  capi- 
tal crime :  BrandreSi  had  commit- 
ted a  murder,  and  those  who  aid- 
ed and  abetted  it  were  in  law 
equally  guilty.  But  the  proceed- 
ings on  Uiat  trial,  ,more  than  any 
other,  pronounced  a  full  condem- 
natioh  on  the  suspensionof  the  ha- 
beas corpus. — In  the  first  place^ 
the  habeas  corpus  had  been  sus- 
pended 'five  moths,  yet  it  did  not 
prevent  those  crimes.  It  was  evi- 
dent, toOyhow  much  care  was  taken 
on  those  trials  to  conceal  the  truth 
— All  the  evidence  was  carefully 
confined  to  the  8th  of  June.  The 
attorney-general,  in  his  opening 
speech  on  those  trialb,  had  said, 
that  he  could  prove  that  Brand- 
reth  had  meetings  with  the  conspi- 
rators previous  to  the  8th  of  June, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given 
evidence  respecting  ihem.  Yet  no 
evidence  respecting  those  previ- 
ous meetings  was  given.  There 
was  from  this  circumstance  a 
strong  presumption ;  and  in  his 
conscience  he  believed,  from  the 
information  he  had  received,  that 
the  whole  of  that  insurrection  was 
the  work  of  the  persons  sentby  the 
government — not  indeed  for  that 
specific 
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specific  purpose— but  as  emissa- 
ries of  sedition  from  clubs  that 
never  had  existed.  To  advert  to 
the  subject  of  the  parodies  alluded 
to»  he  recoUected  that  the  late 
attorney-general^  in  mentioning 
tbemy  reused  ao  read  publications 
of  so  flagitious  a  nature  in  a  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons,  and  flung 
them  in  a  sealed  cover  upon  the 
table.  The  present  attorney-ge- 
neral now  adopted  a  different 
platiy  and  by  his  triple  prosecution 
and  triple  defeat,  eave  these,  very 
improperly,  a  publicity  to  thou- 
sands, who  never  otherwise  would 
have  heard  of  them.  Whilst  some 
curious  persons  would  have  given 
a  guinea  for  one  parody,  the  attor- 
ney-general determined  to  print 
an  immense  and  new  edition  of  all 
the  parodies  at  less  than  their  ori- 
ginal price ;  and  yet  he  had  this 
evening  stated,  that  his  motive  for 
prosecution  Was  the  prevention  of 
the  circulation  of  such  works.— 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  atrocious 
delinquents  at  Manchester,  he 
sought  credit  for  advising  an  act 
dp  clemency,  where  it  was  iiis  duty 
to  liave  prosecuted  the  offenders 
to  conviction  ;  but  in  Hone's  case, 
where  clemency  mi^ht,  with  so 
much  credit  to  his  politic  foresight, 
have  been  extended,  he  pertina- 
ciously sought  a  conviction,  and 
brought  down  nothing  but  dis- 
grace and  defeat  on  his  head.  Alter 
having  revived  by  the  trials  what 
had  been  suppressed  some  months 
before  through  Hone's  apprehen- 
sions,  it  was  not  surprising,  that, 
after  two  defeats,  he  should  have 
prosecuted  Hone  upon  the  parody 
upon  the  Aibatuuum  Crudy  which, 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
had  been  already  decided,  in  the 
case  of  another  party  tried  for 
publishing  these  parodies,  to  be 


of  a  less  objectionable  nature*-— 
Would  it  have  been  weakness  or 
neglect  of  duty  in  this  case  to 
have  let  the  apocryphal  parody 
pass  unnoticed  ?— or  is  it  every 
attorney-general's  business  to  pro- 
secute every  libel  or  parody  that 
is  published  ?  No,  certainly.  But 
the  object  of  those  prosecutions 
was  too  plain  ;— -government  felt 
sore  at  having  their  conduct  and 
character  exposed  to  public  view, 
as  impolitic  statesmen  and  impro* 
vident  treasurers  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, in  a  language  familiar  to 
all  years  and  capacities.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  only  object  in  the 
view  of  either  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, or  their  defender,  tlie  right 
honourable  gentleman.  There 
was  another  motive  for  this  per- 
tinacious zeal,  which  prompted 
these  three  distinct  and  separate 
trials.  It  was  intended  to  throw 
discredit  on  juries,  had  the  latter 
prosecutions  been  successful :  but 
happily  for  the  country  the  turn 
has  b^n  in  favour  of  juries.-— 
Was  it  possible  then,  that  this  has 
been  part  of  a  design  meditated, 
and  almost  matured  by  ministers, 
to  take  from  us,  piece  by  piece, 
our  valuable  constitution  \  Might 
not  these  acts  be  coupled  with  si- 
milar ones  of  the  same  admini- 
stration, who  had  condescended 
to  tamper  with  the  magistracy 
throughout  the  country,  and  pre- 
scribed their  line  of  conduct  by  cir- 
culars of  an  unconstitutional  and 
unwarrantable  nature— who  had 
suspended  the  constitution  of  this 
country  upon  frivolous  and  un- 
founded representations*-*  whohad 
told  the  commons  of  Englapd 
that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  authentication  of 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  conspi- 
racy against  the  government  of 

this 
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this  country— •who  had  dared  to 
commit  men  to  prison  without 
crime,  and,  after  discharging  them 
for  want  of  evidence,  taken  secu- 
rities from  them  to  surrender 
themselves  at  any  time  they  may 
be  called  upon  ?  And  was  such 
an  administration  to  receive  an 
indemnity  for  conduct  like  this — 
for  such  repeated  and  causeless  in- 
vasion of  our  best  liberties  ? 

The  solicitor-general  lamented 
that  the  house  bad  been  so  far 
taken  by  surprise^  by  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  and  the  honourable 
baronet  this  evening.  In  the 
course  of  the  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  the  latter,  he 
had  completely  cqnfounded  the 
cases  of  those  persons  charged 
with  treason  with  the  cases  of 
those  persons  called  Blankeieers. 
As  to  the  trials  at  Derby,  if  the 
parties  accused  could  have  shown 
that  in  the  meetings  previous  to 
the  8th  of  June  they  had  been 
made  the  victims  of  artful  and  in- 
sidious persons,  why  did  not  their 
counsel  prove  it  upon  their  trial, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  such  evi- 
dence! That  vdiich  had  given 
rise  to  this  debate  had  surprised 
him  more  than  all  the  rest,  namely 
the  prosecution  of  Hone  for  libel. 
Did  the  noble  lord  and  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  contend,  that 
because  there  were  three  libels, 
one  exceeding  the  others  in  atro- 
city and  pernicious  tendency,  that 
none  should  be  prosecuted,  be- 
cause the  prosecution  had  the 
same  tendency  as  a  publication 
Je  nove  ?  If  so,  then  the  laws  re- 
specting  libels  were  all  a  farce, 
and  it  must  come  to  this,  that  no 
libel,  however  atrocious  or  blas- 
jdiemouS)  shotdd  ever  be  proceed- 


ed a^inst,  lest  it  have  the  efiect 
'of  disseminating  its  baneful  inflo* 
ence  once  more  throughout  so- 
ciety. Although  the  third  parody 
was  the  weakest  case  confessedly^ 
still  the  court  of  king's  bench  had 
condemned  the  printer  of  it  to 
four  months  imprisonment;  whilst 
for  another  it  had  sentenced  him 
to  eight  months  confinement.  It 
was  absurd  to  say  that  b^  Hone's 
suppressing  this  publication,  after 
a  good  sate  of  many  days,  the  evil 
ceased ;  for  afbr  this,  and  before 
it,  Carlisle  and  others  had  inunda- 
ted the  kingdom  with  editions  on 
editions  of  the  same  at  the  lowest 
price ;  and  who  so  justly  deserved 
punishment  as  thefountain  whence 
all  the  mischief  had  sprung— -the 
wholesale  dealer  in  seditious  bias* 
phemy? 

The  lord  advocate  of  ScotUmd 
— "  I  beg  leave,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tbns,  having  been  particularly 
alluded  to  by  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  opposite.  I  do  not 
now  mean  to  go  into  a  review  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  subject  which  h«has  introduced 
to  the  house — bur,  when  themotion 
of  the  noble  lord  ^A«  Hamilton) 
is  brought  forwara,  I  shall  be  pre- 

m  the  court,  and  the  issue  of  toe 
trial,  that  the  charges  insinuated 
by  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend  are  wholly  unfounded.  I  will 
show,  that  the  imputation  of  igno- 
rance in  drawing  up  the  indict- 
ment is  completely  fallacious;  and* 
from  the  issue  of  the  trial,  from 
the  address  of  the  judge  to  the 
prisoner,  on  his  being  dismissed 
from  the  bar— when  the  iury  had 
returned  a  verdict,  well  known 
in  die  law  of  Scotland,  as  distin*- 
gttished  from  a  verdict  of  Noi 
Guiiiy 
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G«t£rjr— I  mean  a  verdict  of  Not 
Proven — I  will  substantiate  the 
fact,  that  the  oath  to  which  I  re- 
ierred  was  taken  by  certain  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy at  Glasgow.  With  re- 
spect to  anotber  allegation,  of  far 
more  importance— 'namely,  that 
I  acted  corruptly,  or  that  1  suf-' 
iered  corrupt  practices  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  ror  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing evidence  ;  instead  of  the 
statement  of  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  being  correct,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  house,  that,  so  far 
from  any  thing  corrupt  having 
been  done  by  me,  or  any  other 
servant  of  the  crown,  on  the  oc- 
casion adverted  to,  we  had,  in  fact, 
done  nothing  but  what  we  could 
not  have  omitted  doing,  without 
bdng  guilty  of  a  great  derelic- 
tion of  our  public  duty." 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton — 
<*  I  ana  desirous  of  making  one  or 
two  observations,  in  consequence 
of  what  has  fallen  from  the  Jio- 
noorable  and  learned  lord.  I  have 
no  intention  at  present  of  entering 
into  the  subject  which  has  called 
fonh  his  statement ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  not  only  dissent  from 
what  he  has  advanced,  but,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  I  will  posi- 
tively contradict  what  he  has  now 
asserted.  The  honourable  and 
learned  lord  says,  he  is  prepared 
to  show,  that  all  the  charges  and 
statements  promulgated  in  the  last 
session,  with  regard  to  a  conspi- 
racy or  insurrection  in  Scotland, 
were  well  founded.  Now,  I  really 
wish  every  individual  to  recollect 
what  was  the  statement  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  lord  on  that 
occasion.  He'stated  to  this  house 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  involved  in  those 


criminal  proceedings.  If  that  be 
the  case,  how  is  it  that  the  honour- 
able and  learned  lord,  and  all  his 
colfeagues,  had  introduced  but  one 
trial?  why  did  they  not  select  ma- 
ny individuals?The  trial  in  question 
did  indeed  involve  two  persons, 
but  it  was  substantially  instituted 
against  one.  I  shall  not  now  go 
ijito  a  history  of  that  transaction, 
although  I  have  my  decided  opi- 
nion as  to  the  conduct  of.  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
which  I  will  state  and  maintain 
at  the  proper  period.  But  I  will 
tell  the  honourable  lord  this,  that 
he  is  very  materially  connected 
with  that  individual,a&ainst  whom 
a  motion  of  crimination  ought  to 
be  poposed.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
called  on  to  say  more  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  if  ministers, 
in  their  proceedings,  have  not  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  pursuing 
a  system  of  unjust  accusation,  and 
severe  oppression,  their  conduct 
has  clearly  evinced  the  existence  of 
feelings  of  sharpness  and  asperity, 
inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
which  they  last  session  made  to 
this  house.  I  will  not  trespass 
further  on  the  attention  of  thehouse 
—but  I  protest  against  appearing 
to  acquiesce  In  one  single  point 
asserted  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  lord  with  reference  to  the 
trial  in  question." 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  no 
.man  who  respected  thote  feelings 
which  once  actuated  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England, 
could  remain  silent  whenne  re- 
flected on  the  unprecedented  con-  * 
duct  of  the  servtots  of  the  crown 
during  the  recess  of  parliament. 
If  there  was  a  man  in  that  house, 
or  out  of  it,  who  had  carefully 
read  die  proceedings  of  die  late 
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trials  in  this  country,  and  did  not 
concur  in  the  correct  conclusions 
of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  as  to  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  such  a  system,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him,  after  such  arguments 
as  had  been  already  advanced,  to 
hope  to  convince  him.  Limited 
as  even  the  informatipn  was  which 
the  country  could  elean  from 
these  prosecutions,  who  that  at- 
tended to  these  trials  but  must  be 
coni^inced  that  the  treason  proved 
at  Derby  was  the  treason  of  Mr. 
Oliver? — was  the  production  of 
an  agent  of  the  government- 
agent  of  the  government  he  would 
say,  for  who  would  deny  that  JMr. 
Oliver  was  the  agent  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth  ?  The  feelings  of  those 
who  did  consign  to  punishment 
his  victims  he  could  not  envy. — 
With  respect  to  Mr  Hone,  he 
never  could  view  that  prosecution 
but  in  one  of  two  lights — either  a 
spirit  of  persecution  against  that 
individual,  or  a  marked  imbecility 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  la- 
bouring for  a  case,  and  who 
dreaded  the  responsibility  that 
they  themselves  felt  to  attach  to 
their  own  oppressions.  What  he 
had  to  complain  of,  what  he 
thought  parliament  ought  intense- 
ly to  feel,  was  the  state  of  degra- 
dation which  tliose  proceedings 
entailed  upon  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  administration  of  the 
law — ^The  scene  that  took  place 
within  these  few  days  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench  (alluding  to  the 
Blanketeers)  gave  a  finish  to  the 
picture  of  tnat  degradation.  On 
a  future  occasion,  it  would  no 
doubt  come  before  the  considera- 
tion of  that  house. — It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  his  unquali- 
fied assent  to  the  address  which 
had  been  proposed  as  an  echo  to 


the  speech :  he  could  see  no 
ground  for  congratulation  on  the 
present  improved  feeline  of  the 
country. — If,  said  the  noble  lord, 
I  wanted  a  salvo,  I  would  refer 
to  the  paragraph  respecting  Spain  ; 
but  I  shall  forbear  from  touch- 
ing on  that  point,  as  the  treaty  itself 
will  in  a  short  time  be  submitted  to 
the  house.  But  what  I  object  to  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  this  speech,  is 
its  miserable  inadequacy  to  tlie 
wants  and  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  country — at  a  moment  too, 
when  tlie  liberties  of  England  lie 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  mini- 
sters, and  when  the  arbitrary- 
powers  with  which  they  have  in« 
vested  themselves  have  been  used 
in  a  way  wholly  unprecedented  in 
any  former  period  of  its  histo. 
ry.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
ought  to  be  a  full  exposition  of 
the  state  of  the  nation*  Has,  to 
use  a  common  but  applicable  ex- 
pression, the  wishy-washy  com^ 
munication  which  the  house  is 
now  considering,  any  claim  to 
the  character  of  such  an  exposi- 
tion? In  place  of  being  so,  it 
actually  contains  nothing  which 
mieht  be  said  to  afford  intelli-' 
gible  information ;  it  might  mean 
that  or  the  other  thine ;  indeed 
for  any  purpose  of  inarming  us 
of  the  true  state  of  the  public  in- 
terests, it  might  never  have  been 
made.— In  regard  to  the  heartfelt 
condolence  which  the  house  in 
common  with  the  country  feels, 
why  was  not  the  precedent  in  the 
case  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  fol- 
lowed, and  the  expression  of  the 
public  sympathy  separated  from 
the  other  concerns  of  the  public  i  In 
the  participation  of  the  regret 
which  that  affliction  called  forth 
from  an  unanimous  people,  no 
man  felt  more  sincerely  the  loss 

than 
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than  Himself.  He  wished  to  mark 
that  feeling  the  more  significantly, 
because  in  some  transactions  in 
which  he  had  some  years  past 
taken  an  active  part  against  a 
branch  of  the  house,  of  Brunswick, 
a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Canning,  not  now  in  his  place,) 
had  represented  him  as  an  enemy 
to  that  house.  But  independently 
of  his  own  personal  anxiety,  he 
was  solicitous  to  dwell  upon  that 
spontaneous  feeling  of  national 
sympathy,  because  it  went  at  once 
to  disprove  and  falsify  those 
charges  of  disaffection  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick  which  were 
so  loudly  reiterated  against  the 
people  during  the  last  session.  The 
scene  of  sorrow  which  the  recent 
sad  event  produced  deprived  de^ 
scription  of  its  power — it  had 
seemed  as  if  the  country  had 
been  visited  with  the  last  great 
plague  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
eldest  born  in  every  house  in  the 
kingdom  lay  dead  within  its  doors. 
If,  therefore,  there  should  exist  in 
this  country  any  enemies  to  any 
branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
— ^if  any  part  of  the  community 
are  discontented  with  their  con- 
duct^ let  that  branch  look  to  itself 
£or  the  cause  of  the  hostility. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
as  numerous  occasions  would  pre- 
sent themselves  for  future  discus- 
sion, he  rose  rather  at  -that  time, 
unanimous  as  the  whole  house 
•was  in  their  feelings  of  deep  regret 
and  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  it 
had  sustained,  to  postpone,  than 
to  press  the  discussion  of  other 
topics.  He  could  not,  however, 
allow  the  observations  of  the  ho« 
xiourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(Sir  S.  Roroilly)  to  divest  the 
punishments  of  the  law  of  that 
ixrhdlesome  influence  on  the  pub- 


lic peace  and  example,  for  which 
alone  they  ever,  were  inflicted ; 
and  to  fulfil  that  object,  he  would 
undertake  to  disprove,  as  strongly 
as  any  fact  not  founded  in  truth 
could  be  disproved,  that  any  un- 
due attempt  was  made, to  induce 
these  men,  by  any  agent  of  go- 
vernraent,  to  the  commission  o/ 
their  crimes.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  appeared 
to  suspect  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  But  he  hoped  that  the 
house  and  tlte  country  did  not 
partake  of  that  suspicion,  and  that 
the  general  impression  would  con- 
cur with  the  fact  that  ministers, 
instead  of  wishing  to  invade  or 
endanger  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  had  no  other  view  in  the 
measures  they  had  proposed,  but 
to  preserve  the  true  liberty  and 
security  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. He  had  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  house  and  the  country 
would  be  convinced  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  been  actuated 
by  prudential  motives ;  this  he 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  show 
by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
He  should  also,  he  trusted,  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  house  that  the 
present  improved  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  operation  of  those  very 
measures  to  which  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  so  strongly  ob- 
jected, as  well  as  to  the  energy 
and  general  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  This  impres- 
sion he  could  not,  however,  be  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope  he  could 
make  upon  the  mind  of  the  noble 
lord  on  the  other  side;  but  he 
had  little  apprehension,  that  from 
an  oflicial  communication  which 
he  should  soon  have  to  make  to 
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the  house,  explanatory  of  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  and  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  act  for  suspending  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  parliament  and 
the  public  would  be  convinced 
that  ministers  had  acted  most  con- 
scientiously in  the  performance  of 
a  painful  duty,  and  that  in  admi- 
nistering the  powers  intrusted  to 
them,  they  had  proceeded  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  mercy 
and  justice,  while  they  had  not 
by  any  means  shrunk  from  their 
duty,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
country  through  a  period  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  did 
not  wish  that  the  country  should 
lull  itself  into  the  belief  that  the 
danger 'was  altogether  at  an  end^ 
bur  that  it  was  considerably  re- 
duced was  obvious  5  and  that  re- 
duction was  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sures which  were,  so  much  con- 
demned by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  sid6.  To  those  measures 
was  mainly  attributable  the  im- 
proving prosperity  of  the  country, 
for  there  is  perhaps  no  instance 
in  history  ox  so  rapid  a  change 
from  depression  to  prosperity,  as 
had  lately  been  witnessed  in  this 
country.  On  these  grounds  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  address, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  it  did  not  call 
upon  any  party  in  the  house  to 
make  any  premature  pledge,  while 
it  expressed  the  universal  regret 
upon  that  melanchol)r  calamity 
Xt^ich  had  afflicted  this  country, 
as  well  as  every  country  on  earth 
which  had  heard  of  the  event. 

Mr.  Bennet  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  with  the  noble  lord 
behind  him,  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  •  majesty's  ministers,  for  he 
could  assure  the  house,  that  he 


-was  prepared  to  prove,  upon  the 
proper  occasion,  that  notwith* 
standing  those  confident  asser- 
tions by  which  ministers  contri- 
ved to  persuade  some  gentlemen 
to  agree  to  their  measures  of  re- 
striction upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  disaffection  which 
formed  the  ground  work  of  their 
proposition,  was  created  by  emis- 
saries employed  and  paid  by  mi- 
nisters themselves. 

Mr.  Brougham  declared  his 
heartfelt  concurrence  in  that  part 
of  the  address  which  referred  to 
an  event  upon  which  there  was 
but  one  feeling  throughout  the 
empire.  The  una\iimity  which 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  anti- 
cipated, was,  he  thought,  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noble 
lord's  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  country  since  the  first  report 
of  the  committee  upon  which  the 
habesis  corpus  act  was  suspended. 
On  the  contrary,  the  house  must» 
he  thoujght,  derive  considerable 
satisfaction  from  the  statement  of 
the  noble  lord,  chat  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  at  length  to 
produce  some  evidence  ix  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  suspen- 
sion was  proposed.  He  was  glad , 
to  learn  that  it  was  at  last  in« 
tended  to  submit  this  evidence  to 
a  committee,  which  should  have 
the  power  of  examining  persons, 
as  well  as  the  documents  pre- 
pared by  his  majesty's  ministers  ; 
for  thus  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  of  inquiring  into,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  communications 
which  ministers  might  think  pro-  - 
per  to  make,  and,  on  the  ouier, 
such  evidence  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Shrewsbury  and  others 
were  enabled  to  bring  forward. 
Therefore    it  was  proposed    to 
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enter  into  a  full  and  complete  in«t 
qairy,  very  difFerent  from  that 
which  took  place  last  session,  when 
upon  prepared  evidence,  and  in 
the  want  of  evidence,  parliament 
was  induced  to  accede  to  an  extra- 
ordinary, and,  in  his  view,  an  un- 
necessary and  uncalled-for  mea- 
sure. But  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  ministers  were  even  now  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  that  house  and 
the  country  that  they  had  not  pro- 
posed the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  without  adequate  cause. 
With  respect  to  those  parts  of  the 
address  which  did  not  refer  to  the 
melanchtily  event  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded,  he  differed  from 
his  noble  friend  behind  him,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  pledge  itself 
to  any  thin^  but  the  consideration 
of  the  treaties  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and,  therefore,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  withholding  his  assent 
from  the  motion. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  rose  to  ex- 
plain, and  observed,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  was  mistaken, 
if  he  supposed  that  it  was  intend- 
ed by  ministers  to  propose  the 
constitution  of  any  committee  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  those 
which  took  place  last  session  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  re- 
gret if  he  had  misunderstood  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  could  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  satisfaction  was 
likely  to  be  felt  by  the  house  and 
the  country,  should  the  committee 
to  be  appointed  be  furnished  only 
with  a  green  bag  full  of  docu- 
ments prepared  by  ministers  them- 
selves. 

Lord  Cochrane  thought  the  ad- 
dress extremely  dissatiifectory,  for 
it  held  out  no  promise  even  of 
oeconomy  or  retrenchment.   How 
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different  was  this  composition 
from  the  speech  of  the  American 
president,  which  had  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals !  In 
that  speech,  from  the  chief  ruler 
of  a  nation  which  our  ministers 
threatened  and  sought  to  destroy 
in  the  late  war,  there  was  a  di- 
stinct recital  of  evidence  to  prove 
its  growing  and  general  improve- 
ment. In  the  speech  before  the 
house  there  was  no  doubt  a  con-  ' 
fident  assertion  of  national  pro- 
sperity, but  there  was  no  specific 
instance  of  that  prosperity  even 
alluded  to.  The  reason,  however, 
was  obvious.  For  no  specific  in- 
stance could  be  cited.  That  indeed 
was  impossible  amidst  the  misery 
that  universally  prevailed,  while 
the  revenue  was  notoriously  defi- 
cient,  while  the  workhouses  weie 
crowded  with  paupers,  while  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  starv- 
ing seamen,and  the  poors'-rate  ad- 
vanced beyond  any  former  prece- ' 
dent.  If  indeed  any  evidence  were 
adduced  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  country  was  in  that  state  of 
prosperity  which  the  speech  al- 
leged, ministers  might  have  some- 
thing to  offer  in  their  defence,  or 
rather  in  proof  of  the  energy  and 
industry  of  that  people  whom 
their    misconduct  and    extrava- 

fance  had  been  unable  to  break 
own.  But  what  had  those  mini- 
sters presented  in  atonement  for 
their  delinquency  ?— why,  truly,  a 
recommendation  to  build  churches. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  new  ex- 
pedient, for  it  was  the  practice 
of  sinners  in  all  ages  to  build 
churches.  If,  indeed,  minister^ 
had  proposed  to  enlarge  the  jails 
or  the  alms-houses,  where  at  feast 
the  inmates  were  saved  from  starv- 
•ing,  or  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
soud  benefit  of  the  public,  they 
B  might 
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might  have  some  claim  to  praise. 
But  their  allegation  of  prosperity^ 
and  their  proposition  of  improve- 
menty  really  mocked  the  public 
understanding.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  that  any  country  could 
go  on  in  the  stale  in  which  Ene- 
iand  was  at  present,  with  a  fall-' 
ing  revenue  and  a  starving  peo« 
pie — ^with  a  greater  degree  of  mi- 
sery among  the  population,  than 
"was  to  be  found  under  any  arbi- 
trary government  which  the  Bri- 
tish ministers  might  desire  to  imi- 
tate* For  in  no  nation  in  Europe, 
not  even  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  Por- 
tugal, could  such  mendicity  and 
"wretchedness  be  found  as  were  at 
present  daily  witnessed  in  the  pub- 
lic streets  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Por  the  reasons  he  had  mentioned, 
he  could  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
this  address  a  direct  insult  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  understanding 
of  the  country. 

The  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  address. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  28. — Vis- 
count Sidmouth  presented  a  bill 
for  repealing  the  habeas  corpus 
suspension  act,  which  was  read 
the  first  time.  His  lordship  then 
moved  to  suspend  the  standing 
orders  (forbidding  the  passing  a 
bill  through  more  than  one  stage 
in  the  same  day)  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  Ordered.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  the 
preamble  was  read,  which,  after 
reciting  the  titles  of  the  two  acts, 
one  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
till  the  first  of  July  last,  and  the 
other  continuing  the  suspension 
till  the  first  of  March  next,  suted 
that  the  continuance  of  the  powers 
thus  granted  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

I«ord  Holland  said,  that  neither 


in  the  trials  that  had  taken  place 
In  the  metropolis,  at  Derby,  or  in 
Scotland,  had  any  necessity  been 
'  proved  to  exist  for  the  suspension 
of  the  act.  There  was  no  proof, 
in  any  of  the  cases  that  had  oc- 
curred, of  any  insurrection^  that 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  fo- 
mented by  the  agents  or  the  spies 
of  government.  After  alluding 
to  the  trials  of  Mr.  Hone  for  blas- 
phemous parodies,  and  giving  it 
as  his  lordship's  opinion  that,  had 
those  parodies  been  directed  against 
the  opposition  or  reformers,  no 
prosecution  would  have  been  in- 
stituted, the  noble  lord  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  deliver  his  opinion 
in  condemnation  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  resorted  to  with- 
out any  adequate  reason,  and  up- 
on asserted  information  which  he 
was  satisfied  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  nal  inquiry. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  declared^ 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  any 
harsh  or  cruel  exercise  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  ministers  un- 
der this  act.  The  responsibility  of 
its  execution  rested,  of  course, 
chiefly  with  himself;  and  he  could 
say  tliat  he  had  anxiously  endea« 
voured  to  do  his  duty — that  he 
had  acted  to  die  best  of  his  judge- 
ment, leniently,  but  firmly— -that 
he  had  in  view  only  to  prevent 
the  threatened  danger,  and  ha^d 
not  been  the  means  of  depriving 
individuals  of  liberty  any  further 
than  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes^ 
he  was  happy  to  say,  rendered  the 
further  continuance  of  the  act  un- 
necessary ;  and  although  there 
was  no  precedent  upon  the  re- 
cords of  parliament  for  repealing 
an  act  of  this  description^  all  of 
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them  baying  been  suffered  to  ex. 
pire»  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that, 
the  necessity  having  ceased,  the 
act  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  any  longer ;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  period  till  its 
expiration  was  very  short,  he  had 
determined  to  move  its  repeal. 
There  were  still  persons  at  work, 
in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
endeavouring  to  excite  disaffec- 
tion ;  but  mere  was  nothing  in 
theij:  attempts  that  could  not  be 

Eut  down  by  the  vigour  of  the 
iw,  the  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  die  loyalty  and  ac- 
tivity t>f  the  magistracy.  The 
noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  pro- 
secutions of  Mr.  Hone.  With  re- 
gard to  these,  he  rejected  with 
indignation  all  imputation  of  base 
motives  ^for  hypocrisy  he  consi- 
dered to  be  a  base  motive) ;  and 
placed  the  prosecutions  upon  the 
general  feelings  against  parodies 
of  that  description. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  se- 
cond time,  the  commitment  nega- 
tived, and  the  bill  ordered  to  be 
engrossed.  The  engrossed  bill 
was  brought  into  the  house  al« 
most  immediately.  It  was  then 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed ; 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
commons. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlereagh,  after  an  intro- 
ductory speech,  moved  addresses 
of  condolence  to  the  queen,  and 
to  prince  Leopold,  on  the  loss 
which  the  royal  family  and  the 
country  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  the  late  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales. 

On  the  question  being  put  for 
an  address  to  the  queen,  Mr. 
Calcraft  said,  he  should,  though 
with  p^n,  give  his  negative  to 
the  motion,  and  should  at  the 


same  time  best  discharge  his  du- 
ty by  not  assigning  reasons  for  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  also  ex- 
pressed a  similar  determination* 
and  was  followed  by  other  gen- 
tlemen.    No  numerical  division 
took  place  on  the  subject }  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Speaker^ 
when  the  cries  of  Aye  and  No  had 
been  repeated  from  all  parts  of 
the  house,  adopted  that  form  of 
words  wh  ich  is  expressive  of  doubt» . 
and  usually  leads  to  a  division  p. 
**And  the  Ayes,  I  think,"  said  he 
(casting  a  glance  over  the  house, 
and  speaking  hesitatingly  )«—<<  the 
Ayes,  I  think,  have  it." 

The  motion  was  then  declared 
to  be  carried  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  Mr.  Disbrowe  was  appointed 
to  carry  it  to  the  queen. 

Jan.  29.— A  message  from  the 
lords  brought  up  the  bill  for  re- 
pealing the  act  of  last  session  for 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act* 

Mr.  Vansittart  said«  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  this  bill 
should  be  passed  as  speedily  as 
possible,  tie  should  therefore 
move,  that  this  bill  be  now  read  a 
first  time,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
passed  to-night,  and  sent  back  to 
the  lords.  He  tru  sted  that  the  house 
would  agre^  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  another  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afibrded  to  mem- 
bers fpr  discussing  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  suspension  act 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know 
the  course  of  proceeding  that  was 
intended  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  a  com- 
munication respecting  the  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country  would  be 
made  to  the  house,  by  royal  au- 
thority, on  Monday :  and  a  no- 
tice, he  believed,  would  be  given, 
B2  that 
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that  on  a  futnre  day  a  committee 
would  be  moved  for,  to  taire  that 
communtcationinto  consideration. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
and  second  time. 
.  Mr.  Vansittart  moved  that  the 
bill  should  be  committed. 

Lord  Folkestone  expressed  his 
surprise  that  this  bill  should  be 
hurried  through  the  house  before 
the  usual  hour  of  commencing 
public    business  ;    especially    as 
many  members  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  happy  to  give  it  ttieir  sup- 
port.    In  his  opinion,  the  present 
bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  as  ic 
ought  to  do  away  entirely  all  the 
consequences  which  had  resulted 
j^om  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
•corpus  act.    His  great  objection 
was,  binding  persons  in  recogni- 
'sances  withottt  confronting  them 
-ivtth  their  accuser,  on  oath ;  or 
^showing  that  tfiey  had  committed 
-some  act  of  guilt  or  delinquencjr. 
Jt  appeared  to  him  unjust  and  il- 
2cfpl  to  oblige  these  persons  to 
mit  their  homes,  and  to  appear 
from  day  to  day  in  the  court  of 
king's    bench,    under    recogni- 
sances  t^^hich  Would  not  have  been 
required  of  them  but  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  which  the  present 
biu  went  to  repeal.    If  he  was 
correct  in  this,  he  conceived  that 
the  present  bill  did  not  go  far 
enough,  unless  a  clause  "Were  to 
be  introduced  into  it  to  discharge 
these '  men  from  their  recogni- 
sances. He  should  therefore  move 
a  clause  to  diis  effect  in  tlje  com- 
mittee. 

The  attorney-general  said  the 
object  of  the  late  bill  was  merely 
to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
without  connection  with,  or  refe- 
rence to,  any  power  wliich  the 
magistrates  might  have  to  bind 
over  persons  in  their  own  recog- 


nisances ;  so  that  whether  recog- 
nisances had  been  required  from 
these  persons  by  the  magistrates, 
illegally  or  not,  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  present  bill.  The 
power  of  demanding  recogni- 
sances was  discretionary  in  the 
magistrates,  as  in  many  cases  ht 
might  accept  a  person's  own  secu- 
rity in  preference  to  holding  him 
to  bail,  or  committing  him  to  pri- 
son. As  to  the  persons  who  had 
lately  applied  to  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to  be  discharged  from  their 
recognisances,  they  had  been  told 
that  they  would  be  disc^harged 
from  them  J  but  some  of  them 
having  said  that  they  had  legal 
objections  against  the  recogni- 
sances, had  not  been  discharged,  in 
order  that  their  right  mipit  not 
be  barred  to  bring  their  objections 
in  a  legal  shape  before  the  court. 
Whether  magistrates  had  or  had 
not  a  power  of  demanding  re- 
cognisances, was  a  question  at 
law,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  act 
of  last  session  did  not  give  magis- 
trates any  additional  power  to 
take  recognisances,  but  only  to 
hold  persons  in  custody  under  par- 
ticular warrants :  and  thus  mat- 
ters of  bail  and  recognisance  were 
left  according  to  the  established 
law  on  those  subjects.  The  noble 
lord's  proposition  had  no  connec- 
tion with  tnis  bill,  though  it  might 
be  proper  as  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate motion.  This  bill  was  only 
intended  to  restore  the  law  of  ha- 
beas  corpus  to  its  full  opnEration, 
which  the  act  of  last  session  had 
suspended. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  re- 
cognisances taken  in  the  cases  al- 
luded to   were  voluntary;    the 
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party  detaining  saying  to  the  party 
detained,  "  It  you  like  to  enter 
into  these  recognisances^do it,  and 
go  at  liberty ;  if  not,  you  must 
remain  in  custody  till  the  first  of 
March.''  Could  any  man  then  say 
that  this  power  of  requiring  re- 
cognisances did  not  flow  from  the 
act  ?  If  it  was  a  Tnatter  of  comr 
pulsiop,  it  did  not  flow  from  it. 
In  every  case  but  three  the  recog^ 
nisaace^  bM  h^^n  entered  into  vo- 
lantari}y ;  and  the  case  of  thosf 
three>  with  regard  to  a  London 
justice,  he  trusted  would  soon  be 
brought  before  thehouse.  Without 
this  act,  government  would  have 
no  power  to  demand  such  recog- 
nisances. 

The  solicitor-general  denied  that 
assertion.  Would  nor,  in  the  cas^ 
of  a  man  arrested  for  high  trea« 
son^  without  the  suspen&ipn  act 
having  been  in  force,  the  magis- 
trates, with  consent  of  tlie  secre- 
tary of  state,  h^ve  had  the  power 
to  relfsase  that  man  on  his  enter- 
ing into  recognisances,  if  they  had 
judged  it  necessary  for  him  so  to 
do  r  This  act  did  not  empower 
the  secretary  of  state  to  cpnuiiit, 
but  to  detain  in  custody ;  neither 
did  it  give  him  any  power  to  de* 
mand  recop^nisances  besides  what 
the  law  had  before  given  to  magis- 
trates. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  wished,  with 
great  submission,  to  observe,  that 
me  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (the  solicitor-general)  nad 
not  answered  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Qrougham). 
The  secretary  of  state  was  armed 
wi^h  no  power  to  demand  recogni- 
sances ;  and  in  taking  them  in 
this  case  he  had  usurp^  a  power 
which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
When  persons  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  no  magis- 


trate or  auchQrtty,ej^cept  the  court 
of  king's  bench)  had  any  cogni* 
sance«  A  magistrate  had  no  power 
in  such  a  case  to  take  any  recogni- 
sance or  admit  to  bail.  If  an  in- 
ferior magistrate  had  not  a  right 
to  take  bail,  then  l^e  had  not  a 
right  to  tak^  any  recognisance.-— 
It  bad  been  admitted  tliat  there 
w^  no  serious  ground  for  detail^ 
ing  any  of  tj^e  individual^ ;  bi^t 
did  it  serve  ^ny  temporary  pur- 
pose to  take  ^ir  recognisancesr 
—It  served  a  party  purpose  to 
government,  it  served  their  viewf^ 
it  kept  up  an  alarm  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  of  opinion^ 
that  in  taking  these  recognisanpe^ 
ministers  were  acting  in  substance 
under  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  R^miUy  thinking 
the  suspension  act  had  exis|;e4 
mych  too  long»  and  that  it  would 
luve  been  better  if  it  had  n^vcr 
existed  at  all,  he  should  certain](y 
not  give  any  oppo^tion  to  th^  re- 
peal. They  were  passing  the  l^ill 
with  ffreat  propriety,  dispftnsing 
with  all  former  Th(9y  did  sp  h(^ 
caqae  it  was  a  m^ujer  of  extreme 
injury  that  the  suspension  should 
not  be  repealed  immediaitely  after 
it  ceased  to  be  necesSfiry,  Npw 
how  long  had  this  extreme  inii^ry 
been  allowed  ^o  <;p|itinue  ?  Wa^ 
the  suspension  act  necessary  last 
night— last  week— ra  month— ^ 
two  months  a^o?— The  fact  '^h 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  the. 
bill  since  the  month  of  June  last. 
He  had  not,  since  June,  heard  of 
any  signs — he  would  not  say  of 
insurrection— *but  of  dissatisifac- 
tion  existinj;  in  any  part  of  th^ 
country.  In  that  month  of  June 
it  Wfts  that  the  conduct  of  th^ 
missionaries  employed  by  govern^ 
ment  was  exposed*  As  &oon  as 
their  conduct  was  brought  under 
^  B  3  notice, 
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notice,  these  persons  were  discon- 
tinued in  their  employments,  and 
since  that  time  they  had  heard  of 
no  discontent— no  dissatisfaction 
•~no  conspiracies. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  said,  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(Sir  S.  Romillj)  had  viewed  it 
as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
if  the  bill  had  continued  in  force 
only  to  the  first  of  December, 
jparliament  would  not  ha^e  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining  its  contiiluance ;  but  he 
protested  against  any  such  ad* 
mission. — In  alluding  to  persons 
in  the  employment  of  govern- 
ment, he  presumed  the  honour- 
-  able  and  learned  gentleman  meant 
the  person  of  the  name  of  Oliver. 
If  he  alluded  to  that  person,  he 
could  only  say  that  his  conduct 
was  such  that  it  would  bear  the 
strictest  investigation*  He  be- 
llied he  had  dbne  no  mischief 
in  any  sense  of  the  word«  but  on 
the  contrary  great  service.  He  was 
not  an  accomplice,  but  a  person 
accidentally  introduced  to  a  know- 
ledge of  circumstances,  which,  as 
was  his  duty,  he  communicated  to 
the  |;Qvemment. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  wished  to 
set  the  ri^ht  honourable,  gentle- 
man rieht.  He  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  he  alluded  to  the 
employment  of  Oliver.  But  he 
supposed  government  employed 
several  instruments  of  the  same 
kind.  It  was  stated  in  the  last 
report  of  the  secret  comtnittee  of 
the  lords,  that  persons  had  pro- 
moted treasons^  who  were  sent  to 
detect  them.  He  did  not  aUude 
particularly  to  the  miserable  in- 
dividual whose  name  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman. 

The  bill  then  went  through  a 


committee,  and  the  report  was 
brought  up  and  taken  into  const* 
deration. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Folkestone  believed  that 
this  was  the  proper  time  to  pro- 
pose his  clause  for  vacating  the 
recognisances.  This  clause  was 
not  to  prevent  the  parties  from 
obtaining  a  remedy  in  a  court  of 
law-^it  was  only  to  relieve  them 
from  the  recognisances,  even  sup»> 
posing  them  legal.  He  thea 
moved  a  clause  to  tliat  effect. 

Lord  Castlereajg;h  said,  as  there 
were  a  variety  otfacts  stated  in 
this  clause,  of  which  the  house 
could  have  no  knowledge,  the 
house  could  not  with  propriety 
legislate  on  them  at  present. 

Mr.  Tiemey.— The  house  were 
bound  to  adopt  the  clause  on  a 
principle  of  humanity. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  the  clause 
contained  no  statement  of  facts^ 
except  of  what  were  perfectly  no- 
torious. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
it  was  only  the  plea  which  the 
persons  in  question  had  set  up^ 
that  they  had  objections  in  point 
of  law  against  the  recognisances, 
which  had  prevented  him  from 
moving  that  the  recognisances  be 
discharged.  Notice  had  been  sent 
to  these  persons  that  their  attend- 
ance would  not  be  required,  though 
he  believed  some  of  them  had  left 
their  homes  before  the  notice 
reached  them.  Some  of  them 
had  applied  to  him  T  the  attorney- 
general),  and  he  had  given  them 
to  understand  that  their  attend- 
ance was  not  then  required,  and 
would  not  be  required — and  he 
thought  he  had  given  them  to 
understand,  that  their  recogni- 
sances would  be  discharged. 

Sir 
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Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  attorney-gene- 
ral's intention  to  discharge  the  re- 
cognisances of  these  persons,  per- 
haps his  noble  friend  would  have 
no  objection  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  Folkestone,  on  that  un- 
derstanding, withdrew  his  clause; 
the  attorney-general  having  re- 
peated, that  they  would  have  been 
all  discharged  from  their  recogni- 
sances, had  they  not  thought  they 
had  a  legal  remedy,  which  it  was 
not  his  wish  to  prejudice. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed ;  and  was  sent 
by  message  to  the  lords. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  had  a 
petition,  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house, 
from  one  of  the  persons  confined 
under  the  late  act.  The  petition 
was  from  one  Francis  Ward,  a 
lace-maker  at  Nottingham ;  and 
stated  that  on  the  tenth-  of  June 
some  police  officers  came  to  search 
his  hotise.  He  asked  them  for 
their  authority,  when  one  of  them, 
named  Lawson,  held  up  a  paper. 
Ward  asked  him  to  read  it  j  but 
his  answer  wks,  that  the  law 
would  not  allow  him  to  read  it, 
except  before  a  magistrate.  He 
did  not  oppose  the  officers  through 
fear  of  their  finding  any  thing 
against  him  oasearching  his  house 
— the  man  who  did  unto  others  as 
he  would  wish  them  to  do  unto 
him,  (a  rule laid'douqi  by  no  less 
a  personaee  than  Jesus  Christ,) 
could  not  nave  much  to  fear.  Af- 
ter the  officers  had  peeped  into  a 
canister  and  searched  a  thimble, 
they  went  away.  He  then  ap- 
plied for  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
under  which  his  house  was  search- 
ed, to  alderman  Sayer,  who  or- 
dered him  into  custody.  He  was 


again  brought  before  the  alder- 
man, who  refused  his  request  ff^r 
a  copy  of  the  warrant.  The  peti- 
tioner also  complained  of  his  hav- 
ing been  confined  at  Leicester  on 
a  charge  of  frame-breaking,  of 
which  he  was  innocent.  The  pe- 
tition concluded  by  praying  re- 
dress. - 

♦    It  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Lord  Folkestone  presented  ano- 
ther petition  from  some  of  Ward's 
neighbours,  bearing  testimony  to 
his  good  character  and  conduct^ 
and  praying  the  house  to  grant 
him  redress.  This  petition  was 
also  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and 
his  lordship  gave  notice  that  he 
would  on  that  day  week  move 
for  a  committee,  to  which  these 
petitions  should  be  referred. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  that  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country  at  large^ 
and  especially  for  the  information 
of  the  commercial  world,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  upon  a  subject  of  great 
importance-r-he  meant  with  re- 
gard to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  bank.  The  act 
for  rjsstraining  the  bank  from  pay- 
ments in  cash  was,  it  would  be 
recollected,  to  expire,  on  the  fifth 
of  July  next;  and  although  from 
the  promi^s  and  ^ieclarations  of 
ministers,  as  well  as  of  those  im-  ' 

mediately  connected  with  the 
bank,  both  in  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding session  When  the  present  act 
was  passed,  an  assurance  was  held 
out  that  cash  payments  would  be 
resumed  at  the  period  alluded  to» 
the  fact  now  was,  that  consider- 
able doubts  prevailed  upon  the 
subject,  and  particularly  among^ 
the  monied  interest.  Under  those 
circumstances  he  thought  it  pro- 
per to  ask,  whether  any  thing  had 
B  4  occurred 
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occurred*  or  was  likely  to  occui:, 
that  might  prevent  the  bank  from 
resuming  its  payments  in  cash  on 
the  fiftli  of  July  next  ?  There  was 
anotlier  point  also  upon  which  he 
took  leave  to  request  some  infor- 
mation from  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  which  was 
certainly  connected  with  that  to 
which  he  had  just  referred.  It 
would  be  recollected  that  govern- 
snent  had  had  two  loans  from  the 
hznk,  one  for  six  millions  at  four 
per  cent.9  and  another  for  three 
millions  without  interiest.  So  lone 
as  those  V^ans  existed,  the  bank 
enjoyed  considerable  advantages; 
for  the  aggre^te  of  the  public 
balances  deposited  in  its  hand$ 
must  be  productive  of  very  consi- 
derable profits.  The  house  might, 
indeed,  form. some  judgement  of 
those  profits  from  this  fact,  that 
the  amount  of  public  deposits  iii 
the  bank  at  any  period  within  the 
last  twelve  years  was  no  less  than 
eleven  millions.  The  bank  then 
had  consequently  in  its  possession 
two  millions  more  of  the  public 
mcmey  than  the  amount  of  its 
loans  CO  the  public.  Thus  the 
bank  had  a  great  advantage  while 
those  loans  continued  ;  and  tliere- 
f(MY,  for  the  public  be^e^t  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  (Stxchequer  proposed 
to  make  any,  and  what  arrange- 
ment, with  respect  to  those  loans. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  no  reluctance  whatever 
to  answer  the  questions  of  tlie 
honourable  gentleman.  He  felt 
gl^at  satisfaction  in  stating,  in  an- 
swer to  his  first  question,  that  the 
hank  had  made  the  most  ample 
provision  for  resuming  tlieir  cash 
payments  on  the  fifth  of  Julynext, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  inter- 
nal sute  of  the  country,  or  in  our 


external  relations,  which  could  at 
all  operate  to  prevent  their  doing 
so ;  out  he  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  was  aware,  and  the 
house  was  also  aware,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  there  was  a  report  of 
certain  financial  measures  about 
to  be  adopted  by  foreign  courts, 
which  might  render  it  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  parliamon^ 
for  its  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
resuming  cash  payments  at  the 
period  at  present  fixed.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  necessity  of  continuing^ 
the  restrictions  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  beyond  that  time, 
would  depend  oitirely  on  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  financial  measures 
by  foreign  states,  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond question  put  by  the  honour* 
able  gentleman,  as  to  the  loan  of 
6,000j000/.,  for  whidi  the  pub- 
lic paid  the  bonk  an  interest  of  4* 
per  cent,  he  should  have  a  propo- 
sition to  make  to  the  house  for 
providing  for  that  sum.  As  to  the 
other  loan  which  was  advanced 
without  interest,  that  would  still 
remain^  as  it  was  a  bargain  ex^ 
tremely  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  understand  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  : 
no  person  could  possibly  have  con- 
tradicted himselt  more  completely 
than  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  done  in  the  few  words 
which  he  had  uttered.  First,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  said, 
the  bank  had  made  amnle  prepa- 
ration for  resuming  tneir  casli 
payments,  and  were  most  anxious 
to  call  in  their  notes.  He  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  had  indeed  formed  a 
di£Ferent  opinion  of  their  inten* 
tionsj  since  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  instead  of  diminishing,  they 
had  lately  increased  their  issue 
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of  small  notes.—- Next,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  said»  that 
the  internal  state  of  the  country, 
and  our  external  relations,  were 
also  favourable  to  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments — but,  said  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  there 
is  something  in  agitation  in  a  fo- 
reign court,  which  may  render  the 
continuation  of  the  restriction  still 
necessary.    It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Tierney)  that  there  were 
certain  persons  in  this  country 
who  were  anxious  to  continue  the 
restrictions — ^They  had  looked  at 
home  in  search  of  a  reason  for  so 
doing,1>ut  without  success.  They 
did  not,  however,  yet   despair, 
but  had  now  turned  their  atten^ 
tion  to  foreign  countries  in  hopes 
of  being  more  fortunate.     If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
studied   to   give  his  honourable 
friend  an  answer  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, he  could  not  have  succeeded 
better  than  he  had  done. — The 
answer  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  fail  to  have 
the  effect  of  setting  speculation 
afloat  ;  all  the  monied  men  con- 
cerned in  the  public  funds  would 
XK>w  be  anxiously  watching  the 
winds  and  expecting  the  arrival  of 
foreiffn  mails,  and  the  evils  to 
which  his  honourable  friend  had 
alluded  would  increase  tenfold.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  declined  giving  an  answer  al- 
together.    In  July  last,  when  he 
(Mr.  T.)  expressed  his  doubts  as 
to  the  bank  resuming  their  pay* 
ments  in  cash  at  the  time  when 
named,  he  was  told  he  was  wrong, 
and  wilfully  so,  as  the  bank  were 
then  in  a  gre^t  measure  prepared. 
How  did  it  now  turn  out  ?— *why, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
xnant  who  was  chancellor  of  the 


exchequer  of  the  empire,  had  not 
a  single  distinct  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  31. — ^Yes- 
terday, at  five  minutes  past  three 
o'clock, the  royal  assent  was  given 
by  commission,  to  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  last;  session> 
entitled  An  act  for  the  repeal  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  The  com- 
missioners were  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
lord  Melville^  The  lords  adJQun^- 
ed  to  Monday. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  31.— 
Mr.  Bepnet  moved  that  there 
should  be  laid  before  the  house  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons^ 
male  and  female,  now  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  Newgate,  distinj- 
guishing  tlieir  ages,  die  dates  of 
tneir  sentences,  and  the  crimes  of 
which  they  were  convicted.  He 
was  induced  to  make  this  motion 
in  consequence  of  there  being  at 
this  momerkt  sixty-five  or  sixty-six 
persons  under  sentence  of  death  in 
the  jail  in  question,  and  from  his 
havmg  uiiderstood  from  his  m?- 
jesty's  ministers,  during  the  last 
session,  that  an  arrangement  would 
be  made  for  reporting  the  persons 
convicted  in  one  session  before  the 
other  commenced.  The  sitilation 
of  the  unhappy  persons  to  whon^ 
healluded  was  truly  miserable>and 
their  treatment  more  tha^  inhu- 
man. They  were  confined  together 
in  cells  nine  feet  five  inches  Ions;  by 
seven  feet  wide,  and  in  these  pkces 
tJiey  were  shut  up  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  four-and-twenty.  They 
were  all  mixed  togetiier  indicrimi- 
nately,  the  young  with  the  old, 
and. thus  the  young  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  nothing  but  the 
trade  of  preying  upon  their  fellow 
creatures.  Hecould  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  house  had  a  right  to  . 
expect 
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expect  that  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters would  have  attended  to  their 
pledge.  If  there  was  not  room  suf- 
ficient in  the  jail  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  inmates,  application 
should  be  made  to  parbament  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  want  to 
interfere  with  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  province  ofthe  city  of 
London;  but  if  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  brijpg  the  matter  for- 
ward, he  shomdfeel  it  his  duty  to 
do  so.  He  desired  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  as  not  meaning,  by 
his  present  observations,  to  cast 
the  least  reflection  on  Mr  Brown, 
the  present  jailor  of  Newgate,  who, 
he  verily  believed,  had  done  more 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  situa- 
tion of  his  prisoners  than  had  been 
donesincethetimeof  Mr.  Howard. 

After  some  observations  by  al- 
derman Atkins,  the  motion  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Curwen  begged  to  know 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken 
to  secure  those  persons  from  loss 
who  might  chance  to  have  bank  of 
England  tokens  (which  had  been 
of  so  much  use  to  the  public)  in 
their  possession  after  the  period 
appointed  by  the  bank  for  their 
recall;  and  whether  they  would 
not  be  received  in  payment  by  the 
receivers  of  taxes  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  question  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  not 
easy  to  answer.  The  receivers  of 
taxes  would  no  doubt  receive  the 
bank  tokens  so  long  as  the  bank 
would  receive  them,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  they  would  do 
more.  He  understood  there  had 
,  been  some  communication  from 
the  bank  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  country  bankers,  wi  th  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  the  tokens  for  other  money. 


Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  so  as 
means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
public  from  loss  he  was  satisfied. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  house  resolving  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply.  He  desired  it 
might  be  understood  that  the  ob- 
ject hehad  now  in  view  was  merely 
to  adopt  the  usual  form  of  taking 
into  consideration  that  part  of  his 
majesty's  speech  which  referred 
to  the  supplies  for  the  year.  It  was 
always  customary  to  refer  this  sub. 
ject  to  a  committee  of  supply,  the 
day  succeeding  that  on  which  the 
speech  itself  had  been  taken  into 
consideration.  He  had  adopted 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  pursu- 
ing this  course.  If  it  were  intended 
to  enter  into  any  discussion,  it 
would  perhaps  be  fitter  to  defer 
tlie  question  till  Monday. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  merely  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  speech 
to  which  theright  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  alluded  there  was  not 
one  word  said  of  oeconomy  or  re- 
trenchment. There  vras  not  the 
same  regard  even  to  appearances, 
that  was  observable  at  the  opening 
of  the  preceding  session.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  raise  the  income  of  the 
country  to  the.  expenses,  rather 
than  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  the 
income.  It  was  important,  espe^ 
cially  as  that  period  approachec) 
when  they  were  to  meet  their  con- 
stituents, and  when  they  would  be ' 
•called  upon  to  describe  what  the 
state  of  the  country  was,  that  it 
should  be  understood  to  what 
class  they  belonge(W-whetfaer  to 
that  class  which  had  assisted  in 
adding  to  the  intolerable  taxation 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure 
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pendlture  of  ministers,  or  to  that 
class  which  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  to 
oppose  a  further  extension  of  ex- 
travagance. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer thought,  after  the  pledge  he 
had  given  to  bring  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  before  the 
house  in  a  substantial  shape,  that 
he  might  have  spared  his  observa- 
tions. The  house  would,  no  doubt, 
be  as  much  alive  to  oecoAomy,  and 
pay  as  great  a  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  at  the  present  season 
as  at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  agree 
vith  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, that  his  honourable  mend's 
observations  were  uncalled  for.  It 
was  true  that  they  were  to  have  a 
committee  of  finance  ;  but  when 
they  recollected  how  much  they 
had  benefited  from  that  commit- 
tee before,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
place  much  reliance  upon  its  ex- 
ertions. In  the  speech  which  had 
been  delivered  from  the  throne,  as 
his  honourable  friend  had  justly 
stated,  there  was  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  retrenchment  orceconomy. 
All  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was 
to  avail  themselves  of  the" experi- 
ence of  last  year,  when  oeconomy 
and  retrenchment  were  recom- 
mended by  his  majesty;  and  cpm* 
paring  that  with  the  present  year, 
where  there  was  no  recoihmenda- 
tion,  form  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
their  expectations  might  fairly  be. 
He  trusted  that  the  house  and  the 
country  wo\}ld  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  those  gentlemen  f  his  majes- 
ty'szhinisters),and  ihat  they  would, 
by  a  strenuous  effort,  during  the 
few  weeks  which  yet  remained  to 
them,  endeavour  to  reduce  the  in- 
tolerable burthens  under  which 
the  people  groaned. 


The  house  then  resolved  into 
the  committee. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  S. — Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  committee ;  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  and 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  to  confine  the  inquiry  to 
the  papers  furnished  by  minister^ 
themselves  ;  that  information  of  a 
very  difierent  character  was  requi- 
site ;  and  that  the  committee  should 
not  only  be  appointed  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  it  had  been 
heretofore,  but  that  it  should  have 
latitude  of  inquiry,  and  a  power 
of  examining  witnesses,  or  calling 
for  evidence,  far  beyond  the  mere 
reference  to  papers  furnished  hj 
themselves.  The  secret  committees 
of  last  session,  their  lordships  ob» 
served,  had  made  their  report  up- 
on ex'parte  evidence — and  upon 
ex^parte  evidence  ministers  might 
get  what  report  they  pleased. 

The  papers  were  then  referred 
to  a  committee  of  secrecy— to  con- 
sist of  seven  lords,  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day» 
on  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh» 
the  finance  committee  of  last  ses- 
sion yas  revived. 

On  Ae  motion  of  Mr;  GrenfelU 
who  urged  the  impolicy  of  con- 
tinuing tne  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments, various  returns  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  as  to 
the  restriction,  he  had  alluded  to 
it  on  a  former  night  as  a  measure 
merely  probable.  If,  however,  it 
should  so  turn  out  that  recourse 
to  this  m^sure  should  be  found 
necessary,  he  should  then  take  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion 
more  in  detail. 

Lord 
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Lord  Ca^tlereagh  pre«ii|:e4  se- 
Tcral  papers,  purporting  to  beoom- 
munications  from  the  prince  re- 
gent respectin;^  the  internal  state 
of  the  country;  these  papers  he  pro- 
posed should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  on  Thurs- 
day the  fifth  instant. 

Mr.  Vansictgrty  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Mr.Broughaip,  sta- 
ted that  all  the  papers  connected 
vith  the  property  tax  had  l^een 
destroyed. 

Mr*  W.  Smith  moved  for  an  ac« 
count  of  the  sun>s  received  at  th^ 
ctown  office  from  Mr.  Hone  for 
copies  of  the  informations  filed 
agaipst  him,  together  with  the  au- 
thority on  which  they  were  de* 
iDanded,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.  In  considering 
the  recent  prosecutions  instituted 
against  Mr.  Hone,  he  could  not 
help  admiring  the  intrepidity,  sa* 
gacity,  and  skill,  with  which  he 
had  conducted  his  own  defence. 
He  had  sinc«  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him  m  private; 
and  he  must  declare,  that  he  dis« 
covered  nothing  that  could  tend  to 
give  him  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  his  character,  nothing  un- 
becoming the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man. As  for  the  parodies  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Hone,  his  opinion  per- 
fectly coincided  with  that  of  the 
public  in  general,  tliat  they  were 
highly  censurable ;  and  it  was  not 
the  least  honourable  part  of  Mr. 
Hone's  conduct, that,immediately 
on  Qnding  that  such  was  the  pub- 
lic impression  respecting  them,  he 
used  every  means  to  prevent  the 
circulation.  But  those  parodies, 
however  censurable,  were  not  a  fit 
subject  to  be  animadverted  on  in 
a  court  of  justice.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  free  operation  of  pub* 
lie  opinion  was  the  only  adequate 


and  proper  check  to  their  popu- 
larity. 

The  attorney-general  opposed 
the  motion,  as  Mr.  Hone  had  paid 
no  fees  but  such  as  had  been  paid 
in  similar  cases  since  the  year  1693. 
He  would  not  object,  if  a  proper 
ground  was  laid  for  it,  to  a  motion 
for  a  general  return  of  the  fees. 

After  some  remarks  bv  sir  F, 
Burdett,  lord  Castlereafi[n,  Mr, 
Bathurst,  and  lord  Fc^kestone, 
Mr.  Smith  withdrew  his  motion, 
to  renew  it  in  a  different  shUpe. 

Feb.^.— LordFolkestonemade 
some  observations  on  recent  altern- 
ations in  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  tlie  hpuse,  as  to  the  manner  of 
publishing  the  votes*  The  chax^e 
was  in  some  respects  convenient; 
but  he  saw  objections  as  to  the  not 
printing  of  petitions,  unless  th^ 
printing  of  them  was  ordered  b^ 
vote.  The  printine  of  those  peti- 
tions certainly  tended  to  delay  the 
publication  o£  the  votes;  yet  it 
was  possible  that  it  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  people,  and  thereifore 
he  regretted  its  tendency  in  that 
way.  The  printing  of  the  votes  of 
the  house  was  the  only  regular 
way  in  which  their  proceedkigs . 
were  made  public  to  the  country 
at  large.  He  should  do  no  mor« 
than  mention  the  circumstance, 
hoping  that  the  house  would  never 
be  inattentive  to  petijtioners« 

The  house  then  went  into  acorn- 
mittee  of  supply ;  in  which,  on 
the  motion  of  sir  G.  Warrender, 
20,000  seamen  were  voted  for  the 
present  year;  611,000/.  for  pay; 
520,000/.  for  victuals,  &c.  and  -a 
sum  for  wear  and  tear. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van&it- 
tart,  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to 
the  amount  of  25,000,000/.  was 
voted ;  to  pay  off  outstanding  bills. 
Mr.  V.  observed,  that  it  had  been 

said 
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said  that  on  the  fifth  of  January 
1818  they  wonld  be  a,t  sixty  tnil- 
Eons;  but  he  was  happy  to  say 
they  were  three  millions  and  a  half 
less  than  that :  they  amounted  only 
to  fifty-six  millions  and  a  half,  and 
a  smsdl  sum  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
the  funded  debt  had  decreased, 
nineteen  millions. 

Mr,  S.  Bourne  moved  for  the 
tevival  of  the  committee  on  the 
poor  lawsy  with  the  addition  of  two 
new  members/  to  replace  the  de- 
*ceased  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Curwen  condemned  the  ex- 
isting  system  of  poor  laws,  as  tend- 
ing to  break  down  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  by  making  them  look  to 
the  poor-rates  as  a  relief  and  re- 
fuse. 

Xord  Castlereajgh  observed,  that 
g^at  good  had  a^eady  been  done 
by  the  committee ;  and  much  be- 
nefit might  result  from  further  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry,  by  ascertain- 
ing principles,  and  suggesting  im- 
provements, which  would  be  act- 
ed upon  in  the  several  parishes,  al- 
though no  legislative  act  should 
pass  on  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee was  re-appointed. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  presented  peti- 
tions  from  Bath  and  other  places, 
for  parliamentary  reform. 

Lord  Binning  brought  in  a  bill 
to  establish  lunatic  asylums  in 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wynn,  a 
bill  to  regulate  election  polls. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  made  his  pro- 
mised motion,  for  an  account  of 
all  fees  taken  by  the  clerks  of  the 
crown-office  for  ofiice  copies  of  in- 
formations on  ex  officio  prosecu- 
tions for  libel,from  the  persons  un- 
der prosecution,  or  their  agents, 
from  the  first  of  January  1816  to 
the  first  of  January  1817 ;  speci- 
fyiDg  the  rate  at  which  the  charge 


was  made,  the  total  sum  in  each 
particular  case,  and  to  whose  use 
It  was  applied.  Motion  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  5. — ^The 
following  peers  were  appointed 
members  of  the  secret  committee  : 
— The  lord  chancellor,  earl  of 
Harrowby,  duke  of  Montrose,  earl 
of  Liverpool,  marquis  Camden, 
marquis  of  LansdOwner  earl  Fitz- 
William,  earl  of  Powis,  viscount 
Sidmouth,  lords  Grenville  and 
Redesdale. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  5— 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  rose, 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  pa- 
pers which  he  had  laid  before  the 
house  by  order  of  the  prince  re- 
gent. In  moving  for  that  com- 
mitted, it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  say  any  thing  which 
might  excite  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion ;  as  all  would  agree  in  tne 
propriety  of  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  tlie  state  of  the  country  since 
the  last  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  that 
inquiry  had  better  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  house,  than  that 
it  should  take  place  before  the 
house  itself.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  committee,  he  should  pursue 
the  usual  precedents.  A  learned 
gentleman  had  asked  him  last 
night,  whether  he  meant  to  move 
that  the  coipmittee  should  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  ahd  pa- 
pers, and  records ;  and  he  must 
now  admit  that  he  had  been  mis- 
led by  the  question,  having  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  giving 
the  committee  such  powers.  But  • 
finding  that  it  had  been  the  inva- 
riable rule,  since  the  Revolution, 
for  the  house  to  grant  to  commit- 
tees this  power,  ne  now  intended 
to  allow  them  to  this  committee. 

He 


so 
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He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  a  hill  of  indemnity  was 
necessary ;  hut  he  did  not  think  it 
should  of  necessity  come  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  the  most  parliamentary 
mode  for  explaining  the  conduct 
of  government.  Whenever  that 
question  should  come  before  the 
house,  he  was  prepared  to  argue 
it  on  its  own  grounds;  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  it  now,  as 
much  of  the  information  mini- 
sters had  to  lay  before  the  com- 
mittee it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  public  to  be  made  acquainted 
with.  The  power  used  by  mini- 
sters for  the  public  safety  could 
therefore  only  be  explained  with 
propriety  in  the  committee.  On 
this  account  he  should  be  ready, 
whenever  the  question  of  indem- 
nity should  be  before  the  house, 
to  argue  it  on  abstract  grounds. 
This  committee  was  necessary  for 
the  information  of  parliament  as 
to  what  had  been  done  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  and  how 
ministers  had  acted  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  the  great  mass  of  danger 
which  had  threatened  the  coun- 
try for  the  last  year  had  pass- 
ed over;  but  yet  he  would  not 
have  the  house  believe  that  there 
were  not  now  dangerous  men 
working,  as  far  as  they  could, 
against  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try. He  then  moved,  that  the  se- 
cret information  communicated 
to  the  house  by  the  crown  should 
be  referred  to  a  secret  committee. 
Mr.  Tierney  had  no  possible 
objection  to  rrferring  the  papers 
to  an  open  committee ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  when  the  speech 
from  the  throne  announced  no* 


thing  but  the  most  profound  ex* 
ternal  and  internal  peace,  it  was 
singular  that  they  snould  receive 
sucfi  a  communication  as  this,  un- 
accompanied by  any  message. 
They  had  not  even  been  asked  for 
their  advice,  as  in  all*  such  in- 
stancesformerly ;  and  therefore  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  prelude  to 
some  legislative  provision  or 
other,  such  as  the  renewal  of  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  The  noble  lord  had  brought 
down  a  bag,  which  was  called 
**  the  bag  on  tlie  internal  state  of 
the  country."  Now  he  (Mr.  T.) 
thought  the  proper  committee  to 
which  that  bag  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred, was  the  committee  on  the 
poor  laws.  With  tliis  bag,  as  he 
had  said  before,  no  message  was 
brought ;  but  he  was  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  motive  for  that ; 
be  believed  there  was  something 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  of  whicE 
the  house  was  not  aware.  Now 
he  thought  the  motive  of  all  this 
was,  that  ministers  had  made  out 
SL  prima  facu  c'Jise  against  them- 
selves in  the  opinion  of  the  coun* 
try,  by  their  conduct  for  the  last 
six  months ;  and  they  now  wished 
to  make  out  another  case  in  fa- 
vour of  themselves.  The  noble 
lord  had  in  his  candour  said,  that 
a  bill  of  indemnity  would  be  ne« 
cessary  fov  ministers.  He  gave 
him  full  credit  for  that  candour, 
and  he  believed  that  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity would  be  very  acceptable 
to  them.  That  bill  would  be 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  mini- 
sters themselves.  Every  one  knew 
how  such  committees  last  year 
had  been  balloted  for,  and  there- 
fore this  was  the  coarsest  Juggle 
that  ever  was  attempted.  Instead 
of  taking  the  principals  or  leaders 

of 
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of  the  disaffecte^i  into  custody,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  suspension 
act,  the  home  secretary  had  sent 
a  sort  of  drag-net  into  several 
counties,  and  swept  away  num- 
bers of  persons  from  their  fami- 
lies. A  bill  of  indemnity  was 
therefore  perhaps  necessary  for 
him,  although  he  did  not  believe 
he  would  have  done  so,  had  he 
acted  with  sufficient  deliberation, 
and  had  not  this  been  a  cabinet 
measure,  intended  to  excite  unne- 
cessary alarm  in  the  country. 
He  conscientiously  believed,  that 
whatever  bad  spirit  might  have 
prevailed  in  the  country,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  His  opi- 
nion also  was,  that  the  powers 
vested  in  ministers  had  been  ex- 
ercised with  undue  rigour.  A 
right  honourable  gendeman  op- 
posite (Baihurst)  had  said  on  a 
former  night,  that  ministers  could 
not,  with  safety  to  the  country, 
have  taken. o£F  the  suspension  act 
a  day  sooner  than  they  did«  Now 
he  wished  to  pin  him  down  to 
that;  for,  if  he  did  not  make  that 
out,  a  heavy  responsibility  and 
a  charge  of  a  most  serious  na- 
ture must  lie  against  c^ovemment. 
Another  thing,  which  quite  dis- 
gusted the  country,  was  the  de- 
fence made  for  those  infernal 
scoundrels  (it  was  a  harsh  phrase, 
but  he  could  use  no  other,)  who 
had  been  sent  down  by  govern- 
ment into  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said  he 
would  undertake  to  exonerate  go- 
vernment from  all  such  transac- 
tions. Yet  as  no  one  was  now  on 
bis  trial,  but  government,  it  ought 
to  have  some  other  committee  to 
decide  on  its  conduct  than  a  se- 
cret committee  appointed  by  it- 


self. In  the  formadon  of  secret 
committees,  it  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  government  to  send 
round  to  its  friends  a  certain 
number  of  names,  which  were  by 
them  put  into  a  glass  on  the  table^ 
and  thus  a  committee  favourable 
to  govei^iment  was  always  drawn. 
If  the  committee  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  report  what  was  in  the 
bag,  he  did  not  see  why  one 
gentlemau  could  not  do  it  as  well 
as  another.  But  he  had  no  doubt 
it  would  also  be  expected  by  the 
right  honourable  gendeman,  that 
the  committee  should  report,  that 
government  was  the  most  merci- 
ful, kind,  and  gende  administra- 
tion diat  had  ever  existed;  but 
above  all,  that  a  bill  of  indemni- 
ty viras  necessary  for  >  it.  That 
bill  was  to  screen  those  who  had 
in  a  manner  filed  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  themselves.  A  bag 
had  been  brought  down,  as  much 
as  to  say — "There's  my  bag; 
touch  it  who  dares ;  my  character 
is  in  that  bag,  ^nd  no  one  shall 
meddle  witn  it  but  such  -  as  I 
choose."  He  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  convince  the  house  that 
the  motion,  in  its  present  form, 
sliould  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  as  to  t^e 
committee  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gendeman  affected  to 
consider  as  a  new  measure,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
himself  recommended  a  similar 
course  in  1801.  But  how  could 
the  house  or  the  country  say  that 
this  was  necessary  or  not,  until 
the  contents  of  the  papers  should 
be  known  ?  It  would  be  seen,  that 
although  there  were  no  persons  of 
rank  or  property  disturbing  the 
state  of  die  country,  yet  there 
were  many  in  the  lower  orders 
who  were  actively  employed  in 

such 
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such  endeavours.  The  rip^ht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  leaders  had  not  been  taken  up 
under  the  suspension  aict.  Now 
he  would  assert,  that  the  heads  of 
them  had  been  apprehended.  Let 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
apply  to  the  magistracy,  and  then 
he  would  find  Uiat  most  of  the 
apprehensions  which  took  place 
were  at  the  desire  of  those  ma- 
gistrates, in  consequence  of  in- 
formation on  oath  giyen  before 
them.  As  to  the  existence  of  in- 
surrection in  Derbyshire,  there  ne- 
ver was  a  case  more  completely 
made  out  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
the  country.  Would  any  man 
say  that  the  intention  of  insurrec- 
tion did  not  extend  beyond  that 
part  of  the  country  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  it  did,  and  that  it  was 
only  prevented  from  spreading 
by  the  suspension  of  tlie  habeas 
corpus  act.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that,  there  would  have  been  a 
simultaneous  movement  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  overturn  the  constitution,  al- 
though their  leaders  were  taken 
into  custody.  He  repeated,  that 
Oliver  did  by  accident,  and  not 
by  any  crime  of  his  own,  become 
accjuainted  with  conspiracies,  of 
which  he  informed  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  by  it  desired  to 
continue  in  the  confidence  of  the 
conspirators;  but  tliat  he  insti- 
gated or  fomented  thenfi,  he  did 
absolutely  deny.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  house  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  spirit 
still  kept  up  in  it,  not  with  a  view 
to  revive  any  extraordinary  pew- 
el's  in  government,  because  much 
was  to  be  left  to  the  vigilafice  of 
the  magistracy. 

Mr.  Tiemey  explained.    From 


the  evidence  on  the  Derby  trials, 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  not  a 
tittle  of  necessity  for  the  suspen* 
sion  act. 

The  honourable  F.  Douglas 
protested  against  this  formation 
of  a  committee,  as  disgraceful  to 
the  house.  If  the  noble  lord 
wnshed  for  a  committee,  not  to 
examine,  but  to  applaud  his  mea- 
sures, let  him  appoint  one  at  once 
himself : 

'<  Then  let  him  ^  ve  hit  little  senate  laws* 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause.** 

But  let  him  not  attempt  to  give 
such  a  committee  an  appearance 
of  impartiality.  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  the  trials  at  Derby; 
but  they  afforded  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  little  necessity  for 
the  suspension  act.  There  it  broke 
into  open  insurrection,  but  was 
not  put  a  stop  to  by  the  suspension 
act,  or  even  by  a  movement  of  the 
military :  an  overseer  of  the  But- 
terly  iron-works  scolded  away  half 
the  people.  It  was  not  the  prac- 
tices or  Oliver  in  London  that 
were  complained  of,  but  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Yorkshire. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  contended  that 
this  proceeding  was  altoigetherun* 
precedented.  Papers  were  never 
sent  down  to  the  house  by  the 
crown  without  a  motion,  unless 
for  jthe  purpose  of  founding  some 
legislative  provision  on  them.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  some  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  to  be 
proposed ;  but  that  could  not  be 
the  case,  when  the  speech  declared 
the  country  to  be  in  a  state' of  in- 
ternal peace.  This  then  could 
not  be  the  motive  for  referring 
those  papers  to  a  committee  $  the 
reason  of  it  must  be,  th«u  the  com- 
mittee should  recommend  a  bill 
of  indemnity  for  his  majesty's 
ministers ;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
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most  necessary,  considering  the 
view  the  country  had  taken  of 
their  conduct.  A  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  ministers 
for  not  calling  parliament  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  have  ascertained 
whether  the  suspension  of  our  li- 
berties should  have  been  conti- 
nued so  long.  With  respect  to 
the  trials  at  I>erby,  it  was  impu- 
ted to  the  counsel  for  the  crown, 
chat  they  kept  back  evidence 
which  would  have  shown  that  all 
the  disturbances  in  tlie  country 
were  excited  by  persons  sent  by 
the  government,  certainly  not 
with  that  intention.  How  then 
could  any  one  say  that  these  trials 
were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
country  ?  or  how  could  any  one 
say  that  those  disturbances  were 
quelled  by  the  suspension  net  ? 
They  were  put  down  by  the  usual 
and  ordinary  forms  of  the  law. 
He  blamed  government  for  send- 
ing down  persons  into  counties 
they  were  not  connected  with,  as 
ministers  not  of  good  but  of  evil, 
to  be  watching  the  poor  at  their 
looms  and  workshops,  pxciting 
them  to  insurrection,  by  saying 
that  men  of  rank  would  join  them. 
Inquiry  into  all  these  things  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  some 
compensation  t6  their  constituents 
for  the  suspension  of  their  liber- 
ties. It  was  only  in  limes  of  dis- 
turbancethat  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  of  any  use  to  the  people ; 
and  this  would  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  to  deprive  our  posterity 
of  their  liberties  at  the  very  time 
they  stood  most  in  need  of  them. 
He  would  vote  for  inquiry  j  but 
he  hoped  some  gentleman  would 
move  for  a  very  different  sort  of 
inquiry  than  that  proposed  by  go- 
venmienc.    The'  dntv  and*  real  ■ 


ground  for  these  papers  was 
merely  to  pass  .a  bill  of  indem- 
nity. 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  owed  it  to  him- 
self to  say,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  called 
for  last  year,  and  that  its  neces- 
sity was  proved  bv  the  result  of 
the  evidence  on  the  state  trials  | 
and  that  it  was  to  th^  suspension 
act  the  present  tranquil  state  of 
the  country  was  to  be  attributed* 
From  the  evidence  on  the  trials  at 
Derby,  it  was  clear  that  tlie  con- 
spirators were  fed  constantly  with 
the  hopes  of  co-operation  from 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wete 
not  the  king's  troops  fired  on  by 
armed  bodies  of  men  ?  With  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  crown 
officers  on  the  trials,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  they  had  done  their 
duty.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
the  insurgents  had  not  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  their  de- 
sign into  effect  by  the  suspension 
act,  much  evil  might  have  ensu- 
ed ;  and  if  the  spies  and  informers 
had  been  allowed  to  permit  the 
delinquents  to  pursue  |  their  mis- 
chievous views,  then  their  testi- 
mony would  have  been  discredit- 
ed :  therefore  it  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, much  better  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  progress.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  contended,  that 
the  mode  of  obtaining  a  commit- 
tee by  ballot  was  preferable  to 
any  other. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  denied  that 
any  necessity  for  the  measure  of 
suspension  really  existed,  and  he 
referred  to  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject  in  respect  to  the  evidence  as 
to  the  Spa-fields  plot.  The  con- 
spirators were,  a  broken  apothe- 
cary, a  decayed  farmer,  two  cob- 
lersj^  and  a  bully  belonging  to*a 
C  brothel : 
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brothel :  it  was  also  proyed  on  the 
trial  of  Watson,  that  no  conspi- 
racy existed  or  co-operated  with 
the  counties.  Ministers  saw  they 
had  no  chance  but  by  shifting  the 
scene  to  Manchester,  after  the 
trial  of  Watson.  How  then  would 
they  answer  to  the  piiblic  for  dis- 
charging tliose  men  who  had  been 
imprisoned  without  any  trial  what  - 
ever,  after  charging  thexh  with 
going  deliberately  to  work  to 
overturn  the  government— thus 
committing  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason?  In  his  judgement  this 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  pro- 
ceedings that  parliament  had  ever 
recorded^  and  he  entreated  the 
house  to  pause  before  they  put 
such  powers  into  the  hands  of 
ministers,  by  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Ellison  Centended,  that  no 
one  could  believe  otherwise  than 
that  Brandreth  had  had  a  gross 
falsehood  imposed  on  him,  re- 
specting Oliver,  at  the  time  of  his 
examination.  That  we  were  in 
danger  he  had  no  doubt;  but, 
.  thank  God,  we  had  subdued  it. 
He  could  state,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  magistrate, that  there 
xiad  been  emissaries  going  about 
the  counti  y,  to  excite  the  people 
to  outrages.  He  protested  against 
that  sort  of  blasphenaous  and  se- 
ditious trash  with  which  we  were 
inundated,  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  demoralize  the  country. 

Mr.  SaTille  considered  the  cre- 
dit arising  from  the  improved 
state  of  the  country  as  not  due 
to  ministers,  but  to  the  hints  of 
the  necessity  of  retrenchment 
which  they  had,  during  the  last 
session,  received  from  many  inde- 
pendent members  of  parliament. 
It  was  the  great  boast  of  the  coun- 


try, and  the  best  answer  to  bold 
refoi^ers,  that  such  recommend- 
ations were  sure  to  have  an  opera- 
tive influence  on  the  executive  go- 
vernment. He  claimed  no  credit 
for  the  good  opinion  either  of  mi- 
nisters, or  for  that  of  those  who 
might  be  their  successors.  His 
pride  was  to  be  an  independent 
man  ;  not  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  society,  or  to  that  (» the 
vox  populu  There  were  many  ways 
in  which  a  member  of  parliament 
might  evince  his  independence. 
He  should  consider  every  man  so» 
who  did  not  change  fioni  one  side 
of  the  house  to  the  other  for  his 
own  benefit.  He  had  sat  in  the 
house  eleven  years,  and  he  could 
boldly  say  that  he  had  never  got 
any  thing  for  anv  vote  he  had  ever 
given.  lie  said  thus  much  for  him- 
self, because  he  understood  it  had 
been  stated  by  a  person  connected 
with  the  treasury,  that  his  reason 
for  opposing  ministers  last  session 
was,  that  a  diplomatic  friend  of 
his  had  not  been  employed. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  jf  any  blame 
lay  upon  ministers  relative  to  the 
exercise  of  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers  with  which  the  house  had  in- 
vested them,  it  was,  in  his  judge- 
ment, for  not  applying  them  to 
the  great  causes  ot  the  evil— *those 
persons  who,  at  the  anniversary 
dinners  of  elections,  and  on  other 
public  occasions,  endeavoured  to 
endanger,  by  their  seditious  ha- 
rangues, the  public  tranquillity.  If 
such  had  been  the  course  pursued, 
he  was  confident  it  would  have  met  , 
the  approbation  of  the  sober  part 
of  that  houie  and  of  the  country. 

The  question  was  put,  and  car- 
ried, that  the  papers  on  the  table 
be  referred  to  a  committee ;  as 
was^also  the  question,  that  the 
committee 
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committee  be  one  of  secrecy,  and 
that  it  consist  of  21  members. 

On  the  qaestion  that  the  mem- 
bers be  chosen  by  way  of  ballot  5 

Mr.  Broagham  did  not  wish  to 
protract  the  debate,  but  merely  to 
say  why  he  could  not  give,  his  con- 
sent to  the  mode  ot  election  by 
ballot.  The  noble  lord  would  thus 
bring  the  house  into  a  difficulty 
which  they  could  not  get  out  of— 
if  the  noble  lord  were  to  be  ballot- 
ed, and  a  certain  number  were  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  noble  lord 
was  not  the  fittest  persoii  to  sit  on 
the  committee  to  decide  on  his  own 
particular  case,  ( oarticularly  as  to 
any  action  brougnt  against  him  by 
those  individuals,  which,  for  any 
thing  that  might  be  known,  might 
already  be  entered  on  the  record) 
he  desired  to  know  how  the  sense 
of  the  house  could  be  taken  on 
a  name  after  the  ballot  had  been 
gone  through  ? 

Mr.  Canning  was  e<|ually  anxi- 


ous not  to  protract  the  debate: 
but  he  saw  no  difficulty,  as  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord  would  not 
be  found  in  the  list  that  would 
be  put  on  the  table,  unless  by  a 
majority  of  the  house ;  and  how  a, 
minority  could  turn  round  the  di*. 
vision  of  a  mfajority,  was  ^hathe^ 
could  not  comprehend.  When  he 
recollected  that  committees  of  this 
kind  had  been  appointed  in  the 
same  way  on  every  occasion,  he 
thought  the  argument  was  con*, 
elusive,  that  if  one  mode  was  more 
calculated  than  another  to  enter 
an  individual's  consent  to  an  indi- 
vidual name,  with  the  greatest  de- 
licacy to  his  feelings,  the  ballot  was 
the  best  or  only  way  in  which  he 
could  do  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Tiemey^  in 
explanation,  the  house  divided— 
For  the  motion  102— Against  it 
29— Majority  in  favour  of  tho. 
ballot  7S. 
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HOUSE  of  commons,  Feb.  6. 
—The  house  having  gone 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed 
the  annual  grant  of  3,000,000/. 
for  land  and  malt  duties,  and  also 
an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  con- 
formable to  the  vote  of  the  com- 
snittee  of  supply.  A  conversa- 
tioB  of  some  length  took  place 
between  Mr.  Tierney, 'Mr.  Van- 
sktart,  and  lord  Castlereagh,  as 


to  tierepaymentof the6,000,000/. 
loan  from  the  bank,  and  the  re* 
sumption  of  cash  payments.  It 
was  stated  by  ministers  that  the 
loan  would  be  paid  in  money,  and 
not  in  exchequer  bills;  and  the 
pending  foreign  loans  constituted 
the  only  difficulty  that  could  by 
possibility  retard  the  resumption  • 
of  cash  payments.  It  was  di- 
stinctly intimated,  that  the  treaty 
of  1814  affii>rded  no  guarantee  to 
C  2  British 
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-  British  subjects invesungpropetty 
in  tbe  French  funds.  The  reso- 
lutions were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brogden  reported  thenames 
of  the  committee  of  secrecy :  lord 
Milton*  lord  G.  Cavendisn,  lord 
Castlereaghf  lord  Lascelles»  ri^ht 
hon.  C.  B.  'Bathurst,  hon.  W. 
X.ambe,  sir  A*  Piggot»  Mr*  C.  W. 
^ynne,  sir  W.  Scott,  sir  John  Ni- 
choll»  the  attorney  general  the 
solicitor  general,  Mr.  Canning, 
hon.  C.  Yorke,  Mr.  W.  Egerton, 
Mr.  Wilberforc*.  Mr.  Booile  WU- 
braham,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  sir  R. 
Peel,  sir  W.  Curtis,  adm.  Frank. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said  that  lord 
G.  Cavendish  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent, and  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  Mr.  Tiemey. 

To  this  lord  Castlerea^h  an- 
swered, that  such  a  nommation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  pro- 
ceeding by  ballot. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  lord 
Castlereagh  sitting  in  judgement 
on  himself  and  his  colleagues.—* 
Here  the  speaker  inquired  what 
was  the  question  before  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  it  was. 
That  the  committee  should  meet 
to-morrow;  which,  after  some  ob- 
servations from  Mr.  Wiiberforce, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  others,  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative. 

Feb,  9. — Mr.  Phillips  presented 
a  petition  from  certain  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  others,  inha- 
bitants of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford,  praying  that  the  house  would 
order  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct not  only  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  also  of  the  magistrates  of  those 
places,  with  regard  to  the  rumour- 
ed conspiracies  of  March  last. 

The  nouse  having  gone  into  a 
committee,  lord  Castkreagh  ex- 
plained at  great. len{(th  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaties  recently  ca- 


tered into  with  Spain  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  stated 
•that  a  treaty  for  tbe  same  purpose 
had  been  concluded  withFortugal, 
but  that  the  ratifications  had  not 
yet  been  exchanged.  HethenjiUr 
tified  thegiving  400,000/.  to  S[>atn 
for  her  consent  to  the  abolition, 
and  said  that  five  times  that  sam 
had  been  o£Fered  by  the  Spanish 
merchants  for  permission  to  con- 
tinue the  trade.  He  concluded 
with  moving  a  resolution  that  the 
house  would  make  the  necessary 
provisions  for  carrying  the  treaty 
mto  effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  subject,  sir  G*  Heathcote  pro- 
testedagainstthegrantofiOOyOOOA 
to  Spain  in  the  present  distressed 
sute  of  the  country ;  and  sir  O* 
Moseley  objected  to  it  on  the  same 
ground,  adfding,  that  the  money 
would  be  employed  against  the 
Spanish  colonies:  so  t&t,  whilst 
we  were  emancipating  the  blacks 
by  thousands,  we  should  be  en* 
slaving  the  whites  by  millions. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce,  sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh, Mr.  Ben  net,  sir  W*.  Bur- 
roughs, and  others,  supported  the 
resmution ;  which,  on  a  division, 
was  carried  by  Sfi  to  4.  Tbe 
house  being  then  resumed,  the 
Spanish  treaty  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  supply. 

Feb.  10.— Lord  A.  Hamilton, 
in  rising  pursuant  to  his  notice, 
felt  that  the  subject  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  bring  forward  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that 
bad  ever  come  before  the  house. 
— It  was  the  more  important,  as 
it  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  court  of  justiciary 
in  that  country.  This  very  state- 
ment might  create  a  double  pre- 
judice again^tbi^briogiag  forwar4 

such 
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such  a  subject.  It  made  the  qties- 
tion  appear  to  be  a  legal  one, 
whkh  might  induce  a  belief  that* 
it  would  have  been  more  properly 
taken  up  by  a  professional  man, 
as  merely  a  professional  case, 
though  it  might  have  been  in 
much  abler  hands.  The  other 
point  likely  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  him,  was  his  appearing  to 
call  upon  the  house  to  interfere 
iviih  the  proceedings  of  courts  of 
justice,  a  subject  on  which  the 
deepest  and  the  best  founded  jea« 
lousy  had  always  existed ;  but  this 
he  was  not  thinking  of  doing  in 
the  remotest  manner.  He  wished 
merely  to  take  cognisance  of  what 
appeared  on  their  own  records. 
'The  case  which  he  should  submit 
to  the  house  would  involve  some* 
thing  approaching  to  subornation 
to  perjury,  with  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  producing  an  illegal  con- 
viction. His  motion  should  be  for 
a  copy  of  the  records  of  those  pro- 
ceeclings.  He  should  have  little 
mere  to  submit  than  what  those 
records  would  show.  For  how 
could  the  proceedings  of  a  law 
court  be  better  explained  than  by 
its  own  records  ?  He  should  now 
revert  to  what  had  passed  in  tlie 
house  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  lord*advocate  stated  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  about 
Glasgow  to  be  so  contaminated, 
that  SCO  or  400  individuals  were 
implicated  in  an  oath,  which  in  an 
uncalled-for  manner  he  submitted 
to  the  house.  He  (lord  A.  Ha- 
mflton)  did  not  deny  that  a  sedi- 
tiotu  disposition  might  have  exist- 
ed ;  but  was  it  possible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  of  the 
learned  lord  had  been  most  ex- 
travagant, from  what  had  since 
transpired,  and  from  his  own  con- 
duct ?  If  there  was  a  duty  which 


should  be  performed  ^more  scnr^ 
polously  than  another,  it  should 
be,  that  every  person  brought  to 
the  tribunal  of  his  country  should 
have  a  fair,  just,  and  impartial 
trial  :•— it  was  this  which,  he  now 
complained,  the  individual  tried 
in  Scotland  had  not.  In  saying 
this,  he  disclaimed  any  concern 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tjtie 
person  in  question.  Whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  he  was  Equally 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  But  the 
leanied  lord's  exaggerated  state-^ 
ment  in  the  house  had  been  most 
likely  to  prejudice  and  influence 
the  minds  net  only  of  persons 
here,  but  of  those  who  would 
serve  en  the  jury  in  Scotland. 
The  system  adopted  by  govern* 
ment,— of  introducing  spies  and 
informers  at  meetings  on  all  occa* 
sions,— had  also  led  to  considera- 
ble mischief.  From  their  past  re« 
cords,  he  would  now  state  what 
the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scot- 
land had  done,  and  that,  instead 
of  executing  their  duty  fairly,  they 
had  endeavoured  to  convict  the 
only  person  put  on  his  trial,  on 
what  he  would  have  little  hesita- 
tion to  call  subornation  to  perjury. 
In  doing  this  he  meant  no  perso- 
nalities. He  only  wished  to  look 
at  the  conduct  of  those  officers  in 
their  public  character,  and  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  either  the 
learned  loid  or  any  of  his  col^ 
leagues  had  wished  to  induce  the 
committal  of  perjury.  He  should 
now  explain  one  thing  to  those 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
manner  in  which  trials  were  car- 
ried on  in  Scotland.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  trial  di£Ferea 
widely  from  the  same  proceeding 
in  England.  It  began  by  what 
was  called  the  purgation  of  wit- 
nesses. The  court  asked  every 
C  3  witness 
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v^icness  three  questions:  Hrst— 
**  Haye  you  any  malice  or  ill-will 
against  the  pannel  at  the  bar  ?" — 
If  the  witness  answers  Yes,  the 
court  has  still  the  power  to  consi- 
der on  what  ground  he  resu  his 
answer,  and  whetlier  it  disquali* 
iies  his  testimony  from  being  re- 
ceived.  The  second  question  was 
— "  Has  any  body  taught  or  in- 
structed you  what  to  say  as  a  wit- 
ness ?"  He  was  not  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  been  taught  to  speak 
true  or  false,  but  whether  he  had 
received  any  instructions  at  all. 
If  he  had,  then  it  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended the  court  would,  on 
that  account,  set  him  aside.  The 
third  question  was — •*  Have  you 
received  any  reward,  or  promise 
of  reward,  for  giving  evidence  ?" 
It  was  not  said  for  giving  false 
evidence,  but  Has  a  reward  been 
promised  you  for  giving  evidence 
at  all  ?  If  the  witness  could  not 
answer  that  question,  then  he 
would  stand  disqualified. — He 
■  should  now  proceed  to  the  evi- 
dence, as  ofieied  in  court,  to 
make  out  his  charge.  When  John 
Campbell  was  called  as  a  witness, 
the  counsel  for  the  pannel  objected 
to  him,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  permitted  to  have 
access  to  him,  having  been  re- 
fused leave  by  the  lord-advocate, 
to  whom  they  had  applied.  The 
objection,  however,  was  over-ru- 
led, on  the  ground  that  the  appli- 
cation for  leave  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  the  court,  and  not 
to  the  iord-advocate.  The  lord- 
advocate  had  refused  to  grant 
permission,  because  he  said  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prevent  all 
access  to  the  witness  on  the  part 
of  the  pannel,  for  fear  of  tamper- 
ing. The  learned  lord  had  said 
so,   when  the  evidence  of  that 


witness,  from  the  moment  he  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  exhibited  a  conti* 
nual  tissue  of  proofs  of  the  most 
palpable  tampering.  How  could 
the  learned  lord  give  that  as  his" 
reason,  when  he  must  have  known 
at  the  very  time  that  the  officers 
of  the  crown  had  had  continual 
access  to  Campbell,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tampering  with  him  ?  On 
the  third  oath  being  put  to  him. 
Whether  he  had  received  any  re- 
ward or  any  promise  of  reward 
for  giving  evidence,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  tne  whole  court  he  an- 
swered, "  that  he  had/*  On  that 
answer  he  should  ground  his  pre- 
sent motion  ;  and  it  would  be  for 
the  house  to  judge  of  the  tamper- 
ing used,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
producing  a  witness  so  tampered 
With,  to  convict  illegally  the  pan- 
nel at  the  bar.  It  was  not  usual 
in  the  trials  of  Scotland  to  take 
down  the  whole  of  the  evidence  j 
but  in  this  instance  it  was  done, 
and .  principally  oi^  account  of 
CampbelPs  answer.  He  should 
read  various  passages  from  this  to 
the  house,  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  what  he  had  advanced. 
The  noble  lord  then  read  several 
parts  of  the  evidence,  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflFect :— After  Campbell 
had  been  taken,  and  brought  to 
jail,  he  was  left  alone  wi3i  Mr. 
Salmon,  the  procurator-fiscal,  who 
told  him— "John,  you  perhaps 
did  not  know  that  I  knew  so  much 
of  your  a£Fair,  and  that  you  took 
the  oath  at  Lanark." — Campbell 
denied  having  taken  the  oath, 
when  Mr.  S^mon  showed  him 
some  manuscript  notes,  and  said 
"  John,  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
six  men  who  will  swear  that  you 
took  the  oath,  and  you  will  be 
hanged  as  sufe  as  you  are  alive.'* 
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Was  that  a  threat  to  be  made  to 
a  man  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
brought  forward  as  a  witness? 
On  another  occasion  Salmon  .said, 
"It  will  do  you  no  good  to  per- 
sist in  denying ;  but  if  you  follow 
the  other  course,  it  may  do  you 
much  good/'  Campbell  asked 
how  ?  and  was  answered  by  Sal- 
mon, that  the  lord -advocate  was  at 
Glasgow,  and  would  come  under 
any  obligation  to  liim  that  he 
pleased.  Campbell  was  then  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  and  a  new 
scene  opened.  A  Mr.  Home 
Drummond  came  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  h^s  name  was  in  the 
list  of  witnesses,  and  that  the  time 
was  arrived  when  he  must  say 
whether  he  would  be  one  or  not. 
Campbell  then  said  tliat  he  must 
change  his  name  if  he  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and  that  he  could 
not  afterwards  live  at  Glasgow. 
Mr. Drummond  answered,  "We 
have  been  thinking  of  a  plan  to 
write  10  lord  Sidmouth,  and  get 
you  in  the  excise."  And  this  was 
said  to  a  man  who  was  liable  to 
be  tried,  with  six  witnesses  ready 
to  swear  against  him,  and  who 
was  certain  of  being  hanged  !  He 
was  afterwards  left  alone  several 
times  with  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
mond, w^ho  asked  him  "  what  he 
wanted  to  have?"  and  told  him, 
that  "  if  Jie  would  give  such  evi- 
dence as  would  please  the  lord- 
advocate,  he  sliould  neither  be 
tried  nor  called  upon  as  a  wit- 
ness."  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say* that  the  whole  of  this  most 
unfair  proceeding  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Home  Drummond  or  of 
the  lord-advocate  5  but  till  it  was 
disclaimed  by  the  learned  lord, 
it  must  be  considered  as  his  own. 
It  was  possible  that  the  lord-ad- 
vocate would  say,  All  this  is  true : 


but  Mr.  Home.  Drummond  did  it, 
and  tampered  with  Campbell, 
without  my  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  it.  In  that  case,  all  he 
(lord  Archibald  Hamihon)  want- 
ed, was  to  find  the  guilty  person, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  house  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  his  guilt. 
— ^The  next  time  Mr.  Drummond 
saw  Campbell,  he  told  him,  "  We 
don't  know  what  to  do  for  you  ; 
we  all  wish  to  favour  you  ;"  and 
a  few  days  after  he  told  him,  that 
that  would  be  the  last  time  he 
should  be  asked.  Campbell  then 
inquired  if  lord  Sidmouth  had 
been  written  to  ?  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond replied  that  he  had  not,  as 
Campbell  had  been  understood  to 
have  refused  the  offer.  The  next 
examination  was  in  presence  of 
sir  William  Rae,  the  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  When  the  deposi- 
tion was  taken  before  this  magis- 
trate, on  its  being  stated  under 
what  circumstances  the  deposition 
was  made,  he  refused  to  have  it 
signed,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
what  the  witness  stated  respect- 
ing the  offers  made  to  him  were 
true,  the  deposition  would  be  a 
perjury.  Thus,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  sir  William  Rae,  who 
had  acted  most  conscientiously 
according  to  his  duty,  the  perjury- 
would  have  been  comftiittcd.  The 
noble  lord  then  read  various  other 
parts  of  the  record,  of  less  inter- 
est, as  they  related  chiefly  to  the 
treatment  which  Campbell  receiv- 
ed during  his  confinement ;  his 
having  been  furnished  with  shoes 
by  order  of  captain  Sibbald,  the 
governor  of  the  gaol ;  his  wife 
being  sent  for  from  Glasgow,  &c. 
He  made  use  of  the  record,  not 
merely  as  the  authority  for  his 
statement,  but  as  containing  the 
very  statement  on  which  he  wish- 
C  4  ed 
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ed  to  found  his  case.  He  recol- 
lected that  the  attorney-general, 
not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  respecting  any  intercourse 
between  die  law  officers  of  the 
crown  and  witnesses,  used  this  ex- 
pression: "God  forbid  tliat  I 
should  interfere  with  any  wit- 
ness !"  Unfortunately  the  present 
case  served  to  show  that  this  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  system  pursued 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland.  The  system  acted  on 
there  was  that  of  employing  spies 
and  tampering  with  witnesses.  If 
any  of  those  spies  denounced  an 
individual,  that  individual  was  in- 
stantly arrested— carried  to  gaol 
-*-to  a  secret  gaol ;  even  magis- 
trates were  prevented  from  hav- 
ing access  to  him.  Then  the  evi- 
dences to  be  produced  on  the  trial 
of  this  individual  were  tampered 
with;  He  would  ask,  what  was 
the  chance  of  an  individual  escap- 
ing who  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  in  this  way  ? — The  other 
great  point  of  l^is  charge  was, 
that  the  acts  amounted  to  sub- 
ornation of  penury.  He  would 
ask,  if  the  result  of  the  trial  had 
been  the  conviction  of  M*Kin- 
lay,  upon  the  evidence  of  Camp- 
bell thus  tutored  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  if  the  conviction  had 
befen  followed  up  by  execution  or 
transportation,  and  it  had  then 
come  out  what  the  practices  of 
Mr.  Home  Drummond  had  been, 
and  how  that  conviction  had  been 
procured,  what  could  be  thought 
«f  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
M*Kinlay  was  put  to  the  bar, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn or  bring  into  contempt  the 
laws  and  government  of  the 
country.  But  he  would  ask,  wlie- 
ther  the  proceedings  adopted  by 
those  who  had  put  M'Kinlay  up- 


on his  trial  were  not  calculated 
much  more  palpably  and  violent- 
ly to  overturn  the  laws,  and  bring 
into  contempt  the  administration 
of  justice? — There  was  only  one 
other  point  on  which  he  would 
trouble  the  house ;  and  that  related 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  he  would  ask  to  have  pro- 
duced. His  motion  would  be  for 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  trial  ; 
because  that  was  evidence  of  the 
very  highest  kind  as  to  the  facts, 
and  therefore  he  supposed  it  was 
that  by  which  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  in  Scotland  would  wish 
to  be  tried,  for  it  might  be  said  to 
be  of  their  own  manufacture.  He 
held  it  to  be  undeniable,  tliat  the 
lord-advocate  really  did  mean  to 
call  Campbell  as  a  witness  upon 
the  trial.  There  was  a  passage 
in  professor  Hume's  Treatise  up- 
on the  criminal  law  of  Scotland, 
which  clearly  proved,  that  to  call 
such  a  witness  was  an  offence  for 
which  a  magistrate  was  indict* 
able.  It  was  quite  clear,  that  to 
use  the  testimony  of  such  a  wit- 
ness would  be  to  support  a  cause 
by  perjury  ;  for  before  the  testi- 
mony of  the  man  could  be  re- 
ceived, he  must  have  sworn  that 
he  was  a  competent  witness ;  a 
statement  which  he  could  not, 
without  perjury,  make  upon  his 
oath,  after  the  offers  which  were 
made  to  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  in  what  he  had  said, 
or  in  the  course  of  conduct  which 
in  respect  of  this  matter  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  pursue,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  feelings  of  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  learn- 
ed lord,  or  any  or  the  other  most 
respectable  persons  whose  names 
were  implicated  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  proceeded  entirely  upon 
public 
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ppblic  grounds,  and  acted  from 
motives  of  public  duty.  He  con« 
eluded  by  moving*  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of 
such  parts  of  the  records  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  high 
court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  as 
contained  the  indictment,  evi- 
dence, verdict,  and  judgement  of 
the  court,  in  the  procedings  on  the 
trial  of  Andrew  M*Kinlay  on  the 
19th  day  of  July  1817." 

The  lord*advocate  of  Scotland 
said,  that  he  would  begin  by  en- 
deavouring to  set  himself  right 
with  the  house  as  to  the  charge 
made  against  him,  of  having,  m 
the  last  session,  made  an  exagge- 
rated statement  of  the  situation 
of  Scotland.  The  statement  which 
he  had  made  was  in  effect,  that, 
in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland,  an 
oath  had  been  administered  to 
many  hundred  persons,  by  which 
they  were  bound  together  to  ef- 
fect treasonable  objects.  It  was 
charged  against  him,  that  such 
a  statement  was,  even  if  true,  un- 
necessary, and  uncalled-for.  To 
enable  the  house  to  judge  of  the 
justice  of  this  charge,  he  would 
refer  to  the  occasion  on  which 
the  statement  was  made.  The 
occasion  was  the  debate  upon 
the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  house.  In  that  re- 
port the  state  of  Scotland  was  ex- 
pressly alluded  to,  and  Glasgow 
wsis  particularly  mentioned ;  and 
yet  it  was  objected,  that  the  sute- 
ment  was  uncalled-for!  So  far 
from  this,  he  felt  that  if  he  had 
omitted  to  state  what  so  material- 
ly served  to  furnish  the  house  with 
an  important  fact  relative  to  the 
situation  of  the  country,  he  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
of  duty.  So  much  for  that  charge  * 
against  him*  With  respect  to  the 


proceedings  in  the  case  of  M'Kin* 
lay,  although  he  would  enter  ful- 
ly into  all  the  material  circum- 
stances, yet  he  would  not  trouble 
the  house  with  the  details  of  all 
the  evidence  led  in  the  case.  Tl\e 
charge  against  M'Kinlay  was  for 
admmistering  an  unlawful  oath 
to  several  persons  at  secret  meet-  ' 
ings ;  the  issue  of  the  trial  was  a 
verdict  of  not  proven.  He  spoke 
in  the  hearing  of  several  honour- 
able and  learned  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  who 
were  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  knew  the  distinc- 
tion which  those  laws  made  be- 
tween a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and 
a  verdict  of  not  proven,  1*he  di- 
stinction was  this— that  where  the 
evidence  was  strong  enough  to 
satisfy  the  jury  that  there  was 
corpus  Jelicti'^th'dt  there  was  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  but 
such  as  was  not  sufficiently  brought 
home  to  him  to  warrant  a  convic- 
tion—the Verdict  was  not  proven. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  it  did 
not  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
there  was  corpus  deiictij  and  where 
nothing  criminal  came  out  in 
which  die  prisoner  was  implicated, 
the  verdict  was  not  guilty, — There- 
fore, by  the  verdict  in  M*Kinlay's 
case,  the  administration  of  die 
oath  was  proved,  but  not  proved 
sufficiently.  At  least,  therefore, 
it  turned  out,  that  the  oath  which 
he  last  year  read  to  the  house 
was  no  imposition,  but  had  really 
been  administered  .  in  the  way' 
which  he  then  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state.  As  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  charge  preferred  by  the 
noble  lord,  namely,  the  commu- 
nication of  die  lord-advocate  with 
wimesses,  he  begged  to  state  the 
reasons  why  the  lord-advocate  of 
Scotland  was,  by  the  nature  of  his 
duties. 
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duties,  placed  m  a\Ufferent  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  witnesses, 
from  that  in  which  the  attorney- 
general  of  England  stood.  That 
diflFerence  of  situation  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  Scotland  he- 
inj^  under  a  separate  government, 
without  any  resident  administra- 
tion ;  and  consequently  the  duties 
of  the  lord-advocate  involved  an 
attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  and  a  superintend- 
ence of  its  police.  The  lord-ad- 
vocate was  almost  daily  applied 
to  by  magistrates  for  advice  on 
subjects  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace ;  and  the 
person  to  whom  his  majesty's  mi- 
nis£ers*look  for  information  on  the 
internal  state  of  Scotland,  is  the 
king's  advocate.  In  this  respect, 
then,  there  was  a  great  distinction 
between  the  duties  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate as  compared  with  those  of 
the  attorney-general.  In  short, 
the  king's  advocate  in  Scotland 
should  take  every  measure  relative 
to  the  state  of  Scotland  which  it 
was  competent  for  the  secretary  of 
state  to  take  in  England  ;  which 
if  the  attorney-general  were  to  do, 
he  would  be  usurping  the  secretary 
of  state's  powers.  With  respect 
to  the  institution  of  the  criminal 
prosecutions  in  Scotland,  the  lord- 
advocate  was  in  fact  the  grand  ju- 
ry there.  Proceedings  there  in  cri- 
minal cases  were  commenced  by 
what  is  called  a  precognition ;  a 
process  taken  before  the  sheriff,  his 
depute,  or  the  procurator-fiscal. 
When  a  precognition  was  taken, 
it  was  transmitted  directly  to  the 
lord-advocate,  who  was  to  pass 
his  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the 
proceedings  under  it ;  and  if  up- 
on examining  it  he  saw  that  the 
witnesses  had  not  been  properly  ex- 
amined, or  that  the  necessary,  wit- 


nesses had  not  been  examined,  he 
was  to  direct  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  amended  or  renewed. 
These  were  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  lord-advocate.  The  object  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  present 
instance  was  his  examining  wit- 
nesses under  confinement.  That 
such  a  proceeding  was  justifiable, 
he  would  prove  from  good  prece- 
dents in  good  times.  In  1738,  un- 
der lord-president  Forbes  (and 
there  was  a  similar  instance  under 
the  lord-president  Dundas),  con- 
victions took  place  on  confessions 
taken  in  a  public  gaol  by  the  lord- 
advocate  and  the  other  law  offi. 
cers.  This  showed  that  at  least 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  send* 
ing  gentlemen  to  take  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  provided  that 
examination  was  not  improperly- 
conducted.  The  lord-advocate 
had  a  peculiar  interest  in  attend- 
ing to  the  proceedings  on  the  pre- 
cognitions, for  if  they  were  not  pro- 
perly conducted  he  was  liable  to 
prosecution.  It  was  settled  in  the 
time  of  the  lord-president  Dundas, 
that  if  the  lord-advocate  proceed- 
ed in  any  criminal  prosecution  on 
improper  grounds,  and  without 
proper  evidence,  he  should  be  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  person  subjected  to 
die  prosecution.  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  present 
case,  he  would  not  separate  his 
own  acts  or  responsibility  from 
those  of  Mr.  Home  Drummond. 
That  gentleman,  who  filled  the 
office  which  he  held  with  such  di- 
stinguished ability,  had  in  the  case 
of  Campbell  been  obliged  to  per- 
form a  very  irksome  duty  in  col- 
lecting information  from  that  per- 
son ;  a  duty  which  he  (the  lord- 
advocate)  regretted  to  be  obliged 
to  dcpote  or  assign  to  any  indivi- 
dual; 
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dual ;  but  still  it  was  a  duty  which 
could  not  have  been  omitted.  The 
prisoners  were  apprehended  at 
Glasgow,  on  the  opinioh  of  se- 
veral most  respectable  persons  at 
Glasgow.  One  and  all  of  the  per- 
sons so  apprehended  gave  the  in- 
formation on  which  the  indictment 
against  M'Kinlay  had  been  laid  ; 
and  for  having  brought  him  to 
trial  on  such  grounds*  he  (the  lord- 
advocate)  was  responsible  before 
the  court«  All  the  persons  arrested 
referred  to  Campbell,  as  the  L.jan 
who  could  give  most  important  in- 
formation. In  prder  to  obtain  that 
information,  on  which  the  necessa- 
ry measures  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  must  be  fbund- 
edy  he  immediately  felt  it  his  duty 
to  direct  Mr.  Home  Drummond 
to  go  to  the  Castle,  and  ascertain 
from  Campbell  whether  he  would 
be  induced  to  give  the  important 
information,  in  consideration  of  a 
promise  of  pardon  ?  When  this 
was  done,  there  was  no  idea  what- 
ever of  using  Campbell  as  a  wit* 
ness.  Mr.  Drummond  had  no  au- 
thority to  offer  to  Canipbell  any 
situation  whatever,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  him  to  give  informa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  de- 
ny that  Mr.  Drummond  ever  made 
any  such  offer.  In  stating  Mr. 
Drummond's  account  of  what 
passed  between  him  and  Camp- 
bell, he  was  aware  that  it  was 
opposing  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  not  upon  oath,  to 
that  of  Campbell  upon  oath  ;  but 
he  was  willing  that  it  should  rest 
on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond against  the  oath  of  Camp- 
bell. As  to  the  deposition  read  by 
the  noble  lord,  whose  motion  was 
before  the  house,  it  was  plain  that 
Campbell  had  made  It  to  disqua« 
lify  himself  from  appearing  as  a 


witness,  Campbell  had  a  plain 
interest  in  this  disqualification;  for 
thereby,  first',  it  might  tend  to  the 
acquittal  of  M'Kiniay  ;  secondly, 
it  would  prevent  any  of  that  dan- 
ger with  which  at  one  time  he  said 
his  life  was  threatened.  The  great 
charge  was,. that  he  should  have 
possessed  himself  of  what  was  like- 
ly to  be  the  sum  of  Campbell's 
evidence.  If  to  do  so  were  a  crime, 
he  would  ask  an  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  to  say 
whether  he  and  two  of  his  friends 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  evi- 
dence which  was  to  be  given  by 
Campbell  ?  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  statement  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  which  proved  this,  in 
which  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  said  he  should  be  able 
step  by  step  to  corroborate  the 
whole  evidenceof  Campbell,  Now 
he  would  wish  the  hon.  and  learned 

fentleman  opposite  to  say ,  whether 
e  and  his  friends  had  not  reward- 
ed Campbell  for  furnishing  them 
with  that  evidence? — Campbell, 
when  asked  for  information,  said 
that  he  dared  not  give  it,  because, 
if  he  did,  his  life  would  be  endan- 
gered. On  this  a  safe  passage  to 
the  continent  was  offered  to  nim, 
to  secure  his  life  against  the  dan- 
ger of  giving  information ;  and 
this  offer  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
he  said,  tliat  if  it  were  fulfilled  he 
would  not  only  give  information, 
but  evidence  upon  the  trial.  Pre- 
vious to  making  this  offer,  he  had 
consulted  with  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  on  the  propriety  of 
making  it ;  and  they  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  was  their 
di^ty  to  protect  Campbell  against 
the  danger  of  giving  information 
or  evidence,  and  to  protect  hi  in  in 
that  way  which  he  thought  would 
be  most  available.     The  prisoner 

soon 
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soon  after  expressed  much  appre* 
hension  on  account  of  his  wife, 
5vho  was  then  near  her  time  of  con- 
finen^entyand  applied  for  some  mo- 
ney to  relieve  her.  This,  and  eve* 
ry  other  application  for  money,  was 
positively  refused ;  but  that  which 
humanity  dictated  was  done,  and 
the  prisoner's  wife  Xvas  ordered  to 
be  conveyed  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
this  was  done  openly,  for  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Glasgow  weie  direct- 
ed to  uke  a  place  for  her  in  a 
stage  coach.  With  respect  to  the 
promises  made  to  Campbell,  whe- 
ther they  were  legal  or  not,  they 
were  made  on  a  principle  of  strict 
duty^  If  he  had  thou.^ht  them 
illegal,  the  very  last  thing  which 
he  would  have  done  would  have 
been  to  send  for  sir  William  Rae, 
and  to  have  made  the  promises  in 
his  presence,  when  they  might  have 
been  made  with  the  utmost  secre- 
cy, so  as  never  to  rise  in  judge- 
ment against  him.  When  the 
thin?  'could  have  been  done  se- 
cretly, is  it  conceivable  that,  if 
there  was  any  notion  of  illegality 
in  the  proceeding,  he  should  have 
chosen  a  way  to  place  it  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  court  ?  (The  learned 
lord  then  read,  from  a  report  of 
the  trial,  an  account  of  what  took 
place  before  the  sheriff,  sir  Wil- 
liam Rae.)  It  appeared  that  the 
sheriff  l)umed  the  hrst  deposition. 
This  shows  that  the  sheriff,  at 
least,  did  not  think  the  offer  of 
protection  illegal ;  for,  if  he  did, 
the  very  last  act  which  he  ought 
to  have  done  was  to  burn  the  de- 
position. Two  promises  of  pro- 
tection were  made  to  Campbell ; 
the  one  to  give  him  the  means  of 
going  to  the  continent;  die  other, 
to  give  him  the  means  of  going 
to  some  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
first  deposition  the  first  promise 


was  made.  If  it  was  illegal,  the 
second  was  equally  so ;  and  the 
deposition  taken  under  the  second 
promise,  and  rec(H^ed,  was  as  il- 
legal as  that  taken  under  the  first» 
which  was  destroyed.  So  much 
for  the  facts.  Now  for  the  point 
of  law.  The  noble  lord  truly 
stated,  that  when  the  initiatory 
question  was  put  to  the  witness— 
«<  Do  you  bear  any  malice  to  the 
prisoner  ?"  if  tlie  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  the  court  would 
proceed  to  inquire  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  malice,  and  whether 
it  was  such  as  would  affect  the 
evidence  of  the  witness.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  second  ini* 
tiatory  question — *^  Have  you  been 
told  what  to  say?"  The  third 
question  was — "  Has  any  reward 
been  offered  to  you  for  bearinc^ 
testimony  in  this  case  V*  And  if 
the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative^ 
then  it  was  to  be  ascertained  whe* 
ther  the  nature  of  the  reward  was 
such  as  to  affect  the  testimony  of 
the  witness.  In  the  present  case, 
the  question  arose  on  this  third 
point:— if  the  principle  contended 
for  on  the  other  sid^  were  true, 
no  socius  crimink  could  ever  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness.  And  yet  no- 
thing was  more  clearly  establish- 
ed man  that  the  evidence  of  jo- 
cUs  criminist  who  came  forward  as 
a  witness  under  a  gift  of  pardon, 
was  good  evidence.  He  referred 
to  a  passage  in  the  Treatise  of  Bur- 
net, page  416,  and  to  the  case  of 
Home,  V.  ,  8th  December 

1799,in  which  it  was  decided,  that 
«*  a  promise  of  a  certain  reward 
to  a  witness,  if  he  would  speak  out, 
does  not  amount  to  a  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  witness."  The  noble 
lord  had  been  completely  misin- 
formed as  to  the  law  of  Scotland 
On  this  subject.  In  lord  MeU 
ville's 
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ville's  trials  a  question  arose  on  the 
adxnbsibility  of  the  testimony  oif 
Mr.  Trotter,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  given  under  promise  of  re- 
ward, and  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges  was  taken  upon  it.  The 
third  part  of  that  opinion  distinct- 
ly stated  that  no  promise  of  re- 
ward for  speaking  <*  the  full 
truth"  amounted  to  a  disquali- 
fication of  a  witness.  This  was 
not  merely  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
it  was  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
country.  But  the  noble  lord  con- 
tended, that  the  prosecutor  ought 
not  to  examine  before«hand  any 
witness  at  all.  He  would  disprove 
this  by  an  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity—no less  than  the  authority  of 
this  house  in  the  case  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, where  Mr.  Trotter  was  called 
before  the  committee  of  managers, 
and  questioned  touching  tlie  evi- 
dence which  he  was  likely  to  give 
on  the  trial.  These  were  a,utho- 
rities  which  he  hoped  the  house 
would  think  amply  justified  his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Campbell, 
and  which  more  than  justified  it, 
by  pointing  out  to  him  that  con- 
duct as  his  duty.  One  part  of  the 
deposition  of  Campbell  was  read 
by  the  noble  lord,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  stated,  that  ^<  nothing 
had  been  said  to  him  to  instruct 
him  in  the  evidence  which  he 
should  give  on  the  trial.''  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  trusted  that 
he  had  made  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  house,  that  the  private 
examinalion  was  no  objection  to 
the  witness,  and  if  no  objection  to 
the  witness,  that-  there  was  no  iU 
legality  on  the  part  of  those  who 
advised  or  conducted  that  exami- 
nation.— The  learned  lord  then 
referred  to  the  declaration  made 
by  Campbell,  <«  diat  he  bid  been 


treated  by  all  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  but  especially  by  the  lord- 
advocate,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  humanity."  The  noble 
lord  (A.  Hamilton)  had  stated, 
that  the  object  was  to  keep  the  pri- 
vate exammation  secret.  Secret ! 
Was  the  takine  of  the  deposition 
before  sir  Wiuiam  Rae,  the  she- 
riff, like  a  wish  to  keep  it  secret? 
On  the  contrary,  did  it  not  mani- 
fest an  intention  that  to  give  it 
publicity  was  the  sole  object  of 
having  it  before  the  sheriff,  be- 
cause ne  felt  that  by  doing  it  so, 
and  by  having  the  whole  entered 
upon  the  records  in  the  crown  of* 
fice,  he  permanently  fixed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  transac- 
tion upon  himself,  in  order  that, 
if  there  were  blame,  it  might  be 
attached  to  the  proper  person  f  It 
had  been  said,  too,  that  Campbell 
was  brought  forward  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  M'Kin,« 
lay.  The  disproof  of  uiis  was  in 
the  circumstance,  that  Campbell 
was  not  called  upon  as  a  witness 
until  that  stage  of  the  trial  when 
M'Kinlay  was  out  of  jeopardy.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  thought 
no  ground  was  made  out  for  the 
present  motion.  In  addition  to  all 
other  reasons  against  it,  by  bring- 
ing the  question  oefore  parliament, 
the  relief  to  which  the  person  pro- 
fessing to  be  aggrieved  was  en- 
titled before  a  court  of  justice  was 
interfered  with.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  the  house  would  now 
follow  the  precedent  established  in 
its  decision  in  1794*,  •n  the  motion 
to  produce  the  records  of  the  trial 
of  Palmer  and  others,  where,  al- 
though above  twenty  objections  to 
the  trial  were  made,  the  house  de- 
cided that  the  records  should  not 
be  produced. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  admitted  diat 
the 
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the  learned  lord  was  justified  in 
exonerating  himself  from  blame  ; 
but  having  been  one  of  the  coun- 
sel on* the  trial  of  M^Kinlay,  he 
diotild  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  contend  that  the  case  was 
one  not  of  a  mere  personal  natnre, 
but  involved  the  most  important 
<{tKstion9  as  touching  the  liber- 
ty of  the  subject  and  the  law  of 
Scotland.  The<:harge  preferred 
against  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland  was  twofo)d  :•— 
Isty  That  of  tampering  with  the 
witnesses  to  influence  their  testi- 
mony J— 2d,  That  of  calling  up- 
on a  witness,  who,  before  his  testi- 
mony could  be  received,  must  an- 
swer a  certain  question  in  the  ne« 
gative,  which  they  knew  he  could 
not  answer  in  the  negative  with- 
out perjury.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  these  charges  were  proved; 
but  these  were  the  charges.  They 
are  madeon  authority  which  must 
be  received  in  this  house;  they 
were  recorded  in  the  justiciary 
court,  and  were  uncontrovened 
by  any  thing  except  the  statement 
of  the  learned  lord  ^  Itwasthere- 
idre  but  fair  to  the  learned  lord — 
it  was  but  fair  to  the  hoose«-it 
was  but  fair  to  the  administration 
of  piiUic  justice  in  the  country, 
that  the  motion  should  be  agreed 
to,  and  that  so  the  house  might 
be  enabled  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  these  charges.  It  was  the 
doty  of  the  house  to  ascertain  its 
troth.  He  (Campbell)  had  taken 
pains  to  furnish  the  house  with  the 
,  particular  circumstances,  and  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  presmt ; 
Gmd  if  bis  story  were  not  true,  he 
woBld  put  it  to  any  person  to  say 
where  he  had'  ever  seen  a  single 
case  in  which  perjury  might  be  so 
clearly  established  ?  Months  bad 
aow  elapsed  since  the  trial,  and 


etreamstances  were  imputed  to  the 
learned  gentleman  which  it  could 
not  be  supposed  woidd  have  re- 
mained an  hour  uncontradicted. 
The  learned  lord  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  try  the  man  for  perjury, 
and,  by  having  him  convicted,  to 
rescue  his  chsu-acter,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  whole  profession  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  The 
learned  lord  had  stated  himsdf 
to  be  the  ^and  jury  of  Scot- 
land; he  might,  theiefore,  have 
indicted  the  witness,  and  esta- 
blished the  perjury.  At  least,  he 
might  have  rescued  die  professioa 
from  the  stigma  which  the  want 
of  prosecution  had  affixed  on  it^ 
and  which  the  learned  lord  and 
his  coadjutors  had  allowed  to  re- 
main as  a  memorial  of  shame  for 
so  many  months.  Now  what  was 
the  deposition  of  this  man  ?  that 
he  had  been  desired  by  the  sheriff 
to  make  his  breast  clion;  for  the  ad- 
vocate depute  promised,  that  he 
would  come  under  any  obligation, 
in  the  presence  of  Drummond,  in 
Glasgow.  Afterwards,  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  Drummond  said, 
that  M*Kimay  had  been  served 
with  an  indictment;  that  his 
(Campbell's)  name  was  in  the  list 
of  witnesses ;  now  was  his  time  to 
determine  whether  he  would  be  a 
witness.  Could  any  man  doubt 
of  the  import  of  thi6  intimation  > 
The  witness  said,  he  wished  to  get 
into  the  excise,  and  that  he  thought 
of  wridng  to  lord  Sidmouth ;  to 
Which  Mr.  Drummond  promised 
he  would  put  him  on  a  pkn  to  get 
into  the  excise.  Now  the  house 
would  recollect,  that  this  man  was 
in  dan^  of  his  life.  Would  get- 
ting him  into  the  excise  preserve 
his  life  >  At  die  second  interview 
Mr.  Drummond  asked  the  witness 
what  he  wanted  to  have?  To 
which 
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which  the  witness  gave  no  an- 
swer:— and  then  comes  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  record ;  for  it 
says,  that  if  the  witness  would  give  - 
such  information  as  would  please 
the  lord-advocate,  he  should  not 
be  examined  as  a  witness*  nor  tried 
himself.  Thus,  said  Mr.  G.  he 
concludes  his  tampering  with  no 
obscure  hint  of  the  means  talcen 
to  pervert  tlie  ends  of  j  ustice.  To 
talk  to  a  man  in  jeopardy  of  his 
danger,  and  the  means  whereby 
he  might  escape,  was  a  strong 
proof  of  the  abuse  of  j  ustice.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dnimmond  was  guilty;  but  there 
were  assertions  against  that  gentle- 
man which  required  contradiction. 
The  witness,  in  his  deposition, went 
on  to  state  that  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral, the  propuraior- fiscal,  the  she- 
riff-substitute,  and  a  clerk,  were 
present; — now,  could  not  those 
persons  contradict  this  testimony  ? 
were  not  they  all  witnesses  to  the 
conversation,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  for  givine  his  evidence 
he  should  be  carried  to  a  foreign 
country,  Prussia,  out  <)f  the  reach 
of  danger  ?  In  the  particular  line 
of  business  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, encouragement  was  given 
by  the  government  of  Prussia,  and 
diat  was  the  reason  he  wished  to 
o  there.  In  his  deposition  he 
istinctly  states  that  he  received 
mcmey,  and  this,  too,  in  the  pre- 
sence c^  the  gaoler  (Sibbald)  and 
another  person.  The  learned  lord 
had  said,  the  written  paper  was 
committed  to  the  flames,  thus  ad- 
mitting that  they  had  done  no- 
thing out  what- would  bear  the 
light.  With  respect  to  the  accu- 
sation of  his  noble  friend,  it  was 
this ;  that  as  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Home  Drummond,  was  the  de- 
puty of  the  learned  lord,  he  was 


responsible  for  the  oflfers  he  held 
out  tp  the  witness,  as  relating  to 
the  promises  of  reward  for  giv- . 
ing  his  testimony.  He  differed 
from  the  learned  lord  as  to  the  law 
of  Scotland.  If  the  witness  had 
received  any  reward  or  promise 
for  giving  his  testimony,  his  evi- 
dence could  not  be  received.  The 
sheriff  said  he  could  not  be  a  wit- 
nesrt)f  any  thin^  that  had  been 
done  towards  him ;  so  the  court 
decided,  and  so  the  learned  lord 
decides,  and  withdraws  him.  On 
what  grounds  could  the  learned 
lord  do  this,  unless  he  discredited 
the  witness,  or  that  it  was  against 
the  law  ?  Adverting  to  Burnet's 
book,  which  had  been  alluded  to> 
he  disclaimed  its  being  good  au- 
thority; nor  was  the  case  to  which 
the  learned  lord  referred ;  but  if 
the  learned  lord  would  state  that 
it  was  the  law  of  Scotland,  that 
he  (Campbell )  should  be  a  wit* 
ness,  although  he  received  reward^ 
he  would  then  contradict  him  on 
the  best  authority,  that  of  five  emi- 
nent counsel  of  £dinburgh»  whose 
names  he  would  not  mention,  or 
they  -would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  house.  They  had  given 
their  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  also 
that  Burnet  was  ver^  incorrect. 
However^  as  gentlemen  wished  to 
know  their  xuunes,  he  would  read 
them.  They  were  Messieurs  (^. 
Cranstoun,  J.  Moncrieff,  J.  A. 
Murray,  H..Cockburn,  and  An- 
drew Rutherford.  All  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  disdained  to 
set  their,  names  to  any  opinion  not 
founded  on  the  laws ;  and  he  was 
desirous  that  it  should  be  examined 
how  ipauch  such  an  opinion  bore 
.on  the  present  question*  Was  such  ^ 
a  witness  to  be  put  in  the  box, 
when  it  was.  known  before*hand 
he  could  not  serve  the  cause,  or 
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that  before  ^rv^f^  >^  ^^  mast 
commit  perjury  ?  l^e  honourable 
gentleman  referred  to  the  case  of 
Titus  Oates,  in  which  Poliexfen 
and  Serjeant  Mavnardy  two  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  that  time,  were  at 
issue  on  subornation  of  perjurv  in 
a  witness*  who  had  been  victualled 
and  otherwise  well  treated  and 
protected,  to  induce  him  to  give 
evidence.  Old  serjeant  Maynard 
on  that  occasion  said,  **  If  that 
is  your  course  of  proceedtng*  bro- 
ther, you  havf  found  out  a  better 
way  of  upholding  subornation  of 
perjury  than  the  very  devil  him- 
self*'' This  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  heard  it  asserted  that  it 
was  aBowable  to  tamper  with  wit- 
nesses ;  and  if  the  house  did  not 
take  proper  steps  on  it,  there  would 
not  be  a  petty  trafficker  in  the  law, 
or  a  penifogging  attorney  in  the 
kingdom,  but  what  would  think 
himself  justified  by  its  decision  in 
carrying  on  the  practice.  He 
therefore  felt  in  his  conscience, 
that  if  the  house  did  not  enter  in- 
to  this  investigation,  they  would 
do  the  greatest  disservice  to  the 
country  that  could  be  imagined. 
Public  justice  was  not  a  thmg  to 
be  played  or  trifled  with,  as  all  our 
liberties  d^nded  on  its  impartial 
administration,  and,  above  every 
thing,  on  the  sacredness  of  the  tes- 
timony  of  witnesses.  There  had 
been  a  question  put  to  him  which 
he  n^ust  answer  before  he  sat  down. 
It  was  true  that  Campbell  had 
contrived  to  send  to  one  of  his 
learned  friends  a  detailed  state- 
ment in  writing  of  what  had  af- 
terwards appeared  as  his  deposi- 
tion, and  the  way  he  adopted  was 
certainly  ingenious  enough,  for  he 
had  inclosed  it  in  a  roll  of  tobac- 
CO.  At  the  consultation  held  up- 
•on  it,  there  was  only  one  of  the 


gentlemen  who  believed  the  thing 
could  possibly  be  true.  They 
thought  it  to  be  a  story  made  up, 
when,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  witness 
was  breaking  down ;  but  they  de^ 
termined  to  reject  his  eligibility 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  /lord-Tegister) 
contended,  that  the  chaiges  against 
the  learned  lord  were  unfounded  ; 
and  contrasted  the  contradictions 
in  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 
If  the  record  was  laid  before  the 
house,  it  would  falsify  itself  from 
beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  had  made  the  offer  of  send- 
ing him  out  of  the  country,  be- 
cause his  life  was  considered  to  be 
in  danger;  and  yet,  while  the  wit- 
ness, in  this  part  of  his  deposition^ 
was  stating  this  fact,  he,  in  the 
next,  asserts  that  Mr.  Drummond 
had  promised  to  get  him  an  ex* 
ciseman's  place,  in  short,  there 
were  scanty  ingredients  of  truth 
poured  into  a  case  overflowing 
with  falsehoods.  Theleamed  gen- 
tleman here  expressed  hisastonish- 
ment,  that  out  of  the  five  counsel 
introduced  as  great  Scotch  law  au- 
thorities, four  should  have  been 
employed  in  defence  of  the  pri« 
soner.  Their  opinions,  in  point 
of  law,  were  not  sufficient  to  over- 
turn^ respectable  as  they  were,  the 
dictum  of  the  law  courts  of  the 
kingdom.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  defence,  the  learn- 
ed counsel  proposed  to  call  sir  W. 
Rae  and  other  witnesses,  which 
the  court  over-ruled.  So  much 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
law.  But,  in  truth,  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  paxt  of  the  prosecu-> 
tion  were  conducted  fairly  and 
openly.  By  producing  the  record, 
it  would  lead  to  the  crimination  o£ 
men  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves in  this  place.    After  the 
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trialy  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the-  conduct  of  the 
learned  lord^  in  which  the  learned 
gentleman  then  joined,  though 
now  he  thinlcs  the  conduct  of  the 
learned  lord  so  reprehensible, 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  said,  a  similar 
case  to  this  occurred  with  respect 
to  a  witness  on  the  trials  for  high 
treason  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1793,  where  he  swore  one  thing 
on  his  examination,  and  another 
on  the  trials,  so  that  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  were  obliged  to  fold 
up  their  briefs,  and  give  up  the 
trial.  Yet  inquiry  was  made  into 
these  cases,  which  showed  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  those 
trials.  In  this  case,  also,  there 
was  good  ground  for  inquiry.  He 
Aouid  havethoughtthatthe  learn- 
ed lord,  when  he  took  the  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses,  would  have  had 
the  precaution  which  every  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  this  country 
has,  namely,  ^o  have  a  clerk  pre- 
sent while  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined. It  had  been  said,  that  the 
house  could  not  inquire  into  a  case 
of  this  kind,  without  interfering 
with  the  course  of  justice.  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  house  could  not 
correct  arty  abuse,  or  inquire  Into 
the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the 
government. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the 
house  would  see  that  there  was 
no  ground  either  for  inquiry  or 
for  Vie  production  of  the  record. 
Tie  contended  that  the  opinion  of 
the  bench,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  proceedings,  showed  that 
a  secret  conspiracy^  bound  toge- 
ther with  oaths,  had  existed  in 
Glasgow,  which  justified  the  lord- 
advocate  in  bringing  on  the  trial. 
Campbell's  evidence  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  court  and  counsel 
.      1818. 


on  both  sides  as  unworthy  of  efe« 
ry  kind  of  credit ;  yet  now,  die 
argument  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  was,  that  Campbell's  evi- 
deuce  was  admissible  by  thehouse, 
in  order  to  found  inquiry.  As  to 
prosecuting  Campbell  for  perjury, 
the  only  point  was  that  respecting 
the  offer  of  an  office  to  him,  ana 
that  was  said  to  have  taken  place 
under  circumstances  which  pre* 
eluded  the  lord-advocate  from 
bringing  forward  such  a  pro^ecu* 
tion  against  him.  What  could 
have  induced  sir  W.  Rae  to  de. 
stroy  the  depositions  he  knew  not ; 
but  would  they  put  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Drammond  on  his  trial  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  on  the  evidence 
of  such  a  man  as  Campbell  ?  He 
trusted  the  house  would  see  there 
was  no  ground  for  inquiry,  con- 
sidering the  frequency  in  these 
times  of  getting  up  such  cases  as 
this.  He  therefore  gave  the  mo- 
tion a  direct  negative. 

Sir  S.  Romitly  said,  the  house 
was  calling  for  Uiis  record  in  or- 
der to  iee  what  proceeding  might 
afberwards.be  necessary  to  be  m- 
stituted.  Lord  Gillies  had  S2ud,' 
that  it  would  be  extremely  proper 
to  have  this  subject  further  inves- 
tigated ;  and  where  could  that  in- 
vestigation better  take  place  than 
before  the  house  ?  For  his  part,  he 
saw  nothing  so  incredible  in  the 
testimony  of  this  witness  from  be- 
^nning  to  end  of  it.  The  learned 
lord  had  never  denied  that  Mr. 
Home  Drummond  had  offered 
Campbell  money,  and  a  situsition' 
.  in  the  excise ;  nor  had  he. ever  said 
that  a  prosecution  could  not  have 
been  instituted  against  Campbell' 
for  perjury,  on  account  of  the 
want  or  two  witnesses.  He  did 
not  believe  the  noble  lord  would 
find  one  man  in  the  country  who 
D  could 
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^oiild  cpnufjier  fhU  as  a  case,  j^t 
up  to  serye  a  purpose.  T^Jprd^ 
apypcate  qf  Sicottaad  .had  t^^ 
Vhi^le  grand  jury  of*  the  cQUDtry 
in  himsdfy  a&d  uiorefpire  it  was 
tits  duty,  to  see  that  npthine  but 
tfie  purest  evidence  should  be 
hbpoght  against  anerson  charged 
with  a  crjininal  p^ence.  He,  was 
xnore  especially  bound  to  thi$>  be- 
-cause  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
more  stfict  with  respect  to  the 
purity  oif  witnesses  than  diat  of 
England,  l^e  noble  lord  (Castk- 
resu;h)  had  asked,  woul4  the  house 
-calTon  Mr.JDrunuoQnd  to  make 
his  defence  against  such  a  witness 
as  Caq(ipbell  T  He  would  call  on 
MnDriimmpnd^  or  the  no|^le,lord, 
or  the  first  man  in  the  coiintryy  to 
answer  a  charge  made  against  him 
pn  o^th.  The  poble  lord  was  un- 
fit for  legal  inyestigntipn,  if  he  dis* 
puted  that  proposition.  He  con- 
tended, that  an  unfair  method  had 
been  taken  to  procure  this  inan's 
testimony. 

.^Ir.  J.  P.  Qrant  denied  that  he 
had  concurred  in  any  compliment 
to  the  lord-advocate  for  his  con- 
duct on  the  trial ;  and  Mr.  Jeffrey 
bad  told  hihi,  that  what  he  said 
was  meant  as  a  compliment  only 
to  the  court ;  but  he  had  been  nia- 
terially  misx]|epresented,  in  the  re- 
port of  what  he  said,  in  the  public 
prints. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  lord^dvocate,  and 
opposed  the  motion. 

The  lord-advocate  said^the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  of  counsel  for 
M'Kinlay  had  obtained  the  autho- 
rized short-hand  writer's  notes  to 
correct  their  own  speeches,  and  by 
that  kept  back  the  publication  of 
the  txial  until  the  end  of  January. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes  were  so  incor^ 


rect,  as  to  re!(|uure  a.grpardeal  of 
trouble,  on  the  part  frf^the  copn- 
sel  for  M'Kinlay^  to  a^neiid  them. 

*J^e  attoniey-general 'said,  he 
saw  in  Campbell's  testifxipny  the 
mipd  of  a  most  artful  man,  who 
was  capable  of*  raising,,  on  a  sxnall 
foundation  of  truths  a^r^t  ^ric 
of  falsehood.  With  respect  to  this 
charge  against  the  ieaxpsdiard, 
if  any  witness  had  assured  him  be 
could  not  give  his  evidence,  be- 
cause his  own^ife,  and  that, of  his 
wife,  wpuld  be  in  danger  if  tie  did, 
he  (the  attorney-general)  would 
have  asspred  him  of  .protection; 
but  tiiat  would  not  have  been 
ta^npering  with  a  witness.  He  de- 
iiied  (although  he  was  iio  Scotch 
lawyer)  that  a  general  promise 
of  protection  would  disqualify  a 
witness*  Heopposed  the  produc- 
tion of  this  record. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay  said^  he 
wpuld  ask,  in  reference  to  Mr* 
Home  Drummond's  conversa- 
tions with  Campbell,  Was  it  usual 
to  ask  a  person  whether  be  would 
choose  to  be  examined  or  not? 
ThatMr.  Home  Drummond  had 
a  right  to  afford  htm  protection 
he  would  admit;  but  a  removal 
to  some  place  abroad  seemed  to 
him  to  be  something  more  than 
mere  protection,  and  to  be  there- 
fore unwarrantable.  For  the  sake 
of  inquiry,  he  must  vote  for  the 
production  of  the  record.  He 
would  explain  his  reasons.  He 
agreed  with  the  learned  lord-ad- 
vocate, that  the  state  of  the  conn- 
try  had  been  alarming  and  dan- 
^rous;  but,  agreeing  with  hin^ 
m  this  opinion^  he  would  ask  how 
it  happened,  that. there  bad  been 
no  trial  for  two  months  after  thi& 
period  of  alarm  and  danger,  and 
no  conviction  at  all  had  been  ob- 
tained i 
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Lord A.HamSton  replied.  He 
never  .befinre  that  xusht  heard 
:tfaat  Campbell's  evicfence  was 
considered  false ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  a  TOte  of  the  house 
would  clear  the  characters  of 
tfaeikamed  lord  and  his  coadju- 
tor  in  the  opmion  of  their  coun- 
tijnien* 

The  house  then  divided— For 
the  motion  of  lord  Archibald  Ha- 
2nilton»71~Against  it>  136— Ma- 
jority 65. 

Feb.  11. — ^Mr.  Babington  ad- 
verted to  the  loss  which  the  lower 
orders  might  experience  from  the 
bank  tokens  not  being  exchanged 
in  proper  time. 

Mr.  Vansittait  saw  no  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  two  years  al- 
lowed for  exchanging  tbem,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  but  very  few 
ofthem  would  not  find  their  way 
back  to  the  bank. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  of  supply, lord  Castle- 
reaeh  moved  a  grant  of  400,000/. 
to  Spain,  under  the  treaty  for  abo- 
lishing the  slave-trade. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  complained  that 
Spain  had,  without  the  usual  no- 
tice of  six  months,  prohibited  our 
cottons,  and  laid  a  duty  of  1 10/. 
fer  egnt,  on  our  iron  manufactures. 

JLordCastlereagh  observed,that 
our  cottons  had  been  altogether 
prohibited  prior  to  1792,  so  that 
in  this  respect  Spain  had  only  re- 
verted to  her  old  system.  Nothing 
that  could  have  been  done  was 
omitted  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  induce  that  of 
Spain  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
coomnercial  system;  but  unfortu- 
nately Spain  was  much  less  for- 
ward than  other  countries  in  adopt- 
ing those  truths  which  were  now 


happQy  ettablUhed,  and  which 
proved  that  the  true  interest  of 
every  country  was  to  throw  wide 
open  its  ports  to  the  unrestrained 
commerce  of  other  countries.  The 
same  imfortunate  prejudices  for* 
merly  restrained  commerce  be» 
tween  this  country  and  the  sister 
island,  and  between  Britain  and 
other  countries. 

After  some  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  lord  Castlereagh 
stated  that  the  sum  of  400,000/.. 
was  to  be  given  entire  to  the  Sf^a* 
nisd  firovemment,  to  which  those 
who  had  claims  for  compensation 
were  to  apply,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  house  was  re* 
sumed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  laid  on  die 
table  copies  of  the  treaty  with 
Portugal  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade.    ' 

Mr.  Fazakerley  rose,  pursuant 
to  his  motion,  to  move  that  in- 
structions be  given  to  the. secret  . 
committee  now  sitting,  directing 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether 
measures  had  been  taken  to  bring 
to  justice  the  persons  concerned 
in  exciting  riots  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  employ- 
ment of  persons  who  had  excited 
riots  had  been  mentioned  in  va- 
rious petitions  presented  to  the 
house>-<had  been  proved  by  some 
facts  which  came  out  during  the 
trials  of  persons  concerned  inuiose 
riots,  and  was  expressly  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
of  the  20th  of  Tune  last.  As  he 
had  not  himself  sufficient  local  in* 
formation  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der wbich  those  riots  had  been  ex- 
cited,hewould  satisfy  himself  with 
founding  his  motion  on  that  pas- 
sage of  the  report  which  he  had 
mentioned.  The  jails  had  been 
D  2  fiUed 
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fiUed  wkh  state  prisoners  under 
novel  circumstances^  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government  had  af- 
forded the  contrast  of  the  strong- 
est and  the  weakest  measures,  du- 
ring which  theunfortunate  persons 
bad  been  confined  with  more  than 
usual  severity ;  and  the  very  last 
$tep  had  been  a  letter  of  paternal 
admonition  for  the  good  manage- 
SDient  of  the  young  man  who  was 
discharged.  When  the  jails  had 
been  crowded  in  this  manner  by 
the  exertions  of  spies  and  inform- 
er, was  it  fair  or  just  that  no- 
thing should  be  brought  against 
the  persons  detained  ?  Was  it  de- 
ceot>  or  any  thing  like  a]>  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  when 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  trace  of  suspicion  against 
those  persons  ?  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  guard  against  expressing 
,any  opinion  generally  with  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  spies, 
though  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  public  vices  could  only  be  de- 
tected by  private  treachery.  But 
while  such  persons  were  employ- 
edt  the  greatest  caution  should 
be  exorcised  before  the  informa- 
tion they  furnished  was  acted  up- 
on. He  should  trouble  the  house 
no  further ;  the  whole  object  of 
his  motion  was  merely  to  ask 
that  those  persons  who  had  ei- 
ceeded  their  instructions  should 
be  detected  and  brought  to  jus- 
tice. He  should  therefore  move, 
«-»<<  That  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  of  secrecy,  to  in- 
.  squire  whether  any  and  what  mea- 
sures had  been  uken  to  detect  and 
bring  to  justice  those  persons  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  the  8th 
June,  who  may,  by  their  language 
and  conduct,  have  encouraged 
those  designs  of  which  it  was  in- 


tended they  should  dnly.  be  the 
instruments  of  detection." 

Mr.C.  Bathurst  said,  the  ho- 
nourable member  seemed  to  be 
under  a  mistake,  with  respect  to 
the  object  of  his  motion,  fi>r  com- 
mittees were 'already  armed  with 
all  the  necessary  powers  for  exa- 
mining into  the  matter  commitned 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  honourable  member, 
that  government  was  bound  to  de- 
tect and  bring  to  justice  such  per- 
sons as  were  concerned  in  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  taken  place* 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  ; 
but  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence, 
that  the  government  was  bound 
to  prosecute  those  persons  from 
whom  diey  had  received  informa- 
tions,, the  conclusion  was  most  er- 
roneous; for  it  assumed  that  ^ich 
was  not  the  fact,  that  these  per- 
sons were  the  authors  of  all  the 
disturbances  which  had  occnrred. 
He  would  admit  that  the  conduct 
of  those  persons  whose  assistance 
was  so  necessary  in  cases  of  revolt 
or  sedition,  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  disaffection  which  it 
was  intended  to  put  down,  for 
they  must  of  course  Jiave  seemed 
to  approve  of  that  which  was  go- 
in^  forward,  in  order  that  ^  they 
might  be  better  able  to  know  and 
communicate  what  was  ultimate- 
ly intended.  It  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect 
such  men.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  persons  alluded  to  were 
the  first  cause  of  the  disaffection, 
ic  would  then  become  another 
question,  for  ministers  would  not 
give  any  sanction  or  encourage- 
ment to  such  persons.  But  those 
who  were  anxious  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  vilifying  ministers, 
had,  the  moment  they  understood 
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that  Mr.  OliTcr  vas  concerned 
with  the  consptratorst  and  that  he 
was  actmg  under  the  orders  of 
govemnaent  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information^  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  throwing  the  whole 
blame  on  them.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentlem^  then  stated, 
that  OHTer  had  not  been  known 
to  gorenunent  until  after  he  had 
been  concerned  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings on  his  own  account,  and  that 
thoi  he  WAS  made  use  of  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  in- 
formation of  what  was  going  on. 
Widi  respect  to  the  character  of 
this  man,  the  government  never 
knew  any  thing  that  was  bad  un- 
til they  understood  him  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  meetings ;  and 
when  he  was  to  act  at  au  for  the 
croMm,  it  vras  merely  to  give  in* 
formation.  The  house  would  bear 
him  out  in  the  statement,  that  no- 
thing was  more  usual  than  for 
such  persons,  when  they  were  de- 
tected, to  torn'  round  upon  those 
who  gave  information  against 
them,  and  endeavour  to  fasten 
the  gutlt  upon  them.  If,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  a  general  rising 
was  fixed  on  for  the  10th  of  June, 
and  that  it  was  put  off  till  the 
20th,  at  the  insdgation  of  Oliver, 
was  it  not  plain,  that  though  his 
conduct  might,  in  some  degree, 
have  encouraged  them,  yet  that 
diey  must  have  digested  their 
plans  of  insurrection  before  he 
joined  them  ?  If  even,  only  com- 
paratively, a  small  number  had 
assembled  in  a  secret  manner  for 
seditious  purposes,  the  govern- 
ment wouid  be  justified  in  acting 
as  they  had  done ;  but  he  should, 
perhaps,  remove  the  grounds  of 
some  objections  when  he  stated, 
that  not  one  individual  had  been 
arrested  upon  the  information  of 


Oliver ;  nor  was  it  upon  his  in-' 
formation  that  any  measure  upon 
which  the  habeas  corpus  had  been 
suspended  was  founded*  There 
could  not,  therefore,  be  any  con- 
nection established  between  that 
measure  and  the  information  of 
the  individual  alluded  to.  The 
right  honourable  geptleman  then 
continued  to  show  that  Oliver  had 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  persons ' 
tried  in  London ;  that  Brandreth 
had  once  said,  that  Oliver  was 
with  him  on  a  particular  day; 
but  when  reminded  by  a  person 
present  that  he  must  be  mistaken, 
as  Oliver  was  in  Yorkshire  on  that 
day,  he  never  persisted  in  his  ns* 
senion,  nor  did  he  ever  repeat  it 
afterwards.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  saw  no  reason  why 
government  should  punish  a  perw 
son  who  only  did  what  was  right 
in  procuring  the  information  re^ 
quired  of  him.  He  concluded  by 
opposing  the  motion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  if  he 
were  ever  to  accept  the  office  of 
a  spy,  he  would  not  wish  to  have 
a  better  employer  than  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down ;  for  he  was  certain 
that  he  would  be  defended  in 
what  he  should  do,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  take 
all  the  blame  upon  himself.  He 
could  not  but  remark,  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  with  respect 
to  Oliver  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  house. 

Mr.  C.  Bathurst  rose  to  order. 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  did  not 
mean  to  impute  to  him  that  be 
wished  to  mislead  the  house. 

Lord  Milton  proceeded.     He 
maintained  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman    had    failed    to 
make  Oiit  a  defence  in  what  he 
D  3  had 
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had  stated  respecting  OUver.  He 
referred  die  house  to  a  repoit  of 
.  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  dtssattsfactioii  was 
confined  principally  to  the  mid- 
land and  northern  districts;  How 
then  did  it  happen,  that  a  connec* 
don  was  opened  between  them 
and  London  ?  Peihaps  the  Lon- 
don delegate  might  be  able  to  an- 
swer thequestion.  It  was  he  who 
was  sent  down  by  the  secretary  of 
state  who  established-tfaelink ;  and 
in  this  he  was  borne  out  by  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  magisi' 
trates  in  the  places  where  any  se* 
cret  meetings  were  held  were  di- 
ligerdy  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  the  London  dele- 
gate, from  whom  they  supposed 
all  the  mischief  proceeded.  It 
was  said  that  none  were  arrested 
against  whom  OHver  appeared  as 
a  witness.  Such  m*ght  have  been 
the  case  ;  but  surely  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  many  were* 
not  taken  up  and  imprisoned  in 
consequence  of  informadon  im^ 
mediately  derived  from  him.-  He 
wished  the  house  to  attend  to  one 
particular  part  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable <^fideman's  (Mr«  B/s) 
speech*  He  stated  that  no  rising 
had  taken  place  at  Notdngham, 
where  Oliver  had  been,  but  that 
a  rising  had  taken  place  at  those 
places  where  he  had  not  been, 
namely,  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire, Derby,  and  Birmingham. 
Mr.  B.  Bathurst  said  he  md  not 
deny  that  Mr.  Oliver  was  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  a  ris. 
ingtook  place,  but  he  was  not 
there  at  the  dme  when  such  an 
event  occurred. 

Lord  Milton  would  say  no  more 
upon  that  subject.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  coula  recol- 
lect from  two  to  eight  o*clock. 


The  house  would  not  do  their 
duty  unless  they  enabled  die  com* 
mittee  ta  enter  into  a  ftril,  sub- 
stantial, and  efficient  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  both  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  mission^  and  of 
those  by  whomthey  were  emfdoy* 
ed.  It  was  a  little  too  much  that 
the  peopleof  England  shouidhave 
been  subjected  to  a  system  of  es« 
pionage,  without  giving  an  op* 
portunity  of  inquiry  into  conduct 
which  called  for  most  serious  m« 
vestigadon.  It  was  a  Ittde  too 
mucn  to  perceive  the  conduct  of 
spies  treated  with  so  litde  dises-^ 
teem  in  the  house,  instead  of  view* 
ing  it  with  the  indignadon  it  so 
juftdy  merited. 

M«C  Grant,  jun.  opposed  the 
modon.  There  was  never  any  in- 
stance of  disafiecdon  openly  ap- 
pearing in  the  country,  in  whidi 
the  opposition  did  not  charge  the 
ezisdng  government  with  heing 
concerned  in  the  excitement  of  ic^ 
The  meeting  whidi  was  proposed 
on  the  10th  of  Marcln  but  post- 
poned to  the  SOth  of  the  same 
month,  could  have  no  refetvnce 
to  the  subsequent  interference  of 
01iver,forhehad  notbeenthrough 
the  country  undl  some  time  after 
the  periods  mentioned.  Oliver 
was  presem  at  Derby  when  Brand* 
reth  and  the  others  were  tried 
there.  Their  cause  was  conducted 
by  an  able  man  (Mr.Denman)* 
Would  he  have  omitted,  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  the  production 
of  Oliver,  if  he  thouent  it  could 
be  of  service  in  their  defence  ?  If 
it  could  be  made  out  before  the 
jury  upon  these  trials  that  the  pri- 
soners were  led  on  and  excited  by 
an  eniissary  of  government,  they 
would,  there  was  no  doubt,  have 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
At  least  they  would  have  recom- 
mended 
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mended  the  udfortiinate  xni^n  to 
mercy.  . 

Mr.  Bebti^t  trustecl  that  he 
should  establ&h^^a  ca^e  sufficient 
to  induce  the  houke  to  coihgly 
with  the  motion/  or  otherwise' 
prove  that  the  committee  mU^  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  grossest 
juggles  tliat  ever  was  played  off 
upon  the  public.  Last  year  the 
government  drew  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment agaitist  the  country  on  the 
part  of  the  crown.  That  indict- 
ment was*  exaxiitned  in  a  com- 
mittee of  both  hduses,  and  strbng 
measures  taken  upon  it.  Strict' 
inquiry  was  nlade  into  the  fcause 
of  the  king.  The  people  now 
complained.  They  complained 
that  spies  and  informers  had  ex- 
cited  thosfe  disturbances  upon 
which  so  much  alarm  was  ground- 
ed. They  desired  that  a  comi^ 
mittee  should  inquire  mto  their 
case.  Was  no  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  Cause  of  the  people  ?  He 
would  not  give  a  general  opinion 
upon  the  employment  of  spies ; 
it.reqiiired  a  cautious  hand  to  di- 
rect such  dangetous  agents.  They 
who  had  been  employed  in  such  a 
character  performed  acts  which 
could  not  be  thought  of  without 
pain.  Sincfe  the  year  1812,  Lan- 
cashire had  been  the  scene  of  their 
exertion^.  They  were  selling  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-subjects  at  a 
high  rate,  exciting .  alarm,  and 
stirring  up  petsecution  against  un- 
formnate  men,  who  were  obliged 
to  live  upon  six  shillings  a  week, 
frequently  upon  less.  There  was 
a  captain  Raine  (we believe)  who 
foniied  one  of  this  party.  He 
published  a  book  upon  the  subject 
of  spies ;  and  this  person,  a  cap- 
tain of  miRtia,  was  instructed  how 
to  proctod  by  an  officer  high  in 
rank>  whose  name  he  would  not 
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ittehtioh^  A"numb<^r  of  his  meii 
were  enlfste&lnto  the  party,  who 
were  boiind  'to'  each?  oth6r  by'se- 
ci^  paths  in  thUt  countt^.  Their 
tooVax>  oath  o^  deVb\ine  to  de-. 
struct^on  the  body'of 'anj'persoii 
who  .dbioUld^'  c^me  foVWard  as  a 
witnesji  against  his  cpmpa!ni6ns'. 
In  words  too  horHble  arid  blas- 
phembus  to  mention,  they  also  de- 
voted their  soiits,  witR  a  view  to 
the  same  object  o^'prejsefving.se^ 
crecy .  All  thiswas  done  for  &k 
piirpxise  of  diseoivery.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr,. 
Bathurst)  had'  pronounced  a  pa-, 
neg^yric  of  OfiVer.  Why  did  he 
not  also  pronounce  the  panegyric 
of  Ci^tles?  He  would  have  done 
it  if  necessary.  If  occasion  re- 
quired, the  paid^  the  clothed,  th^ 
infamous  witness,  Caules,  would- 
have  been  praised.  Thalt  1>ig^- 
mist,  that  bully  to  a  brothel,  thalt 
former  of  notetf,  that  spy,  was' 
clothed  by  the  magistrates  of  the* 
police,  that  he  might'  be  able  to 
appear  in  cou^t  undet  the  apj^ekr- 
ance  of  a  decent  persbn.  Oliver' 
was  represented  as  a  man  of  good 
morals.  He  could  not  tell  miere 
the  right  honourable  gendeman 
(Mr.  Bathurst)  obtained  hi^  in- 
formation, but  he  could  assure 
thfe  house  that  Oliver,  so  for  from 
being  unsullied  in  the  object  of  his 
career^  commenced  it  like  the 
worthy  Mr.  Castles,  by  a  fraud 
upon  women;  he  married  two* 
wives.  If  put  into  the  box  as  a 
witness  against  him,  he  (Mr.  Ben^ 
net)  should  be  also  ready  to  prove; 
that  this  moral  gentleman  owed  to' 
the  mercy  of  others  xht  life  which" 
he  then  enjoyed.  On  the  24th  of 
April  last  Oliver  was  introduced 
by  Pendrill  to  a  person  named 
Mitchell,  at  Liverpool.  PendriH" 
had  gone  there  for  tht  purpose  of 
D  4        proceeding 
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:  to  America*  He  was 
also  introouced  to  a  man  named 
Jones,  and  they  agreed  that  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  reform 
should  be  held.  The  meeting;  was 
proposed  by  Oliver  himself.  Oli- 
ver represented  himself  at  that 
time  as  intending  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
Shields,  for  the  purpose  of  circu- 
lating reform  petitions.  Hepressed 
them  to  send  a  delegate  tollondon 
from  Birmingham.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Leeds,  and  from  Leeds 
to  Manchester.  There  he  endea« 
.voured  to  stimulate  respectable 
persons  to  call  meetings.  He  re- 
presented himself  as  concerned  in 
all  the  disturbances  that  had  oc- 
curred for  some  years.  In  that 
of  1791  and  1795,  in  the  business 
of  Colonel  Despard,  and  that  he 
had  been  also  instrumental  in  aid- 
ing the  escape  of  Thistlewood  and 
young  Watson.  From  Manches- 
ter he  went  again  to  Liverpool, 
Inhere  he  was  joined  by  his  com- 
panion  Mitchell,  who  wa&arrested 
while  in  company  with  him.  A 
meetinff,  however,  took  place  af- 
terwards. As  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  this  meeting,  Oliver  said 
be  objected  to  the  system  of  pe- 
titiontngt  and  said  that  they  could 
not  do  much  without  resorting  to 
physical  force.  A  person  present 
said,  **  I  know  nothing  about 
that."  The  meeting  was  not  held 
on  this  day.  It  was  put  off  until 
the.  5th  o£  May,  and  the  adjourn- 
ment was  proposed  by  Oliver. 
When  the  day  arrived,  some  de- 
legates made  their  appearance, 
wEo  appeared  to  be  in  the  great- 
est misery.  OUver  was  requested 
to  take  the  chair.  He  declined  it 
at  first,  but  afterwards  complied. 
He  commenced  by  saying,  that 
tkM^re  was  no  use  in  petitioning  i 


that  the  people  of  London  were 
waiting  for  the  movements  of 
those  in  the  country,  and  that  no- 
thing would  do  but  physical  force. 
He  asked  what  arms  they  had  in 
the  different  districts,  and  thea 
pulling  out  some  cards,  caHed  up- 
on those  present  to  write  down  up- 
on them  the  number  of  men  that 
each  could  bring  forward,  and  to 
»gn  his  name  to  it.  They  re- 
fused to  comply,  but  Oliver  him- 
self then  wrote  down  the  numbers 
as  they  dictated  to  him.  This  he 
believed  in  his  conscience  to  be 
the  foundation  of  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  delegates 
from  the  different  districts  fur* 
nished  a  regular  account  of  the 
quota  of  men  each  of  them  could 
send.  All  this  could  be  proved^ 
if  necessary,  upon  oath.  He  could 
produce  a  letter,  written  by  Oli- 
ver to  his  friend  Pendrill,  of  the 
most  base,  false,  and  deceitful 
kind ;  to  the  man  who  had  been 
his  friend,  who  had  liberated  hinx 
from  prison,  and  supplied  him. 
with  money  in  his  distress.  Oli* 
ver  afterwards  visited  Mitchell  in 
Cold-bath-fields  prison,  and,  after 
betraying  him,  acted  the  villain  so 
far  as  to  ask  him  to  write  to  his 
friends  in  the  country  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  appeal  to  arms. 
Mitchell  refused  to  have  any  fur^ 
ther  communication  with  himtand 
said,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
traitor.  It  was  after  this  he  went 
to  Nottingham.  He  should  prove 
that  he  was  there,  and  also  at  Der- 
by, though  it  was  denied  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite. He  might  not  have  been 
exactly  in  the  bam  where  some  of 
die  meetbgs  were  held ;  but  that 
he  had  been  at  Derby  there  could 
be  no  doubt»  from  the  documenu 
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he  should  produce.  It  was  stated 
10  the  paper,  that  when  Oliver  was 
asked  what  were  die  means  intend- . 
ed  to  be  made  use  of»  he  answered, 
Pliysical  force.  He  also  said,  that 
Leeds  and  Birmingham  were  pre- 
pared, but  that  Derby  was  quiet ; 
€000  men  could  be  raised  in  Lon- 
don, and  WooUer  would  print  the 
proclamation.  And  this  was  the 
man,  who,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  honoura  )le  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  B.),  had  done  no- 
thing to  stir  up  the  people  to  acts 
of  disorder.  He  had  appeared  at 
Nottingham  in  the  character  of  a 
London  delegate.  He  told  the 
people  to  stand  by  their  country, 
and  urged  them  on  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  riot  and  insurrection. 
He  (Mr.Bennet)  would  tell  the 
light  honourable  eentleman,  that 
notwithstanding  his  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  Oliver  had  seen 
Brandreth.  He  could  furnish  a 
witness.. .Jie  could  furnish  a  wit- 
ness, he  would  repeat,  though  he 
would  not  mention  the  name,  who 
would  make  affidavit  to  that  ef- 
fect* That  at  the '  i'hree  Salmons 
public  house,  Brandreth  and  he 
had  met  with  Oliver,  who  said 
that  WooUer  would  print  the  pro- 
damations;  that  London  was  now  ^ 
determined  upon  a  rising,  but 
would  not  act  in  concert  with  the 
coontry,  previous  to  sending  trus- 
ty persons  to  see  that  all  was  right 
there.  Brandreth,  upon  that  oc- 
casion, said,  that  he  had  attended 
a.  meeting  at  Nottingham,  where 
.iMt  had  seen  Oliver,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  observed,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  Nottingham  as 
a^iallying  point;  that  he  would 
remain  at  Nottingham  with  plea- 
«ire,  bat  that  it  was  necessary  to 
support  his  fiiends  in  Yorkshire, 
who  w^e  jn  arms  for  the  same 


cause.  Thesefactshad  been  stated 
by  Brandreth  to  his  solicitor.  The 
8th  or  9tb  of  June  had  been  mark- 
ed out  for  the  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion* Oliver  then  went  back  to 
Birmingham,  haying  previously 
stated  that  sir  F.  Burdett  and  ma- 
jor Cartwright  were  apprised  of 
their  plans,  and  that  many  offi- 
cers would  take  part  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  plot  had  been  made  to 
ensnare  the  people  into  the  com- 
mission of  overt  acts  of  insurrec- 
tion. Oliver  wrote  letter  after 
letter,  and  even  sent  an  agent  to 
Birmingham  to  ouicken  into  ac* 
tion  any  who  mignt  happen  to  be 
disaffected.  But  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham would  meddle  with  no- 
thing of  the  kind. — One  most  im- 
portant fact  could,  not  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  house; 
that  from  the  day  Oliver  ceased 
to  be  a  missionary  and  a  touristy 
the  public  tranquillity  had  been 
completely  restored.  None  in  that 
house  had  ever  known.  In  their 
owi)  case,  a  wife  and  children  cla- 
morous for  bread !  Such  cases, 
however,  but  too  frequently  oc- 
curred, and  the  passions  tliey  na- 
turally excited  might  easily  be 
conceived.  Of  such  cases  advan- 
tage had  undoubtedly  been  taken 
to  work  upon.  No  ground  had 
existed  for  alarm,  till  Oliver  had 
made  his  appearance,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  raise  one  part  of  the 
country  against  the  other.  The 
wonder  was,  that  the  people  had 
not  had  recourse  to  that  physical 
force  that  had  been  held  out  to 
them.  Tliousands  in  London 
(without  going  the  saiqe  length 
as  Mr.  Colquhoun)  were  thrown 
loose  upon  society,  and  procured, 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  prey- 
ing upon  the  community.     The 
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case  was  the  sztxi^f  though' not  to 
the  same  exteht,  in  other  large 
towns.  Heliopedthe  house  would 
save  the  pedple  frbm 'a  ^ystetii' so 
odious:  he  w^s  TtAdy  to  establish 
these  statehients  upon  the  oaths 
of  cr^lble  withiesses, 

Mr.  Wilberforcehadfofmed  an 
opinion  of  the  condutt  of  Oliver ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  the 
hon,  gehtleman  who  spoke  last 
were  correct,  he  should  ascribe 
more  effect  to  it  than  he  ^ad  done 
before.  He  recollected  upon  a 
former  occasion,  that  when  a  di- 
plomatic conversation  had  taken 
place  between  lord  Malmesbury 
and  De  la  Croix,  in  which  lord 
Malmesbury  appeared  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage,  Mr.  Fox 
hsd  said,  he  should  Tike  to  know 
What  M.  de  la  Croix  would  say  to 
it.  So  upon  the  present  occasion, 
he  (Mr.Wilberforce)  would  like 
to  know  what  would  be  *  said  by 
Mr.  Oliver,  Could  die  allega- 
tions be  proved  agamst  that  indi* 
vidual,  he  ought  certainly  to  be 
brought  to  justice;  and  he  was 
disposed  to  think  he  must  have 
act^  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  instructions  he  had  received. 
Some  of  his  honourable  friends 
who  had' condemned  the  use  of 
spibs  and  informers  upon  the 
present  occasion,  had  not  passed 
against  them  a  general  sentence 
of  condemnation.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  assume  such  a  charac- 
ter Without  falsehood.  Those  were 
crooked  ways,  and  the  system  it- 
self should  be  wholly  exploded. 
Oliver  made  a  very  different  im- 
pression on  his  feelings,  when  in 
the  comnHttee,  than  at  present. 
The  inquiry  was  likely  onlv  to  in- 
volve them  in  fresh  difficulties. 

The  solidtor-general  said,  that 
it  must  be  evident,  upon  the  face 


of  the  report^  that  a  plan  of  si- 
mtiltaneoUs  insurre^on  had  eAit* 
ed  long  before  thie  nanie  of  Oliver^ 
was  attempted  to  be  incorjibrated 
with  any  scheme  of  thelcfnd.  Not 
one  syllable  from  Oliver  was  re* 
ci&ived'butas  an  accomplice  i  and 
this  he  could  safely  say,  that  dii« 
ring  thetrlals  at  Westminster,  he 
never  had  asked  the -jury  to  be- 
lieve Oliver  in  the  character  of  a 
spy.  What  then  was  the  case 
which  the  honourable  ge^itleman 
had  made  out?  The  narrative 
came  from  polluted  sources ;  and 
with  respect  to  the!  foundation  of 
the  motion,  it  received  no  support 
from  the  allegations  of  the  secret 
commfttee.  It  was  never  meant 
to  bring  f6rwaid*  Oliver  as  a  wit- 
ness. As  to  Brandreth,  he  had 
been  preparing  pikes  for  a  const* 
defable  time :  if  he  was  the  first 
apprehended,  it  was  becatise  he 
Was  deemed  the  most  culpable  of 
the  leslders  of  disaffection  known 
openly  to  the  state. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said  that  the 
question  was,  whether  the  house 
would  dare  to  face  their  constita« 
ents  without  complying  with  the 
motion  of  his  honounS>le  friend 
by  going  into  a  committee.  The 
house  had  not  long  to  live,  and 
he  conjured  them  to  consider  the 
strides  they  were  taking  ac;ainst 
the  liberties  of  the  people  at  Targe. 
Thedoctrine  was  now  maintained, 
that  ministers  had  nothing  to  do 
but  pounce  upon  a  man  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  and  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  credited  by 
themselves  or  a  court  of  law. 
Let  the  house  reflect  on  the  fear- 
ful power  they  were  about  to  . 
concede  to  the  executive  arm  by 
countenancing  such  a  doctrine  as 
this.  Ministers  had  only  to  com* 
mit  a  man,  and  liis  evidence  was 

in 
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In  consequence  attempted  td  be 
pqlloted^  Hecotild  not  help  corn- 
nientttfg  oti  tte^  st^rettt^t  of  his 
hoM«r¥aMeJMid|il«atn^friend(the 
soliotter-^eneml)  with  respect  to 
Bs^tndredy  who  did  not  appear  to 
hrte  been  concerned  in  any  plans' 
of  disttflfection  till  the  8th  of  last 
Jmte*  When  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  seemed  to  lay  so 
ntodi  stress  on  the  circumsMnce 
of  the  pHdoner^  at  Derby  not  "say* 
ingthatOliVerhadbeei^ayedtheinv 
when  th^  were  brought  out  for 
desffii^  he  wished  to  ask  him  in 
torn,  whether' he  believed  such 
a  declaration  ^ould  hare  saved 
them?  It  was  aslcin?  them)  *n 
fact,  whether  they  believed  that 
a  greater  culprit  had  led  them  in- 
to their  scrapes.  As  to  spies,  he 
hoped  it  was  needless  for  him*  to 
state,  thar-he  altogether  concurred 
in  deprecating  them,  and  that  he 
never  cottld  consent  to  a  system  of 
employing  private  treachery  for 
the  detection  of  public  treason. 
His  honourable  mend  declared 
he  should  like  to  hear  what  Oliver 
had  to  say ;  so  should  he.  He 
would  again  ask>  how  they  could 
consistently  vote  against  their  go- 
ing into  an  inquiry*  He  con- 
cluded with  voting  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  tfhe  had  re- 
cognised in  the  honourable  and 
learned  eentkman  a  right  to  re- 
gukte  me  order  of  debates,  he 
^Muld  not  have  persisted  in  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  house  be- 
fore the  explanation,  so  extraor- 
dinarily called  for,  had  been  given ; 
he  used  the  term*-so  extraordi- 
narily called  for— not  with  refer- 
ence tothehonourableand  learned 
member's  speech,  but  to  the  col- 
loquial and  irregular  mode  in 
which  he  demanded  a  reply.   His 


(sir  8.  Ronftifly's)  practice,  bb* 
here  and  elsewhere,  might  have' 
tai^ght  him,  that  thene'  might  bb*' 
tv^o:  reasons  for  nOt  giving  an  et*' 
planation--^ithfer  th^  them^bw 
ing  hadotiginallybeenhibstdekr* 
ly  expressed!  or  that  th^-  rUhit^- 
pi^esentation'  hkd  been  so  witfel-l 
and  gross,  that  it  might  be' vety* 
safely  left   to   the    audience  to 
weigh  its  mei'ft^,    Fi^om  the'  ho*' 
nourable  and  learned  gentl^toUxl* 
who    last   addressed  the  hot^se^' 
they  would  be  led  to  conclude; 
that  the  ptopositibn^was,  that  an 
inquiry  tinould  be  instituted,  not' 
onlyas  to  the  stated  but  theprdved^ 
mioconduct  of  spies  employed  by 
government.     He  had  not  even 
stopped  at  this  misrepresentation^ 
for,  whether  distrusting^  the  facts 
detailed  by  his  honourable -fri^d  • 
behind  him  (Mr.Bennet)  or  the' 
force  of  his  reasoning  upon  them  j 
or  invited  by  a  hoped,  attempted, 
but  unachieved  triumph*  over  his ' 
honourable  and  learned  friend  the 
solicitor-general,  he  had  thought ' 
fit  to  put  In  a  plea  in  bar,  and  to ' 
call  upon  the  house  to  consider ' 
whether  it  dared  to  put  a  nega- 
tive upon  a  question  before  it. 
The  time  for  that  topic  was  fortu- 
nately not  yet  artived :  to  what- 
ever mi/Z^mtftmi  some  personsmight  ' 
look  forward,  when  parliament 
should  be  overawed  and  intimi- 
dated from  without,  it  was  not 
yet  come.    All  this,  however,  was 
but  surplusage  to  the  real  matter 
in  discussion.    The  motion  was, 
that  the  committee  of   secrecy ' 
shall  be  directed  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  against  per- 
sons described  in  the  second  re- 
port.   Who  were  those  persons  ? 
llie  honourable  mover  had  inter- 
rupted one  speaker,  to  state,  that 

he 
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he  did  not  refer  to  (Miver  and  the 
trials  at  Derby,  but  to  Castles  and 
the  tf  ials  in  London.  The  mo- 
tion meant  nothing,  if  it  did  not 
apply  to  Oliver*  It  might  how- 
ever be  said,  that  it  was  intended 
to  have  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a 
prospective  application;— -buthov 
would  its  condition  be  at  all  im- 
proved by  the  assertion  f  There 
was  now  no  pretence  that  Castles 
iiras  employed  by  government; 
he  was  taken  with  uie  rest  who 
were  chained  with  treason,  and 
having  turned  king's  evidence, 
the  house  of  commons  was  called 
upon  to  vote  an  inquiry.  What 
steps  had  been  taken  lo  prosecute 
htm?  Did  any  man  upon  earth 
ever  (lear  of  a  motion  so  novel  or 
so  absurd  ?  Was  it  not  the  noto- 
rious practice  of  all  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  admit  accomplices  as  wit. 
nesses?  and  why,  in  this  sanc- 
tioned, hallowed,  and  dignified 
crime  of  treason,  was  a  different 
rule  to  prevail  to  that  which  go- 
verned the  vulgar  offences  of  mur- 
der or  robbery  i  But  why  had  the 
name  of  Castles  been  thrust  in 
at  all  I  The  reason  was  obvious, 
because  the  learned  solicitor-ge- 
neral having  given  so  complete 
an  answer  to  the  case  of  Oliver, 
the  honourable  mbver  in  his  di- 
stress had  resorted  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  applying  his  proposition 
to  Castles.  The  present  was  the 
first  instance  he  recdilected  of  a 
motion,  a  concurrence  in  which 
would  be  equally  inconvenient  to 
both  its  supporters  and  opponents. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
earthly  or  transcendent  interests 
might  be  involved ;  but  if  they 
were,  to  what  body  would  wise 
men  confide  them?  to  those  of 
whom  thev  had  recently  recorded 
their  opinion  thajL  they  were  in- 


competent to  the  fanctionsalready 
delegated  to  them*  They  selected 
the  most  vital  inquiry  on  which 
morality,  religion,  unity,  comm»- 
nity,  happiness,  tranquillity,  and 
all  sorts  of  blessings  depended, 
and  they  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
thL  proscribed  committee:  utter- 
ly incompetent,  in  their  opinion^ 
to  discharge  the  functions  already 
assigned  to  them,  they  were  to  be 
burdened  with  fx«sh  labours^  and  « 
matters  of  still  greater  solemni- 
ty.   How  inconsistent    is   this! 
Surely  the  ingenuous  mind  of  the 
honourable  mover,   when  made 
sensible   of    the    absurdity  into 
-which  he  had   been  led,  would 
be  the  first  to  discover,  before  the 
end  of  the  debate,  that,  instead  of 
appearing  in  his  own  true  colours, 
as  an  independent  and  enlightened 
man,  he  bad  played  the  part  of 
a  familiar  domestic  animal,  em- 
ployed only  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
parliament.    It  was  clear  that  fi;o- 
vemments  cannot  go  on  if  they 
refuse  information  of  such  plots 
as  may  be  formed  against  their  se- 
curity.   It  was  equally  clear  that» 
in  order  to  come  at  this  tnfordia* 
tion,  they  must  have  recourse  to 
some  means,  be  they  good  cr  bad» 
fair  or  otherwise*    It  had  been  in- 
sinuated, that  ministers  had  pro- 
cured the  suspension  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  by  exhit>iting  the 
country  in  a  state  of  danger  and 
disaffection.  This  disaffection  was 
brought  forward  in  graye  reports 
of  alleged  danger,  and  upon  thece 
reports  they  came  forward  to  par- 
liament for  the  powers  required* 
But  it  could  be  satisfactorily  prov- 
ed, that  governmenti  insiead  of 
outstripping  the  informations  they 
had  received,  rather  lagged  bc^ 
hind*    He  presumed  that  none 
would  differ  from  him  in  thinking, . 
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diat  of  all  the  varied  sources  of 
infonnation  local  information  is 
l>est  entitled  to  credit.  Supposing 
dien  a  justice  of  the  peace  should ' 
write  thus: — "  I  cannot  conclude 
without. calling  to  your  recoUec* 
tion,  that  all  uiis  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  distress,  want  of  em- 
ployment, scarcity,  or  deamess  of 
provision,  but  is  the  offspring  of 
a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country  is  in 
contemplation  of  their  leaders/' 
Coming  as  it  did  from  agitated 
districts,  and  not  only  from  a  jus- 
tice, but  from  a  master  of  justices, 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  tlw 
west  riding  of  York,  could  go. 
vemment  refuseit  credit  ?  Would 
they  not  deserve  impeachment  if 
they  did  ?  Nothing  was  mor^  com- 
mon than  when  threatened  dan- 
ger was  once  past,  to  look  back 
upon  it  with  contempt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen 
opposite,  a  simple  traitor  was  a 
person  entitled  to  much  forbear- 
ance, and  perhaps  respect ;  if  once 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  fellow 
trattots,  he  became  altogether  ex- 
ecrable.^ No  individual  having 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the 
principles  of  moral  correcmess, 
could  set  a  man  on  to  seduce  per- 
sons into  courses  of  sedition.  But 
when  it  was,  **Will  you  avail 
yourself  of  this  man's  iniormation, 
or  let  the  state  ffo  to  wreck  ?"  he 
felt  here  as  litUe  hesitation  as  in 
the  other  alternative.  He  had, 
however,  to  state,  that  not  one 
individual  had  for  one  hour  been 
deprived  of  his  liberty  on  the  tes- 
timony less  exceptionable  than  his 
own«  and  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected only  as  the  index.  He 
had  shown  it  was  impossible  to 
give  any  definitive  effect  to  this 


motion,  yet  this  impossible  task 
they  would  throwinto  handswhich 
the  movers  thought  most  unfit  to 
execute  it« 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  expla* 
nation,  said  he  was  astonished 
how  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man could  have  understood  him 
to  have  said,  that  the  house  would 
not  dare  to  reject  the  motion.  He 
had  used  the  word  dare,  but  it  was 
in  this  way :— In  allusion  to  thb 
expression,  and  as  a  general  elec- 
tion was  soon  expected,  he  had 
said  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  gentlemen  could  resist  this 
motion,  and  dare  to  meet  their 
constttu^ents. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  among 
the  many  advantages  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
over  him,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  having  had  two  hours  the  start 
of  him.  He  would  pass  unno- 
ticed the  rhetoric  respecting  the 
millennium,  &c.  except  one  word 
in  allusion  to  the  expression  **  that 
the  house  would  not  dare."  He 
remembered  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  words  which  were 
taken  down  in  1807,  ♦'We  will 
appeal  to  the  people.''  His  ho- 
nourable friend  the  mover  had 
put  this  plain  construction  on  the 
report — that  the  violent  language 
of  -spies  had  encouraged  treason- 
able  piactices.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  call  for  serious  investiga- 
tion. To  whom  could  he  prd« 
pose  to  refer  this  investigation  but 
to  the  committee,  who  knew  the 
grounds  of  die  former  report? 
The  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  there  was  no  crime  im- 
puted in  the  report.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  no  lawyer  could  con- 
cur with  him.  If  the  officers  of. 
the  crown  did  justice  to  the  people 
as  well  as  the  government,  they 
would 
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W0iildhsffre^pfo¥tc»ted  them  too 
fl^fpfe  this  time.  The  govern- 
rin^tidurst  not  loueh  a  liair  of 
Oliver's  head.  The  hon^e  was 
joalkd  nppn  to  do  all  in  their 
pomsr  to  quiet  the  disgust  that 
.pervaded  ^e  coimtry  agaiast  spies, 
if  they  loused  ibis  motion^  they 
.piY>¥ed,tbat  they  vrere^not  ajive  to 
'fhe  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
,4td  not  himself  deny  the  ezist- 
-fioceof  a  disaffected  spirit  to  a 
<;ei$ain  extent ;  but  he  considered 
.it  as  springing  from  a  distress 
which  he  bop^dwas  now  removed, 
and  tliat.it  had  been  inflamed  by 
|he  acts  of  the  agents  employed 
by  government.  Not  one  man 
among  the  disafiected  was  of  a 
•higher  rank  in  society  than  that 
tpra  weaver,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  were  paupers,  ex- 
cepting always  the  moral  Mr.Oli- 
.ver  and  Co.  If  there  had  been 
evil  machinations  before  Oliver 
arrived,  it  was  clear  to  his  mind, 
that  his  arrii^al  caused  them  to 
terminate  in  an  explosion.  If  he 
had  not  excited  the  disafiection, 
he  had  turned  it  into  the  only 
course  in  which  it  was  likely  to 
jproYe  mischievous. 

Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Castle- 
rea^h  explained,  and  Mr.  Faza- 
Wley  replied. 

The  house  then  divided,  Ayes 
53-.Noeslll.    Majority  58. 

Feb.  13— -^  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
rose  to  make  his  promised  moticm 
relative  to  the  abuses  in  Scotch 
l>Qrghs,  and  began  by  disclaimmg 
any  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject of  it  and  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  His  motion 
would  be  for  the  act  and  warrant 
by  which  a  new  election  of  ma- 
gistrates had  been  granted  by  go- 
vernment to  the  bur^h  of  Mon- 
trose, and  an  alteration  made  in 


die  oldconstttvttion  of  that  bur^* 
The  learned  lord^advocate  had 
.latdy  declared,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  satisfied  widi  tilings 
as  they  were.  Those  who  had 
obaerved  what  had  passed  in  that 
country  for  the  last  six  months, 
.who  had  observed  how  that  coun- 
try had  teemed  with  resolutions 
from  the  different  burghs,  stating 
the  grievances  which  uiey  wished 
redressed,  would  find  some  ^ASi- 
culty  inbelieving  the  learned  lord's 
assertion.  He  was  convinced  that 
neither  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
nor  any  other  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  if  he  could  be 
made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  was  passing  in  the  Scotdi 
burghs,  would  voluntarily  conti- 
nue the  system  of  fraud  that  ex- 
isted there.  He  need  mention  only 
one  fact  to  show  the  state  of  things 
in  those  burghs— namely,  that  tfie 
inhabitants  of  a  burjgh  in  Scotland, 
who  had  no  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  magistrates..of  that 
burgh,  and  no  control  over  their 
conduct,  were  nevertheless  liable 
for  whatever  debts  they  might,  tn 
their  magisterial  capacity,  con- 
tract. Another  abuse  was,  the 
velf-election  of  the  maeistrates; 
a  practice  contrary  to  all  reason, 
sense,  and  justice ;  and  one  than 
which  the  imagination  of  man 
could  not  contrive  a  mode  better 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  ab- 
ject state  of  subjection  and  servi- 
lity. In  many  burghs  of  Scot- 
land,  the  magistrates,  if  they  chose, 
were  self-elected  in  perpetuity.  In 
most,  the  affair  was  so  managed 
tliat  it  amounted  to  the  sanae 
thing.  In  other  burghs,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  bound  to  re- 
side, and,  in  fact,  did  not  reside. 
All  these  were  abuses  of  the  most 
discreditable  and  injurious  nature. 

It 
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It.was  iiothis.wtsh.oriQtei^tion  to 

excite  apy  uopleasant  feelings  pn 
ihe  sataiject.  fie  by  no  means 
ineant^y  hostility  to  the  lean^ed 
lord  or  the  honourable  gieiitleroaa 
oppo»te.  He  should,  be.  very  sor- 
ry if  any  thing  he  did  should  be 
injurious  to  the  country,  which 
he  isras  anxious  to  serve ;  but,  in 
his  conscience,  he  believed  that  in 
no  way  could  he  more  e^ectqally 
benefit  it,  than  by  using  hi$  hum- 
ble efforu  to  efiect  the  destruction 
of  the  system  of  self-election  of 
magistrates,  ^d  to  establish  the 
liability  of^the  burghs  to  strict  ai^d 
accurate  accounts.  What  had  oc- 
curred was  this — In  the  course  of 
last  year,  the  period  was  passed 
by  at  which,  by  the  set  of  the 
borgh  of  Moi^trose,  the  magis- 
trates of  that  burgh  ought  to  have 
been  elected.  Tliere  existing  no 
power  of  .subs^uent  election,  ap- 
plication was  made,  through  the 
lord«^vocate,  to  government,  to 
erant  what  was  called  a  poll  elec- 
tion. A  new  set  was  framed  for 
the  burgh,  certainly  of  an  impro- 
ved character ;  but  that  which  he 
complained  of  was,  that  that  which 
had  beien  done  was  not  done  le- 
gally. He  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  ftom  professional  men  at 
the  bar  of  Scotland,  and  he  could 
not  find  any  ground  of  justifica- 
tion for  the  measure  which  had 
been  resorted  to.  Did  the  learned 
lord  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man opppsite  conceive  it  was  a 
Ic^al  proceeding  ?  Would  they  ad- 
vise the  same  to  be  done  to  other 
bui^hs  under  similar  circum- 
stances? What  had  been  done 
amounted  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  tliis— ^that  the  crown  took  on 
itself  to  alter  the  constitution  of  a 
burgh  in  such  a  way  as  materially 


toalt^  the  xepr^9(e!DUXion  in  that 
house.  Was  the  poble  .lord  of 
opinion,  that  as  often  as  any,  burgh 
in  Scotland  iell  i^to  a  situation 
similar  to  ^atjbi  which.  Montrose 
had  been  placed,^  that  bui^h  Height 
.be  revived  by  an  act  otgovern- 
.noent  i  It  was  no  arguxnent  in  fin- 
vbur  pf  the  ,proc(?fding  ^o  say, 
that  the.  new  set  granted  to  ^lon* 
trose  ivas  superior  to  the  old.  one. 
If  the  crown,  on  its  own  sfi^ciGc 
authority^  could  give,  a  constitu- 
tion better  mid  more  enlarged 
than  that  which  originally  exist- 
ed, it  might,  if  it  chose,  give*  one 
worse  and  more  contracted.  It 
was  his  object  to  bring  the  ques* 
tio:;^  to  sucn  an  issue,  as  might  en- 
able him  to  call  the  s^ttention  of 
the  house  to  a  more  extensive 
consideration  of  the  subject  after 
Easter.  What  he  called  in  ques- 
tion was,  the  power  of  the  crqwn 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  these 
burghs.  Supposing  that  parlia- 
ment should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  gross  state  of  the  Scotch 
burghs,  and  should  effect  an  ame- 
lioration of  that  state,  what  cause 
would  Scotland  have  to  rejoice  in 
the  measure,  if  the  moment  after- 
wards ministers  might  abrogf^te 
all  that  had  been  dpne  ?  There 
was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert.  The  learned 
lord  knew  very  well  that  there 
yrzs  a  society  in  Scotland  called 
the  Convention  of  Burghs.  This 
convention  had  actually  altered 
the  constitution  of  several  of  the 
burghs.  Now,  if  it  had  the  right 
to  do  so,  and  if  Iiis  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  also  the  right  to  do 
so,  he  begged  to  know  to  which 
of  these  authorities  the  burghs 
must  submit  as  supreme  —  if 
not  concurrent,  which  they  must 
consider    as    subordinate  ?    At 
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this  moment  many  of  the  burghs 
of  Scotland  were  so  overwhelmed 
with  debty  that  no  clear  revenue 
remained  for  their  expenses,  and 
the  burgesses  felt  considerable 
alarm  for  their  property.  He  be- 
lieved, that  according  to  the  best 
authority  on  this  pomt,  the  bur- 
gesses were  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  bur^h.  The  burghs  were  in- 
volved m  the  greatest  financial 
difficulties,  and  were  threatened 
with  dissolution.  If  no  political 
interests  were  concerned,  he  was 
sure  that  tlie  state  of  degradation 
and  abuse  into  which  they  were 
fallen  would  excite  the  sympathy 
of  all  parties  in  the  house.  But 
he  would  not  now  enlarge  on  the 
subject— he  would  rather  say  too 
little  than  too  much  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  his  object  was.to  carry  his 
point,  and  not  to  povoke  any  ani- 
mosity, which,  m  some  degree, 
might  injure  the  cause. — The  no- 
ble lord  concluded  with  moving, 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house, 
a'topy  of  the  act  and  warrant  of 
his  majesty  in  council,  in  Septem- 
ber 181 7»  authorizing  the  guild 
brethren  and  inhabitant  burgesses 
of  the  burgh  of  Montrose  to  elect 
fit  persons  to  serve  as  magistrates 
and  town  council  in  that  burgh, 
and  ordering  an  alteration  of  the 
former  constitution  of  the  said 
burgh,  in  electing  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  in  all  time  com- 
ing. 

Ld.Castlereagh  said,  the  speech 
of  die  noble  lord  had  been  marked 
with  every  degree  of  candour; 
and  he  was  very  anxious  as  can- 
didly to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  saw  objections  to  pro- 
ducing the  document  for  which 
the  noble  lord  had  moved.  It 
was  very  true,  the  noble  lord  had 
stated  diat  it  was  not  his  wish 


to  connect  the  particular  reform 
which  he  wished  with  any  gene- 
ral reform  in  the  representation-^ 
he  had  rather  in  view  an  improve- 
ment in  the  adminbtrative  than 
the  representative  character  of  the 
burghs ;  but  though  he  had  not 
opened  the  general  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  conld 
not  separate  the  subject  from  it. 
Tl^e  reform  which  he  wished  would 
lead  to  an  extensive  change  in  the 
burgh  elections  of  Scotland,  and, 
therefore,  would  carry  reform  in- 
to the  representation  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  would  con- 
tend that  there  were*  not  very 
strong  grounds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  document,  even  on  die 
more  limited  ground  of  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the 
Scotch  burghs.  There  might  be 
defects  in  that  administration,  as 
diere  were  defects  in  every  insti- 
tution ;  but  in  so  far  as  ministers* 
from  being  charged  with  the 
peace  of  tSe  country,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  ihe 
country,  he  could  say  that  there 
was  no  part  of  the  country  where 
the  population  was  in  a  sounder 
state  than  in  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land. Order  and  decorum  marked 
the  national  character  of  Scotch- 
men, and  no  where  was  that. or- 
der and  decorum  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scodand.  There  seemed,  hbw- 
ever,  a  defect  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land with  respect  to  the  burghs^- 
they  had  no  power  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  their  pecuniary  con- 
cerns, nor  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration  of  the 
funds.  But  this  evil  would  be 
obviated  by  the  bill,  of  which  no- 
tice had  been  given.  With  re- 
spect  to  assuming  aright  of  taCxa- 
don,  he  really  could  not  conceive, 
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ihat  m  any  of  the  burghs  the  ma- 
gistrates and  town  council  would 
think  of  setting  up  any  such  ar- 
bitrary right  of  assessing  their 
fellow  citizens,  or  that  there  could 
be  any  difficulty  in  resisting  an 
attempt  of  such  a  nature.  It  was 
vain  to  think  of  separating  the 
question  of  reform,  from  giving 
to  the  burgesses  the  faculty  of 
electing  their  magistrates;  the 
noble  lord  could  not  state  any 
practical  utility  in  the  projected 
change,  except  with  a  view  to  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  The 
documents  moved  for  could  throw 
no  light  on  the  general  question 
of  rrfbnn.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  what  had  been 
done,  ne  thought  the  house  were 
not  likely  to  be  good  judges  on 
such  a  subject.  Whether  the  char- 
ter Vas  or  was  not  legal  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland,  v/as 
rather  a  question  for  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  law,  than  for  the 
decision  of  that  house.  Now, 
there  was  no  individual  of  Mon- 
trose aflFccted  by  the  change  who 
bad  not  his  legal  remedy,  and  who 
might  not  in  a  court  of  law  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  election  of 
magistrates  under  the  new  char- 
ter.  The  question  might  also  be 
brought  forward  in  the  conven- 
tion of  burghs ;  that  convention 
might  refuse  admission  to  the  de- 
legate from  Montrose,  and  then 
the  question  whether  that  dele- 
gate had  a  right  of  admission  or 
not  might  be  agitated.  But  the 
noble  lord  had  argued  that,  though 
the  present  arrangement  for  the 
burgh  of  Montrose  was  good  in 
ilseff,  ministers  might  afterwards 
make » other  arrangements  of  a 
very  different  character,  to  favour 
particular  political  views.  But 
1818. 


here  it  appeared  that  the  act  had 
grown  out  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  suspension  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  bureh.  The  relief  was  ge- 
nerally solicited;  there  was  not 
one  complaining  party ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  unfair  to  consider  an 
act,'  called  for  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  beginning  of  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  interference  with 
the  constitution  of  the  burghs* 
It  was  enough  to  show,  that  in 
the  preslent  case  the  crown  had 
not  wantonly  invaded  the  corpo- 
rate rights  of  the  burgh;  As  to 
the  question  whether  the  crown 
was  authorized  to  act  in 'this  man- 
ner, it  might  come  before  the 
house  in  a  much  more  suitable 
way  than  by  the  present  motion* 
It  was  not  impossible  that  the 
election  of  the  member  for  the 
class  of  burghs  to  which  Mon- 
trose belonged,  might  be  question- 
ed by  the  unsuccessful  candidate^ 
and  a  committee  of  the  house, 
acting  on  their  oaths,  under  the 
Grenville  act,  might  have  to  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Mr.  Abercromby  contended 
this  question  was  completely  se» 
parated  from  that  of  parliamenta- 
ry reform.  He  did  not  consider 
that  by  his  vote  on  the  present 
motion  he  was  committing  him- 
self on  the  (yiestion  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  considered  as  con* 
nected  with  parliamentary  reform, 
except  in  so  far  as  any  question 
which  had  reference  to  the  per- 
sons who  returned  members  to 
parliament  could  be  considered  a 
question  of  parliamentary  reform; 
Had  the  crown  in  this  case  only- 
exercised  those  powers  which  were 
necessary  to  give  activity  to  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  burgh,  which 
£  was 
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vas  suspended  by  the  non-elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  at  the  proper 
time,  then  no  complaint  could 
have  been  made ;  but,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  crowTi  had 
completely  altered  tlie  set  of  the 
burgh.  The  alteration  was,  no 
doubt,  very  beneficial  in  this  in- 
stance ;  but  a  precedent  was  esta- 
blished for  a  very  diflPerent  exer- 
cise of  power  in  future-  The 
noble  lord  had  told  them  the 
question  might  be  discussed  with 
more  propriety  elsewhere.  But 
it  was  not  likely  that  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Montrose,  who  were 
all  pleased  with  the  alteration, 
vrould  call  it  in  quel>tion  in  a 
court  of  law.  A  committee,  un- 
der the  Grenville  act,  might  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  a  particular 
election,  but  could  not  with  pro- 
priety decide  the  general  question. 
'There  could  not,  in  fact,  be  a 
subject  more  fit  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  house  than  the  pre- 
sent. He  could  have  wished  that 
bis  noble  friend's  motion  had  been 
more  complete — that  he  had  also 
moved  for  the  old  set  of  the  burgh, 
that  the  house  might  see  the  ex- 
tent of  the  alterations  made  by  the 
crown  in  this  case.  If  the  crown 
bad  exercised  a  power  which  did 
not  belong  to  it,  tliis  was  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  parliamentary  interfe- 
rence. In  tlie  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  five  or  six  burghs  would 
be  in  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  the  burgh  of  Montrose  had 
been.  As  having  some  connec- 
tion with  Scotland,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  from  tlie  noble  lord  a  lan- 
guage respecting  that  country  so 
different  from  that  which  he  had 
beard  from  him  before.  All  was 
now  smooth  and  tranquil ;  there 
were  no  secret  committees,  and 


it  wa$  all  owing  to  the  excellent 
magistrates  of  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land that  things  went  on  so 
smoothly. 

The  lord-advocate  contended^ 
that  no  person  in  that  house  bad 
ever  charged  Scotland  with  being 
generally  disaffected ;  it  was  only 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  which  the  charge  of  taking  il- 
legal oaths  applied*  The  noble 
lord  (lord  A.Hamilton)  had  said, 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
burghs  possessed  an  unlimited 
power  of  taxing  the  property  of 
persons  residing  in  the  burgh. 
The  noble  lord  had  forgot,  tnat 
in  the  declaration  of  grievances, 
at  the  revolution,  to  levy  money 
without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment was  declared  contrarv  to 
law.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
if  in  any  of  those  burghs  which 
he  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ut- 
ter insolvency,  a  single  suit  had 
ever  been  brought  forward  against 
any  one  of  the  inhabitants  for 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  com- 
munity. From  the  revolution 
downwards,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception in  appearance,  which  he 
should  explain,  no  case  had  oc- 
curred of  burgesses  being  liable 
for  debts  contracted  by  their  ma- 
gistrates. He  knew  that  opinions 
had  been  given  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  burgh  by  counsel ;  but  though 
these  opinions  had  been  given 
years  ago,  no  suit  had  ever  been 
commenced  on  them.  He  could 
tell  the  noble  lord  tha^the  magis- 
trates of  burghs  had  attempted 
to  levy  petty  customs  for  the  de- 
frayment of  public  debt;  in  Aber- 
deen, for  instance ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  ultimately  decided,  on 
appeal  to  the  house  of  lords*  that 
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the  magistrates  of  burghs  had  no 
such  power  to  levy  customs.  The 
noble  lord  had  referred  to  a  case 
decided  by  the  barons  of  exche- 
query  but  he  mistook  it.  By  an 
old  Scotch  statute,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  barons  of  exchequer  were 
impowered  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  royal  burghs ;  but  in  the  case 
in  question  the  barons  refused  to 
sustain  their  jurisdiction.  This 
waSy  however,  merely  a  question 
of  audit.  There  was  hardly  a 
year  in  which  applications  were 
not  made  to  the  legislature  by 
burghs,  for  a  power  of  levying 
money  to  pay  debt :  surely,  if  an 
act  of  the  town  council  was  suffi- 
cieiU  ai]ithonty,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  ap- 
ply to  parliament.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  die  Scots  burghs  were 
placed  in  a  sute  of  the  greatest 
servility  $  but  the  power  in  ma- 
gistrates and  other  office-bearers 
of  appointing  their  successors,  was 
not  worse  than  the  power  of  hold- 
ing their  places  for  life.  In  a 
great  many  parts  of  England  tlie 
magistrates  of  bnrghs  were  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  noble  lord 
would  find  the  power  exercised  bv 
the  crown  in  the  case  of  the  burgh 
of  Montrose  was  virtually  recog- 
nised in  the  Declaration  of  Griev- 
ances. The  complaint  in  that  de- 
claration against  king  James  was 
not  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  burghs,  but  for  having  done 
so  of  his  own  authority,  **  with- 
out judgement,  surrender,  or  con- 
sent." In  the  case  of  the  burgh 
of  Stirling,  in  1782,  a  similar 
warrant  had  been  granted.  Coun- 
sel had  been  heard  in  that  case  be- 
fore the  new  constitution  was 
granted,  and  afterwards,  though 
the  a£Eairs  of  that  burgh  came  be- 


fore the  court  of  session  three 
times,  and  before  five  or  six  com- 
mittees of  elections  in'  the  house 
of  commons,  it  had  never  been 
objected  that  the  warrant  in  the 
case  of  that  burgh  was  void  and 
nnll.  In  1 789  or  1790,  there  was 
a  motion  respecting  the  state  o£^ 
the  Scots  burghs,  and  in  the  re- 
port of  that  (Committee  the  modes 
were  discussed  in  which  alterations 
could  be  legally  made  by  course- 
of  time,  by  ihe  burghs  themselves^ 
and  by  the  act  of  ife  crown.  The- 
case  of  Stirling  was  referred  to, 
and  the  nght.of  altering  the  set» 
as  was  done  in  1781  or  178%  was 
not  questioned.  That  alteration  in 
Stirling  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  the  burgh  of  Montrose. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  the  allegation  that  this  exertioa 
of  theprerogativeof  thecrown  was- 
illegal.  He  had  been  asked  by  the 
noble  lord,  whether  he  intended 
to  propose  the  same  alteration  in 
every  ourgh,  which,  by  neelect» 
might  be  disfranchised  ?  Heshould 
answer.  No.  Every  case  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  The 
same  constitution  could  not  pos« 
sibly  be  applied  to  all  the  burghs, 
because  electors,  with  the  same 
qualifications,  could  not  be  had 
in  all  of  them,  unless  all  the  ex« 
elusive  privileges,  which  had  exist* 
ed  for  ages,  £ould  be  abolished* 
It  was  said  that  the  question  did 
not  touch  on  parliamentary  re- 
form. This  was  true,  if  the  qites« 
tion  were  confined  to  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  particular  case; 
but  if,  in  defiance  of  the  act  of 
Union,  it  was  intended  to  intro* 
duce  a  new  system  of  election  in 
all  the  burghs,  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  sweeping  mea- 
sure of  parliamentary  reform.—* 
The  gentlemen  opposite  imagined 
£2  there 
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there  was  an  inconsistency  in  his 
argument ;  "but  he  contended  that 
the  power  which  the  crown  had 
enjoyed  before  the  Union  was  con- 
tinued to  it  by  that  act.  His  as- 
sertion  in  the  last  session,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  satisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  their 
%tti^hs,  he  would  repeat.  He  did 
^ot  mean  that  they  were  unani- 
mous* ^rhe  Scots  were  not  fa- 
mous for  unaniroity,  as  it  was  al- 
'  ways  supposed  that  an  argument 
was  a  favourite  amusement  with 
*  that  ancient  people.  But  he  had 
no  doubt  the  majority  were  satis- 
fied»*though  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  excite  a  ferment.  In 
ibur-fifths  of  the  burghs  there  had 
'been  no  meeting,  ana  in  the  others 
^he  meetings  had  taken  place 
among  those  subordinate  corpo- 
rate bodies,  who  wished  to  have 
the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
own  deacons.  He  was  convinced 
there  would  be  a  general  feeling 
of  alarm,  if  a'^  general  change 
were  apprehended. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he 
should  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  nor  that 
of  dry  law,  which  was  connected 
with  the  present  motion,  because 
the  present  was  an  unfit  time 
to  dis<iuss  the  one,  and  the  house 
of  commons  was  an  impro- 
per tribunal  to  decide  on  the 
other.  He  thought  the  motion 
of  his  noble  friendhad  been  hard- 
ly dealt  with,  in  being  considered 
a  motion  subservient  to  parlia- 
mentary reform.  It  was  strange 
that  a  motion  which  called  in  que- 
stion the  legality  of  a  change  in 
any  one  burgh,  should  be  viewed 
as  leading  to  universal  change. 
This  seemed  a  paradox  which  the 
learned  lord  had  chosen  for  the 
'  purpose  of  displaying  his  ingenui- 


ty ;  but  in  supporting  it  he  had 
forgotten  his  arguments.  The 
learned  lord  had  used  an  argo* 
ment  connected  with  the-question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which  he 
could  not  help  noticing.  He  had 
said,  that  it  was  strange  that  those 
whoshouldblamethe  Scots  burghs 
did  not  blame  the  close  burghs  in 
England.  There  were  some  close 
burghs,  and  some  in  which  there 
were  rights  of  popular  election, 
but  in  Scotland  there  were  none 
of  the  latter  description ;  so  that 
whosoever  supported  the  English 
constitution  could  not  like  the 
Scottish.  In  England^  though 
the  system  might  be  in, some  re- 
spects improved,  there  was  a  va- 
riety of  modes  of  election,  which 
had  been  falsely  blamed,  as  pro- 
ducing an  inadequate  representa- 
tion; but  which,  on  the  whole, 
produced  a  representation  more 
complete  than  any  mode  which 
should  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  uniformity.  But  in  Scotland 
there  was  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formity on  an  oligarchical  prin- 
ciple. He  contended  that  any 
uniform  representation  was  bad. 
Universal  suffrage  was,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  all,  if  not  a  mon- 
strous inconsistency  with  all  forms 
of  human  society.  It  never  exist- 
ed in  this  country,  and  if  it  had, 
he  should  have  thought  its  aboli- 
tion the  best  plan  of  reform.  But 
in  Scotland  there  was  an  unifor- 
mity of  the  opposite  kind.  There 
was  no  popular  election,  or  pre- 
tence to  popular  election.  So  that 
Scotland,  though  it  by  the  union 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  did  not 
in  the  nobler  sense  participate  in 
it.  It  was  a  gross  fallacy,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  state  of  the 
representation  in  Scotland  to  that 
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of  England.  He  did  not  wish 
to  speauc  to  the  dry  legal  question ; 
but  legal  questions  affecting  the 
constitution,  and  particularbr  the 
nghts  of  election,  were  peculiarly 
subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
that  house.  The  question  now 
was  not,  whether  or  not  the  crown 
possessed  the  power  of  revivbg  a 
burgh,  the  charter  of  which  had 
been  lost  by  intermission  of  elec- 
tions, but  whether  it  possessed  the 
power  of  altering  the  constitution 
of  it  ?  This  was  a  question  over 
which  great  doubt  hu^g.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  on  it. 
The  nght  rested  en  a  single  case, 
that  otStirltng ;  which  had  never 
been  decided  on  in  a  court  of  law 
or  in  parliament.  In  such  a  case 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  re* 
quire  information,  and  he  should 
dierefore  vote  for  the  motion- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  he  should 
not  give  any  opinion  on  the  points 
of  law  discussed  by  the  learned 
lords ;  but  if  the  crown  had  by 
law  the  power,  in  case  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  functions  of  a  cor- 
pofttion  by  accident,  which  might 
frequently  happen,  he  submitt^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
suggest  some  regulations  on  that 
subject.  He  thought  the  mini- 
sters themselves,  if  th^y  saw  that 
such  cases  were  likely  to  be  fre- 
quent, would  themselves  be  apt  to 
come  to  parliament,  to  request  its 
opinion  on  such  a  subject.  The 
xnotion  only  went  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  document ;  and  as  to, 
he  knew  not  what  horron  which 
the  noble  lord  entertained,  of  he 
knew  not  what  plan,  which  was 
connected  with  the  motion,  it  was 
altogether  unfounded.  As  to  the 
quietness  of  the  people  under  the 
present  system,  he  had  very  dif- 
ferent. iniformati<ni  from  diat  of 


the  learned  lord*  Numerous  ap^ 
plications  had  been  made  to  the 
court  of  session  to  set  aside  ther 
late  elections,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain disfranchisement,  or  to  get 
poll  elections.  He  thought  ue 
question  should  be  brought  before 
parliament,  as  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  properly  be  taken  cogni- 
sance of  in  a  court  of  law. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  supported  the 
motion.  No  one  who  look^  at 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  ScotUind  could  agree 
in  the  eulogies  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  it.  The  people 
were  not  in  a  state  of  fermenta-^ 
tion,  but  of  great  anxiety  for  a. . 
better  system,  of  which  they  had 
a  good  example  in  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Montrose.-— He  thea 
read  the  parting  address  of  the 
late  magistrates  of  Aberdeen* 
who  declared  their  decided  opi* 
nion  that  a  new  constitution  was 
necessary,  for  the  sake  both  of 
the  magistrates  and  people.  This 
address  was  written  by  gentlemen 
who  had  been  in  the  uniform  ha* 
bit  of  supporting  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The  hope  of  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  bur^& 
had  been  fostered  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Montrose,  one  of  whom» 
the  sheriff  of  Perthshire,  praised 
the  liberal  constitution  which  the 
paternal  government  of  the  coun- 
try had  given  them,  and  adduced 
it  as  a  proof  that  the  ministers 
were  willing  to  effect  reform  when 
reform  was  necessary.  He  hoped 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  act 
up  to  the  liberal  ideas  which  were 
thus  praised  by  their  warmest  ad- 
herents. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  re^ 

{)lied«    He    observed,   that  the 
earned  lord,  while  he  said  that 
the  bfirgesses  were  not  liable  for 
£  3  the 
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the  debts  of  the  burghs,  he  had 
not  said  against  what  other  per* 
sons  the  creditors  could  recover. 
That  declaration  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  urge  the  burgh  credi- 
tors to  be  more  speedy  in  pressing 
forward  their  claims,  and  bring 
the  affairs  of  sonie  burghs  the 
sooner  to  a  crisis.-— The  question 
was  certainly  worthy  of  being  set- 
tled, whether  the  crown  had  a  le- 
eal  power  to  make  alterations  in 
3ie  constitutions  of  burghs  ?  for 
if  it  might  be  done,  the  influence 
of  the  crown  was  so  greats  that  it 
might  get  an  applicatioti  made  for 
any  alteration  which  its  ministers 
conceived  to  be  convenient.  He 
recommended  no  specific  motion 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  wished  to 
brii^,  by  the  production  of  the 
documents  he  moved  for,  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  then  read  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  Aberdeen,  to 
prove  the  mismanagement  of  the 
burgh  funds.  Aberdeen  had  been 
one  of  the  richest  corporations  in 
Scotland ;  its  funds  were  now  dis- 
sipated, and  it  was  230,001/.  in 
debt.  They  had,  during  a  few 
years,  borrowed  57,000^  to  pay 
the  interest  of  their  debt.  The 
magistrates  were  ex  ojficto  mana- 
gers of  the  charities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  had  bonowed 
their  funds,  even  to  the  poors' 
funds,  of  every  kirk  session  which 
would  lend  them.  They  had 
debts  as  high  as  25,000/.  and  as 
low  as  2/.  He  appealed  to  an  ^ 
honourable  member  present  if  this 
was  not  substantially  correct.  Si- 
milar facts,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  might  be  adduced  in  the 
case  of  half  the  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland,  as  he  could  prove  be- 
fore a  committee  of  die  house. 
Mr.  Farquhar  obser^-ed,  that  the 


affairs  of  the  burgh  had  lately  ex- 
perienced considerable  improve- 
ment. So  far  from  being  in  the 
state  which  the  noble  lord  repre- 
sented, they  had  actually  paid 
four-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  their 
debt,  and  were  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pay  five  per  cent.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  had  a  sinking 
fund  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
principal.  They  had  expended 
nothing  beyond  their  means,  hav- 
ing at  this  moment  in  their  pos- 
session a  surplus  of  about  60,000/. 
or  70,000/.  Undoubtedly  ihey 
experienced  difficulties,  but  they 
had  surmounted  them ;  so  that, 
upon  any  fair  view  of  the  case, 
there  was  nothing  to  call  for  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Forbes  stated,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
last  speaker,  that  the  burgh  was 
involved  in  some  difficulties  by 
the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity 
of  ground  which  for  some  years 
they  could  not  let  out  on  build- 
ing leases,  but  lately  they  had 
made  a  considerable  number  of 
feus.  Even  under  their  difficul- 
ties they  were  only  1400/.  short  of 
the  whole  interest  on  the  sum  due. 
There  were  generally  two  sides 
to  a  question,  and  he  believed 
that  the  noble  lord  had  only  got 
hold  of  one.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  affairs  of  the  burgh  had 
been  in  a  progressive  state  of  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  it  appeared, 
after  the  explanation  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
were  1400/.  short  of  the  sum  ne- 
cessary to.  pay  the  interest  of  their 
debt.  He  was  himself  for  forty 
years  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  and 
he  could  state,  that  when  the  bar- 
gesses  did  complain  of  misma- 
nagement, 
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nagement,  they  did  not  connect 
the  question  of  expense  with  par- 
liamentary reform :  the  noble  lord 
was  therefore  under  no  necessity 
of  meeting  the  two  questions  as 
he  had  thought  proper  to  do. 

Mn  Forbes^  in  explanation^  ob« 
served,  that  the  deficiency  arose 
from  die  circumstance  of  a  laree 
portion  of  the  property  of  the 
town  having  lain  in  an  inactive 
unproductive  state  till  lately,  when, 
as  he  had  already  mentioned,  a 
great  change  for  the  better  had 
uken  place. 

Mr.  l)ouglasinformed  the  house 
that  their  embarrassments  were  so 
far  removed  as  to  leave  a  sinking 
fund  of  SOOL  a-year,  after  the 
payment  of  their  debts. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and 
negatived  "without  a  division. 

teh.  16. — ^Lord  Stanley  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  a  place  in 
Lanca^ire»  praying  for  the  re- 
peal  of  the  com  bill,  for  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers  ;  a  pe- 
tition from  persons  at  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  praying  for  regulations  as 
to  the  hoars  of  working  in  the 
cotton-manufactories ;  and  a  coun- 
ter petition  from  the  manufactu- 
rers, which  represented  that  par- 
liamentary interference  with  the 
management  of  their  trade  was 
wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Phillips  strongly  supported 
the  latter,  as  the  petitioners  con- 
ceived themselves  grossly  calum- 
niated by  statements  which  had 
been  made  by  different  persons, 
regarding  the  labour  and  the 
health  of  persons  employed  by 
them,  and  by  propositions  to  in- 
terfere with  them  m  the  conduct 
of  their  own  business. 

The  chimney-sweeping  regula- 
tion bin  went  dirough  a  commit- 


tee, and  the  blank  as  to  the  pe- 
riod of  abolishing  the  employ* 
ment  of  climbing  boys  was  filled 
up  with  "  the  Jst  May,  1819.*' 

Feb.  17— Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  in- 
conveniences experienced  in  the 
four  northern  counties  from  the 
assizes  being  held  only  once  a- 
year.  He  also  adverted  to  the 
severe  pressure  upon  the  twelve 
judges,  from  the  accumulation  of 
business  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster-hall, and  the  lengthened 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey.  As  a 
remedy  for  the  latter  grievance, 
he  suggested  the  appointment  of 
two  more  justices  to  attend  the 
Old  Bailey  and  the  assizes.  As 
to  the  northern  counties,  he  un- 
derstood  the  crown  had  already 
the  power  of  issuing  a  commission 
for  the  holding  of  assizes  there 
twice  a-year ;  and  he  should  there- 
fore conclude  with  moving  an  ad- 
dress to  tlie  prince  regent  for  is- 
suing such  a  commission. 

A  conversation  of  some  length 
occurred,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  attorn ey-generiil  and  lord 
Castlereagh  expressed  their  re- 
luctance  to  come  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  proposed  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, but  were  not  indisposed  to 
an  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  He 
consequently  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, giving  notice  that  he  should 
to-morrow  move  for  the  suggested 
inquiry. 

Petitions  were  presented  from 
James  Leach  and  Benj.  Scholes, 
complaining  of  the  hardship  of 
their  imprisonment  under  the  ha- 
beas corpus  suspension  bill. 

Lord  Folkestone  moved  that 
the  different  petitions  from  the 
sufferers  under  the  habeas  corpus 
suspension  act  should  be  entered 
as  read;  which  being  done,  he 
E  4  pro- 
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proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mi- 
xiistersy  under  the  powers  intrusts 
«d  to  them  by  that  act.  During 
the.  last  120  years  the  habeas  cor- 
pus had  been  suspended  nine  or 
ten  times,  but  there  was  only  one 
instance  of  an  act  of  indemnity  ; 
and  that  was  a  precedent  formed 
by  the  very  same  men  who  were 
now  about  to  propose  such  a  mea- 
sure as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
had  grossly  exaggerated  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country ;  and  had 
done  what  even  the  suspension  act 
did  not  warranty  by  violating  all 
the  forms  of  law  as  to  the  appre* 
hension,  confinement,  and  dis- 
charge of  numerous  individuals* 
The  noble  lord  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Francis  Ward  and  others, 
and  observed,  that  ministers  had 
-selected  no  victim  whose  fate  and 
sufferings  could  excite  the  atten- 
tion, or  call  forth  the  indignation 
of  the  country  ;  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  all  aware  of  the 
security  they  derived  from  the 
low  rank  of  their  prisoners.  They 
seized  upon  them  because  they 
wanted  victims  of  some  kind  to 
justify  their  measures,  and  it  was 
not.  safe  to  lay  hold  of  others  who 
would  not  have  submitted  so  qui- 
etly to  their  fate,  or  have  accepted 
of  their  discharge  on  such  condi- 
tions, who  could  neither  have 
been  imprisoned  nor  turned  out 
of  prison  without  creating  some 
noise.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  moving,  "that  a  commit- 
tee .  be  appointed  to  inquire  in- 
to the  truth  of  the  allegations  in 
the  petition  of  Francis  Ward,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  house." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if 
the  preceding  speaker  had  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  confined  him- 


self|  a$  he  did  in  his  motion*  to 
the  case  of  Francis  Ward,  he 
should  not  have  objected  to  it ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  departed 
from  the  grounds  of  his  motion, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  ge- 
neral investigation.  He  would 
contend  that  there  was  no  in* 
stance  in  our  history  of  the  habeas 
corpus  havine  been  suspended 
without  its  being  followed  by 
an  act  of  indemnity.  He  denied 
that  his  noble  friend,  the  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department* 
had  been  guilty  either  of  cruelty 
or  injustice :  he  denied  that  he 
had  given  his  warrant  for  com- 
mitment without  the  evidence  of ' 
credible  witnesses,  taken  on  oath : 
he  denied  that  he  had  committed 
one  individual  on  the  testimony 
of  the  person  (Oliver)  so  mucn 
alluded^  to  by  the  other,  side  of 
the  house :  he  denied  that  a  single 
arrest  took  place  without  not  only 
having  the  depositions  of  credible 
witnesses,  but  the  authority  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
But  it  was  altogether  a  false  view 
of  the  bill  in  contemplation,  to 
consider  it  as  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown :  it  was  for  the  protection 
of  individuals  who  had  come  for- 
ward to  give  information  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  country,  and  without  such 
protection  no  information  could 
be  had,  as  none  would  venture  to 
offer  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
safety.  With  respect  to  the  hard- 
ships of  imprisonment,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  this  was 
no  ouestion  to  be  entertained  by 
the  house  without  great  irregula- 
rity-: for  those  individuals  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
had  always  their  remedy  at  hand ; 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  were 

open 
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open  to  them,  and  there  was  no* 
thing  to  preclude  them  from 
bringing  their  action.  The  sus* 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  only 
prevented  trials  daring  the  opera* 
tion  of  that  measure. — ^The  noble 
lord  then  entered  into  the  parti- 
culars of  Ward's  petition*  and 
contended  that  they  were  a  series 
of  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions ;  and  as  to  his  pretensions  to 
a  religious  and  moral  character, 
he  was  prepared  to  show  that  this 
petitioner  nad  been  engaged  in 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  In 
1816,  two  persons  were  convicted 
and  executed  at  Leicester  and 
Nottingham,  who  made  a  full 
confession  of  their  crimes  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  execution. 
Their  confessions  were  taken  by 
the  magistrate^  and  forwarded  b^ 
jMr.  Munday  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. Tne  confessions  he  would 
now  read,  suppressing  all  the 
names  alluded  to  in  them,  except 
die  name  of  Francis  Ward.  The 
first  was  the  confession  of  Josiah 
Mitchell,  who  was  executed  at 
Leicester  for  a  felony  committed 
at  Liouehborough.  In  his  con* 
fession  he  stated :  *'  B.  shot  A.— 
C.  B.  told  me,  tliat  Francis  Ward 
l^ad  mentioned  the  thing  to  him 
-on  Saturday  evening,  and  said 
there  would  be  a  deal  of  money 
in  it ;  the  workmen  had  offered 
to  give  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  machinery.  Several  of  us  met 
at  the  Navigation  Inn,  and  formed 
our  plans.  I  received  from  3  to 
4/.  from  Ward,  for  acts  I  per- 
formed. Ward  gave  me  10/.  for 
the  part  I  took  in  destroying  the 
works  at  Woodpeck^lane,  in  Not- 
tingham. Our  committee  met  in 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Nottingham. 
Francis  Ward  was  the  treasurer. 
Ward  belonged  also  to  the  Lough* 


borough  committee.  Ward  em- 
ployed me  to  shoot  a  man  who 
nad  refused  to  turn  outy  and  of- 
fered 4/.  as  my  reward.**  The 
noble  lord  requested  that  the 
house  would  not  consider  this  as 
incredible  i  assassination  was  a 
crime  bargained  for,  and  set  at  a 
regular  price,  like  a  piece  of  stock- 
ings, or  any  other  work.  More 
than  one  jury  had  convicted  on 
evidence  which  showed  that  4/« 
was  often  the  price  for  shooting 
a  man.  The  confession  went  on : 
"Ward  offered  10/.  for  shooting 
some  of  Kendal's  men.  He  ot^ 
fered  10/.  for  shooting  another 
master  manuEicturer ;  and  5/.  for 
shooting  one  of  his  men  for 
working.  He  offered  a  large  sum 
for  murdering  the  judge  at  the 
last  assize.  We  met  at  the  Jolly 
Bacchus,  and  when  none  agreed 
to  do  this,*F.  Ward  took  out  a 

f  olden  guinea,  and  said  he  was 
etermined  it  must  be  done.** 
The  second  confession  was  that 
of  T.  Savage,  who  was  executed 
a  few  weeks  after  Mitchell.  It 
corroborated  the  former  confes- 
sion. The  noble  lord  trusted  the 
house  would  now  see  the  course 
of  proceeding  they  were  called 
upon  to  adopt;  he  trusted  they 
must  now  be  aware  of  the  true 
character  of  petitions  of  this  sort, 
and  that  they  would  not,  on  ex 
parte  statements,  go  into  the  pro- 
posed inquiry;  for  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  inquiry  would 
be,  either  that  ministers  must  sub- 
mit to  all  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  or  abandon  those 
who  had  given  evidence  on  the 
faith  of  concealment  to  the  vin- 
dictive attacks  of  those  whom 
they  had  detected. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  (of  Nottingham) 
bore  testimony  to  the  correctness 
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of  what  lord  C.  had  stated  as  to 
Ward's  conduct;  but  could  not 
on  that  account  refuse*  inquiry 
into  the  cases  of  the  other  peti* 
tioners. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  the  moral 
character  of  Ward  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question , 
which  was,  whether  he  had  been 
justly  charged  with  treason,  whe* 
ther  he  had  been  legally  com- 
mitted, and  legally  treated  under 
that  commitment.  The  question 
was,  who  broke  the  law?  The 
prisonersanswered,Thenoble  lord 
and  his  friends;  but  assertion 
would  not  satisfy  the  country, 
and  the  gaoler  of  Gloucester  him* 
self  solicited  investigation :  the  of- 
fenders, if  such  they  were,  were 
anxious  for  trial,  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives*  But,  said  the  noble 
lord,  it  is  a  ^eat  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  ministers  want  an  indem- 
nity ;  what  they  wish  is,  to  cover 
their  friends,  Oliver,  his  fellow 
spies,  and  accomplice  informers ; 
in  short,  the  bill  of  indemnity 
was  admitted  on  the  other  side  to 
be  for  the  protection  of  those  se- 
cret and  infamous  sources  of  pri- 
vate accusation,  whose  purpose 
was  to  destroy  the  happiness  and 
teputation  oi  every  honest  man. 
Was  it  possible  that  at  this  time 
of  day  such  an  avowal  should  be 
made— that  in  England  it  should 
be  professed  that  innocent  men 
should  be  solitarily  confined,  era* 
elly  tortured,  and  unjustly  accus* 
ed,  and  should  never  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  discovering  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  all  th'ese 
deprivations  and  sufferings  i 

Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  the 
character  of  Ward  had  much  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  motion ; 
and  it  appeared  that  several  of 
the  other  petitions  contained  pal- 


pable falsehoods.  All  the  stnctent 
free  constitutions  had  the  means 
of  providing  a^inst  imminent 
danger,  by  lodging,  for  a  time, 
extraordinary  power  somewhere  ; 
and  surely  some  alteration  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  was 
required,  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  resorted  to  assassination 
as  a  trade,  as  was  the  case  vnth 
the  Luddites,  and  when  the  life 
even  of  a  judge,  venerable  for  his 
age,  and  admirable  for  his  learn* 
ing,  had  been  threatened,  if  not 
attempted,  while  the  perpetra- 
tors were  to  be  rewarded  by  mo- 
ney raised  in  subscriptions  of  5r* 
each. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  contended, 
in  refutation  of  lord  Castlereagh's 
allegation,  that,  if  an  act  ot  in- 
demnity were  passed,  the  peti* 
tioners  would,  as  by  that  of  1801, 
be  left  without  any  remedy  at 
law  for  all  their  unjust  sufferings. 
There  were  in  all  eleven  peti- 
tions. If  two  or  three  might  be 
incorrea  in  their  statements,  were 
the  rest  to  be  passed  by  uiiheed* 
ed?  Even  the  character  of  Ward, 
however  bad,  did  not  justify  the 
severity  of  treatment  he  had  met 
with  under  arbitrary  confinement. 
What,  too,  could  be  a  greater 
mockery  and  insult,  than  uie  pa- 
rading these  men  from  town  to 
town  m  open  day-light,  and  load- 
ed with  chains ;  and  what  possi- 
ble objects  could  be  answered  by 
such  a  wretched  triumph,  except 
to  convince  some  miserable  minds 
that  some  extraordinary  plot  ex- 
isted against  the  state  ?  As  to  the 
dictatorships  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, did  they  not,  he  would  ask 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, end  in  a  perpetual  dic- 
tatorship-—in  a  tyranny  never  to 
be  shaken  off?  And,  tor  his  own 
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party  he  beKeved  most  firmly,  be- 
fore Gody  that  these  continual 
and  unjustifiable  suspensions  of 
the  habeas  corpus  would  (unless 
the  house  of  commons  should  do 
its  duty,  which  it  had  oot  hitherto 
done)  end  in  the  complete  ruin 
of  our  liberties. 

Mn  Bathurst,  Mr.  H.  Sumner, 
and  the  attomey*?eneral,  opposed 
the  motion ;  which  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mn  Phillips. 

Mr«  Lambe  wished  an  inquiry 
to  take  place  in  open  committee. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was 
ne^tived  by  167  to  58. 

February  18. — Mr.  alderman 
Woody  -with  a  view  to  the  justi- 
fication of  the  conduct  of  the 
city  magistrates,  moved  for  a  se- 
lect conmiitree  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  prisons  in  the  city  of 
London. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Bennet,  sir  W.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.Warre,  the  motion  was  a* 
greed  to. 

A  petition  from  Gloucester  was 
pesented  against  the  use  of  climb- 
ing boys  in  sweeping  chimneys. 

Lord  Milton  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bennet's  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject went  too  far  at  present ;  tliere 
beine  many  Chimneys  which  could 
not  be  swept  but  by  boys.  The 
better  way  would  be,  to  give  a 
bounty  on  the  use  of  machines, 
and  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  use  of 
climbmg  boys  which  would  af« 
ford  time  for  altering  the  chim- 
neys, and  effect,  at  length,  the 
totid  discontinuance  of  climbing 
boys. 

Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Littleton 
thought  that  the  two  years  al- 
ready given  were  sufficient  for  al- 
tering the  chimneys  alluded  tOy 
which  were  exactly  those  that  were 
the  most  dangerous  to  the  boys. 


Mr.  G.  Bankes  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  making  the 
buying  of  game  penal  as  well  as 
the  selling  of  it* 

Mr,  Curwen  and  Mr.Warre  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  contended 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  game 
laws  should  be  altered. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  was  in  favour  of 
the  motion;  which,  on  a  divi* 
sion,  was  carried  by  60  to  28* 

A  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing assizes  twice  a-year  in  the 
northern  counties.- 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  19.  The 
house  having  gone  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  30  millions  exche- 
quer bills  bill,  lord  Grosvenoi*  ex«- 
pressed  his  surprise  and  regret  at 
this  immense  issue  of  paper  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  deprecated 
the  maintaining  of  a  standing  ar- 
my of  100>000  men,  when  the  re- 
venue did  not,  by  many  millions^ 
cover  the  expenditure.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  our  now  keeping 
an  army  in  France. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said» 
when  the  proper  time  came,  he 
would  be  ready  to  show  that  the 
view  which  the  noble  lord  took 
of  our  financial  situation  was  er. 
roneous.  As  to  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  it  shoiild  be  recol- 
lected that  the  interest  on  tliem 
was  little  more  than  2  per  cent» 
Every  possible  effort  had  been 
made,  and  still  was  making*  to 
reduce  our  establishments  to  the 
lowest  scale ;  but  the  purposes  of 
ceconomy  would  not  be  promoted 
by  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
a  country  where  no  expense  wa^ 
incurred.  With  reeard  to  the 
revenue,  he  assured  the  noble 
earl  that  it  more  than  covered  the 
expenditure. 

In  answer  to  some  observations 
from 
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from  lord  Lauderdale,  lordLt- 
veripool  explained  that,  in  the  as- 
sertion ju&t  made,  he  included 
the  sinking  fund  as  part  of  the 
revenue. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  it 
now  appeared  that  the  sinking 
fund  was  only  nominal^  and  did 
not  dischaige  a  shilling  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Lord  Liverpool  conceived  this 
idea  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  erro* 
neous ;  and  was  fully  of  opinion 
that  we  had  a  real  and  efficient 
sinking  fund,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  included  it  in  the  revenue. 

The  bill  then  went  through  tlie 
conunittee,  as  did  the  malt  dutv 
bilL 

Lord  Carnarvon  at  great  length 
contended,  that  the  petitions  of 
Drummond,  Knight,  Mitchell,  &c. 
sufierers  under  the  habeas  corpus 
suspension  act,  should  be  referred 
to  the  secret  committee,  and  con« 
eluded  with  a  motion  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

The  motion  was  supported  by 
lord  King,  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  lords  Grosvenor  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  opposed  by  lords  Sid- 
mouth,  Bathurst,  and  Liverpool. 

The  motion  was  negatived  vrith- 
out  a  division. 

In  the  conmions,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Curwen,  after  a  long  and  ge- 
neral conversation,  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
tithe  laws. 

Mr.  Bennet  informed  the  house 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  false- 
hood of  the  statements  in  a  peti- 
tion which  he  presented  last  ses- 
sion, accusing  judge  Day  of  par- 
tiality in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  on 
a  prosecution  for  murder- 
After  a  general  discussion  up- 
on the  treatment  of  apprentices  in 
cotton  mills  and  ketones,  Mr. 


Peel,  with  the  leave  of  the  house, 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  read 
the  first  time,  to  amend  the  act 
of  the  40th  Geo.  III.  for  preserv- 
ing the  health  and  morals  of  per- 
sons employed  in  such  works. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  20.  About 
one  o'clock  lord  Sidmouth'  came 
down  to  the  house :  the  couiisd» 
who  were  at  the  bar  on  an  appeal 
case,  being  ordered  to  withdraw, 
his  lordship  laid  on  the  table,  by 
command  of  the  prince  regent,  a 
green  bag,  containing  further  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  state  of  the 
country.  On  the  motion  of  the 
noble  viscount,  this  bag  was  or- 
dered to  be  referred  to  the  secret 
committee. 

Feb.  23.  The  duke  of  Montrose 
presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy,  which  was  read 
by  the  clerk.  It  contained  a  long 
account  of  the  rising  in  Derby- 
shire  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
trials  and  convictions  at  Derby  in 
October,  the  disturbances  at  Not- 
tingham and  Huddersfield,  and 
the  trials  at  York,  at  which,  it 
stated,  the  Huddersfield  rioters 
had  been  acquitted,  because  suffi- 
cient evidence  could  not  be  pro- 
duced to  procure  convictions.  In 
all  the  disturbed  districts  it  is  as- 
serted that  great  and  uniform  re- 
liance existed  of  powerful  support 
and  co-operation  from  London* 
however  erroneous  such  an  ex« 
pectation  may  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  the  supposed  extent.  The 
committee,  with  ^reat  satisfac- 
tion, give  it  as  their  decided  opi- 
nion, that  not  merely  in  the  coun- 
try generally,  but  in  the  disturbed 
districts  themselv^,  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  people  remained  un- 
tainted even  during  the  time  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  distress. 
They  then  state,  that  some  of  the 
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disafiectedy  paiticularly  in  Lon- 
don»  are  still  active,  and  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  though  with 
diminished  numbers;  and  that, 
therefore,  continued  vigilance  will 
be  necessary,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  in  the  most  dis- 
turbed  districts,  and  of  the  go* 
vemment.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  ministers  exercised 
the  extraordin'ary  powers  vested 
in  them;  the  report  says—"  War- 
rants  were  issued  against  ten,  who 
have  never  been  taken.  Forty- 
four  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  who  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial :  of  these  seven 
were  discharged  after  examina« 
tion,  without  any  subsequent  war- 
rant of  detention;  thirty-seven 
were  detained  ;  but  one  who  was 
finally  committed  was  soon  after- 
wards discharged;  another  was 
soon  discharged  on  account  of 
illness ;  and  a  third  died  in  pri- 
son. The  committee,  after  seve- 
rally examining  the  grounds  of 
these  warrants,  think  that  the  ar- 
restt  and  detentions  were  fully 
justified;  and  they  find,  that  in 
no  one  case  was  any  warrant  of 
detention  issued  except  in  conse- 
quence of  information  upon  oath. 
The  committee  also  found  that  all 
the  persons  so  arrested  and  de- 
tained, and  who  were  not  tried, 
were  discharged  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  were  thought  to  per- 
mit. The  committee  understood, 
s  likewise,  diat,  up  to  a  certain 
dme,  expectations  were  formed  <)f 
bringing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  to  trial,  but  that 
these  expectations  were  unavoid* 
ably  relinquished.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  government  had  exercised  the 


powers  vested  in  it  by  the  two 
adts  of  last  session,  with  due  dis- 
cretion and  moderation ;  and  also 
that  the  magistrates  in  the  seve- 
ral disturbed  districts,  by  their 
activity  and  vigilance,  materially 
contributed  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  report  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  24. 
—Mr. H.Sumner  addressed  the 
house  on  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation by  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don for  a  grant  of  34f,O0O/.  to 
complete  the  White-cross-street 
prison.  He  thought  they  should 
first  give  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  previous  grant  of 
93,000/.  had  been  expended,  and 
also  produce  an  account  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
corporation.  It  would  be  found 
that  they  had  wasted  much  of 
their  money  in  presents  of  swords, 
snuff-boxes,  gold  boxes  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  entertain- 
ments, &c.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  house  a  statement  or  account 
of  the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don for  five  years  past,  up  to  the 
31st  of  December  1817,  include 
ing  therein  an  account  of  all  mo- 
neys received  for  rents  and  quit- 
rents,  for  granting  the  freedom^ 
casual  receipts,  sheriffis'  fines, 
fines  for  leases,  interest  of  go- 
vernment securities,  and,  gene- 
rally, all  other  moneys  received  at 
the  treasury  of  the  city  of  Lon* 
don. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  defended  the  cor- 
poration^'and.  moved  an  amend- 
ment ;  but,  after  a  discussion  of 
some  length,  the  original  motion 
was  carried  by  26  to  13. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  addressed  the 
house  on  the  subject  of  forgeries 
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on  the  bank  of  England*  He 
said  that  for  14  years  preceding 
1797  there  were  only  four  con- 
victions for  forgery  on  the  bank 
of  England ;  m>m  that  period  to 
181 1  there  were  418 ;  so  that  the 
number  was  more  than  centupled, 
by  the  suspension  of  cash-pay« 
ments,  and  tlie  profuse  issue  of 
bank  note:*.  At  this  time,  then» 
when  it  was  to  be  deliberated 
whether  the  restriction  should  be 
longer  continued,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  greaty  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  to  ascertain  at  what 
expense  of  human  blood  the  sy- 
stem was  supported.  He  there- 
fore moved,  that  there  be  laid  on 
the  uble  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  for  forgeries 
on  the  bank  of  England,  from 
the  1st  of  January  1816,  to  the 
25th  of  February  1818,  distin- 
guishing the  numbers  convicted 
or  executed,  or  otherwise  punish-^ 
ed ;  also  an  account  of  the  num- 
bers prosecuted  during  the  14 
years  preceding  the  restrictions 
on  the  bank;  and  the  numbers 
prosecuted  since. that  period  to 
the  25th  of  February  1818,  dis- 
tingui&hing  the  convictions  and 
punishments,  capital  or  otherwise. 
There  was  another  part  of  the 
subject,  too,  on  which  informa- 
tion was  necessary.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  according  to  the 
increase  of  forgeries  on  the  bank, 
there  was  an  abatement  of  forge- 
ries on  the  coin  of  the  reami. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  real  increase  or  abatement  of 
crime,  he  moved  for  the  numbers 
committed  for  coinine  or  altering 
the  current  coin,  gold  or  silver^ 
during  the  14  years  preceding  the^ 
restriction,  and  during  the  period* 
HDce  then  to  the  25ui  of  Febru- 


ary 1818,  distinguishing  the  con* 
victions  and  punishments. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr. 
Grenfell,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr. 
Wharton,  the  different  motions 
were  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  25.— The 
duke  of  Montrose  presented  a  bill 
to  indemnify  ministers  and  others 
for  the  arrests  under  the  habeas 
corpus  suspension  act. 

After  some  remarks  from  lords 
Lauderdale  and  Holland,  which 
were  answered  by  the  earl  of  Li- 
verpool, the  bill  was  read  the  first 
time. 

In  the  commons,  the  same . 
day.  Sir  S.  Romilly  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
move from  the  acts  of  the  10th 
and  11th  of  William  HI.  such 
parts  as  took  away  the  benefit  of 
clergy  from  persons  indicted  and 
tried  for  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses.  The  returns  from  1805 
to  1816  inclusive,  making  10 
years,  showed  that  under  these 
acts  655  persons  had  been  indict- 
ed ;  of  these  only  1  IS  had  been 
capitally  convicted,  but  not  one 
had  been  executed.  Of  simple 
larceny,  ^5  had  been  found 
guilty.  This  was  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  when  such  numbers 
of  persons  were  charged  with 
capital  o£Fences.  A  hign  autho- 
rity, Mr.  justice  Blackstone,  had 
made  particular  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  the  practice  of  juries  re- 
turning verdicts  founded  on  the 
value  of  the  sum  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  law,  compared  with 
Its  present  value.  There  was  an- 
other bill  of  his  (  Sir  S.  RomiUy's) 
to  which  he  might  allude---he 
meant  that  as  to  capital  offences 
for  stealing  in  houses,  Sec.  to  the 
amount 
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amovnc  of  4Qr.  In  10  years^  up 
to  181 69  1097  persons  had  been 
tried  on  th^  act;  of  these  293 
had  been  capitally  convicted,  but 
not  one  of  them  had  been  exe* 
cuted.  In  1816,  131  were  tried, 
of  whom  49  were  convicted,  and 
only  one  executed.  Altogether, 
of  1200  persons  indicted,  one  on- 
ly had  in  that  time  suffered  by 
the  law.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, however^  crimes  actually 
multiplied,  and  the  sentence  qf 
the  law  was  not  carried  into  force. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  bankrupt  laws  must  know 
well  what  a  number  of  fraudulent 
cases  occurred  every  year,  during 
the  last  40  years.  Yet  during  a 
period  of  85  years  he  found  only 
four  convictions  carried  into  eflFect. 
The  offences  of  forgery  had  also 
obviously  greatly  multiplied—* 
perhaps  by  the  long  existence  of 
so  much  paper  currency,  not 
merely  of  the  bank  of  England, 
but  of  other  bodies,  and  the  ge« 
neral  augmentation  of  the  num- 
ber of  paper  securities.  This 
might  have  rendered  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  proceed  on  the  former 
system*  Pardons  were  found  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  believed  few  were 
granted,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  particular  qualification 
and  mitigation.  He  believed  that 
the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people 
of  England  were  against  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  for  forgery. 
On  that  very  day  two  young  lads 
were  to  have  been  executed  for 
forgery ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
proper'  communications  having 
.been  made,  their  fate  would  that 
morning  have  been  irrevocably 
sealed.  It  was  clear  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishments  had  not 
prevented  the  crimes.  There  was 
great  danger  to  the  moral  feelings 


of  the  people  in  letting  them  see 
that  there  was  a  light  regard  paid 
to  lives.  Sir  S.  then  reprobated 
the  exhibition  of  the  body  of 
Hatch  previous  to  interment,  and 
concluded  with  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  which,  after 
a  few  observations  from  Mr.  J. 
Smith  and  Sir  J.  Newport,  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  Feb,  27. — Lord 
Holland  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Common  Hall  of  LK>ndon, 
against  granting  an  indemnity  to 
ministers;  and  several  petitions  to 
the  same  effect  were  presented 
from  persons  confined  under  char- 
ges ot  high  treason,  and  dischar- 
ged without  trial. 

The  duke  of  Montrose,  in  mov- 
ing for  the  second  reading  of  the 
indemnity  bill,  justified  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act« 
and  the  manner  in  which  mini- 
sters and  magistrates  had  exercised 
tlie  powers  conferred  upon  them, 
which  had  prevented  the  lives  of 
thousands  from  being  sacrificed. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
contended  that  the  suspension  had 
been  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
disturbances  in  the  country  had 
been  chiefly  occasioned  by  Oliver 
and  his  associates.  There  was 
no  precedent  for  such  a  biU  of 
indemnity,  which  affected  the  in- 
terests Of  those  not  known  as  well 
as  of  those  known,  but  that  of 
1801  in  this  country,  and  of  1798 
in  Ireland.  In  1st  William  and 
Mary,  before  a  bill  of  indemnity 
was  passed,  all  petitions  had  been 
investi^ted  by  a  committee.  To 
give  time  for  a  similar  course 
now,  he  should  move  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
fortnight. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  contend-  • 
ed  that  there  had  been  a  syste- 
matic 
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matic  and  general  plan  of  insur- 
rection, and  that  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  bad 
been  to  suppress  it  without  blood- 
shed, and  thus  to  protect  both  the 
eovemment  and  the  people.  The 
disturbances  had  existed  for  weeks 
and  months  before  Oliver  was 
heard  of. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not  agree 
to  a  bill  of  indemnity  without  a 
full  and  impartial  inquiry. 

The  lord  chancellor  justified 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  re- 
probated the  mode  in  which  the 
secret  committee  had  been  spoken 
of. 

Lord  Holland  condemned  the 
measure  as  a  bill  to  indemnify 
Oliver  the  spy,  who  had  hunted 
his  fellow-countrymen  into  the 
toils. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  said,  that 
the  person  alluded  to  had  done 
nothing  that  required  an  act  of 
indemnity.  All  the  information 
he  had  received  from  that  person 
he  (lord  S.)  had  laid  before  the 
secret  committee,  and  he  wished 
he  could  reveal  what  he  had 
heard  from  him  since.  No  man 
had  been  arrested  whom  he  would 
not  again  have  taken  into  custo* 
dy  upon  such  information  as  he 
had  received. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  thought 
this  house  should  inquire  Ae- 
ther ministers  had  done  their  duty 
before  they  closed  the  door  of 
public  justice  against  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  complained  of 
oppression. 

The  amendment  was  nec^atived 
by  100  to  33 ;  and  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  B.  Bathurst  brought  np  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee, 
which  was  read.    It  went  over 


the  same  grounds,  and  came  to 
the  same  conclusions  in  every 
respect  with  that  presented  from 
the  secret  committee  of  the  upper 
house.  Mr.  Bathurst  moved  that 
the  report  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know 
whether  the  committee  had^  as 
they  were  empowered  to  do,  sent 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 
The  report  was  a  jumble  of  non- 
sense, a  hash  made  out  of  the 
Derby  trials  and  the  old  reports, 
in  order  to  white-wash  ministers. 
It  was  the  precursor  to  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  with  regard  to  which 
there  had  been  no  inquiry,  though 
the  table  was  covered  with  peti- 
tions. 

LordCastlereagh  conceived  the 
house  and  the  country  would  en- 
tertain a  different  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  report,  and  the 
events  to  which  it  related.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  house 
would  see  the  danger  had  been 

§reat.  Ministers  were  always  rea- 
y  to  meet  danger  with  vigour  ; 
and  when  that  danger  subsided, 
to  recur  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  for  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  empire. 

After  some  further  conversa- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Brougham, 
lord  Folkestone,  sir  W.  Burroughs, 
and  lord  Castlereagh,  took  part, 
the  report  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

House  of  lords,  March  12. — At 
ten  o'clock,  when  their  lordships 
met  for  judicial  proceedings,  Mr. 
Rose,  the  clerk  of  parliament, 
appeared  in  the  house,  and  was 
sworp  into  office.  Mr.  Rose  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cowper  to  sign  the 
necessary  papers  during  nis  ab- 
sence, and  Mr.  Corrie  was  also 
appointed  an  additional  clerk« 
In  the  commons;  the  same  day, 
Mr. 
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Ifr.Beimet  expatiated  upon  the 
enh  arising  from  the  blood^mo* 
ner  system  of  rewarding  police 
officers,  and  adverted  to  the  re- 
cent cases  of  conspiracy  against 
men's  lives  to  obtain  such  re- 
wardsy  and  also  to  similar  cases 
in  1772  and  17S6.  He  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal  this  system,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. He  did  not  mean  to 
abolish  Tybum.tickets,  but  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  sale  of 
them.  He  did  not  wish  to  take 
away  the  40/.  given  to  the  execu- 
tors of  persons  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit or  apprehension  of  hi?hway- 
roen  or  otner  ofienders.  He  men* 
tioned  certain  acts,  parts  of  which 
it  was  his  object  to  do  away.  He 
was  desirous  of  a  clause  to  au- 
thorize courts  of  justice  to  assign 
payments  of  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses,  &c.'in  cases 
of  felony,  &c.  He  wished  to  al- 
ter the  present  practice,  by  giving 
the  courts  a  better  power  of  ap- 

K:ioning  money  for  expenses.—* 
ve  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  lord  Pal- 
merston  rose  to  submit  the  army 
estimates.  The  finance  commit- 
tee, he  said,  had  given  such  de- 
tails upon  this  subject,  in  their 
recent  report,  that  little  more  re- 
mained for  him  than  to  recapitu- 
late them.  The  expenses  ot  the 
army  were  more  last  year  than 
the  present  by  188,027/.  19x.  Sd. ; 
but  if  thev  compared  the  amount 
of  the  whole  charees  with  last 
year's,  including  all  the  establish- 
ments, it  would  be  seen  that  the 
total  was  less  by  418,000/.  Up- 
on a  view  of  the  numbers  of  men, 
there  would  be  found  a  diminu- 
tion of  995  men  in  the  troops 
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of  England  and  the  colonies.  In 
Ireland  there  had  been  last  year 
22,000  men.  This  year  the  a* 
mount  was  2(^000.  It  was  im* 
possible,  entirely,  to  equalize  the 
numbers,  but  he  stated  the  reduc- 
tions, such  as  they  were,  upon  a 
^eral  calculation.  The  army 
m  France  had  been  reduced  in 
total  23,344$  and  if  a  general 
view  ^ould  be  taken  of  the  whole 
numbers,  including  reductions  in 
India,  there  would  be  a  diminu* 
tion  of  21,640  men,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  22,000  men.  The  no- 
ble lord,  after  going  into  a  varie- 
ty of  minute  items,  concluded 
with  moving  his  first  resolution^ 
which  was,  that  113,640  be  the 
number  of  men  for  the  military 
services  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland* 
&c.  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Calciaft  gave  notice,  that 
in  the  report  he  should  move  for 
a  reduction  of  8  or  9000  men,  as 
he  could  not  think  it  was  necessa* 
ry  to  keep  up  25,000  men  in  Great 
Britain,  and  20,000  in  Ireland. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  objected  to 
several  of  the  items,  and  pardcu-* 
larly  to  one  for  keeping  in  order  a 
botanical  garden  at  St.  Vincent^s. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  gar- 
den had  been  established  under 
sir  George  Young,  and  had  been 
since  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  bo9rd,  though  it  certain- 
ly did  not,  at  first  si^t,  look  like 
a  proper  item  for  the  army  esti- 
mates. He  should  certainly  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  dis- 
continue the  charge,  if  it  appear* 
ed  to  be  useless. 

A  long  and  general  conversa- 
tion ensued,  and  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  Resolutions  were 
also  passed  for  the  grants  of  pay* 
&c. 

Mr.  Vansittart  then  moved  for 
F  2,000,000/. 
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2,000,000/.  to  discharge  interest 
on  exchequer  bills,  Irish  treasury 
bills,  and  mint  notes,  1,095,615/. 
to  pay  off  outstanding  Irish  trea- 
sury bills,  aAd  560,000/.  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  fund,  being  the 
lOOch  part  of  the  56,000,000/.  of 
exchequer  bills  issued  last  year. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Warre,  Mr. 
Vansittart  said,  that  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  call  on  Ihe  house 
for  any  sum  for  the  erection  of 
fortresses  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
vre  had  counter-claims  on  that  go- 
Temment,  which  would  reduce  its 
demands.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
he  said  no  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  France  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  service  of  the  country 


this  year;  the  -government  of 
France  would  pay  the  expense  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  money  would  be 
applied  towards  the  charges  of 
erecting  the  fortresses  in  the  "Ne* 
therlands. — ^The  different  resoltt* 
tions  were  then  agreed  to«  and  the 
house  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  after  a  conver- 
sation, in  which  Mr.  F.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  and  others,  took 
part,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  for  calline 
in  bank  tokens.  In  the  bill  which 
was  in  preparation,  a  provision 
was  made  tor  parties  to  pay  or 
receive  bank  tokens  for  twelve 
months  after  the  25th  of  March, 
in  postage  or  taxes* 


CHAPTER  III, 

Debates  in  th  House  of  Commons  'on  ihe  Indemnity  Bill^^on  ike  Bill 
for  building  new  Churches^^on  the  lithe  LatDS  Amendment  Bill — 
<m  County  Gaols — Adjournment  for  the  Easier  Recess, 


HOUSE  of  commons,  March 
9— The  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  the  first  reading  of 
the  indemnity  bill— 

The  attorney-general  rose  and 
said,that  as  an  honour  able  member 
hadsignifiedhisintentiontooppose 
this  bul  in  every  stage,  he  had 
thought  it  riffht,  previous  to  its 
discussion,  to  nave  it  printed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  members,  in  order 
that  each  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  minutely  considering  every 
line  of  it,  as  there  was  no  desire 
to  pass  it  through  the  house  with- 
out the  fullest  and  fairest  investi^ 
«tion.  Another  honourablemem- 
ber  had  said,  on  a  former  night, 
that  the  year  1601  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  indemnity  bill  passing 
that  house  for  ministersy  and  those 


acting  under  their  authority,  after 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act ;  but  he  went  into  an  his- 
torical detail  of  precedents  from 
the  Revolution  down  through  the 
yearl714',inthe  reignof  George  I.; 
1745  and  1746,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. ;  and  so  on  to  the  year 
1801,  in  which  indemnity  bills  had 
successively  passed  that  house,  to 
protect  those  who  had  confined 
persons,  and  done  acts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  of  tbe 
government  from  prosecutions  at 
law ;  and  the  history  of  what  hap- 
pened in  this  country  for  the  last 
fourteen  months,  and  of  what  was 
stated  in  the  repeated  discussions 
of  the  last  sessions,  must  convince 
every  man  of  the  justice  of  similar 
indemnity  to  those  who  had  acted 
conscien- 
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coascientiously  and  b<ma  Jide  fpr 
the  same  parpose;^  for  no  man 
could  doubt  that  insurrection  and 
revolution  was  the  purpose  recent- 
ly intended  by  the  demagogues 
who  infested  this  country,  cloaked 
under  the  pretence  of  parliament 
tary  reforn].  The  learned  gentle- 
man then  entered  into  a  detail, 
showing  that  a  very  extensive  and 
dangerous  conspiracy  had  existed 
in  the  country,  whereby  the  most 
imminent  peril  was  threatened  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
state.  The  knowledge  of  such  a 
dangerous  state  of  things  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ma« 
gistracy  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
mey  had  done.  The  magistracy, 
therefore,  having  acted  under  a 
sense  of  imperious  duty,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  at  least 
indemnified  for  the  consequences 
of  the  acts  they  had  done  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
couatry.  In  every  respect — in  the 
seizureof  arms— the  apprehension 
of  suspected  persons,  they  had 
done  their  duty. — He  afterwards 
directed  the  attention  of  the  house 
tothe  reformers  of  the  present  day. 
Reform  might  be  necessary ;  but 
the  received  doctrine  among  these 
people  was,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  take  th6  petition  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other  : 
— and  the  cry  was,  **  Annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage,'* which  were  but  other 
wofds  for  revolution.'  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  the  first  read* 
ing  of  die  bill. 

Air.  Lambton  said»  they  were 
required  implicitly  to.  pass  the  bill 
mqoestion,  without  inquiring  into 
the  acts  of  tynmny,  oppression, 
and  cruelty*  more  disgraceful  and 
odious  than  Uie  BasttHe  ever  saw. 
They  were  desired  to  overlook 


every  considerationof  the  manner 
in  which  ministers  had  used  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them^  and  to 
grant  them  an  indemnity  bill  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
suspension.  They  asked  these 
measures  upon  their  responsibility^ 
assuring  the  house  that  they  would 
not  abuse  their  powers.  Last  year 
his  majesty's  ministers  came  down 
to  that  house  armed  with  a  green 
bag.  This  they  laid  before  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  selection,  and 
^ot  themselves  at  once  constituted 
judge,  jury,  and  witnesses.  The 
report  of  this  body  so  constituted, 
endeavoured  to  magnify  the  mad 
attempts  of  a  bankrupt  apothecary 
and  a  starving  cobbler  into  rebel- 
lion and  high  treason.  When  this 
came  to  be  investigated  in  a  court 
of  justice,  it  turned  out  that  the 
prime  agent  in  the  mischief  was  a 
government  spy ;  and  an  honest 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoners* 
though  means  had  been  used  to  in* 
fiuence  their  minds,  which  showed 
that  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners 
was  the  object  more  than  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  never  suspended 
before  on  such  grounds.  Most 
men  would  have  felt  remorse  at 
the  sight  of  a  country  so  reduced* 
a  people  suffering  the  utmost  pri- 
vations, but  still  loyal  in  their  at* 
tachment,  and  looking  up  to  that 
housefor  redress  of  all  their  wrongs. 
But  our  governors  showed  they 
had  no  bowels  of  compassion,  and 
taught  the  people  to  think  that  it 
was  extravagant  folly  to  look  any 
longer  for  redress  to  that  house.—- 
But  the  resource  of  ministers  for' 
meeting  all  thedistresses  and  com- 
plaints of  the  country  was,  to  send 
forth  Oliver,  in  order  to  excite 
disturbances,  and  thus  to  justify 
acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
F  2  govern* 
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^ovccntQent.  This  arch  spy  hur- 
ried sdong  from  county  to  county, 
displaying  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion, ancT  exciting  riot  and  insur- 
rection. Wherever  his  steps  could 
1)6  traced,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  been  provoking  to  robbery 
and  murder.  He  was  found  at 
len(|;th  retumine  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  penis  and  his  success. 
He  could  have  rendered  his  ac- 
count in  the  words  which  a  great 
poet  ascribes  to  a  personage^  the 
base  and  more  malignant  parts  of 
whose  character  Mr.  Oliver  stri- 
kbgly  resembled.  This  spy  ap- 
peared— 

•*'  At  Ittt,  as  from  a  cloud, 
"  loud  was  the  acclaim; 

l^orth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consult- 
ing peers, 
Rab'd  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with 

like  joy 
Con^tulant  approached  him;    who, 
with  hand,  ^ 

,  and  with  these  words  attention 


•  Long  were  to  tell 


JWhat  I  have  done,  what  suffered ;  with 

what  pain 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded 

deep 
Of  horrible  confusion ;  over  which, 
By  sin  and  death;  a  broad  way  now  is 

paved 
iTo  expedite  your  glorious  march." 

In  consequence  of  this  spy's  suc- 
cess, Brandreth  and  some  of  his 
associates  were  publicly  tried,  and 
beheaded  on  the  scaffold  as  trai- 
tors. Why  was  not  the  instigator, 
in  whose  hands  Brandreth  was  but 
the  mere  instrument,  tried  ?  Why 
was  not  this  blood-stained  spy  put 
upon  his  trial  at  the  imperious  call 
or  justice  and  of  the  country?  But 
if  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  the 
country  called  for  the  punishment 
of  OHver,  equally  did  it  call  for 
the  disgrace,  impeachment,  apd 
punishment  of  those  who  sent  him 
forth,  and  vindicated  his  conduct. 


In  their  councils  originated  the 
plan  of  sending  spies  anxmg  the 
people — ^from  £eir  cabinet  issued 
Oliver  as  their  champion.  The 
honourable  and  learned  j^entle- 
inan  had  said,  that  indemnity  was 
not  sought  for  so  much  to  protect 
ministers  as  to  protect  those  who 
eave  information.  This  was  false. 
Who  were  their  informers  ?  Were 
they  gentlemen  of  character  ?  No, 
they  were  the  blood-thirsty  spies 
who  were  sent  forth  by  ministers^ 
and  who  created  all  the  evils  that 
had  disturbed  the  country.— 
There  was  one  fact  now  come  to 
light,  respecting  one  of  those  spies, 
in  addition  to  what  had  formerly 
been  detected,  which  called  for  the 
utmost  attention.  The  fact  was 
stated,  and  indeed  substantiated 
in  a  daily  paper.  I^e  was  autho- 
rized, if  necessary,  to  produce  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  could 
prove  all  the  circumstances  at 
their  bar.  This  gentleman  states, 
tliat  on  the .  day  of  opening  the 
session  last  year,  before  the  prince 
regent  returned  fiom  the  house 
ot  peers,  he  met  Oliver  at  the 
Horse-guards  going  into  the  park, 
and  inveighing  in  such  loud 
terms  against  the  prince  regent  as 
to  collect  a  crowd  about  him.— 
The  individual  who  was  ready  to 
confirm  his  statement  on  oath,  re- 
monstrated with  Oliver  in  vain. 
The  consequence  was,  the  outrage 
on  the  person  of  the  prince,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus. He  therefore  opposed  any 
mdemnity  for  proceedings  so  fla- 
grantly unjustifiable ;  and  would 
say,  on  his  conscience,  that  the 
house  was  bound  in  duty  to  the 
people  of  England,  to  support 
him,  when  he  moved  that  this 
bill  be  read  a  first  time  this  day 
six- months. 

Sir 
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Sir  M.  Ridley  said^  if  there  was 
one  part  of  this  act  more  objec- 
tionable than  another,  it  was  the 
time  at  which  it  was  to  begin.  It 
was  to  throw  back  its  protec- 
tion over  all  transactions  to  the 
26rh  of  January  1817.  If  mini- 
sters felt  it  necessary  to  call  for  in- 
demnityitfaey  owed  it  to  their  cha- 
racter  to  call  for  an  act  co-exten- 
sive with  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus.  Instead  of  this,  they 
came  to  that  house  to  be  indemni- 
fied for  having  imprisoned  persons 
previously  to  the  suspension  act, 
and  whom  they  discharged  with- 
out  trial.  The  habeas  corpus  was 
an  excellent  measure ;  but  in  times 
such  as  that  in  which  ministers  had 
suspended  it,  it  was  of-no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  Protheroe  said  he  had  not 
supported  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus ;  yet  since  the  habeas 
corpus  was  suspended,  he  consi- 
dered the  house  bound  to  protect 
ministers  against  the  consequences 
of  thetr  exercise  of  powers  which 
had  been  granted  them. 

Colonel  Stanhope  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  protect  mini- 
sters in  their  use  of  powers  with 
which  it  had  invested  them.  No 
merits  of  ministers  ought  to  pro- 
tect them  from  justice ;  but  they 
were  accountable  only  to  that 
house,  and  that  house  had  judged 
their  conduct  by  their  secret  com- 
mittee. Let  them  not  hear  any 
further  abuse  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee.  There  was  not  one  in  that 
house  who  conscientiously  thought 
that  the  papers  laid  before  the 
committee  ought  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  secret  committee,  tnen, 
reported  that  ministers  had  exer- 
cised the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
temperately,  judiciously,  and  suc- 
cessfully. This  report  was  either 
true  or  false.  If  true»  no  objection 


could  be  offered  against  an  mdemk 
nity.  If  false,  they  ought  to  im« 
pugn  the  committee,  and  not  mi- 
nisters. Let  the  doors  be  shut* 
therefore,  against  inapplicable  re- 
marks. They  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect those  who  gave  informattont 
whether  they  were  from  the  head 
or  from  the  tail  of  society.  Oliver 
and  others  of  that  description  were 
not  the  authors  of  disaffection  and 
disturbance,  but  Cobbett,  and  the 
whole  of  the  seditious  writers  who 
followed  his  example. 

Mr.  Smyth  observed,  that  tf 
spies  and  agents  had  been  employ- 
ed to  propagate  calumny,  to  fo'» 
ment  irritation,  and  to  make  the 
arm  of  government  the  instrument 
of  oppression,  they  merited  not 
protection  but  exposure.  What- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  the  con» 
stitution,  whether  it  was  to  fall 
before  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  or  by  the  servility  of  that 
house,  a  more  dangerous  prece- 
dent could  not  be  established, 

Mr.  Brand  said,  the  bill  appear* 
ed  to  him  to  be  one  not  of  indem- 
nity but  of  injustice;  and,  viewed 
as  a- measure  for  taking  away  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  ou?ht  to  hb 
rejected  by  those  who  dmy  repre- 
sented them. 

Mr.  Marryat  could  find  n6 
ground  whatever  to  charge  his 
majesty's  ministers  with  any  abuse 
of  authority,  and  therefore  he  saw 
no  cause  to  induce  him  to  with- 
hold from  them  an  act  of  indem- 
nity. For  these  reasons,  although 
he  had  not  voted  against  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  aci^ 
he  should  now  vote  for  the  bill  of 
indemnity. 

Lord  Althoq^  said,  the  Com- 
mons of  England  were  bound  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  not  only  to 
satisfy  themselves,  but  also  to 
F  S  convince 
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convince  the  conntry:  and  such 
an  inquiry  should  be  constituted 
,  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
any  that  bad  been  instituted. 

Mr.  Freemantle  said,  if  gentle- 
men  thought  that  the  ministers 
had  abused  the  powers  which  had 
been  extended  to  them^  then  un- 
doubtedly they  were  justified  in 
withholding  their  assent  from  ihis 
bill  f  but  he  would  ask,  where  was 
the  proof  of  any  abuse  ?  the  whole 
accusation  rested  on  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented ;  and  in 
every  instance  in  which  they  had 
been  discussed,  had  only  brought 
discredit  upon  the  parliament. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  when  he  saw 
the  petitions  which  had  crowded 
the  table  this  session,  when  he 
found  that  many  individuals  had 
been  hurried  to  dungeons,  and 
Soaded  with  chains  for  crimes 
'Which  had  never  been  proved; 
when  he  learnt  that  many  had  been 
under  recognisances,  which  were 
afterwards  enlarged  to  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  were  then  dis- 
charged without  any  explanation; 
when  he  saw  that  our  gaols  had 
been  crowded  by  persons  confined 
under  arbitrary  warrants,  persons 
.whom  ministers  would  not  after- 
wards put  upon  their  trial,  he 
thought  that  parliament  was 
bound  to  inquire  why,  if  guilty, 
they  had  not  been  tried  ;  and  why, 
if  innocent,  they  were  imprisoned. 
All  that  had  been  said,  was  urged 
to  get  the  bill  passed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  sellected  by  ministers, 
it  appeared  to  him  they  had  ex- 
cellent management  in  their  mode 
of  trial.  The  party  accused  had 
had  the  drawing  up  of  the  bill  of 
indemnity  against  nimself.  Mini- 
sters had  had  the  selection  of  the 


evidence  on  which  they  were  to 
be  tried.  They  had  then  sat  as  the 
grand  jury,  and  found  no  bill 
against  themselves;  and  finally  bad 
jumped  from  the  grand  jury-box 
to  the  judgement  seat,  xad  from 
that  they  had  declared,there  being 
no  bill,  there  could  be  no  proceed- 
ing to  trial.  He  hoped  the  parlia- 
ment would  not  listen  to  such  un- 
worthy mockery.  If  he  were  de- 
sired to  judge  by  the  report  only 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
should  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart* 
and  conscientiously  refuse  the  bill 
ofindenmity.  If  such  a  system  were 
to  be  pursued^public  liberty  would 
be  gone,  and  the  strong-hold  of 
the  people  would  be  annihilated. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
there  were — for  the  motion  190 — 
for  the  amendment  64 — majority 
for  the  motion  126. 

The  bill  was  consequently  read 
a  first  time. 

The  speaker  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  bill  should  be.  read 
a  second  time  to-morrow. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  expressed  his  opi- 
nion, that  an  amendment  should 
put  it  «*  to-morrow  week."  He 
did  not  say  that  his  learned  friend 
(the  attorney-general)  had  ad- 
vanced no  grounds  in  support  of 
the  bill ;  but  when  those  grounds 
had  been  answered  satisfactorily* 
it  was  usual  to  expect  some  reply. 
Nothing  like  such  a  course  had 
taken  place:  gentlemen  had  risen 
one  after  another  on  that  side  of 
the  house,  but  none  on  the  other 
side.  He  hoped  that,  in  regard  to 
their  own  characters,  they  would 
not  persist  in  pressing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Canning  said, .  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  speakers  had  figured  on  that 
side  of  the  house,  but  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  for- 
got 
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got  that  they  had  answered  each 
other.  They  had  taken  the  task 
out  of  the  hands  of  ministers^ 
and  left  them  nothing  to  do.  The 
honourable  andleamed  gentleman 
seemed  unconscious  that  the  dra- 
motif  perscua  had  been  uncom« 
monly  full ; — there  had  been  no 
less  than  twelve  speakers.  That 
debate  too  miut  be  considered  to 
have  been  pretty  equal,  in  which 
there  had  been  six  on  one  sid^ 
not  of  the  house,  but  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  six  on  the  other.  To 
follow  the  order  of  the  debate, 
what  had  been  the  fact  i  his  leam« 
ed  friend  (the  attomey-general), 
on  moving  the  question,  had 
flpioken  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
ttat  if  it  depended  on  his  (Mr. 
Canning*s)  opinion,  he  should 
think  that  no  furtlier  argument 
could  be  urged.  He  had  been 
followed  by  the  seconder  of  the 
motion ;  that  gentleman,  by  one 
who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  of 
indemnity,  though  he  had  differed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  .suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpiu.  He 
had  been  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  he  could  not  say  had 
given  promise  of  ability,  because 
he  had  spoken  ably  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  had  certainly  shown 
himself  capable  of  filling  up  ably 
any  part  that  he  undertook.  That 
gentleman  was  followed  by  an  im- 
.  pressive  speech  from  the  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
that  was  succeeded  by  another  on 
theother  side ;  thenrosean  honour-^ 
able  gentleman,  who  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  suspension,  and  now 
spoke  for  the  measure  o£  indem- 
nity. He  was  followed  by  a  no- 
ble lord  (Nugent),  who  had  cer- 
.  tamly  taken  a  course  consistent 
with  all  his  votes  on  this  subject. 
That  noble  brd  had  certainly  had 


his  share  of  the  debate,  and  had 
donchis  best.  He  did  not  mean 
to  underrate  the  noble  lord's  abi* 
lities,  but  however  ingenious  or 
eloquent  his  lordship's  speech 
might  have  been,  he  thought  it 
completely  answered  by  the  argu^ 
ment  of  his  noble  friend  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  what  part,  then, 
of  this  debate,  was  it  necessary 
for  ministers  to  step  in  and  take  a 
share? 

Sir  J.  Newport  recommended 
to  his  friends,  if  this  measure  were 
so  improperly  hurried,  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
house  to  interpose  delay,  and  pro-* 
tect  the  minority  and  the  people 
of  England  aeainst  the  weight  of 
numbers.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  his  recitation  of  the  se^ 
veral  speakers,  had  omitted  the 
members  for  Northamptonshire 
and  Hertfordshire.  [Here  the 
right  hon.  baronet  was  interrupt* 
ed  by*Ir.  Canning,  who  rose  to 
correct  his  statement.]—"  I  de* 
sire,  sir,"  continued  sir  John  New* 
port,  ••that  I  may  not  be  inter* 
rupted.  I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
confidence  that  may  be  acquired 
by  voting  in  majorities,  and  at  the 
head  of  ministry,  nor  shall  I  tole- 
rate interruption  in  the  right  ho- 
nourablegentleman,more  thanany 
other  member  of  the  house/'  He 
then  remarked,  that  no  accommo- 
dation whatever  had  been  granted 
to  the  member  for  Durham,  in 
appointing  the  debate  for  that 
night.  His  honourable  friend  had 
broadly  stated  his  intention  of  op- 
posing the  bill  in  every  stage;  but 
even  if  there  had  been  any  accom* 
modation  of  that  kind,  he  could 
not  see  how  the  whole  house 
diould  be  included  by  tlie  act  of 
an  individual. 
The  attomey-gencral  then 
F  *  gave 
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«ve  notice,  tluu  he  sbouU  press 
Sie  second  reading  to-morrow, 
unless  the  previous  business  should 
extend  to  a  great  length. 

The  question  for  the  second 
reading  to-morrow  was  put,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative.    * 

March  JO.*— After  some  obser* 
Tations  from  sir  W.  Burrov^hs, 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  the  attorney-general  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  indem* 
nity  bill. 

Mr.  Grenfell  observed,  he  was 
last  year  induced  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  bill  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  two  reports  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  house.  And  having 
sanctioned  the  suspension,  he  feh 
himself  now  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  indemnity  bill,  and  he 
should  continue  to  do  so,  m  every 
stage  of  it. 

JLord  Lascelles  defended  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stavely,  the  jail- 
er of  York,  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  it  in  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Lee,  who  had  been  there  impri- 
soned under  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act.  The  noble 
lord  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  jailor  to  lord  Sidmouth,  in 
which  he  stated  that  Lee  had  fre^ 
quently  expressed  his  ^atitude  for 
the  treatment  he  received  in  pri- 
son, and  his  contrition  for  the  of- 
fences that  had  led  to  his  impri- 
sonment. The  noble  lord  also 
produced  the  affidavit  of  a  fellow 
prisoner  of  Lee's,  named  Carter, 
that  contradicted  the  allegation  in 
the  •petition,  which  stated,  that 
Lee  was  obliged  to  remove  from 
his  cell  the  congealed  blood  of  an 
unfortunate  man  of  the  name  of 
Reilly,  who  had  cut  his  throat 
during  the  time  he  was  imprison- 
ed under  the  suspension  act.  The 


man  Reilly  had  been  sal]ject  to 
paroxysms  of  derangement  before 
his  arrest,  and  at  HuddersBeld 
made  an  attempt  to  hang  hiinsdf • 
The  noble  lord  considered  it  his 
duty  to  read  these  statements,  in 
defence  of  the  character  of  a  r&> 
spectable  man,  who,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years#  had  filled  the 
office  without  complaint,  and  who 
was  well  known  to  every  gende- 
man  in  that  house  connect^  with 
Yorkshire. 

Sir  Francis  Burdettwas  anxious 
to  offer  anobso-vadon  on  thestate- 
ment  just  made  by  the  noble  lord. 
. — He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  person  of  whom  the  nMe  lord 
spoke  did  not  deserve  the  charac* 
ter;  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to  the  singtdar 
kind  of^  phraseology  widi  which 
he  introduced  the  ^ce  of  a  jailor; 
as  if,  indeed,  he  t^as  speaung  of 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer« 
sity  of  Oxford.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unsatisfactory  to  the  coun* 
try  than  the  custom  of  producing 
in  that  house  letters  from  jailors 
to  answer  grave  charges  of  op» 
pression,  brought  by  menwhosuf- 
fered  against  mem.  What  he  had 
himself  witnessed  in  the  investiga^ 
tion  at  Coldbath-fields  had  ooi^ 
vmced  him  that  no  dependence 
whatever  should  be  placed  on  these 
partial  representations.  The  house 
should  not  entertain  them.  If 
the  V  wish  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
or  ralsehood,  they  should  have  the 
question  fully  before  them  in  a  re- 
gular parliamentary  shape.  Anho- 
nourable  member  (col.  Stanhope) 
had,  the  other  night,  attributed 
the  necessity  of  the  act  of  suspen- 
sion to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett. 
So  powerfully  haid  that  gentfeznaa 
written  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  that  with  all  the 
talent 
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talent  the  government  had  at  its 
caminand— with  all  their  antija* 
colnn  fiienids  at  their  service— >vrith 
a  daily  press,  vith  few  exceptions, 
hired  to  ttfdiold  the  system  of  cor- 
ntption^-they  could  not  get  these 
efficient  partisans  to  clnb  their  ta« 
leots  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  what  they  called  the  two- 
penny trash  of  Ji!lr.  Cobbett,  with* 
oat  haying  recourse  to  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  by  suspending 
the  personal  security  of  every  man 
in  uie  country.  The  only  con-. 
spiracy  that  he  knew  of  was  the 
conspiracy  of  the  government 
aninst  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Sigland.  The  only  treason  that 
government  feared  was  the  trea- 
son  of  a  reform  in  the  corruption 
of  their  own  supporters.  It  was 
to  uphold  the  corruptions  of  that 
house  that,  upon  miserable  subter- 
fuges and  on  scandalous  pretences, 
the  criminal  suspension  of  the  law 
was  last  session  carried  by  that 
house. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  wished  to  know 
if  it  was  intended  to  commit  the 
bill  to-morrow,  because  there  were 
several  motions  standing  for  to- 
morrow, and  he  thought  it  right 
now  to  give  notice  that  he  should, 
when  the  question  was  put,  oppose 
the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair. 

After  some  conversation  be- 
tween the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, lord  Folkestone,  and  Dr. 
Philiimore,  the  house  divided — 
for  the  second  reading  89«— against 
it  24-<— majority  65. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be 
committed  to*morrow. 

Mr.  Lambton  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  destruction 
of  the  income  ux  papers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  an 
amendment,  instead  of  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  committee,  to  pro- 
duce accounts  of  the  methods 
taken  to  destroy  such  books  and 
papers  relating  to  the  property-  ^ 
tax  as  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  arrears,  or  for 
the  hettring  of  appeals,  or  other 
pending  proceedings.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

March  11. — ^The  attorney-^- 
neral  moved  that  the  indemnity 
bill  be  committed. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  that  the 
extraordinary  thinness  of  the  house 
prevented  him  from  expressing  his 
opinions  last  night  against  this 
bill,  in  the  short  discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  second  reading. 
He  should  offer  his  sentiments 
now.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  several  gentlemen  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  this  bill,  and  some  of 
whom  he  now  saw  in  their  places, 
gave  it  their  support  under  a  total 
misconception  of  its  tendency* 
The  bill,  in  its  title,  professes  to 
be  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  those  acting 
under  theirauthority,  for  acts  done 
in  suppressing  insurrection,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  state.  The 
bill  was  in  reality,  however,  no 
such  thing-— ministers  wanted  no 
indemnity  for  any  act  of  that  na- 
ture, the  bill  for  suspending  the  ha* 
heas  corpus  act  being  in  fact  their 
indemnity  for  apprehending  and 
detaining  persons  charged  with  in- 
surrectionary intentions  or  pur- 
poses. They  therefore  wanted  no 
indemnity  for  that;  but  the  bill 
was  in  fact  an  attempt,  in  viola- 
tion of  established  law,  of  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  every  constitutional 
compact,  for  security,  for  justice, 
and  prot^ection  between  the  crown 
and  the  people.  It  was  an  act  to 
deprive  a  number  of  persons  com- 
plaining of  the  most  wanton  acts 
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of  unnecessary  severity  andcrueltyy 
from  seeking  ai^y  redress  by  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  the  country  for 
the.gross  injuries  they  had  sus- 
tainedy  and  whfch  great  numbers 
of  them  had  expressed  in  their  pe* 
titions  to  that  house*  It  was  call- 
ing  on  parliament  to  legislate  in 
the  darkt  without  any  inquiry 
whatsoever  into  the  case  of  the 
petitioners,  and  to  tell  those  peti- 
tioners,  in  a  country  pre-eminent 
above  all  others  for  a  govenmient 
founded  on  law  and  justice,  that 
the  courts  of  law  were  to  be  shux 
against  them,  and  that  they  were 
to  have  no  appeal  nor  no  redress 
for  those  severities  inflicted  upon 
them,  without  any  proof  or  any 
trial  to  evince  that  such  illegal 
severities  were  warranted.  The 
bill  embraced  many  points,  which 
might  be  put  under  three  heads: 
1st,  to  indemnify  ministers,  then 
magistrates,  and  then  to  protect 
the  persons  who  had  given  infor- 
mation against  the  parties,  but  to 
whom  concealment  of  their  names 
was  promised.  He  had  proved, 
that  the  first  was  unnecessary;  it 
was  clear  that  the  magistrates  had 
grossly  abused  the  power  com- 
mitied  to  them  ;  and  if  they  had 
received  information  upon  oath, 
as  the  reports  to  both  houses  had 
stated,  under  a  promise  of  conceal- 
ing names,  it  was  clearly  toexpose 
the  lives,  the  persons,  the  liberties, 
and  the  character  of  any  man, 
however  innocent,  to  fiilse  accu- 
sers, who  would  not  be  deterred 
by  an  oath,  and  of  coturse  the  par- 
ties cotdd  have  no  redress.  He 
arraigned  in  general  the  gross 
cruelties  exercised  against  the  ac- 
cused, whom  it  was  merely  ne» 
cessary  to  detain  in  custody,  and 
not  to  load  with  irons,  to  immure 
in  dungeons,  and  to  odier  cruelties 


complained  of  from  all  quarters; 
and  he  thought  that  the  house 
would  turn  its  back  upon  justice^ 
and  every  right  and  liberty  of  the 
subject,  by  passing  such  a  bill. 

The  solicitor-general  contend- 
ec^  that  his  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  (bir  S.  Romilly)  had 
kept  out  of  si^ht,  with  consom* , 
mate  skill,  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  measures  adopted  last 
session,  and  ultimately  to  the  pro- 
posal c^the  present  bill.  He  then 
took  a  view  of  the  conspiracies  oa 
which  die  reports  of  the  commit* 
tees  and  the  suspension  actsof  1817 
had  been  founded.  After  having 
obtained  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  alone,  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  surren* 
dered  them  as  soon  as  that  neces* 
sity  had  ceased,  though  the  time 
fixed  for  their  duration  was  not  yet 
expired.  He  contended  that  the 
means  used  by  ministers  had  alone 
prevented  the  explosion  of  other 
msurrections ;  and  that  in  justTce 
to  them,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
country,  a  bill  of  indemnity  ought 
to  be  passed. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  recollected 
that  there  was  formerly  a  lion's 
head  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  into  which  secret  accusa- 
tions were  thrust,  and  the  atroci- 
ously despotic  government  of  that 
city  used  to  act  upon  them.  What 
difference  was  there  between  such 
a  country  and  one  where  there  was 
a  secretary  of  state  ready  to  receive 
every  secret  accusation,  and  to 
conceal  and  protect  informers? 
He  really  believed  the  disturb- 
ances to  have  been  created  by  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  importuned 
about  parliamentary  reform,  for 
he  found  that  they  alone  could  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  them*  They 

had 
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had  violated  the  coronation  oath, 
the  laws  of  the  country,  the  con- 
stitutipn>  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.— -When  they  had  asked 
for  the  powers  which  they  had  so 
scandalously  abused,  it  had  not 
been  with  a  view  to  indemnity. 
They  had  obtained  them  by  tell- 
ing the  house*  that  in  assuming 
them  they  should  labour  under  a 
heavy  responsibility,  and  that  the 
time  must  come  when  they  must 
give  a  strict  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  used  them. 
But  the  whole  of  their  transac. 
tions  had  been  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional,  and  the  abuses  of 
power  whidv  they  had  committed 
were  of  a  nature  which  ought  not 
to  be  indemnified.*— He  then  re. 
peated  the  statements  contained 
m  several  petitions  presented  to 
the  house,  respecting  the  cruel 
treatment  alleged  to  have  been  in* 
flicted  on  prisoners  under  .the  sus- 
pension act^  who  had  been  dis- 
charged as  illegally  as  they  had 
been  apprehended.  He  thought 
that  there  should  always  be  some 
proportion  between  the  end  and 
the  means;  for  it  was  ridiculbus  to 
fear  that  Brandreth,  with  a  few 
weavers,  should  be  able  to  destroy 
an  army  like  that  kept  on  foot  by 
government.  He  knew  very  well 
uat  lawyers  considered  intention 
as  constituting  guilt ;  but  suppose 
that  the  king  should  be  passing, 
and  that  a  man  should  blow  a  fea- 
ther ^nd  sav,  "  That's  to  kill  the 
kmg,''  would  that  be  treason  ?  He 
stilTsaw  no  reason  either  for  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  or 
confining  individuals,  and  should 
therefore  vote  against  going  into 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Law  saw  little  more  in  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  baronet 
than  his  usual  extraordinary  zeal 


in  the  canse  of  reform.  Let  him 
know,  however,  that  reform  could 
only  be  discussed  with  success^ 
not  at  a  period  of  disturbance,  but 
in  a  state  of  complete  tranquillity 
such  as  that  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  measures  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The  dangers  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  sus- 
pension act  had  last  year  been 
passed,  seemed  now  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  that  monstrous  union  of 
Luddism  and  politics  formed  into 
a  regular  system  of  plunder  and 
organized  assassination.  The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
might  have  had  charity  enough  to 
suppose,  that  persons  coming  to 
give  important  information  on 
oath  were  not  guided  by  resent* 
ment,  especially  as  he  had  repre- 
sented the  declaration  of  one  of 
the  men  at  Derby  as  entitled  to 
credit  because  he  was  religious. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy— *^  I  did  not  say 
that.'' 

Mr.  Law— *<  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  learn  from  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  that  I 
misunderstood  his  observation, 
but  that  struck  me  as  its  import*'* 

Sir  S.  Romilly— <*  I  never  said 
any  thing  like  it." 

Mr.  Law—"  I  confess,  sir,  that 
such  was  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  some  observations 
which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  made;  but  if  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
does  not  believe  the  dymg  decl»» 
ration  said  to  be  made  by  Brand- 
reth and  the  others,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  he  vote  aj^ainst  the  bill. 
The  next  observation  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
which  I  was  surprised  to  hear  was, 
where  he  charged  ministers  with 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  people  of 
England." 

Sir 
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S!r  S.  Rbinill7»---<^  I  never  said 
so." 

Mr.  Law— ^<  Really,  sir,  that 
was  what  struck'  tne  in  the  course 
of  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman ;  but  per- 
haps I  may  m  confounding  what 
he  said  to*night  with  what  ne  said 
on  a  former  occasion." 
'  Sir  S.  RomiUy— "  I  never  men- 
tioned it  at  all." 

Mr.  Law,  in  continuation,  re- 
marked, that  the  observation  had 
been  so  frequently  made  by  other 
honourable  members,  that  the 
mistake  might  be.  accounted  for, 
and  he  thought  that  the  expression 
had  been  used  by  an  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brougham)  on  the  bench  behind. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed  (as  we 
understood  him)  diat  he  had  not 
used  the  remark  in  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Law  had  heard  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  so  many  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  house, 
that  it  was  not  astonishing  he 
should  have  lost  sight  of  its  origi- 
nal propounder.  He  then  defend- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  magistracy, 
and  trusted  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  do  their  duty,  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
and  to  deserve  and  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country. 

Sir  William  Burroughs  main- 
tained, that  notwithstanding  what 
had  been  said  to  the  contrs^ry,  the 
very  first  clause  of  the  bill  showed 
that  it  was  intended  to  indemnify 
"ministers  for  having  exceeded  their 
powers. ,  They  did  indeed  want  an 
mdemnity  fbr  their  conduct,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  law ;  and 
he  would  say,  on  the  whole,  that 
this  was .  one  of  the  most  odious 
and  atrocious  biUs  that  ever  came 
before  parliament. 


Sir  Frederick  Flood  said  he 
owed  it  to  his  country  and  his  con- 
stituents to  come  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  The  paitv^ 
as  it  was  called,  on  the  other  sioe 
of  this  house,  proved  by  iu  sentU 
ments  militating  against  each 
other,  that  diat  party  was  nearly 
dissolved.  He  could  have  wished 
the  honourable  baronet  (sir  Wil- 
liam Burroughs)  had  left  all  his 
special  pleading  behind  him  in 
India,  instead  of  coming  here  to 
talk  of  the  injuries  of  the  people  ; 
as  he  might  have  found  from 
judge  Blackstone,  that  such  mea- 
sures as  those  he  condemned  were 
stated  by  that  sound  judge  to  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion for  ever.  His  (the  honourable 
baronet's)  opinions  were  therefore 
unfounded,  and  contrary  to  law  ; 
and  though  he  (sir  Frederick)  was 
one  of  the  members  who  voted  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  into 
the  chair,  he  would  on  this  occa- 
sion have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
voting  him  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Lamb  declared  it  due  to 
himself  to  say,  that  the  deliberate 
opinion  he  had  formed  on  the 
measures  that  had  been  adopted 
still  continued  in  his  mind.  He 
had  voted  for  these  measures  last 
year  upon  general  principles  and 
legislative  grounds ;  and  he  would 
say  that  those  grounds  were  not 
necessarily  affected  by  the  result 
of  any  trials  or  decisions  in  any 
courts  of  law,  where  the  guik  or 
innocence  of  a  few  individuals 
only  was  to  be  decided.  The  ho- 
noufable  gentleman  then  went 
into  a  review  of  all  that  had  been 
said  against  Oliver  by  the  insur« 
gents,  and  argued,  that  he  and 
Uiose  who  were  engaged  at  Man- 
chester were  well  received  while 
they  held  out  hopes  of  numerous 
bodies 
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bodies  of  the  dlsafiected  bein^ 
ready  to  join  them  ;  but  when  it 
vns  supposed  they  were  informers, 
every  false  imputation  was  thrown 
upon  them.  The  next  point  was, 
ttiat  Oliver  had  been  said  to  have 
held  treasonable  language  on  the 
day  the  prince  reeent  went  to  open 
the  parliament.  Pie  did  not  know 
that  this  might  not  be  true ;  for» 
considering  the  light  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  persons  who 
Gonunitted  the  outrage,  it  was  not 
impossible  that  be  might  have  ex- 
cited the  mob  to  acts  of  violence. 
But  he  would  say  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely Unfortunate  that  the  se- 
cret  was  not  told  at  that  time ;  for 
it  would  have  been  very  desirable 
to  know  who  were  the  leaders  of 
that  outrage^  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Oliver  would  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  others,  while  it 
would  have  proved  whether  he 
was  really  a  government  spy  or 
not. — On  the  whole,  he  thougnt 
the  bill  necessary,  and  should 
therefore  vote  for  it,  as  without  it 
die  persons  who  had  given  infor- 
mation might  be  exposed  to  the 
venj;eance  of  those  whose  machi- 
nations had  been  defeated. 

Mr.  Brougham. said,  it  did  not 
follow,  even  conceding  the  pro- 
priety of  protecting  the  confidents 
of  magistrates,  that  the  confidents 
of  the  miscreant  Oliver  should  be 
equally  protected.  Was  he  to  be 
put  on  a  comparison  with  a  meri- 
torious magistrate?  Was  it  for 
him  and  for  other  miscreants  of 
the  same  description  that  a  gene« 
ral  indemnity  was  to  be  granted  ? 
Was  there  a  difficulty  in  finding 
witnesses  at  any  former  period— 
in  any  former  situation  of  danger 
to  the  country  ?  Was  the  situation 
of  the  country,  when  the  house 
was  now  called  upon  to  pass  the 


act  of  indemnity*  difierent  horn 
all  former  occasions  ?  What  did 
the  innocence  of  an  individual  sig- 
nify, when  the  breath  of  such  a 
miscreant  as  OHver  could  send 
him  to  solitary  confinement,  to  his 
utter  ruin  ?  This  was  not  an  ima* 

finary  case,  for  he  would  refer  the 
ouse  to  the  affair  of  Scholes,  who 
had  su£Fered  because  he  was  de- 
sirous of  unveiling  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Oliver.  Scholes  had 
shown  to  the  house,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  physicians,  that  he 
had  been  ruined  in  his  health  ; 
and  by  the  evidence  of  a  respect- 
able magistrate,  that  he  had  been 
irretrievably  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stances, because  he  did  not  wait 
till  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  was 
again  in  force,  and  because  he 
had  threatened  Oliver  with  a  dis- 
closure of  his  intrigues.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  decla- 
ration of  his  threat,  he  was  im* 
mured  as  a  state  prisoner  in  a  gaol. 
The  honourable  member  conclu- 
ded with  several  pointed  allusions 
to  the  members  usually  sitting  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  house, 
but  who  had  delivered  their  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  die  indemnity  * 
bill,  and  with  observing,  that  had 
ministers,  on  the  28th  of  January 
18179  contemplated  the  triumph- 
ant majority  which  they  now  had, 
the  country  would  neither  have 
heard  of  disturbance  nor  of  sus- 
pension ;  and  if  suspension  was 
to  be  resorted  to  on  every  petty 
occasion,  the  liberties  of  Eif^tand, 
which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  her  neighbours,  instead  of  being 
enjoyed  as  a  right,  would  be  only 
held  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
crown. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  question 
was,  whether  those  who  had  stre- 
nuously  and   faithfully  exerted 
them- 
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themselves  for  the  public  safet}"— 
who,  in  some  instances  before  the 
suspension,  had  perhsips  overstep- 
ped the  strict  limits  of  the  law, 
were  not  to  be  protected  and  in« 
demnified  by  those  who  had  reap- 
ed the  benefit  of  their  exertions. 
In  the  same  manner,  those  who, 
after  the  suspension,  had  acted 
conformably  to  the*  law,  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
their  defence,  or  to  oflFer  their 
justification;  because  the  conse-. 
quence  would  be,  the  disclosure  of 
circumstances  and  of  evidence 
that  might  be  attended  not  only 
with  inconvenience,  but  with  po- 
sitive danger.  No  doubt  every 
man  who  had  been  arrested  under 
the  suspension  act  would  come 
to  the  bar  and  declare  that  he 
had  been  most  cruelly  and  un- 
justly treated;  that  his  merits 
only  had  pointed  him  out  as  an 
obiect  for  persecution  ;  that  all  his 
calamities  were  to  be  attributed  to 
Oliver  the  spy.  In  the  head  and 
front  of  this  phalanx  of  petitioners 
stood  that  renowned  gentleman 
and  instigator  of  murder  (Mr. 
Francis  Ward  J.  True  it  was  that 
he  had  been  abandoned,  because 
the  supporters  of  his  petition  found 
It  convenient  for  their  arjgument ; 
not,  however,  before  his  crimes 
had  been  detected,  and  his  cha- 
racter blasted.  Ward  and  all  his 
patient  sufierings  being  abandon- 
ed, next,  with  all  the  pom;)  of  elo- 
quence and  all  the  flexibility  of 
pathos,  was  introduced  the  ever- 
to-be>revered  and  unhappy  Og- 
den  ;  his  name  was  pronounced 
with  all  the  veneration  belong- 
ing to  virtuous  age  and  silver 
hatrs ;  and  yet,  on  inquiry,  what 
did  his  case  turn  out  to  be  but  that 
he  had  been  cured  of  a  rupture  at 
the  public  expense  i   This,  how- 


ever, was  not  enough.  Another 
case,  not  less  curious  than  absurd, 
was  therefore  soon  afterwards 
brought  forward,  the  object  of" 
which  was  to  connect  spies  wifli' 
the  government.  It  was  stated  in 
a  petition  that  a  man  named  Dew- 
hurst  was  seen  in  ^ig  belonging 
to  sir  John  Byng.  'Diis  was.  main- 
tained as  a  grave  fact.  The  pro- 
position regarding  Dewhurst  had 
two  tangible  parts:  first.  Dew- 
burst  ;  next,  the  gig ;  and  soon 
afterwards  arrives  a  letter  from 
sir  John  Byng,  short  and  pithy  in- 
deed, but  quite  to  the  matter  at 
issue, viz.  "There  is  no  Dewhurst, 
and  I  have  no  gig."  The  law 
maxim  referred  to  in  this  debate 
by  the  learned  was  here  quite  in 
point— ^//  non  apparentiinu  et  non 
extstentibus  tadem  est  ratio  ;  unless 
it  could  be  shown,  that  the  rule 
was  difiFerent  where,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, there  were  two  nonentities 
— *the  man  and  the  gig ;  as  two  ne- 
gatives made  a  positive,  so  two 
nonentities  might,  in  the  under* 
standing  of  some  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, make  an  entity.— He  re- 
membered a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Fox  in  that  house.  Some  foreign- 
ers had  a  notion  that  there  was  a 
road  to  England  without  crossing 
the  sea — that  though  it  was  a  long 
way  about,  yel*  that  it  was  possi- 
ble, by  going  far  enough  north,  to 
reach  England  by  land.  Thus  a 
gentleman  of  Naples  asked  Mr. 
Fox  whether  it  was  not  practicable 
to  travel  to  England  from  Sicily 
by  land.  "Certainly  not;  you 
know  that  you  cannot  go  to  En- 
gland from  Naples  without  cross- 
ing the  sea,  as  England  is  an 
island.**  "  Very  true,*'  replied  the 
Italian,  **  but  you  see  Sicily  is  an 
island^  and  England  is  an  island, 
that  makes  all   the  difference.** 

So, 
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Sq,  With  regard  to  this  petition^  if 
Dewhurst  had  existed  without  the 
fiigy  or  the  gi^  without  Dewhurst» 
tbe  impossibility  of  the  story  would 
have  been  admitted  ;  but  because 
there  was  no  Dewhurst  and  no 
gig  ;  because  they  were  nonenti- 
ties, it  was  argued  that  it  must  be 
true.  After  the  experience  of 
Wardy  Ogden,  and  Dewhurst,  it 
was  certainly  dangerous  to  men- 
tion  names.  So  much,  however, 
had  been  said  of  one  of  .these  *^  re- 
spectable gentlemen/'  as  toenable 
a  tolerab^  fair  judgement  to  be 
formed  of  his  character.  '^  It  was 
stated,^  that  he  would  prove  that 
Oliver  had  early  declared  to  him 
his  intention  of  producing  a  gene- 
ral insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  state  by  pnysical 
force.  The  concealment  of  this 
avowal  was  at  least  misprision  of 
treason ;  and  what  was  the  house 
to  think  of  a  **  respectable  gentle- 
man," who,  knowing  t^e  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  tlie  eo- 
vermnent,  never  disclosed  the  plot 
mitil  the  conspirator  became  an 
informer  ? — Was  it  toomuch  to  say 
of  this  «  respectable  gentleman," 
that  he  wished  to  see 'the  govern- 
ment overturned,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  dastardly  cowardice 
from  joining  in  the  plot  ? — The 
honourable  member  for  Duiham 
had  brought  forward  another  "re- 
spectable gentleman,"  who  would 
swear  that  he  saw  Oliver  rioting 
in  the  park  on  the  day  the  prince 
regent  was  assailed;  yet  this  **  re- 
spectable gendeman,"  whose  loy- 
alty was  bursting  his  bosom,  who 
adored  his  king  and  country,  never 
attempted  to  go  before  a  magis- 
trate to  give  his  important  testi-^ 
mony. — 'Why?  Because  it  was 
false ;  or,  if  it  were  true,  it  only 
proved  that  he  had  not  given  evi- 


dence, because  he  loved  Oliver 
while  he  was  a  traitor,  and  hates 
him  now  he  is  an  informer.-— The 
whole  story,  he  was  convinced, 
was  a  recent  invention,  and  no 
man  but  an  idiot  or  a  dolt  could 
believe  a  word  of  it  [Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  rose] — Of  course  he  did  not 
mean  to  apply  the  epithets  dolt 
and  idiot  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  he 
should  consider  himself  a  dolt  and 
an  idiot  if  he  gave  the  statement  a 
moment's  belief.  An  honourable 
gentleman  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion quoted  poetry  on  the  subject 
of  an  informer,  and  had  l)een 
pleased  to  refer  to  the  immortal 
bard  ^Shakspeare)  for  authority* 
Certainly  he  could  not  go  to  a  bet- 
ter source ;  but  if  he  had  carried 
his  researches  into  that  author  a 
little  further,  he  might  have  found 
a  description  of  an  informer, 
which  seemed  to  tally  exactly  with 
his  own  heau  ideal  of  sudi  a  cha- 
racter. He  alluded  to  that  in- 
former who 

**  So  dull«  80  dead  in  look*  so  wo-begone. 
Drew  Priaun's  curtain  in  the  dead  of 

night, 
And  would  have  tokl  him,  half  bit 

Troy  was  bum'd  : 
But  Ptiam  found  the  fire>  ere  he  his 

tongue." 
He  di4  not  know  whether  it  might 
be  imputed  to  his  own  obtuseness 
of  wit  or  hardness  of  heart,  but  he 
must  say,  that  if  Priam  had  de- 
tained that  pale,  wo-begone  roan» 
and  instead  of  inquiring  about  the 
fire,  had  questioned  him  about  his 
birth,  parenta^,  and  education, 
he,  for  one,  though  he  mt^ht  be 
forced  to  applaua  the  judicious- 
ness of  such  a  proceeding,  should 
have  felt  much  less- commisera- 
tion for  the  fate  of  that  venerable 
monarch  than  he  did  at  present. — 
The  honourable  baronet  (sir  F. 
Burdeu) 
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Burdett)  had  watddf  it  seems,  a 
most  ingenious  discovery  $  he  had 
found  tnatf  as  the  whole  nation 
were  determined  on  parliamentary 
reform,  ministers  had  no  other 
means  of  saving  themselves  than 
by  inventing  plots  and  fomenting 
conspiracies.  Did  the  honourable 
baronee  imagine  that  he  could  per- 
suade any  one  that  this  was  the 
real  state  of  the  case?  Did  he  sup- 
pose that  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  cared  one  jot  about  his 
wild  plans,  and  annual  parlia- 
ments, and  universal  suffrage? 
Nay,  could  he  reconcile  to  himself 
the  justice  or  consistency  of  his 
plan  of  universal  sufirage»  as  it 
was  called  ?  How  could  he  ex* 
cuse  the  omission  of  females,  and 
of  the  insane,  from  the  classes  of 
electors  and  representatives  ?  For 
his  part,  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  honourable  baronet  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  any 
more  appropriate  duty,  than  pre- 
senting a  petition  for  reform  from 
the  madhouse  at  Kensineton— 
vouching  for  the  respectful  tenor . 
of  its  laneuage,and  pledging  him- 
self for  tne  constitutional  justness 
of  its  argument.  He  would  say 
to  the  real  friends  of  the  people, 
Instruct,  enliehten  them,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  danger. — But 
do  not  teach  them  to  feel  jealousy 
at  wealth,  hatred  at  rank,  and  a 
general  malignity  at  all  superio- 
rity«  It  was  indeed  the  proud 
boast  of  our  glorious  constitution, 
that  the  poorest  peasant  might 
emeree  from  the  meanest  hut,  and 
himsdf,  or  his  descendant,  rise  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  state.— 
But  was  it  therefore  to  be  said  that 
there  should  be  no  peasant,  no  no- 
bles? Hatred  to  government  as 
government,  to  rank  as  rank,  had 
been  industriously  inculcated,  and 


the  starving  artisan  was  told  by 
his  mischievous  seducer,  that  aU 
his  distresses  arose  from  an  imper- 
fect representation  in  parliament* 
If  this  assertion  meant  any  thing, 
it  must  be  ^this :  that  parliament, 
as  at  prestint  constituted,  encou- 
raged unnecessary  wars ;  that  un- 
necessary wars  produced  extrava- 
gant expenditure;  that  extrava^ 
fant  expenditure  produced  exor- 
itant  taxation;  and  that  exor- 
bitant taxation  produced  over» 
whelming  misery.  Now  would  par- 
liament, more  popularised,  more 
democratically  constituted,  be  less 
inclined  to  war  ?  He  would  ap- 
peal to  all  history,  whether  demo* 
cratic  states  were  not  always  the 
fondest  of  war.  Look  at  Athens, 
look  at  Rome,  look  at  the  petty 
republics  of  Italy.  Would  the  case 
be  different  among  ourselves  ? 
Was  It  not  notorious  that  our 
humblest  peasants  had  been  used 
to  sympathize  with  the  victories  of 
our  warriors  ?  True  it  was,  that 
lately  the  most  sedulous  endea- 
vours had  been  excited  to  make 
them  dead  to  the  glories  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  alive  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  Old  Sarum.—- But  it 
would  not  do ;  and  he  must  say, 
that  he  distrusted  the  motives  or 
sense  of  that  man  who  could  build 
any  hope  on  such  grounds.  It 
would  be  the  boast  of  the  present 
parliament,  that  althougn  they 
had  fallen  on  a  lime  when  the  very 
ark  of  the  constitution  trembled 
in  its  shrine,  yet  they  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing,  through  their 
means,  the  shnne  again  secure, 
the  temple  still  firm  and  unim- 
paired. 

Mr.  Lambton  rose  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation as  to  the  terms  dolt  and 
idiot* 
Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  the 
words 
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woitUdityppcdfrotn  him  unhtttn- 
tioiia!ly»  in  the  heat  of  the  debate^ 
and  that  be  had  no  design  of  ap- 
plTOig  them  in  their  common  ac- 
ceptation* 

Mr.  Lambton  supposed  so: 
indeed,  it  was  not  of  any  conse- 
anence,  except  in  one  sense— and 
Uiat  was»  a  sort  of  fear  that  as  the 
right  hononrable  gentleman  had 
applied  the  same  terms  to  the  dear 
friends  now  united-  with  him  in 
oflke,  the  use  of  them  might  be  a 
prehide  to  an  intimate  union  be- 
tween him  and  the  right  honour. 
aUe  gentleman.— But  he  rose 
chiedy  to  say»  that  he  would 
pledge  himself  for  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  person  who  had  given 
him  the  information  respecting 
Oliver.  He  was  a  mercantile  gen- 
tleman of  consideration.  If  the 
house  would  let  him,  he  would 
pledge  his  honour  to  prove  all  he 
bad  asserted,  unless  the  riftht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  should  be  dis- ' 
posed  wantonly  to  depreciate  his 
(  Mr.  Lambton*s}  honour  and  cha. 
racter,  as  he  had  already  to-night 
cruelly  sported  with  the  disease 
and  agony  of  an  unfortunate  peti- 
tioner. 

Mr.Croker  said,  this  respect- 
able man,  as  he  was  called,  was 
answerable  for  all  the  mischief 
imputed  to  Oliver,  if  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  him  to 
condi^  punishment,  and  had  not 
done  It. 

Sir  John  Newport,  amid  vehe- 
ment cries  of  *<  Question,"  spoke 
against  the  bill. 

Amid  loud  cries  of  ^*  Question, 
Question,*'  Mr.  Burnett  rose,  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  bill. 
He  hoped  that  the  house  would 
have  honour  and  firmness  enough 
to  reject  so  infamous  a  measure. 

A  division  took  place  upon  the 

isia 


question  of  die  speaker's  leaving 
the  chair.  The  numbers  were 
in  fivour  of  the  motion  238^ 
Against  it  65— Majority  )75. 

March]  3.  After  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  indemnity  bill. 

Sir  J.  Newport  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  clause,  poviding 
that  the  indemnity  granted  by  the 
bill  was  not  to  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending to  those  who  had  exer- 
cised any  unnecessary  cruelty  or 
severity  in  the  apprehension  or 
detention  of  persons  under  the  act 
for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus. 
The  attomev-general  opposed  its 
reception,onthe  grotmd  that  it wa$ 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  the  true  construction 
of  the  bill.  No  act  in  the  nature 
of  an  indemnity  act  would  prevent 
any  individual  from  obtaining  re- 
dress for  unjust  or  unnecessary  ri-  / 
gour,  if  he  had  in  fact  been  so 
treated. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  con&idered  the 
bill,  in  its  present  shape,  as  indem- 
nifying every  kind  of  enormity, 
and  as  excluding  redress  for  every 
kind  of  private  mjury. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  know 
whether,  under  this  bill,  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  the  cruelty  refer- 
ring to  the  case  of  Ogden  could 
be  mdicted  ?  (Here  a  pause  for 
some  moments  occurred.)  He 
understood  then,  from  the  attor- 
ney-general's manner,  that  Nadin^  , 
if  indicted,  could  not  plead  this 
bill  in  bar  of  the  prosecution.  He 
hoped  this  public  acknowledge- 
ment would  go  far  to  effect  uie 
end  which  the  amendment  had  in 
view  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  receive  this  admission' 
as  a  substitute  for  the  clause. 

Lord  Castlereagh  apprehended 

there  was  no  judge  on  the  bench, 

who,  if  acts  of  inhumanity  or  ex. 

G  cessive 
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cessive  rigour  were  proved^  would 
not  state  to  the  jury  that,  the  de« 
fendant  was  responsible.  He  muse 
repeat,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  to  intro« 
duce  too  much  qualification.  Its 
oWectwas  four-fold*-to  indem* 
ni^  for  arresting  and  detaining 
personsi  as  well  as  for  seizing  arms 
and  papers;  and  a  special  proviso 
of  this  nature*  could  only  serve  to 
give  a  latitude  of  construction  to 
the  act  in  cases  which  were  not 
within  its  scope  or  application. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  opposed  the 
amendment,  which,  he  contended, 
ought  to  have  been  moved  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  said,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  extremely 
simple,  and  could  only  operate  to 
render  the  principle  of  the  bill 
more  plain  and  indubitable. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  observed  that 
this  act  said,  that  ali  actions 
brought  for,  or  on  account  of,  any 
stot,  matter,  or  thing,  should  be 
discharged  and  made  void  ;  and 
that  every  person  by  whom  any 
si^ch  act,  matter  or  thing,  should 
bave  been  done,  should  be  freed, 
a^uitted,  discharged,  and  indem- 
nified. Now,  they  were  told  that 
this  act  did  not  mean  what  it  said. 
It  vtras  stated,  that  it  went  only  to 
all  neceuaty  acts.  But  if  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  framed  it,  why  did  they  not 
.say  so  ?  Tlie  bill  declared,  that  all 
acts  whatever  should  be  indemni- 
fied. What  then  was  to  become 
of  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been 
treated  with  improper  severity  and 
cruelty?  The  petitioner  Ogden, 
whose  sufferings  had  been  treated 
with  so  much  levity  and  want  of 
feeling — declared,  that  tlie  infir- 
mity under  which  he  laboured 
was  produced  by  the  weight  of 


fetters.  ^  Was  this,  then,  a  neces- 
sary act  ?  Did  this  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  ?  If  so,  the 
words  of  this  legislative  measure 
had  a  different  meaning  in  that 
house  from  what  they'lutd  in  any 
other  place.  He  did  most  con* 
scientiously  say,  that  this  was  not 
the  construction  which  could  be 

?at  upon  this  act  of  parliament. 
*he  opinion  of  an  attomey-^ene« 
ral  was  not  law — nay.,  the  opinion 
'  of  a  single  judge  was  not  law.— 
The  opmion  of  a  judge  at  his 
chambers,  or  at  nisi  frkuf  might 
.be,  and  often  was,  .over-ruled  ; 
and  were  they  now  to  be  told,  that 
because  the  person  who  formeriy 
held  the  situation  which  his  ho« 
nourable  and  learned  friend  ^the 
attorney-general)  now  filled^  nad 
delivered  suth  an  opinion,  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  law  of  the  landp 
He  (sir  S. }  would  never  submit  to 
such  doctrines.  If  his  honour* 
able  and  learned  friend,  if  the  no- 
ble  lord  opposite  and  his  col- 
leagues, contended  that  the  words 
in  question  meant  only  necessary 
acts,  why  did  they  refuse  to  add 
the  word  "necessary**  in  that 
clause  ? 

The  solicitor-general  said,  that 
as  the  words  at  present  stood,  his 
opinion  was,  that  an  unnecessary 
act  could  not  be  indemnified  by 
this  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  as  his  ho* 
nourable  and  learned  frieftds  them* 
selves  had  introduced  so  many  un- 
necessary words,  he  should  wish 
to  follow  their  example  by  putting 
in  one  word  which  they  might 
think  unnecessary,  but  which* he 
considered  indispensable.  They 
could  have  no  objection  to  add 
the  word  "necessary,"  particu* 
larly  in  an  act  which  was  not 
drawn  with  all  the  conciseness  of 
which 
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^ich  they  boasted,  and  which 
they  might  have  employed  on  the 
occasion. 

•  Mr.  W.  Wynne  thought  that 
such  a  clause  might  throw  a  doubt 
on  other  acts  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion»  though  not  on  this.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  inconveni- 
ence in  inserting  the  word  **  ne» 
cessary."  It  was  the  more  requi- 
site, because  there  was  not  one 
decision  on  acts,  of  this  nature. 

The  motion  of  .the  honourable 
baronet  was  then  withdrawn.. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs,  after  re- 
minding the  house  that  the  enact- 
ing clause  proposed  an  indemnity 
for  any  acts  whatever  done  under 
the  suspension,  proposed  a  clause 
to  prevent  its  including  cases 
where  those  acts  were  done  ma- 
liciously and  without  probable 
cause.  This  clause  differed  from 
that  proposed  by  his 'honourable 
and  learned  friend,  as  it  was  not 
confined  to  jailors,  but  extended 
to  malicious  informations,and  ma- 
licious acts  done  by  magistrates  or 
police  officers. 

The  attorney-general  said,  the 
bill  went  on  the  ground  that  par- 
ties ought  to  be  indemnified  for 
what  they  had  done  honestly  under 
the  suspension,  but  that  they  could 
not  defend  themselves  without 
bringing  forward  evidence  and  in- 
formation which  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  disclose,  and  yet  the 
honourable  baronet's  clause  w^uld 
compel  the  production  of  this  evi- 
dence ;  for  how  could  a  party  re- 
but the  presu;nption  of  malice,  or 
want  of  probable  cause,  without 
disclosing  all  the  circumstances 
and  bringing  forward  all  the  evi* 
dence  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  bill  to  conceal  \ 

On  ihe  question  being  put  whe- 
ther the  preamble  should  standt 


Sir  W.  Burroughs  protested  a* 
gainst  theprinciplelaiddownin  the 
preamble,  that  the  information  on 
\|rhich  magistrateshad  acted  under 
the  suspension  should  remain  un- 
disclosed. He  therefore  moved, 
to  omit  the  words  in  the  preamble^ 
stating  the  necessity  of  concealing; 
the  sources  from  which  informa- 
tion had  been  derived  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  traitorous  designs. 

Sir  F.  Flood  thought  that  the 
discontent  of  that  side  of  the  house 
would  have  been  satisfied,  if  it 
were  proved  that  it  was  expedient 
to  produce  witnesses  ;,buthe  found 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
but  making  declamatory  speeches 
adcapiandmnvulgtu.  The  bill  was 
founded  on  necessity ;  on  a  report 
made  by  the  first  character  in  the 
country — ^he  meant  the  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  foreign  de« 
partment.—*He  had  never  said,  as 
was  reported  in. a  morning  paper 
that  was  called  an  opposition  pa* 
per,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  com« 
mittee.  tie  said  that  the  noUe  se- 
cretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
was  a  proper  character  for  that 
committee,because, having  settled 
all  disputes  in  theotherpartsof  the 
world,  he  was  the  fittest  to  settle 
them  at  home.  He  gloried  in  two 
such  countrymen,  one  of  vdiom 
had  settled  the  peace  of  the  worlds 
and  the  other  had  saved  the  world. 
He  was  not  the  creature  of  any 
ministry,  but  an  independent  man. 
Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  the  peo« 
pie  of  Ireland,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
bity of  her  magistrates,  thanks  to 
the  excellence  of  her  government, 
it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to 
extend  the  suspension  act  to  Ire* 
,  land. 

The  question  was  then  put  and 
negatived. 

G2  Sir 
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Sir  J.  Newport  then^  made  his 
motion  for  adding  to  the-  btll  a 
clause,  to  satisfy  out  of  the  public 
revenue  anj  damages  or  costs  that 
should  be  round  by  a  jury  to  hare 
been  incurred  by  persons  aggrieY** 
ed  under  the  operation  of  we  late 
act. 

Tnie  attorney-general,  after 
reading  the  preamble,  and  con- 
meeting  the  proposed  clause  with 
it,  contended,  that  Joined  together 
^thej  would  'constitute  alMolute 
nonsense.  The  object  of  the  bill 
-was  to  prerent  the  disclosure  of 
^e  sources  from  which  informa- 
tion had  been  derived;  but  this 
clause,  by  giving  damages  to  those 
who  had  been  mformed  against, 
would  compel  an  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  information  ;  so  that 
the  courts  must  either  inquire  con* 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  or 
giye  damages  blindly,  without 
any  inquiry  at  all  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  had  been  sustained. 

The  amendment  was  then  put, 
and  ne^tived  without  a  division. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  proposed  an 
amendment,  to  except  from  in- 
demnity persons  who,  without  au- 
diority,  had  entered  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  seizin^i^  arms,  papers, 
&c.  or  apprehending  persons.  As 
the  clause  stood,  it  was  so  gene- 
ral, that  it  might  include  a  great 
extent  of  illegal  and  improper 
conduct  exhibited  by  individuals 
who  acted  from  no  authority 
whatever.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  words  "  of  the 
several  persons''  in  the  following 
clause— *'  And  whereas,  in  case 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
several  persons  concerned  or  em- 
ployed in  such  apprehending, 
committing,  imprisoning,  and  de- 
taining in  custody,  and  seizing  and 
searching   as   aforesaid/'    there 


should  be  substituted  die  words 
''mmtsters,  mmwtmttSt  peaces* 
officers,  constabks,  5cc." 
*  The  attorney-general  satdy  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  tbe 
amendments  s^s  the  words  stand- 
ing in  their  present  conoezioii 
were  too  definite  to  cover  onas* 
thorized  persons. 

The  amendment  was  pot,  and 
negatived  without  a  division* 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  an 
amendment,  that  the  words 
<<  which  mar  have  been  neces* 
sary**  shoula  1>e  inserted  after  the 
words  **  on  account  of  any  act» 
matter,  or  thing,"  &c.  and  before 
the  words  **  for  apprehendingt 
committing,  imprisoning,  and  de- 
taining in  custody,**  Sec. 

The  attorney-general  objected 
to  this  amendment  as  supernuous* 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr; 
Tierney  and  Mr.  Lockhart»  who 
opposed  the  amendment)  and  Mr. 
C.  Wynne,  who  supported  it,  the 
question  was  called  for,  and  the 
house  divided — 

For  the  amendment,  39  — 
Against  it,  149.— Maiority,  110. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  tnen  propos- 
ed two  verbal  amendments,  whidi 
were  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  express 
his  opinion  finally  on  the  bill.  He 
wished  to  state,  that  his  ftiend% 
who  opposed  the  bill  upon  princi- 
ple^ had  not  their  objections  to  it 
removed  one  tittle  by  any  thing 
that  had  been  done  upon  it,  ana 
to  enter  his  protest  once  for  all 
against  the  measure. 

Wr.  Tierney  conceived  that,  in 
every  point  of  view,the  bill  was  one 
of  the  most  detestable  measures 
ever  introduced  to  parliament. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  widi- 
out  a  division. 

March 
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March  14.«—The  chanctUor 
of  tbe  exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  lUy  for  the  bouse 
to  resolve  itielf  into  a  com* 
mittee^  to  consider  that  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  lords  commii- 
aionen  which  related  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  prince  re* 
genty  to  provide  for  the  budding 
of  new  churches  and  cbapels* 

Mr.  Tiemey  submitted  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  build  a 
parish  church  or  churches  with 
the  money,  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  erection  of  national  monu- 
ments? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said»  that  this  subject  had  no  con* 
nexion  with  his  present  proposi- 
tion. He  did  not  know,  however, 
that  he  should  altogether  object 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable eentleman.— >The  right 
honourabfe  gentleman  then  mo- 
ved»  that  that  part  of  the  speech 
be  read.from  the  chair  j  which  be- 
ing done*  he  moved  that  the 
speaker  do  leave  the  chair.  Af- 
ter which  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee. 

The  chancellor  of  theexchequer 
rose  and  said»  he  believed  there 
never  had  been  a  communication 
from  the  throne  which  was  more 
entitled  to  be  received  with  grati- 
tude and  respect  by  the  public 
than  that  part  of  the  speech  which 
Ind  just  been  alluded  to.  About 
a  century  ago  parliament  thought 
it  necessary  to  vote  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  building  several 
new  churches,  and  that  measures 
were  carried,  into  efiect  at  a  consi- 
derable expense,  but  in  an  imper- 
fect manner.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  complete  the  original  de- 
sign; and  when  we  considered  how 
much  the  population  bad  inoreas- 


ed»  it  was  not  surprisioK  die  pub* 
lie  should  have  looked  wito  « 
great  degree  of  sdkitude  to  luch 
a  measure.  He  might  rest  die 
case  of  the  great  want  of  places 
of  public  worship  on  general  no- 
toriety»  without  entering  into  any 
details;  but  it  might  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  a  few  particu- 
lars. From  the  return  then  upon 
the  table,  it  appeared  that  these 
were  27  parishes,  in  which  the 
excess  of  population,  above  those 
who  could  be  accommodated,  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  souls.  Of  diese^ 
1 1  were  in  the  metropolis,  the  rest: 
in  the  manufacturing  districts*- 
In  St.  Martin-in^«he-nelds,  there- 
were  26^000;  in  Mary-le-booer 
94^000;  in  Liverpool*  7SfiO(K 
In  Manchester  only  11, 000  could 
be  accommodated.  In  the  next 
class  there  were  four  parishes,  in 
which  the  excess  of  population 
was  about  40,000 ;  in  the  third 
class,  about  80,000 ;  in  the  fourth 
class,  2Q,000.  When  he  said  that 
there  was  a  deficiencj  of  places 
for  the  accommodation  of  this 
population',  he  did  not  mean  to ' 
say  that  churches  were  to  be  .bu3t 
to  contain  all  these,  as  service  was 
performed  several  times  a,  day, 
and  a  deduction  was  to  be  made 
for  infanU;  and,  therefore,  if  a 
church  could  contain  one^tbirdof 
the  inhabitants,  at  anv  one  time* 
it  was  as  much  as  might  be  requi- 
red. It  appeared,  by  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Yates,  and  wnich 

.  deserved  particular  notice,  that  the 
population  of  London  and  its 
vicinity  amounted  to  l,129f000 
soul^  of  which  977*000  were  un- 
provided for.  In  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  accommodation  (^  the 

.  churches  far  exceeded  what  the 

inhabitants  required.    This  wa^ 

the  case,  in  all  our  ancient  citiest 
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in  which  many  parishes  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  to  'decay.    All 
our  cities  which  are  of  Roman 
origin  are  amply  provided  with 
churches ;  but  places  that  have 
risen  into  notice  since  the  Re- 
formation are  very  deficient.  The 
bouse  must  be  aware  how  many 
parochial  duties  there  were  to  be 
performed,  besides  the  celebration 
of  divine  service ;  and  with  the 
present  increased  popul9tion,   a 
minister,  however  ably  assisted  by 
bis  curate,  could  not  attend  to 
the  whole  of  them.    Dr.  Yates 
liad  furnished  some  important  in- 
formation on  this  subject,   and 
had  shown  how  negligently  va* 
rious  parts  of  a  clergyman's  du-  ' 
ties  were  at  present  discharged. 
And,  indeed,,  when  the  number 
of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  bu* 
rials  that  occurred  in  several  pa- 
rishes were    considered,    it  was 
ascarcely  possible,  under  existing 
'Circumstances,  that  the  ceremo- 
nies could  be  performed  with  suf- 
ficient solemnity.    In  such  a  state 
of  things,  no  time  was  left  to  the 
minister  to  visit  his  parishioners, 
to  administer  the  sacrament,  and 
afford  consolation  to  the  dying. 
The  measure  he  was  now  about 
to  propose  to  the  committee  was 
not  less  important  to  our  civil 
rights  than  to  our  spiritual  happi* 
ness.    It  would  be  expected  that 
be  should  shortly  state  the  out- 
line   of    his    proposition.      He 
had  therefore  to   propose,   that 
1,000,000/.  sterling  should  be  rai- 
sed as  occasion  might  require, 
not  in  one  sum,  nor  in  one  year, 
but  to-  be  settled  by  commission- 
ers, in  the  same  manner  as  was 
adopted  in  the  last  session  for  the 
encouragement  of  public  works, 
TTie  commissioners  were  to  ap- 
ply the  money  only  where  they 


were  satisfied  of  the  incapability 
of  the  parish,  and  that  rather  in 
the  way  of  encouragement  and 
assistance  than  of  exoneration.    It 
might  be  right,  in  order  to -com- 
plete this  undertaking,  to  vest  in 
his  majesty  in  council  the  power 
of  dividing  the  parishes  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes ;  but  it  would 
be  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
patron  that  the  parish  should  be 
divided ;  the  income  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  would  in  every 
case  be  held  sacred.    In  ns^u^ 
cases  the  consent  of  the  patron 
might  not  be  obtained,  and  au- 
thority would  be  given  to  the 
king  and  council  to  take  under 
'  the  care  of  a  spiritual  pastor  some 
part  of  the  parish   m  which  a 
church  might  not  be  built.  Where 
a  chapel  of  ease  was  erected,  the 
curate  dipuld  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  by  the  minister,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop.    He 
had  mentioned  that  the  public  li- 
berality on  this  occasion  should 
be  assisted  by  parochial  exertions. 
In  the  27  parishes  which  he  had 
mentioned,  it  could  not  be  esti- 
mated  that  less  than  77  large 
churches  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  any  additional  accommo- 
dation.;   and,  in  that  case,  only 
one  third  of  the  population  of 
those  parishes  could  be  accom- 
modated at  once.     He  had  made 
no  deduction  for  that  portion  of 
the    inhabitants   who    were  not 
tnembersof  the  established  church : 
for,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  exertions  of  those  who  dissent- 
ed from  it,  he  thought  that  the 
public  were  bound  to  find  accom- 
modation for  all,  and  he  thought 
that  many  did  not  now  attend  the 
established  church  merely  because 
the  church  could  not  find  accom- 
modation for   them*     He   had 
mentioned 
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menttonedtfaat  the  commiMtoners 
were  to  have  power  to  lay  down 
roles  for  their  grants  ;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  farther  aid  should 
be  dertvedi  either  from  the  pa- 
rishes, or  from  others  disposed  to 
contribute  to  so  good  a  work.  A 
respectable  society  had  been  form- 
ed, and  finom  their  contributions 
he  anticipated  great  assistance. 
A  prodigious  number  of  parishes 
would  remain  that  would  afford 
accommodation  only  to  a  small 
proportion  of  their  inhabitants; 
and  therefore,  in  the  bill,  he  in- 
tended to  admit  of  subscriptions 
and  briefs.  In  all  places  in  which 
churches  were  built,  it  was  in« 
tended  that  Che  patronage  ^ould 
fc^ow  the  present  patronage.  In 
the  27  parishes,  some  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  some  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  some 
in  chapters  or  corporations,  and 
others  were  private  property;  so 
that  those  S7  parishes  embraced 
erer^  species  ot  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. He  should  not  occupy 
the  committee  any  longer,  and, 
indeed,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  the  resolution  which  would 
be  submitted  would  meet  with 
thetrunantmousapprobation.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
moved  a  resolution,  authorizing 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  not 
exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of 
one  million,  to  be  applied,  under 
certain  regulations,  towards  the 
erecting  of  additional  churches 
and  chapels  in  England. 

Sir  C.  Monck  thought  nothing 
was  more  likely  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  dissenters,  or  to  reclaim 
uiem  to  the  church  of  Eng--. 
land.  He  did  not,  however,  hope 
for  any  great  amelioration  in  tne 
morals  oif  the  people  frond  the 
The  city  of  Norwich 


contained  SO  churches,  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  religious  or  moral 
habits  of  the  population.  He 
approved,  however,  generally  of 
the  plan  which  the  ri^ht  honour- 
able ^ntleman  described. 

MnGipps  asked,  whether  the    , 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  that 
no  part  of  the  money  would  be 
required  bv  any  parishes  where 
there  were  less  than  10,000  souls  f 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchecjuer 
said,  that  the  present  calculations 
ipduced  a  supposition  which  made 
it  very  improbable  that  parishes 
of  a  less  population  would  re- 

?uire  any  portion  of  the  grant, 
ie  should  now  say  a  few  word$ 
with  respect  to  more  frequent 
service  in  the  churches.  It  was 
provided  that  in  the  new  churches 
there  were  to  be  three  services 
every  day ;  and  it  might  be  ad- 
visable that  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  having  additional  ser- 
vices in  many  of  the  existing 
churches. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  to  make 
any  regulations  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  There  were  some  pa- 
rishes so  large,  that  the  people  at 
one  end  could  not  attend  the 
church  at  the  other.  He  had 
had  applications  himself  from  a 
part  of  Scodand,  in  which  com- 
plaints were  made,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attend  divine  service. 
There  were  parishes  in  that  coun- 
try very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  for- 
ty miles  in  length. 

niechanceUor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  see  the  itnpossibility  of 
joining  any  such  proposition  with 
the  measure  for  England ;  but  he 
believed  there  was  no  indisposi- 
tion whatever  to  submit  to  par- 
G  4  Ixamen 
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liameat  a  measure  of  a  similar 
desctipdoiu 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Cunven  moved  Uie  second 
reading  of  the  tithe  laws  am^d- 
ment  bill.  Considerable  misun- 
derstanding had  takenr  plaee  with 
regard  to  the  bill.  The  question 
was  not  whether  any  thing  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  churchy  but 
whedier  it  had. a  right  to  take 
what  property  never  belonged  to 
it  ?  It  was  not  his  intention  to  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  injure  the 
clejTjg^y^  but  it  was  his  wish  that 
justice  ^lould  be  done  to  all  par- 
ties. 

Sir  W.  Scott  thought  its  provi- . 
sions  would  serioiuly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  clergy.  It  was 
calculated  to  introduce  dangerous 
'alterations  into  the  state  of  a  spe- 
cies of  property  which  he  consi- 
dered as  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  community. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  apjproved  of  the 
principle  of  tl^e  bill.     Its  object 
.  was  to  secure  property  and  pre-"" 
vent  litigation.    He  deprecated, 
.  as  much  as  any  man,  any  attack 
.  on  the  property  of  tithes ;  they 
were  as  .much  property  as  anv 
other  species  of  possessions.    A 
.  purchaser  might  as  well  say,  that 
.  because  he  bad  paid  for  nine- 
.  tenths  he  had  a  right  to  the  whole. 
But  this  bill  would  settle  proper- 
ty, and  secure  claims.    The  sta- 
tute of  Elizabeth  never  meant  to 
set  aside  compositions  previously 
made,  though  tlie  deeds  that  at- 
tested them  were  extremely  rare. 
The  courts,   however,  required 
the  production  of  the  deed  in  this 
.  case,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
.200  years,  though  it  did  not  in 


any^  other  case  of  equal  duration. 
As  to  the  improvidence  wkh 
which  these  compositioDs  bad 
been  made,  that  was  a  good  rea-, 
son  for  passing  a  law  to  prevent 
tbem  for  the  future,  but  none  for 
settinfi;  aside  those  already  ma4e, 
or  doing  that  which  was  not  done 
with  regard  to  any  other  species 
of  property.  If  a  purchaser  bought 
property  because  it  had  not  paid 
tid>e  for  200  years,  and  the  cler- 
gyman  preferred  a  claim,  the  pur- 
chaser must  still  show  a  modus  as 
old  as  Richard  L  or  that  his  land 
had  been  abbey  land,  or  prodace 
a  composition  deed,  tfaou^  he 
bought  the  property,  rdiyiogon 
the  non-payment  for  such  a  length 
of  tim^  which  would  have  beea 
a  sufficient  exemption  from  de- 
mand in  any  otner  case.  The 
clause  on  farm  moduses  was  espe- 
cially called  for ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sent division  of  property,  if  a  mo- 
dus was  ever  so  well  established, 
and  the  limits  of  the  farm  over 
which  it  extended  could  not  clellr* 
ly  be  traced,  the  whole  modus 
was  avoided.  The  property  -of 
the  church  was  undoubtedly  sa- 
cred, like  aU  other  property ;  but 
the  only  way  to  make  it  re^iected^ 
was  to  abstain  from  doing  in- 
justice in  its  defence. 

Mr.  Wetherell  opposed  the^bill. 
There  was  only  one  case,  and  that 
of  rare  occurrence,  that  called  for 
alteration,  and  that  was  where  a 
clergyman  had  land  in  lien  of 
tithes,  and  yet  proceeded  to  re^ 
cover  tlie  tithes  also.  With  re- 
spect to  compositions,  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
the  deed;  but  the  rule  was  the 
same  as  in  all  other,  cases  of  fee- 
simple  property, — that  the  deed 
must  be  produced,  or  evidence 
be  given  of  its  havmg  once  existed. 

The 
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The  boose  then  divided  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bilh— >For 
it*  15— fA^nsc  It,  44^— Maj,  29. 

The  btlT  was  consequently  lost* 

March  17*  —  Lord  Folkestone 
yo0e  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  amend  the  law  respect- 
Jttg  allowing  the  visiting  magiiB- 
^trates  to  see  state  prisoners  in 
gaol.  He  alluded  to  his  having 
been  denied  admittance  to  the 
persons  lately  confined  in  Read« 
>ng  gaoly  to  his  action  against 
Eastaffy  the  gaoler,  for  refusing 
him  adi|iittance»  and  to  Ea&uff^ 
acquittal.  He  complained  that 
the  summing  up  of  the  judge  on 
that  trial  was  partial,  although 
he  seemed  unable  to  give  a  deci- 
.  ded  opinion  as  to  the  law  on  the 
ease*  It  was.  qp.  the  fifth  clause 
of  the^lst  of  the  king  thajt  the 
saoler  was  acquitted.  Certainly 
Uiat  act  does  not  altogether  apply 
to  common  or  county  gaols ;  but 
it  is  called  An  act  for  the  better 
zegttladon  of  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction,  nut  there  were  other 
clauses  of  the  bill  which  referred 
manifestly  and  cleatly  to  common 
and  county  gaols.  Besides,  the 
eighth  clause  expressly  requires 
the  gaoler  to  make  a  return  to 
the  quarter  sessions ;  and  it  also 
requires  that  this  return  should 
be  signed  by  the  visiting  magis« 
trates.  Now  surely  the  legisla- 
tore  'vonld  not  have  enactedtfaat 
clause  if  it  had  contemplated  that 
the  visiting  magistrates  would  be 
denied  admission  to  the  prison.— 
.After  some  further  observations, 
the  noble  viscount  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle 
doubts  as  to  visitinj^  common  or 
county  gaols,  not  bemg  houses  of 
correction. 

The  attomey*general  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  noble  brdj  in 


the  house  of  commons^  char^ 
the  learned  judge  who  tried  this 
cause,  in  plain  terms,  with  par* 
tiality.  It  was  chargipg  him  with 
every  thing  base  in  human  na« 
ture.  .  If  a  patient  and  laborious 
attention  to  the  whole  of  that 
cause  might  be  called  partiality^ 
perhaps  he  was  guilty.  That 
judge  had  a  right  to  guard  the 
gaoler  from  the  effects  of  preju- 
dice, for  that  man  was  trtea  on  a 
criminal  charge  after  having  been 
twice  condemned  before  trial  by 
two  successive  quarter  sessions*. 
Let  the  noble  lord  be  sure  that 
at  those  quarter  sessions  he  was 
not  himself  b.iassed  by  prejudice 
and  partiality  in  his  character  of 
a  magistrate.  That  man  deser- 
ved the  love  of  his  equals,  and 
the  gmtitude  of  the  unfortunate 
men  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  had  never  been  complained  of 
but  in  the  case  of  th^  noble  lord. 
He  objected  to  the  noble  lord's 
law,  as  perfectly  unnecessary,  if 
he  wished  to  confirm  the  power 
of  magistrates  to  visit  the  gaols, 
to  see  Uiat  they  were  kept  in  pro-  * 
per  repair.  But  if  the  noble  lord 
wished  to  give  magistrates  a  faci- 
lity of  communicating  with  state 
prisoners,  he  would  not  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  it;  for,  if  it 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  destroy 
a  material  part  of  the  royal  pre-  ^ 
Togattve,  and  one  of  thebest-«ie« 
guards  of  the  state,  jn  times  when 
either  treason  was  conmiitted  or 
suspected. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr. 
S.  Bourne,  sir  F«  Burdett»  and  the 
solicitor-general. 

Lord  Folkestone  replied.  He 
was  not  foolish  enough  to  press  a 
bill  on  the  house  to  explain  an  act 
which  the  attorney-general  said 
was  perfectly  clear. 

The 
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The  noble  lord  then  withdrew 
his  motion. 

On  bringing  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  chapels, 

Mr.  A.  Browne  suggested  some 
regulations  to  be  macK  in  respect 
to  the  influence  of  the  bishop  over 
the  curate  in  cases  of  complaint. 
He  stated,  that  an  instance  had 
occurred  lately,  in  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  the*  parish,  respecting  a 
Sunday-school,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  curate  to  allow  his  pulpit 
for  a  charity  sermon,  the  parish 
had  been  deprived  of  their  pastor 
for  eig^t  months*  To  remedy 
such  inconveniences  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
admitted  the  necessity  for  remo- 
ving any  di£Sculties  of  this  na- 
ture ;  but  observed,  that  the  pro- 
per time  for  the  suggestions  would 
be  in  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen.  hoped  die 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 
He  stated,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  pardcu- 
larly  in  Inverness,  there  were 
districts  of  60  miles  long,  and 
many  oules  in  breadth,  whidi  had. 


in  some  instances,  only  one  churchy 
and  in  others  none. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  attention  would  be  most  as- 
suredly paid  to  that  object.  It 
was  the  desire  of  government  to 
render  exery  assistance  in  that  re- 
spect, and  to  extend  the  accom- 
modation. But  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood,  that  the  sum  vo. 
ted  by  parliament  was  only  one 
million  (  that  sum  would  not  ac- 
complish all  the  objects  of  the  go- 
vernment :  it  therefore  remained 
for  the  public  to  assist  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  system,  by 
contributing  their  subscriptions^ 
which  would  produce  the  most 
beneficial  consequences. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  hoped  the 
country  would  feel  the  necessity 
forcarrying  the  plan  into  complete 
eflect.  Sure  he  was  that  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  would  foU 
low  the  erection  of  churches. 

General  Thornton  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended 
that  parishes  should  be  divided 
under  this  bill,  for  civil  as  wdl 
as  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
answered  in  the  negauve. 

The  resolution  was  then  read 
and  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

House  of  LordM;   Stock  Debeniurea^  House  of  Commons;  Bank  Re^ 
stnctioH'^Royal  Burghs  in  ScotUmd^^Royal  Marriages. 


HOUSE  of  lords,  Aprils.— 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale 
moved  for  various  papers  relative 
to  the  sute  of  the  coinage  and 
currency,  from  the  commence- 


ment  of  the  present  reign  to  the 
5th  of  January  last.  These  papers^ 
the  n^ble  earl  stated,  were  neces- 
sarv  for  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice}  but  in  moving 
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for  them,  he  should  take  the  o{>- 
portunity  of  asking  the  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  a  question  on  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with 
that  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships.  A  rumour  had 
lor  some  time  prevailed,  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  having  in  pre- 
paration some  plan  for  issuing  de- 
bentures on  stock.  If  a  plan  such 
as  that  reported  to  be  in  contem- 
plation were  adopted,  ic  would 
completely  alter  the  state  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  He 
might  therefore  find,  thai  when 
the  day  now  fixed  for  the  motion 
of  which  he  l\ad  given  notice 
arrived,  the  whole  subject  to 
which  his  notice  applied  had  be- 
come a  nonentity.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  be  informed  by  the 
noble  lord,  whether  it  was  true 
that  any  plan  of  the  nature  of  that 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  in 
contemplation?  ' 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  had,  as 
well  as  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
heard  vague  rumours  of  several 
projects  respecting  th^  currency 
being  under  consideration.  All 
he  could  say  on  the  subject  was, 
that  if  his  majesty's  government 
should  think  it  advisable  to  sub- 
mit any  financial  plan  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  due  no- 
tice would  be  given  to  their  lord- 
ships. In  the  mean  time,  he  could 
only  express  his  hope  that  the  no- 
ble earl  would  not  give  such  ere* 
dit  to  loose  reports,  as  to  be  there^ 
by  induced  to  delay  any  motion 
which  he  might  think  ic  right  to 
make. 

The  earl  of  I^uderdale  said, 
when  a  member  of  their  lordships' 
house  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on 
so  important  a  subject  as  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  he  certainly 


was  entitled  to  ask,  whether  mini- 
sters had  it  in  contemplation  to 
propose  any  thing  which  might 
render  his  motion  altogether  nu- 
gatory. The  noble  secretary  of 
state  had  admonished  him  not  to 
give  credit  to  loose  reports;  but 
it  was  not  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  any  particular  rumotlr 
that  his  quesdon  applied,  and  he 
really  could  not  conceive  it  possi* 
ble  that  any  inconvenience  should 
arise  from  its  being  answered.  He 
did  not  desire  to  know  any  plan 
whichhismajesty'sministersmight 
have  either  adopted  or  under  con- 
sideration. All  that  he  wished  to 
know  was,  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  propose  any  measure  which 
would  operate  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting currency  of  the  cbuntry- 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  repeated, 
that  if  it  should  be  thought  proper 
to  submit  any  plan  on  the  subject 
to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded, or  any  branch  of  that  sub- 
ject, to  the  attention  of  parlia^ 
ment,  due  notice  of  scrch  intention 
would  be  given.  He  perfectly 
'  concurred  with  the  noble  earl  in 
opinion,  that  if  such  a  question 
was  brought  forward,  it  ouc;ht  not 
to  be  delayed  until  a  period  of  die 
session  when  it  could  not  receive 
the  full  consideration  of  that 
house. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  regret- 
ted that  he  could  get  no  answer 
from  the  noble  secretary  of  state. 
His  motion  stood  at  present  for 
the  1 4fXh  instant;  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  bring  it  for- 
ward on  that  day  must  be  a  matter 
of  future  consideration. 

The  motion  for  the  papers  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  commons,  April  9. — 
The  house  went  into  a  conmiittee 
on  the  bank  restriction  act. 

The 
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The  chancellor  of  the«xcheqaer 
said,  that,  under  present  circuxn* 
stances,  be  could  not  think  it  con- 
astent  with  public  safety  that  the 
bank  should  very  earlT  in  the  pre- 
sent  year  resume  cash  payments. 
In  1815,  the  restriction  Was  con- 
tinned  for  two  years,  under  a  po- 
sitive engagement  that  the  bank 
should  uietk  resume  cash  pay- 
BientSy  and  that  the  interval  should 
be  employed  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  that.  He  adverted  to 
the  course  of  exchange,  and  the 
disappearance  of  our  metallic  cur- 
rency, as  reasons  for  continuing 
the  restriction.  He  went  at  some 
length  into  the  comparative  price 
of  bullion  at  different  periods  since 
that  time,  which  prevented  any 
great  collection  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of 
casn  payments.  But  the.  bank, 
nevertheless,  did  use  every  exer- 
tion to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
en^^agements  with  the  public ;  and 
their  collection  was,  from  1816, 
very  rapid.  They  also  caUed  in 
some  of  their  notes;  but  there  ex- 
isted not  any  the  smallest  wish, 
in  the  public  mind,  to  ^ur  to  a 
metaUic  currency.  In  October, 
the  bank  paid  in  cash  2,000^000/. 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  foreign 
etchan^es.—- The  bad  harvest  of 
the  year  before  last,  and  that  of 
the  averaee  crop  of  last  year,  had 
occasioned  a  quantity  of  com  to 
be  imported,  which  was  paid  for 
in  money.  He  had  a  list  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  left 
England  at  Dover,  from  1814'  to 
February  last,  which  was  90,000. 
Of  these  there  had  returned 
70,000;  and  he  reckoned  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  these  persons  out 
of  the  kmgdom  at  upwards  of  two 
millions,  psud  in  cadi.  There  was 
another  cause  of  the  removal  of 


cash  out  of  this  country,  and  that 
was  the  rabing  large  loans  in  tlds 
country  for  fore^  powers.  The 
last  French  loan  had  taken,  atdtf* 
ferent  times,  two  ntuIUons  and  a 
halfout  of  this  country.  Besides* 
gold  hadrisen,  from  Jiuy  last  year* 
from  3L  4^.  6^.  to  4/«  5x.  in  consC" 
quence  of  this  loan.  He  did  not 
find  fiiult  with  persons  employii^ 
their  money  as  they  pleased;  aoa 
besides,  there  were  reasons  of  a 
strong  political  nature,  that  the 
credit  of  the  French  govemmsot 
should  be  supported.  There  were 
also  other  foreign  loans  on  foot 
this  year,  which  would  take  twelve 
millions  out  of  the  country.  The 
house  were  aware  that  the  allied 
army  mi^ht  be,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  Withdrawn  this  year,  or  it 
might  be  continued  for  another 
year.  If  it  was  to  be  now  with- 
drawn, France  would  be  obliged 
to  have,  from  loans  out  of  this 
country,  twent][  millions  more,  to 
enable  her  to  fulfil  her  engage* 
ments.  As  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  he  was  not  awaie 
of  any  thing  in  the  internal  state 
of  this  country  that  would  make 
it  dangerous.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors in  1795  entered  into  a  re* 
solucion,  that  if  a  loan  of  three 
millions  to  die  emperor  of  Au- 
stria should  take  place,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  ^ 
the  bank  of  England.  If  that  was 
the  case,  from  so  small  a  loan,  the 
house  would  see  the  great  increase 
of  the  danger  from  so  many  fo- 
reign loans  as  were  now  negotia- 
ting in  this  country.  He  m^ht 
be  told  that  the  period  he  had  al- 
luded to  was  one  of  war,  and  of 
great  public  danger;  but  let  it  be 
consiciered,  that  last  year  they 
had  seen  a  loan  of  twelve  millions 
to  France  and  five  to  Prussia, 
which 
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vMA  was  madilaErger  than  any 
draia  on  the  bank  in  1795.  He 
nevrcanie  to  a  part  of  his  own 
plan*  which  hethought  would  give 
greater  stability  to  our  paper  cur* 
rency  than  it  ever  before  had. 
There  couM  be  no  doubt  that  the 
best  currency  for  a  country  was 
one  of  paper  and  cash  mixed.  It 
was  his  intention  to  propose  to  the 
lioose  that  there  should  be  no  issue 
of  notes  underthe  valueof  5/.  from 
country  bankers.  There  was  no 
dread  of  the  bank  of  England^ 
because  it  had  always  sufficient 
government  securities.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  country  banks ; 
and,  th^efore,  he  proposed^  that 
none  of  them,  after  the  5th  of 
July  lS20f  should  be  allowed  (ex- 
cept in  Scotland)  to  issue  notes 
tinder  5/.,  unless  they  had,  in  stock 
or  exchequer  bills,  double  the 
actoount  cuf  their  issue  of  notes. 
The  securities  are  to  be  deposited 
by  the  country  bankers  with  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt;  and  further, 
that  notes  so  issued  should  bear 
an  additional  stamp,  to  show  the 
security  under  which  they  are 
issued.-  If,  therefore,  the  country 
bankers  should  fail,  the  public 
would  be  no  losers,  because  the 
notes  would  be  payable  by  the 
commissioners  of  tlie  sin  king  fund, 
who  are  to  be  stake-holders  be- 
tween  the  country  banks  and  the 
public*  It  might  be  said,  that  this 
would  be  so  inconvenient  to  coun- 
try bankers,  that  they  would  not 
issue  notes  under  5/.;  but  to  that 
he  would  answer,  that  it  would  be 
an  additional  security  to  the  pub* 
lie,  and  this  took  nothing  nrom 
them  to  which  they  had  any  claim ; 
for  the  issue  of  notes  under  5/. 
^as  only  a  temporary  indulgence. 
He  would  only  be  put  to  the  in- 


irt 

of  his  stock  nito  the  hands^of  the 
coromissioners  of  thesinkine  foM; 
and  this  measure  would  have  a 
great  advantage  in  engaging  men 
of  real  property  in  bannng  con* 
cems,  at^  not  persons  who  could 
command  no  available  securities* 
It  was  his  wish  that  the  bank  re* 
striction  should  be  continued  for 
onevear  longer^  This  measure 
would  secure  the  public  from  any 
over  issue  of  paper,  and  place  that 
which  may  be  issued  on  the  strong* 
est  fooling  of  security.  The  con* 
tinuance  of  the  bank  restriction 
would  prevent  the  public  from  ex- 
periencing any  inconveniencefirom 
too  sudden  a  change.  Care  would 
be  taken  to  provide  such  stamps 
for  the  country  banks  whiai» 
should  prevent  imposition*  As 
soon  as  the  arrangements  can 
be  made,  any  country  banker 
might  deposit  his  stock,  and  then 
proceed  to  issue  his  notes. — He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  continue  the  bank  restric- 
tion for  a  year,  and  another  to 
regulate  country  banks. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  argue  this-  plan  at 
once.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  was  intended  to  sweep  the 
whole  of  the  paper  currency  from 
the  country  banks,  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank ;  or  whether 
it  was  to  increase  the  issue*  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
by  one  word  thrown  a  slur  upon 
the  characters  of  country  bankers 
for  two  years,  whom  he  himself 
had  always  before  praised.  To 
his  mind,  the  plan  proposed  for 
issuing  notes  on  the  security  of 
exchequer  bills  was  nothing  else 
than  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills. 
It  would  also  have  the  efiect  of 
preventing  the  issue  of  5L  notes, 
which 
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vrhich  w^d  to  huve  no  security; 
for  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
take  a  5/.  note,  when  he  could  gee 
five  of  1/.  bearing  security.  As 
to  the  continuance  of  the  bank  re* 
striction  for  ahotler  year,  not- 
withstanding the  magnificent  pro- 
mises, he  did  not  believe  one  word 
'  of  it ;  for  he  v,-^  sure  it  would  go 
on  for  many  yeairs,  until  the  house 
should  compel  the  bank  to  return 
to  cash  payments.  He  believed 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  xh€  bank  were  equally  sincere 
in  their  wish  to  resume  cash  pay* 
ments;  for  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  could  not  carry  on  his 
finance  plan  without  the  assistance 
of  the  bank ;  and  the  bank  could 
not  assist  him  if  the  restrictions 
were  uken  off.— With  respect  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  at  the 
time  of  the  Austrian  loan,  as  far 
as  his  recollection  served  him,  that 
transaction  did  not  at  all  affect  die 
price  of  gold.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  should  recollect, 
diat  it  was  not  the  desire  of  ^end- 
ing  gold  abroad,  but  the  abso- 
lutely hoarding  it  at  home,  which 
rsKised  the  price  of  bullion.  The 
next  reason  assigned  by  the  right 
honourable  gendeman,  why  the 
bank  should  not  resume  cash  pay. 
ments, -was  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  emigrated,  amoundng,a»i' 
the  right  honourable  gendeman 
said,  to  90,000.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  alarming  statement:  but  the 
al^rm  subsided,  on  hearing  die 
right  honourable  gendeman's  next 
sentence;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  all  these  unfortunate  travel* 
lets,  with  die  exception  of  20,000 
came  back ;  but  for  these,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  i^lowed  a 
sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions ;  a 
targe  sum  to  be  drawn  from  this 
country.  Next,  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  talked  of  foreign 
loans,  and  guessed  at  their 
amounts:  he  could  not  say,  as  he 
could  with  certainty  of  his  own 
loans,  theexactamount  ;but  would 
he  allow  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  that  cir- 
cumstance? So  the  right  honour* 
able  gendeman  had  talked  of  the 
money  taken  out  of  the  country  by 
the20,000  per  sonsresiding  abroad  ^ 
did  not  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  know  that  there  were  per- 
sons at  home  who  were  daily  send- 
ing their  money  abroad  ?  The  right 
honc^urable  gentleman  had  boasted 
of  the  low  rate  of  interest ;  if  that 
circumstancehad  arisen  out  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  tri- 
umph ;  but  the  right  honourable 
gendeman*must  Jcnowthe  contrary 
to  be  the  fact,  and  tihat  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  hadbeen  using 
everyeffort,good  and  bad,  to  effect 
that  purpose,  thereby,  if  possible* 
to  deceive  the  public.  The  money 
market  had  for  die  last  four 
months  been  in  a  state  of  fluctua^ 
tion,  arising  out  of  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  bank  would  resume 
their  cash  pa3rments  or  not.  He 
never  had  any  doubts.  The  right 
honourablegendeman'sobject  was 
a  large  paper  circulation;  and  un- 
less parliament  insisted  on  it,  the 
bank  would  never  resume  its  cadi 
payments.  He  would  now  propose 
that  the  rieht  honourable  gende- 
man should  postpone  the  reporttill 
Monday,  and  he  would  in  the  mean 
time  consider  the  subject,andthen 
move  for  a  committee.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  rieht  honour- 
able gentleman  would  now  perse- 
vere m  a  proposidon,  m  which  even 
Mr.  Pitt,  With  all  his  talents  andall 
his  confidence,  w($uld  never  have 
ventured — namely}  to  ask  of  the 
house 
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boose  to  adopt  an  entire  new 
sfstem  of  currency,  without  any. 
inquiry,  and  merely  upon  his  own 
unsupported  statement. 
.  Mr.  Grenfell  would  not  now 
enter  at  length  into  a  discussion 
of  the  proposed  plan  respecting 
the  country  bankers,  or  into  the 
question  for  continuing  the  bank 
restrictions  for  another  year.  He 
was  not  at  all  convinced  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  ar- 
guments ;  nor  could  he  for  a  mo- 
ment coiAsenty  that  because  a  rich 
citizen  of  London  chose  to  go 
over  to  Paris,  and  there  contract 
for  French  loans,  that  circum* 
stance  was  to  prevent  our  resum- 
ing cash  payments. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Tierney's,  said,  the  stock  de- 
posited by  bankers  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  a  security  for  the 
1/.  and  2i  notes  issued.  If  any 
surplus  should  remain,  that  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  creditors 
generally.  The  right  honourable 
Mntleman  also  read  abstracts  from 
uie  evidence  of  Mr.  Newland^  of 
the  bank,  taken  in  1795,  to  prove 
that  the  Austrian  loan  had  raised 
the  price  of  bullion.  With  respect 
to  what  had  been  uttered  in  a  tone 
.  of  sarcasm  by  therJ^ht  honourable 
gentleman,  respecting  the  issue  of 
debentures,  he  had  only  to  say,  no 
such  idea  had  ever  been  entertain- 
ed by  him;  and  he  had  declared 
so  to  the  various  applications  made 
to  him  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
of  issuing  country  bank  notes  on 
stock  security  had  been  considered 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  approved  by  him. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ne\vland  would  be  found 
to  be,  not  that  gold  had  been  at 
tlie  price  of  four  euineas,  but  that 
aquantity  of  gold  imported  by  the 


bank  from  Hambor^b-had  cost  the 
bank,  owing  toacci€knt$,thatsum. 

The  chairman  then  put  the  re- 
solutions for  bringing  in  the  two 
bills,  which  were  agreed  to. 

The  house  resumed.— *The  reso- 
lutions were  reported,  and  leave 
was  given  to  bring  iQ  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
^mentsfor  a  time  to  be  limited, 
and  also  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regu*, 
late  tlie  issue,  of  small  notes  by 
country  bankers. 

Mr*  Grenfell  wished  to  know  if 
any  thing  was  to  be  charged  by 
the  commissioners  for  taking  care 
of  the  securities  deposited  by 
country  bankers. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  half  a  crown  per  cent. 
at  the  time  the  deposit  was  made, 
and  one  shilling  per  cent*  per  ann. 
for  the  time  the  deposit  remained. 

April  10.— The  lord-advocate 
rose,  in  conformity  with  his  pre- 
vious notice,  to  joaove  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  ex- 
penaiture  and  to  control  the.un- 
due  application  of  the  revenues  of 
the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland.  It 
was  not  his  intention  at  that  late 
hour,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  house,  to  enter  at  laree  on 
the  siibject.««The  bill  would  it- 
self explain  the  nature  of  the  re- 
medy which  it  was  his  object  to 
apply.  It  went  no  further  than  to 
revive  the  obsolete  laws  of  that 
country.  It  proposed  that  the 
accounts  of  the  magistrates  should 
be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
burghers ;  and  that  if  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  burghers  should 
agree  in  the  necessitv,  they  should 
have  the  power  of  complaining 
against  any  misapplication  tor  the 
courtof  exchequer  in  that  country 
But  as  these  provisions  might  not 
prevent  the  magistrates  engaging 
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in  specalations  in  lite  corporatioa 
fahoBt  it-was  farther  proposed  to 
empower  any  five  burgesses  to 
ap^y  to  the  court  of  exchequer 
for  toe  jmrpose  of  contrc^Kng  the 
expendtturo— The  learned  lord 
then  mored  for  leave  to  bring  in 
hts  biO. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  congratulating  the 
noase^  that  after  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  been  for  years  peti- 
tioning the  house— that  after  a  se- 
ries of  gross  misapplication  and 
corporate  mismanagement— lifter 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  reve* 
nues  of  these  burghs  being  dilapi- 
dated—after  losses  by  bankrupt* 
cies,  in  consequence  of  undue  ap- 
propriation—>and  after  all  these 
statements  had  as  often  as  made 
beendented  by  the  learned  lord»and 
by  those  with  whom  he  acied,they 
were  at  leneth  admitted,  and  the 
leamedlordhimself  came  forward 
to  propose  a  corrective.  For  thir- 
ty years  had  Scotland  been  expect- 
ing this  boon  from  the  justice  of 
the  house  of  commons;  yet  no 
longer  ago  than  last  session  did 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  deny 
the  necessity  for  its  interference. 
He  must  therefore  rejoice,  that 
even  now  there  existed  a  probabi- 
lity of  Scotland  receiving  some 
portion  of  justice  at  his  handstand 
at  the  hands  of  the  house.  He  was 
aware  that,  from  the  difference  of 
views  on  the  subject  that  existed 
between  him  and  the  learned  lord, 
any  remedy  proceeding  from  the 
learned  lord  must  lead  to  very 
partial  relief.  The  self-election  of 
the  magistrates,  some  of  them  for 
life,  was  the  ^reat  evil  reiterated 
in  every  petition  that  had  been 
presented ;  yet  that  remsuned  per- 
fectly untouched.  But  partial  as 
was  the  relief  intended,  now  was 


it  that  the  learned  lord  had  taken 
so  long  a  time  to  apply  a  remedy? 
In  the  present  advanced  state  of 
^the  session,  it  was  now  impossible 
for  those  who  took  a  more  extend- 
ed xiew  of  the  nature  of  the  evil, 
and  of  the  relief  that  ooght  to  be 
applied,  to  bring  the  subject  be* 
fore  parliament.  When  the  sub* 
ject  of  thiedelavhad  been  advert- 
ed to  in  an  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  noble  secretary  for  the 
foreign  department  observed  that 
it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  bill  laid  before  the  iudj;ea 
in  Scotland.  He  (Lord, A.)  widi- 
ed  to  know  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  present  bill  was  solely  his 
own,  or  whedier  it  had  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judges? 

The  lord-advocate  said  that  no 
one  was  responsible  for  that  mea- 
sure but  himself.  He  h;id,  how- 
ever, rather  than  propose  it  in  its 
crude  state,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty- 
to  consult  with  those  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  situations,  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  laws  o£ 
Scotland.  That  he  understood 
was  what  his  noble  friend  Hord 
Castleresigh ) ,  not  then  in  his  place, 
had  stated  at  the  time  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  bill  was  never  laid  be- 
fore the  judges  for  their  consider* 
atton*  The  old  laws  regulatings 
the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  were 
in  abeyance*-(/rifdr,  hean  from  sir 
John  Newport).  He  could  excuse 
the  honourable  baronet  for  b«ng 
ignorant  that,  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, statutes  fjrom  desuetude 
might  cease  to,  have  operation. 
But  he  could  not  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  the  noble 
lord,  who  was  a  legislator  for 
Scotland. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  in  expla- 
nation» 
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nation,  said  lie  had  never  disputed 
ity  he  had  only  regretted  it. 

Lord-advocate, — As  to  the  com- 
plaint that  persons  who  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  were  prevented 
from  talcing  measures  of  redress 
by  the  delay  of  the  present  hill»  it 
was  utterly  unfounded.  It  was  in 
the  recollection  of  the  house*  that 
he  had  stated,  in  the  first  week  of 
the  session,  the  limited  nature  of 
the  object  he  had  in  view. '  That 
object  was  to  enable  the  courts  of 
exchequer  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  accounts  and  expenditure  of 
the  burghs,  but  not  to  attempt 
any  more  general  regulations. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  nature  of  his  pledee  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  per- 
sons alluded  to,  or  the  noble  lord 
as  their  organ,  from  introducing 
a  more  extended  measure,  if  they 
thought  it  necessary.  The  lioble 
lord  was  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  him  the  assertion,  that  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  had  nothing 
to  complain  of.  What  he  had  said 
he  was  still  prepared  to  maintain, 
namely,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
introduce  any  general  measure  to 
regulate  the  election  of  magis- 
trates in  the  royal  burghs,  without 
abrogating  the  whole  system  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  at 
present  afiected.  He  thought  that 
the  bill,  though  it  might  not  em- 
brace all  the  objects  that  were  to 
be  desired,  would  at  least  produce 
some  good  effects.  It  would  re- 
move many  alleged  grounds  of 
grievance,  and  take  away  the 
stalking-horse,  by  which  the  noble 
lord,  as  well  as. others,  were  ena- 
bled  to  introduce  the  topic  of 
parliamentary  reform  upon  occa- 
sions with  which  it  had  no  neees- 
sarv  connexion.  His  intention 
wiA  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
1818. 


bill  was  to  bring  it  in  that  ni^ht> 
and  have  it  reaa  a  first  time  im- 
mediately:  he  would  then  propose 
that  it  snould  lie  over  fortnre^ 
weeks,  after  being  printed;  but  if 
the  noble  lord  had  any  wish  for 
its  postponement  to  another  se^ 
sionv  he  would  not  press  it  upon 
the  house,  as  he  saw  no  reasoa 
whatever  for  precipitating  the 
question. 

Sir  John  Newport  hoped,  that 
after  the  charge  of  ^oss  igno- 
rance made  against  him  by  the 
learned  lord,  not  for  what  he  had 
said,  but  for  what  he  meant  to 
say,  he  would  be  excused  in  offer- 
in&^  a  few  words  to  the  house. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance* 
for  that  wj(s  the  only  expression 
that  had  escaped  him,  was  excited 
.to  some  astonishment  at  hearings 
it  stated  by  the  learned  lord,  that 
a  statute  remaining  on  the  statutes 
book  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  as  not 
a  law  of  the  country.  Notwiih- 
standingthe  decision  of  the  judges^ 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made» 
he  still  felt  that  astonishment.  * 
He  remembered  having  onceheard 
an  advocate  in  Ireland  contend 
before  a  learned  judge,  that  a  law 
which  still  existed  in  the  statute^ 
book  was  become  obsolete.  Th(^ 
answer  of  the  judge  was,  that  the 
thing  was  quite  impossible,  that 
where  a  statute  could  be  produced 
it  was  binding  on  the  court.  The 
judge  to  whom  he  alluded  was 
the  late  lord  Kilwarden.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  most  mischievous 
discretion  intrusted  tojudees  or 
courts,  if  they  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  what  laws 
were  binding  and .  what  were 
not.  When  the  provisions  of 
a  statute  became  objectionable 
or  unnecessary,  the  legislature 
H  alone 
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alone  had  the  risht  to  annul  them ; 
and  if  it  was  the  fact  that  any 
judges  had  declared  an  existing 
statute  not  binding  upon  their  de- 
terminations, it  waji  a  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  parhament. 
As  to  the  bill  itself^  it  appeare/l 
to  him  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
right  of  control  in  the  body  itself 
over  which  the  control  was  to 
'be  exercised.  It  was  on  their  own 
application  to  courts  of  law  that 
their  own  abuses  were  now  in- 
tended to  be  remedied. 

The  lord-advocate  disclaimed 
any  idea  of  imputing  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
against  the  honourable  baronet, 
4)ut  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  Scotland.— It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  legislature  itself, 
that  statutes  in  Scotland  had  fallen 
into  abeyance. — ^One  of  the  ob* 
jects  of  the  bill  was,  to  give  the 
burgesses  at  large  a  power  to 
comnel  the  magistrates,  under  a 
penalty,  to  loage  their  accounts 
m  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Finlay  was  of  opinion  that 
the  present  bill  was  of  no  use  at 
all  as  a  remedy  against  the  evils 
complained  of.  When  a  burgess 
vas  told  that  his  remedy  was  in 
a  court  of  law,  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  say  The  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 

*   After  a  few  words  from  the  lord-- 
advocate,  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
'read  a  first  time,  sind  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

House  of  lords,  April  18. — 
At  five  o'clock,  lord  Liverpool 
brought  down  a  message  from  the 
prince  regent,  which  lie  moved 
might  be  read.  It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowine  effect: — 

**  His  ro^al  highness  tlie  prince 
tiegent,  actme  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty^  thinks 


it  right  to  inform  the  house  of 
lords,  that  treaties  of  marriage  are 
now  in  progress  between^h is  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
her  serene  highness  the  princess  of 
Saxe  Meningen ;  and  between  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  her  serene  highness  the 
princess  of  Hesse,  niece  to  the 
elector  of  Hesse,  and  daughter  to 
the  landgrave  Frederick.  After 
the  severe  national  calamity  which 
had  so  recently  occurred,  in  the 
loss  of  the  priitcess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  his  royal  highness  deemed 
it  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  that  ^  suit- 
able provision  should  be  made  for 
his  royal  brothers  ;•  and  after  the 
many  proofs  of  attachment  which 
the  house  of  peers  had  shown  to 
the  reigning  family,  his  royal 
highness  could  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  that  a  competent  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  these 
branches  of  it." 

Lord  Liverpo6l  next  moved^ 
that  the  message  of  his  royal  high- 
ness be  taken  into  consideration 
to-morrow.— Ordered. 
April  14wLord  Liverpool  moved 
that  the  order  of  the  day  for  tak- 
ing into  consideration  his  royal 
highness's  message  should  be  dis- 
charged, and  renewed  for  to- 
morrow, on  which  day  he  would 
not  fail  to  bring  it  on. 

Lord  Lansdowne  said,  he 
should  not  oppose  the  motion,  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  course  now  adopted. 
It  had  always  been  usual,  when  a 
message  came  down  to  the  house 
from  the  crown^  to  pay  imme- 
diate attention  and  respect  to  it, 
and  to  return  an  answer  the  fol- 
lowing day.  What  could  now  be 
the  inducement  with  ministers  to 
depart  from  that  path  of  respect 

he 
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he  was  not  called  upon  to  conjec- 
ture; but  he  trusted  that,  if  a 
charge  of  disrespect  was  made  on 
this  occasion,  it  would  fall  on  the 
ministers  who  had  recommended 
the  message  without  having  deter- 
mined what  future  step  should  be 
taken  upon  it.  He  believed  the 
mode  of  proceeding  now  adopted 
was  without  precedent ;  and  when 
the  importance  of  the  message  was 
considered,  it  was  a  high  mark  of 
disrespect  to  the  crown. 

Lord  Liverpool  did  not  consi- 
der any  disrespect  would  arise 
from  the  course  now  proposed. 
If  there  was  any,  it  would  indeed 
be  chargeable  to  him,  and  him 
only;  and  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  He,  however,  should 
have  considered  himself  much 
more  liable  to  blame  if  he  had 
brought  on  the  consideration  of 
the  message  without  stating  all 
the  views  of  the  prince  regent  on 
the  subject. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that 
the  present  proposition  was  with- 
out precedent,  and  he  trusted  the 
house  would  not  adopt  it  without 
grave  consideration.  It  was  un- 
pardonable on  the  part  of  the  no- 
ble lord,  that  he,  with  his  own 
little  parliament  under  'his  com- 
mand, had  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine on  the  measures  they 
would  subsequently  adopt,  before 
they  recommended  to  his  royal 
h^hness  to  send  the  message. 
The  course  now  pursued  by  the 
noble  lord  was  unfair  towards  the 
house  and  towards  the  country ; 
namely,  after  a  message  of  this 
description  .had  been  sent  dovirn 
by  his  royal  highness,  and  a  time 
appointed  for  taking  it  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  noble  lord 
should  now  wish  to  discharge  the 
order  for  taking  it  into  conside- 


ration, till  the  noble  lord  should 
have  tampered  with,  and  tried  the 
feeling  of  parliament.  He  did 
not  now  wish  to  go  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  but  he  did 
hope  the  house  would  not  sepa-^ 
I  ate  without  voting  an  address,, 
which  should  express  to  his  royal 
highness  the  afFeption  and  duty  of 
the  house  towards  his  royal  hic^h* 
ness's  person  and  family  ;  and  be-^ 
fore  he  sat  down,  he  would  move 
such  an  address.  He  thought 
those  illustrious  persons  ought  to 
be  liberally  provided  for  ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  parliament 
and  the  country  had  so  liberally 
provided  for  the  crown,  that  the 
crown  ought  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  thejunior  branches 
of  the  family. — ^The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  that  in 
the  motion  of  lord  Liverpool^ 
namely — "  That  the  said  order  be 
discharged,''  all  the  words  but  the 
word  **  that"  should  be  omitted » 
and  the  following  inserted : 

*^  An  address  of  thanks  be  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  recent,  ac- 
knowledging his  royal  highness's 
most  gracious  message,  commu- 
nicating the  intended  marriages  of 
their  royal  highnesses  the  dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Cambridge ;  to 
express  the  satisfaction  of  the 
house  at  the  pr6spect  of  these  al- 
liances, and  to  assure  his  royal 
highness,  that  the  house  would 
most  cheerfully  concur  in  such 
measures  for  the  establishment  of 
these  royal  personages;  and  to 
show  their  attachment  to  his  royal 
highness,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  their  comforts,  and  the  ne- 
cessitous state  of  the  country." 

Lord  Sidmouth  defended^the 
conduct  of  his  noble  friend.    If 
his  noble'friend  had  declared  him- 
self ready  to  take  on  himself  the 
H  2  blame, 
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Uane,  if  any »  arisiiig.froin  tUs 
delay*  he  did  it  in  consequence  of 
the  expression  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis who  opened  the  discussion, 
who  said  he  trusted  the  blame  of 
-d^lay  and.  disrespect,  if  any  such 
.bknie  should  arise,  would  fall 
where  it  ought,  viz*  on  those  who 
had  originated  the  delay.  The 
•noble  baron  had  charged  his  noble 
.&iend  with. having  proposed  this 
delay}  and  assigned  no  season; 
his  noble  friend  had  assigned  a 
reason,  namely,  that  he  was  notyet 
prepared  to  give  th'eir  lordships  all 
the  information  they  had  a  right 
to  eiKpect  on  this  important  mea- 
sure. Did  it  not  occur  to  noble 
lords  that,  on  this  very  important 
occasion,  it  might  occur  to  mini- 
sters to  change -their  opinions  as 
to  some  parts  of  the  measure.  • . . 
,  Noble  lords  might  cry,  Heatj  bear^ 
but. he  did  not  wish  to  flinch  frooi 
urtat  he  had  said;  he  would  repeat 
.that,  on  this  important  occasion, 
it  wa&not  extraordinary  if  circum- 
.  stances  should  occur  which  might 
cause  ministers  to  desire  fufier 
time  for  considering  the  course 
they  Would  adopt.  The  noble 
.lord  concluded  oy  declaring  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  amend* 
.ment. 

Lord  King  thought  this  was 
the  first  time  it  had  ever  been 
heard  in  that  house,  that  a  mini- 
ster of  the  crown  should  give  his 
decided  nerative  to  a  loyal  'tmd 
dutifiil  address  to  the  crown, 
thanking  the  crown  for  a  gracious 
commuhication  made  to  their 
lordships.  He  believed  the  fact 
was,  that  ministers  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
flU  to  the  proposition  which  they 
would  submit  to  parliament  on 
4his  important  occasion.* 

Lord  Lauderdale   could  not 


agree  to  the  proposed  amendment 
of  fa  is  noble  friend,  which  in  his 
opinion  would  be  to  treat  the 
crown  with  much  more  disrespect 
than  to.  pass  over  the  message  tfll 
to-morrow. 

LordLansdowne  wasaware  the 
course  now  adopted  by  his  noble 
friend  was  unprecedented;* but  if 
it  was  unpreceaented,  hwascaused 
by  the  still  more  unprecedented 
course  adopted  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite.  The  noble  viscount  had 
desired  to  postpone  the  conside- 
ration of  the  me^ge  till  to-mchr- 
.row,thatcertain  impressions  ^ndiich 
had  arisen  might  be  done  away. 
Was  this  language  to  be  endured  ? 
was  this  house  to  be  governed  by 
tl^  decisions  which  should  take 
place  in  other  quarters^?  or  was 
the  noble  lord  to  come  down  and 
propose  a  postponement  of  the 
discussions  in  that  house  from 
day  to  day,  and  to  make  them 
subservient  to  what  was  passing 
amongst  his  colleagues  in  other 
places? 

Lord  Holland  said  a  few  words 
in  reply ;  and  contended,  that  if 
the  noble  lord's  proposition  was 
now  adopted,  hemight  to-morrow 
come  down  with  another  post- 
-poneroent,  and  so  go  on  from'daf 
to  day,  in  hopes  cngetting a  for* 
tunate  day  at  last. 

The  house  then  divided—- For 
lord  Holland's  address  14;-— 
Against  it  51 ;— Majority  S7. 

The  marquis  of  Downshire 
moved  an  address  to  his  roysd 
highness  the  prince  regent,  for 
an  account  of  diQerent  sums 
granted  by  way  of  pension,  an- 
nuity, &c.  and  nrom  other  sources, 
to  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal 
firaiily  since  1800. 

Lord  Liverpool  had  no  object 
don 
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tfon  to  the  substance  of.  the  ad* 
dress,  bat  he  objected  to  the  word* 
iogofk.  He  wished  the  noble 
lord  to  biing  it  forward  to-mor* 
row. 

After  some  observations  from 
the  iMshop  of  Peterborough,  lord 
Kenyon,  lord  King,  and  Jord 
Holland,  ihis  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  commons,  April  14, 
«-Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  the  order  of 
the  day  on  the  prince  regent's 
message,  for  the  purpose  oTpost- 
poning  it.««*He  then  moved  that 
It  be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  mild 
amendment  yesterday  had  been 
opposed  because  it  was  not  accord- 
ing to  precedent,  it  being  thought 
disrespectful.  But  now  the  noble 
lord  went  against  all  precedent, 
and  behaved  in  a  manner  most 
disres^pectfttl  to  the  crown,  by 
postponing  this  committee  on  the 
day  the  house  was  specially  sum- 
moned for  it.  The  English  of  aU 
this  was  plain.  A  nobie  lord  (a 
member  of  the  other  house)  had 
assembled  in  his  private  room  a 
namber  of  country  members, 
among  whom  was  a  member  of 
his  (Mr.  B.^s)  profession,  not  quite 
like  the  others,  disposed  to  vote 
for  ministers.  There  a  commu* 
nication  was  made  which- was  re- 
fused  to  the  house  when  it  was 
asked  for.<»'If  these  practices  were 
suffered,  a  debate  might  go  on, 
and  the  numbers  be  declared;  but 
the  measure  would  be  settled  be^ 
fore.  He  protested  on  constitu- 
tional grounds^  against  this  use  of 
private  influence,  which  he  had  a 
rieht  to  assume,  and  this  feeling 
of  pulses  which  he  had  a  right  to 
assert.  Lord  Liverpool,  deceived 
by  the  silence  of  the  assembly  at 
'  his  house,  thought  the  message 


might  be  brought  down;  hot  not 
one  of  these  respecuble  perfons» 
when  in  the  true  house  of  com- 
moas»  would:  sanction  the  recom- 
mendation. He  called  on  the 
house  not  to  postpone  this,  mea- 
sure, to  give  the  noble  lord  mere 
opportunity  of  carrying  his  poii^t 
by  indhect  and  untonstitutiom& 
means«  If  the  house  negadred^ 
this  postpcnement,  he  would  tfaenr 
move  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  noble  lord,  at  the  same 
time  respe<ctfuUy  to  those  out  of 
doors. 

Lord  Castlereagh  protested,  in 
his  turn,  against  this  new  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  that  meetings 
might  not  be  held  out  of  that 
house.  He  denied  that  ministers 
had  any  wish  to  practise  upon  the 
members  of  that  house.  But  this  » 
was  only  another  attempt  to  vilify 
the  character  of  ministers, 

Mr.Tierney  said,  if  his  honour- 
able friend  had  attempted  to  vilify 
the  ministers,  he  threw  away  his 
labour ;  for  never  did  ministers  use 
more  successful  efforts  to  vilify 
themselves,  and  never  did  any 
administration  stand  in  a  more 
contemptible  situation.  He  used 
these  words  advisedly,  for  there 
were  no  words  in  th<e  English  lan- 

fuage  which  could  so  well  convey 
is  meaning.  Yesterday  every 
thing  on  this  subject  must  have 
been  arranged  with  the  prince  re- 
gent f  but  then  ministers  heai^ 
something  which  induced  them  to 
call  a  meeting  at  lord  Liverpool's 
house,  where  a  communication 
was  made,  the  result  of  which  was 
denied  to  him  when  he  asked  fcft 
information  on  the  subject.  Thc^ 
noble  lord  opposite  had  toM  him  ' 
to  wait  till  next  d%iy,  which  he  had 
done,  and  still  he  had  received  nd 
information.  But  he  would  tell 
H3  the 
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the  noble  lord  what  passed  at  lord 
Xtiverpool's  house^  and  let  him 
contradict  it  if  he  could.  Lord 
Liverpool  made  a  long  speech, 
but  very  little  notice  was  taken 
either  of  him  or  his  speech.  He 
there  proposed  that « the  duke  of 
Clarence's  income  should  be  made 
up  to  40,000/.  a  year,  in  case  of 
his  marrying,  with  an  outfit  of 
20,000/.  The  Dukes  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  andCambridge,each 
to  have  an  additional  12,000/.  a- 
year,  which  would  make  their  al- 
lowances 30,000/.  a-year  each; 
and  each  of  them  to  have  an  outfit 
of  12,000/.  All  this  would  make 
a  total  of  additional  burthen  to 
the  country-  this  year  of  116,000/. 
This  was  the  proposition  made  by 
lord  Liverpool,  unless  he  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  was  grossly  misinform- 
ed. In  candour,  he  was  bound 
to  believe  that  this  proposition  had 
been  previously  submitted  to  the 
prince  regent,  as  the  most  cecono- 
mical  arrangement  that  could  be 
made  for  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. Why  then  did  the  noble 
lord  now  wish  for  time  to  revise 
it?  Wliy  did  he  desert  his  royal 
master,  and  .leave  him  to  get  out 
of  his  difficulty  as  well  as  he  could? 
These  things  were  degradation 
upon  degradation;  and  yet  the 
house  was  called  on  to  support 
ministers  who  paid  no  attention  to 
ceconomy.  There  was  no  stability 
in  ministers,  yet  some  gentlemen 
applauded  their  system.  Look  at 
the  ministers'  bench,  and  then  talk 
of  a  system:  where  they  were 
every  one  staring  at  another  to 
know  what  they  should  do  next. 
Could  any  thing  like  a  system 
come  out  of  such  discordant  ma- 
terials ?  He  felt  piJy  for  the  noble 
lord,  even  superior  to  the  indig- 
nation which  he  felt  at  the  dis- 


honour he  had  heaped  on  his  royal 
master.  .The  prince  regent  was 
placed  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign 
ministers  present  at  his^court,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the  most 
humiliating  situation,  through 
the  misconduct  of  his  ministers, 
who«had  given  him  such  advice 
on  the  subject,  even  of  his  own 
family,  as  they  could  not  venture 
to  maintain  in  parliament.  He 
should  wait  with  patience  till  to- 
morrow, persuaded,  that  the  longer 
the  noble  lord  thought  on  the  pro- 
position, the  more  moderate  it 
would  be.  Nothing,  however, 
could  satisfy  any  honest  man  in 
that  house,  or  quiet  the  mind  of 
the  country,  but  the  total  aban- 
donment of  this  measure. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  in  this  case 
there  was  a  .violation  of  all  prece- 
dent, and  nothing  said  about  it. 

The  committee  was  then  post- 
poned till  to-morrow. 

April  15 — On  the  order  of  the 
day  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  message 
of  the  prince  regent,— 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  at  conside- 
rable length.  He  said,  that  after 
the  temper  shown  by  the  house 
upon  two  recent  occasions,  when 
the  topic  of  this  message  was  men- 
tioned, he  felt  some  reluctance  in 
bringing  the  subject  forward  this 
night,  with  the  propositions  which 
he  had  to  oflFer.  As  a  member  of 
his  majesty's  government,  he  must 
always  feel  reluctance  in  pro- 
pounding to  the  house  any  mea- 
sure which  might  impose  addi- 
tional burthens  upon  the  country, 
however  reasonable  or  n^essary. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  should 
feel  it  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  occurred  upon  two 
former  occasions,  to  trespass  lon- 
ger 
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ger  upon  th^  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee than  originally  he  should 
have  thought  necessary  ;  but  he 
must  entreat  a  patient  hear  tng,and 
he  hoped  to  convince  the  house 
that  the  proposition  he  had  to  ofier 
was  so  interwoven  with  the  honour 
of  the  house  and  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  illustfious  family  on 
the  throne,  that  the  house  would 
be  disposed,  on  every  ground  of 
justice,  and  of  loyal  attachment 
to  the  throne,  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  as  by  no  means  of  that 
exaggerated  or  unreasonable  na- 
ture which  was  attempted  to  be 
imputed  to  it.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  provide  for  the  consumma- 
tion or  the  two  treaties  of  mar- 
riage recently  concluded  between 
the  illustrious  dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Cambridge,  and  their  intend- 
ed consorts.  The  house  would 
see  that  by.  the  calamitous  demise 
of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
the  hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  succes- 
sion or  the  crown  had  unhappily 
failed  in  that  quarter;  but  the 
house,  he  was  sure,  would  cor* 
dially  agree  in  the  sentiment  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent,  that  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
any  of  the  princes  of  this  illus- 
trious house  next  in.  succession  to 
the  crown,  it  must  be  infinitely 
more  desirable  to  the  people  of 
England  that  that  crown  should 
descend  to  an  heir  born  and 
brought  up  in  this  country,  than 
to  a  K;reign  heir,  equally  a  stran- 
ger to  their  manners,  habits,  rights, 
language,  and  laws.  With  this 
view  it  was  that  the  prince  regent 
liad  submitted  to  his  royal  bro- 
thers the  proposal  of  a  marriage 
with  the  branches  of  some  foreign 
illustrious  family,  which  might  at 
once  promise  the  happiness  of  a 
British-born  heir  to  the  crown, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
the  connexion  of  this  country  on 
the  continent  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  .  In  this  view  he  left  it 
to  \he  choice  of  his  royal  brothers 
which  of  them  should  stake  his. 
own  domestic  happiness,  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  life,  in  form- 
ing such  a  connexion  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  sus- 
tain the  lineage  of  their  illustrious 
house ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Cambridge  had  cheerfully 
acceded. — The  house  would  'see 
that  in  such  an  event  an  increase 
of  income  would  be  indispensable 
to  enable  them  to  support  their 
dignity  in  a  suitable  i)ianner,>and 
especially  as  the  crown  had  long 
since  surrendered  its  hereditary 
revenue  to  the  disposal  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  advantage*  of  the 
country,  in  lieu  of  a  limited  in-, 
come;  his  majesty  had  thereby- 
parted  with  the  means  of  suitable 
endowment  for  his  children,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  look  to 
the  liberality  of  parliament.  The 
njltion  regretted  that  of  all  the 
children  of  his  majesty,  twelve  in 
number,  there  was  not  at  present  ^ 
any  offspring  to  continue  the  suc- 
cession. The  duke  of  York  had 
no  children,  nor,,  at  his  time  of 
life,  did  his  marriage  promise  any 
heir  ;  and  of  his  majesty's  remain- 
ing sons,  the  youngest  was  forty- 
five,  and  the  youngest  of  his 
daughters  forty,  so  that  the  coun- 
try must  now  look  to  the  marriage 
of  the  remaining  sons  for  the  hopes 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms,  in  the  direct  family  line. 
His  lordship  having  expatiated  on 
these  points,  next  proceeded  to 
state  the  provisions  he  intended  to 
propose— of  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
his  marriage,  the  income  provi- 
ded by  the  house  was  made  up 
H4.  S7,000/.^ 
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S7fpOO/.  a  year,  which,  with 
SOOO/.  of  military  emaluments, 
made  40,000/^  The  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  was  allowed 
60fiOOL'i  but  as  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  he  did  not  mean  to 
consider  her  allowance  as  a  prece- 
dent. The  income  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the 
throne,  was  settled  upon  his  mar- 
riage at  28,000/.  a  year,  and  sure. 
1^  It  was  desirable  that  the  sons  of 
his  majesty  should  not  be  placed 
upon  an  inferior  footing.  What 
lie  should  propose  then  was,  that 
the  inconje  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence ^lould  be  40,000/.  a  year, 
•with  an  outfit  of  lif,000/.;  the 
dukeof  Cambridge  30,000/.  ayear, 
with  a  similar  out&t,  and  the  like 
income  to  the  duke  of  Kent,  with 
the  like  outfit  upon  his  marriage. 
This  provision,  in  the  contingent 
event  of  children,  the  house  would 
see  to  be  indispensable ;  for  other* 
wise  it  would  be  impossible  for 
those  illustrious  individuals  to 
maintain  the  splendour  of  their 
rank,  without  incurring  debts 
which  parliament  would  here- 
after have  to  provide  for.  With 
respect  to  pin-money  to  the 
royal  duchesses  with  whom  these 
royal  persons  had  or  might  con- 
tract marriage  alliances,  that  was 
a  consideration  to  be  settled  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  The 
duchess  of  York,  on  her  marriage, 
had  received  4000/.  a  year  as  an 
allowance  for  pin-money.  Allow- 
ing that  the  other  royal  duchesses 
were  to  receive  an  allowance  of 
SOOO/.  for  this  purpose,,  then  the 
additional  income  of  tlie  duke  of 
Clarence,  for  his  family  establish- 
ment, would  amount  only  to7000/. 
and  that  of  the  dukes  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge,  to 
3000/.  each  annually.    He  had 


gone  into  the  examination  of  what 
Siould  be  settled  as  the  mimmum 
with  painful  feelings;  and  he 
thought,  that  if  any  thing  less 
than  what  he  had  mentioned  were 
to  be  granted,  it  would  not  an* 
swer  the  purpose.^If  the  house 
wished  the  marriages  to  takeplace^^ 
they  should  notexpose  the  branches 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  neces- 
sity of  contractme  debts,  or  the 
royal  succession  to  cuscredit amon^ 
foreign  nations.  He  had  now- 
opened  every  thing  hehad  in  view  ; 
he  had  explained  and  attempted 
to  justify  the  first  intentions  of 
ministers,  and  submitted  to  par- 
liament the  lowest  scale  on  which 
they  could,  in  execution  of  their 
duty  to  thecro\^  and  the  country » 
rest  the  proposed  establishments. 
He  had  disguised  no  fact,  and  he 
shrunk  from  no  responsibiHty.  He 
would  now -leave  die  question  to 
the  judgement  of  the  committee, 
without  trespassing  further  upon 
its  patience.  The  jointure  pro- 
posed for  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
doke,  was  7000/.  a-year,  and  that 
of  the  other  royal  duchesses  6000/. 
He  hoped  the  propositions  he  had 
submitted  to  the  house,  combi- 
ning, as  they  did,  in  his  opinion, 
the  honour  of  the  crown  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  public 
ceconomy,  would  meet  its  appro- 
bation. The  amount  that  had 
fallen  in,  or  that  would  soon  fall 
in,  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
amounted  to  60,000/. 

The  additional  allowance 
for  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
being        -        -         j^lO,000 

That  for  the  duke  of  Kent  6,000 

For  the  duke  of  Cumber- 

land  ...  6,000 

For  the  duke  of  Cambridge  6,000 
Would 
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Would  make  in  all  ^SiBfiOO 
Ift  the  event  of  the  duke  of 
Kent's  notmarrying,  the 
sum  would  only  be  22^000 

The  noble  lord,  after  a  few  fur- 
ther observations,  concluded  by 
moving  resolutions,  that  lOflOO/f 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  establish- 
ment for  the  duke  of  Clarence,  on 
his  marriage ;  that  6,000/.  be 
panted  for  the  duke  of  Kent,  &c. 
Upon  the  first  resolution  bein^  put 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mi*.  Barclay  rose  to  oppose  it. 
He  was  of  opinion  that,  before  the 
committee  proceeded  to  make  the 
proposed  grants,  the  state  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  balance  of 
income  out  of  which  they  were  to 
arise,  ought  to  be  calculated. 
This  was  not  a  time  to  propose 
any  new  expenditure,  when  it  was 
stated  that  in  a  year  of  peace  a 
loan  of  eleven  millions  must  be 
raised  for  the  public  service.  Let 
the  committee  consider  the  bur* 
thens  of  the  country ;  let  them  con- 
sider that  the  distress  was  last  year 
so  great,  as  to  induce  the  prince 
regent  to  sacriEce  50,000/.  of  his 
income  for  its  relief;  and  then  say 
if  this  was  a  period  to  impose  new 
burthens,  When  the  dukeof  York's 
provision  was  made,  our  finances 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
now  they  were  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  pressure.  With  regard 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
saw  no  reason  for  erantin]^ .  him 
now  what  was  reiused  him  in 
1815.  The  duke  of  Clarence  did 
not^  in  his  opinion,  stand  in  a  si- 
tuation that  entitled  him  to  a 
greater  allowance  than  the  junior 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  Sup- 
posing that,  after  receiving  this 


provisi0n»  and  entering  into  the 
marriage  state,  he  had  no  issue^ 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  aug- 
menting the  revenue  of  his  next 
junior  brother.  W^  ^^^  ^*^  P^*^* 
sent  inconie  sufficient,  if  freed 
from  incumbrances;  and  with 
those  incumbrances,  would  it  not 
,  be  swallowed  up  or  diverted  firom 
its  purpose  ?  If  there  was  one  of 
the  junior  branches  of  the  family » 
to  wliom  we  would  more  willing- 
ly than  another  ^rant  an  add!** 
tional  allowance,  it  would  be  to 
the  duke  of  Kent ;  but  if  they  all 
took  the  same  method  as  he,  for 
bringing  their  expenditure  within 
their  inconie,  no  additional  provi. 
sion  would  be  necessary.  He 
would  have  no  objection,  in  case 
of  marriage,  to  grant  provision  to 
the  widows  of  the  royal  dukes«  in 
case  of  their  decease.  Before.any 
additional  allowance  could,  with 
any  propriety,  be  voted,  the  state 
of  our  finances  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  clearly 
ascertained.  He  should  there- 
fore move,  that  the  chairman  re- 
port progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again  ;<^and  the  question  was  so 
put  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bennet  supported  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Protheroe  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  effect  of  the  vir- 
tuous opposition  which  had  been 
made  to  this  measure,  in  reducing 
the  original  sum  proposed  to  be 
called  for.  To  the  just  causes  of 
grief  for  the  death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Cobourg,  many  per- 
sons had  added  apprehensions  of 
the  failure  of  the  royal  line  of 
Brunswick.  But  a  cause  of  grief 
was  now  forced  upon  the  public 
mind  which  had  not  been  antici- 
pated. Pensions  and  grants  to 
foreigners  wpre  called  for,  in  con- 
'    '  sequence 
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sequence  of  that  unfortunate 
event.-— To  foreign  alliances  he 
had  no  objection ;  but  he  hoped 
they  were  entered  into  without 
mercenary  views,  and  that  they 
Vould  be  productive  of  happi- 
ness without  burthening  the  na- 
tion. In  loyalty  he  would  yield 
to  no  man  ;  but  he  held  it  to  be 
not  only  consistent  with  loyalty, 
but  essential  to  its  stability,  to 
speak'the  language  of  truth.  Did 
ministers  speak  the  language  of 
truth  to  their  royal  master  when 
this  measure  was  first  thought  of? 
Did  they  tell  him  that  this  was 
not  the  time  to  increase  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people  ?  If  ever  there 
was  a  vote  of  that  house  in  perfect 
unison  with  public  feeling,  it  was 
the  vote  which  had  rejected  the 
application  for  an  additional  al- 
lowance to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. He  should  therefore 
vote  against  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gurney  ascribed  the  pre- 
sent application  to  the  effects  of 
the  maniage  act.  The  illustrious 
.  branches  of  the  royal  family,  pre- 
cluded from  any  alliance  with  the 
freat  dukes,  earls,  and  barons  of 
ngland,  -were  forced  into  al- 
liances with  weak  and  poor  Ger- 
man families. — The  consequence 
of  such  alliances  was  a  constant 
application  to  parliament  for  pro- 
vision to  support  a  family  in  the 
highest  rank  without  any  inde- 
pendent resources. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  he  could 
not  agree  to  bring  the  duke  of 
Clarence  into  a  situation  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  that  of  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown.  The 
duke  of  York,  it  was  true,  had 
been  married  for  a  considerable 
time  5  but  a  certain  calamity 
might  befal  him,   and  then  he 


might  marry  again,  when  it  would 
be  proposed  to  make  the  same 
provision  for  him  as  had  lately 
been  m^de  for  the  prince  of  Saze 
Cobourg.  It  was  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  measure  of  advance 
of  salary— of  allowance  to  such 
an  amount  to  the  duke  of  Cla- 
lence.  He  would  not  object  to 
an  advance  of  6,000/.  a-year  upon 
his  marriage,  if  information  were 
previously  given  to  prove  that  this 
sum  could  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
ject of  supporting  the  splendour 
of  his  rantc.  He  must  acquit  his 
noble  friend  of  blinking  or  mis- 
representing the  subject,  when  he 
had  said,  that  his  royal  highness 
had  10,000/.  a-year  as  a  parlia- 
mentary grant,  2,500/.  from  some 
other  source  (which  he  did  not 
hear),  and  1,100/.  as  half-pay, 
and  other  items ;  but  besides  diese 
items,  he  had  a  charming  resi- 
dence, equal  to  not  less  thanS,00O/« 
As  the  object  of  the  resolution 
was  to  bestow  upon  a  younger 
brother  a  greater  than  due  degree 
of  splendour,  ^he  would  oppose  it 
till  it  should  be  proved  that  the 
proposed  addition  would  be  avail- 
able to  any  such  object.  He  un- 
derstood that  4,000/.  would  not 
pay  the  interest  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence's  debts,  and  that  de- 
mands existed  against  him  for 
50,000/.  or  60,000/.  Of  what  use, 
then,  could  the  proposed  grant  be 
to  the  splendour  of  the  crown  ?  A, 
royal  duke  (Kent)  had,  much  to 
his  honour,  divested  himself  of  his 
splendour,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing his  debts.  If  in  tnis  purpose 
he  was  successful,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  a  grant  of  6,000/. 
a-year  to  him,  upon  his  marriage. 
He  objected  to  the  grant  of 
SO.OOO/:,  but  he  would  agree  to 
24,000/.    He  could  not  at  present  • 

make 
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make  any  motion  on  the  subject) 
but  if  ihe  chairman  left  the  chair, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call 
for  accounts  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence's income  and  debts. 

Lord  CasUereagh  explained.-— 
As  to  Bushy  Park,  it  was  rather  a 
burthen  than  otherwise.  Another 
topic  alluded  to  he  could  not  en- 
ter upon ;  the  house  would  per- 
ceive the  delicate  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  But  he 
could  assure  the  house  that  the  re- 
presentation-given of  the  duke  of 
Clarence's  debts  was  by  no  means 
his  true  situation.  If  the  resolu- 
tion were  agreed  to,  and  30,000/. 
were  granted,  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, after  relieving  himself  from* 
pressing  demands,  and  making  a 
provision  for  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion "of  his  debts,  would  have 
25,600/.  free  and  unincumbered. 

Mr.  Coke  declared,  that  under 
the  present  distress  and  burthens 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  recon- 
cile it  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  con- 
sent to  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  thought  the  mo- 
dified arrangement  submitted  by 
the  minister  was  one  which  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  adopting. 

Mr.  Ellison  observed,  that  he 
had  always  thought  very  favour- 
ably of  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  he  regretted 
'  that  on  this  occasion  there  should 
be  an  exception  to  that  general 
opinion.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  question  now 
under  consideration,  they  were 
entnrelyin  the  wrong.  He  had  sup- 
poned  the  present  ministers,  and 
the  system  of  policy  they  pursued 
ever  since  he  had  known  how  to 
think  OT^to  act.  He  had  even 
gone  sr^etimes  out  of  his  way  to 


support  them^  and  should  conti- 
nue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  was  in 
his  power.  He  had  never  had 
any  communication  with  the  op- 
position, nor  did  he  ever  mean  to 
hold  any.  He  feared  not  what 
others  might  think  or  say  of  him ; 
he  had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
that  opinion  he  was  resolved  to 
express.  He  loved  liberty  as  m.uch 
as  any  honourable  member  oppo- 
site; but  he  knew  his  duty  too 
well  to  convert  that  zeal  into  a 
pretext  or  a  means  for  humbug- 
ging the  people.  Humble  as  he 
was,  he  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  opinion.  Uo  man  honoured 
the  king,  or  loved  the  constitution 
better  than  himself.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  ministers  had  carried 
the  country  safe  through  its  great- 
est dangers,  and  brought  it  into 
quiet  seas.  That  tranquillity,  he 
thought,  would  remain  undis- 
turbed under  the  care  and  wisdom 
of  administration;  but  he  must 
frankly  declare,  that  the  demand 
of  such  sums,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  was  itself  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  prove  injurious 
to  royalty.  It  seemed  to  him  one 
of  the  most  injudicious  proposi- 
tions that  ever  was  submitted  t6 
parliament.  He  was  perfectly 
disposed  to  vote  some  provision 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  on  the 
ground  of  his  intended  marriage, 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  proposed 
plan  he  must  give  his  decided  ne- 
gative. 

Sir  T.  Ackland  and  lord  John 
Russell  opposed  the  resolution. 

Lord  Lascelles  said,  that  to  the 
reduced  allowances  now  proposed 
he  felt  no  sort  of  objection. 

Mr.  Forbes  disapproved  of  the 
distinction  made  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Thornton  ssiid^  the  redaced 
scale  appeared  to  him  unobjec* 
tionable. 

Lord  L.  Gower  rose,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  re- 
collection of  the  house  to  the  fact» 
that  the  duchess  of  Cumberland 
had  now  resided  three  years  in 
this  country ;  during  which  time 
she  had  acquired  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  her. 
For  the  whole  of  that  period  she 
had  been  indebted  for  her  support 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Icing  of 
Prussia,  and  he  put  it  to  the 
house,  whether  this  was  worthy  of 
the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  Barclay  here  signified  his 
readiness  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment ;  but  there  being  some  cries 
in  the  ne^ative^  the  chairman  ^Mr. 
Brogden)  decided  that  a  division 
must  take  place. 

The  question  was  then  loudly 
called  for.  The  house,  however, 
did  not  divide. 

Mr.  Tierney  reouested  Mr.  Bar- 
'clay  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
ii>  which  proposal  the  honourable 
member  acquiesced. 

Sir  C.Mordaunt  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  smaller  .sum  proposed. 

Mr*  Lambton  complained  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
placed .  He  observed  that  he  was 
against  any  grant ;  and  that  if  he 
▼oted against  the  6,000/., he  might 
occasion  a  majority  in  favour  of 
the  10,000/.,  to  which  he  was  still 
more  averse. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote  thought  that 
the  present  incomes  of  the  junior 
branches  of  the  royal  family  were 
ample  enoughs  He,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  domestic  concerns,  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  the  utmost 


oBConomy  ought  to  he  observed  ia 
the  intended  grants. 

Mr.  Cannin?  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  me  larger  sum  pro* 
posed.  With  respect  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  he  could  assure  the 
house-  that  his  royal  highaesft 
would  not  have  thought  of  con- 
tracting this  marriage,  if  it  had 
not  been  pressed  upon  him  as  aa 
act  of  public  duty.  His  wishes 
were  limited  to  such  means  as 
might  enable  him  to  support  his 
situation  in  the  country  with  b^ 
coming  dignity.  Without  this  al* 
liance  ne  wanted  not  the  aid  of 
parliament,  and  he  contracted  this 
alliance,  not  for  his  own  private 
gratification,  but  because  he  had 
been  advised  to  do  so  for  the  po* 
litic  purpose  of  providing  for  the^ 
succession  to  the  throne.-— If  there 
was  any  thing  ridiculous  in  this 
proposition,  it  was  brought  about 
by  their  own  laws,  which  prevent* 
ed  the  royal  family  from  entering 
into  marriages  at  home,  and'made 
them  look  abroad  for  wives,  not 
from  liking  or  affection,  for  that 
could  not  be  supposed  possible, 
.when  the  persons  had  not  even 
seen  each  other.  In  voting  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  the  house  would 
only  grant  one  half  of  what  was 
originally  proposecl,  and  for  less 
than  that  ministers  would  not  be 
responsible. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  and  sir  W.  Guise 
thought  that  a  sufficient  sum 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  Wind- 
sor establishment. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  said,  that  no 
establishment  could  be  conducted 
with  so  much  osconomyas  the 
Windsor  establishment.  At  the 
utmost- not  more  than  ]  0,000/. 
could  be  reduced  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  say  a 
few 
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-few  words  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sertion, Aatf  except  to  the  offi- 
.cers  of  state,  it  was  inpossibie 
there  could  be  any  reduaion  in  the 
Windsor  establishment.  When  he 
-read  that  which  he  was  about  to 
read  to  the  committee,  he  hoped 
iie  should  satisfy  every  member 
that  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord  was  completely  erroneous. 
JE£s  majesty's  privy  purse  amount- 
ed to  60,000/.-- a  privy  purse  of 
60^000/.  in  the  present  stafte  of  his 
4Bia)estyI-««Outof  this  sum  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  allowance.to  the 
^ysicians  had  to  be  paid;  but 
<m  the  most  liberal  allowance  to 
tiKm,  this  would  not  amount  to 
18,000/.  a-year.^There  was  41so 
xeceived  out  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 10,000/.  So  that  here  was 
70,000/.  a-year  which  her  majesty 
liad,  without  there  being  any  ne^ 
.cessity  of  rendering  an  account  of 
any  part  of  it.  With  the  reduc- 
dcm  of  an  allowance  to  the  physi^t.' 
cians,  and  a  few  pensions,  this  was 
a  fund  fer  accumulation  for  some- 
body.*—Her  majesty's  establish* 
jhent  amounted  to  100,000/.  a- 
^rear.  These  two  sums  made  to* 
gether  170,000/.  But,  beside  this, 
Jier  majesty  was  allowed  for  the 
'  Windsor  establishment  58,000/. 
and  an  additional  allowance  of 
1000/.  a-year  for  what  was  caUed 
travelling  expenses;  and  the  al- 
lowance for  the  two  princesses  was 
d6»000/.— makmg  the  total  of  the 
Windsor  establishment  amount  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  254^^0001.  per 
annom^-^If  the  nobk  lord  had 
flaeant  to  say,  that  her  majesty 
and  her  two  daughters,  together 
with  the  king,  could  not  be  maiiw 
tained  on  less  than  this  sum,  he 
was  ready  to  debate  the  matter 
any  day  that  he  had  to  sp'^re. 
This  much  he  had  thought  neoes^ 


sary-to  state,  to  meet  the  broad 
assertion,  that  no  reduction  was 
possible  in  the  Windsor  establish- 
ment. 

Xrord  Castlereagh  (if  we  un- 
derstood hrm)  said  that  an  accu- 
rate investigation  would  ^ow  the 
impossibility  of  any  reduction  in 
the  Windsor  establishment.  With 
respect  to  the  privy  purse,  it  was 
wdl  known  tnat  a  great  part 
of  it  was  devoted  to  henevoient 
purposes.  With  respect  to  the 
100,000/.  to  her  majesty,  he  did 
not  see  how  that  sum  could  enter 
into  any  computation  of  the  Wind- 
sor establishment.  The  house 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  her  ma- 
jesty, by  act  of  parliament,  was 
entitled  to  the  full  sum  of  100,000/. 
as  her  jointure.  To  this  sum  she 
would  be  entitled  wherever  she 
lived,  and  it  could  not  therefore 
be  said  to  form  any  part  of  the 
Windsor  establishments  If  they 
deducted  that  sum  and  the  privy 
pur^  from  the  establishment, 
there  remained  for  all  th^  ex- 
penses of  the  Windsor  establish- 
ment only  58,000/. ;  and  they 
would  recollect,  thsit  whether  the 

3ueen  lived  at  Windsor  or  not, 
ie  Windsor  establishment  must 
be  kept  up.  The  100,000/.  was 
applicable  to  the  queen^s  own 
establishment.  It  was  a  great  er- 
ror to  suppose  that  the  Windsor 
.establishment  furnished  any  part 
of  the  queen's  household. 

Mr.  iiolme  Sumner  said,  the 
question  was,)  whether  the  house 
^ould  grant  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence the  interest  of  that  sum,  the 
fee  of  which  he  had  already  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Lambton  did  not  conceive 

that  he  could  adopt  the  motion  of 

his  honourable  mend:  he  felt  it 

his  duty^  however,  to  express  his 

opinion. 
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opinion,  and  he  therefore  now  re- 
corded bb  own  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  by  moving  that  the  chair- 
man do  now -leave  tlie  chair.  The 
question  was,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not,  in  the  present  di- 
stress of  the  country,  provide,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  for 
the  use  and  the  benefit  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  because,  through  his 
misconduct,  he  had  extravagantly 
thrown  away  what  parliament 
had  so  liberally  given  him. 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  could  not  accede 
to  the  opinion  that  the  junior 
members  of  the  royal  family,  ha- 
ving already  received  a  settlement 
in  their  unmarried  state,  were  en- 
titled to  call  upon'  the  public  for 
an  additional  grant  on  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  cries  of  Question  became 
vehement,  and  the  house  divi- 
ded— For  Mr.  Holme  Sumner's 
amendment  of  ^6,000/.  a- year, 
193;— Against  it,  184.  Majo- 
rity against  ministers,  9. 

The  result  was  received  with 
loud  shouts  of  applause ;  amidst 
which  lord  Castlereagh  rose  and 
observed,  that  since  the  house 
had  thought  proper  to  refuse  the 
larger  sum  to  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence,  be  believed  he  might  say, 
that  die  negotiation  for  the  mar- 
riage might  be  considered  at  an 
end. 

April  16.  —  Lordi^astlereagh, 
in  rising  to  move  the  order  of  the 
^y,  had  to  state,  that  he  should 
move  for  a  committee  to  consider 
the  regent's  jnessage.  He  had« 
according  to  his  duty  to  the  re- 
gent, he  said,  waited  on  that  royal 
personas^e,  to  inform  him  of  the 
views  likely  to  be  uken  by  the 
house.  His  royal  highness  felt 
deep  regret.  He  had  also  waited 
on  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had 


authorized  him  to  decline  accept- 
ing the  sum  proposed  by  the 
house,  and  the  projected  alliance, 
though  with  great  deference  to 
the  opinion  oT  the  house.  He 
did  this,  because  he  was  convin- 
ced he  could  not  accept  of  ic 
without  incurring  painful  embar- 
rassments. 

The  house  then  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  grant  to  the 
duke  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved 
a  sum  of  6,000^  on  his  mar- 
riage. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  oppose 
this  vote,  if  he  stood  alone ;  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  because  they  had 
last  night  reduced  the  vote  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence  from  10,000/. 
to  6,000/.,  that  the  house  would 
give  that  sum  to  any  other  of  the 
royal  family  who  chose  to  marry. 
No  man  more  lamented  than  he 
did  the  calamity  which  had  inter- 
rupted the  direct  succession  to  the 
crown;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
had  given  rise  to  the  wholesale 
applications  now  making  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  royal  &- 
mily.  If  it  could  be  proved  to 
him  that  no  member  of  that  il- 
lustrious house  could  contract  a 
marriage  without  some  such  pro- 
vision, he  would  willingly  vote 
for  the  largest  sum ;  because  it 
would  be  nighly  expedient  to 
have  a  successor  to  the  crown 
from  those  bom  among  us.  Why 
had  die  noble  lord  gone  to  the 
youngest  bitches  ?  Why  had  he 
passed  over  the  next  of  these  il- 
lustrious princes— -one  who  was 
respected  in  the  country  for  his 
public  conduct,  and  also  by  his 
recent  conduct  in  getting  rid  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties?  He 
had  understood  that  the  noble 

lord 
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lord  last  ni|^ht  alluded  to  a  pro- 
jected marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Kent.  Why  was  he  passed  over  ? 
or.  Was  it  intended  that  the  whole 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family  should  have  6,000/. 
a-year  when  they  chose  to  marry  ? 
Why  was  the  duke  of  Sussex 
passed  over  ? — a  person  of  unex- 
ceptionable character,  and  who 
deserved  n>ore  praise  for  the  ar- 
rangement introduced  into  his 
private  affairs  to  clear  himself 
jrom  his  embarrassments,  and 
who  had  never  any  of  the  extra 
allowances  of  the  others,  as  he 
was  not  a  military  man?  The 
duke  of  Cambridge  was  also  high- 
ly praise^worthy.  He  came  to  his 
allowance  without  incumbrance ; 
and  he  had  for  some  years  a 
princely  income  in  another  coun- 
try, which  had  allowed  htm  to 
accumulate  out  of  his  18,000/. 
a-year  from  this  country,  a  very 
handsome  sum  in  our  funds.  If, 
then,  he  is  capable  of  contracting 
a  marriage  without  burtheningthe 
country  any  more,  it  was  their 
duty  to  resist  any  further  grant 
out  of  the  public  purse.  Voting 
6000/.  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
was  squandering  away  a  sum  of 
money  which  his  royal  highness 
-was  in  no  need  of;  and  therefore 
the  house  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  reust  and  to  negative  this  pro- 
position altogether.  The  private 
funds  of  the  heads  of  the  royal 
family  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  the  provision  of  the  younger 
branches,  when  they  required  It. 
His  majesty  and  the  queen,  he 
understood,  had  amassed  consi- 
derable sums  of  money ;  and  he 
was  stue  he  only  spoke  the  sense 
of  the  house  when  he  said  that 
those  sums  should  be  applied  to 
these  purposes.    He  confessed  it 


was  not  the  mere  amount  of  the 
grants  which  he  objected  to,  but  ^' 
to  the  principle.  There  was  no 
worse  enemy  to  the  throne  than 
those  who  advised  the  squander- 
ing away  the  money  of  this  much 
burthened  people,  when  the  cry 
was  loud  for  oeconomy  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
and  when  therfe  was  no  extrava- 
gance so  much  detested  as  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family. 
He  could  not  consent  to  give 
6,000/.  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland }  the  first  being  in  afflu- 
ence, and  the  last  being  in  com- 
parative poverty.  Besides,  a  deep- 
rooted  determination  had  seized 
the  people,  that  they  would  have 
oeconomy,  and  nothing  did  they 
so  much  detest  as  an  extravagant 
grant  to  any  of  the  royal  family. 
Lord  Castlereagh  thought  that 
this  Was  a  question  of  all  others 
which  ought  to  be  debated  with 
temper  and  moderation.  Now 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  |;entleman  was  almost, 
from  be^nning  to  end,  a  speech 
of  invidious  reflection,  or  of  invi- 
dious comparison.  No  individu- 
al could  have  pursued  a  better 
course  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver than  by  throwing  out  reflec- 
tions against  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  that  illustrious  femily* 
The  honourable  gentleman  had 
passed  panegyrics  on  one  branch 
of  that  house,  and  an  insinuation 
against .  another.  ^  He  defended 
the  mode  of  bringing  these  grants 
before  the  house,  not  in  a  mass, 
as  described  by.  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentkman,  but  every 
grant  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
vote.  He  hoped  the  house  would 
never  humiliate  the  princes  by  re- 
ducing 
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ducmg  tfaem  to  tiie  necessity  of 
sningfor  a  provision  m  forma  pau^ 
peris.  He  believed  that  the  pjeople, 
of  England  had  a  strong  wish  to 
Impress  oeconomy  on  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  he  did  acquit  the 
people  from  his  conscience  of  any 
sncn  mercenary  and  contemptible 
species  of  ceconomy.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prince  re- 
gent to  neglect  the  duke  of  Kentf 
by  giving  nis  assent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
first.  The  duke  of  Cambridge's 
xnarriage  was  in  progress  for  a 
Very  considerable  period;  but 
There  was  no  marriage-treaty 
on  foot  for  the  duke  of  Kent. 
The  emoluments  of  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  derived  from  Hano- 
ver were  for  high  confidential 
employments  in  that  country,  and 
ought  not  to  preclude  him  from 
his  just  claim  to  a  tirovision  on 
his  marriage.  The  duke  of  Cam<- 
bridge  did  not  accept  of  his  situa- 
tion as  civil  and  nltUtary  gover- 
nor of  Hanover  to  increase  his 
own  priyate  emolument— he  ac- 
cepted it  only  at  the  desire  and  so- 
licitation of  his  illustrious  brother. 
Mr.  Brougham  explained.  He 
made  all  allowances  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  noble  lord«  on  account 
of  the  vote  of  last  night*  A  very 
ill-natured  thing  might  be  said  in 
a  mild  tone ;  but  he  denied  that 
any  man  with  a  cahn  and  cool 
temper,  could  have  said,  that  any 
thing  in  his  speech  tended  to  de- 
erade  or  attack  the  ro^al  family, 
rie  had  not  taken  notice  of  any 
part  of  the  characters  of  the  roysd 
family,  except  that  part  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  house  by 
the  noble  lord  himself-— namely, 
their  application  for  grants  of 
money. 


Lord  Castlereagh  said*  he  cer* 
tainly  had  understood  the  honour- 
able  gentleman  to  have  cast  reflec- 
tions on  two  of  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Brougham. — The  noble 
lord  must  have  been  dreaming— 
I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  F.Douglassaid,  the  greatest 
indignity  had  been  cast  on  the 
royad  family,  within  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  by  the  noble  lord  and 
his  colleagues,  in  holding  these 
royal  marriages  out  to  die  house 
in  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction.— The 
ministers  of  the  present  day  were 
the  only  men  who  had  made  the 
succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
disagreeable,  to  the  people  of  En- 
gland. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  it  was  a  pain- 
ful thing,  that  the  extravagance  of 
ministers  had  disabled  the  people 
of  England  from  making  provi- 
sion Cor  their  princes;  at  tne  same 
^me,  he  thoiu|ht  the  money  de- 
rived by  the  mike  of  Cambridge 
from  Hanover  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. — He  would 
not  vote  a  shilling  to  that  illustri- 
ous person ;  but  he  would  vote  for 
a  dower  to  his  wife.  He  trusted 
they  would  now  show  the  people 
of  England,  that  they  were  in 
earnest  in  their  exertions  for  oeco- 
nomy. 

Mr,  Wilber force  was  of  opinion 
that  the  sum  to  be  granted  was 
not  extravagant.  With  respect  to 
the  emoluments  derived  by  the* 
royal  duke  from  Hanover,  of 
those  emoluments  the  house  knew 
nothing,  nor,  indeed^  had  they  any 
thing  to  do  with  that  country. — 
The  nonourable  gendeman  allu- 
ded tothe  royal  marriage  act,  and 
condemned  it  as  having  an  im- 
moral tendency.  He  saw  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily should  not,  v^hen  he  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-fivey  signify  his 
intention  of  marrying  to  the  privy 
conncily  and  contract  with  the 
approbation  of  the  state.  He  eulo- 
gized the  amiable  conduct  of  the 
lamented  princess  Charlotte  and 
prince  Leopold,  and  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Gloucester — their  mar- 
riages were  truly  Britisht  and 
founded  on  the  best  affections  of 
the  heart ;  and  he  really  wished 
snch  marriages  were  encouraged. 
He  supported  the  grant  of  6,Sx)/. 
to  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  anci 
hoped  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  the  grant. 

Mr.Tiemey  declared,  that  he 
had  on  all  occasions  received  the 
greatest^  attention  from  the  doke 
€if  Cambridge ;  but,  being  a  fnend 
to  QBConomy,  he  could  not  see  that 
aiij  necessity  existed  for  granting 
this  sum/  Votes. were  not  to  \fe 
ideasured  by  the  distresses^of  the 
Individuals,  but  by  the  distresses  of 
the  country  ;  nor  could  he  admit 
that  the  emoluments  arising  from 
Hanover  were  not  to  be  taken 
intoaccoont. — Now^  as  far  as  that 
▼keroyalty  was  concerned,  he  be« 
liered  jand  his  authority  was 
eood^  tnat  it  was  fully  sufficient 
lor  his  wants.  As  far  as  the  duke 
of  Cambridge' was  interested  m 
the  applicaticm,  that  ro)ral  duke 
had  no  wish  for  an  increase;  With 
respect  to  the  grant  of  18,000A 
a-year»  in  Hanover  it  would  go 
as  far  as  dO,000/.  here.  If  the  no- 
ble lord  would  state  that  the  sum  of 
6,000/. was  necestory  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  splendour  of  the 
Toyal  duke,  he  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Sharp  opposed  the  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  the  marriages 
"were  made  a  mere  pretext  for  ap 
plying  to  the  hous^  for  money. 

The  cha&cdlor  of 'the  exche-^ 
1818. 


quer  said,  that  the  whole^of  the 
emoluments  of  the  royal  duke 
were  18,000/.  a  year,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  guards.  He  defended 
the  grant,  on  the  principle  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Mr.  Methnen  was  against  the 
grant,  and  was  of  opinioh  that  thta. 
case  was  brought  oa  out  of  its* 
turn,  in  order  to  make. the  other* 
eo  down,  which  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  palatable.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  panegyrixed- 
the  conduct  of  the  dulte  and  du- 
chess of  York,  who  paid  their 
debts^  and  were  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  adminukm  of  the 
country. 

'  Mr.  Hitttket  aad  Mr.  Frothonoe 
opposed  the  grant. 
.  Sir  W,  Burrouriis  wished  to 
know  from  the  n<£le  lord,  if  the 
money  nowv  called  for  was  nese^ 
sary  to  enaUe  the  royal  do&e  to 
enter  on  the  marriam.  If  he  an^ 
sweeod  in  the  a&aBative,  he 
should  vote  for  the  grant. 

JLbrd  Casilereagh  could  not  say 
what  the  necessities  of  the  royad 
duke  might  be,  and  therefore  the 
safer  way  for  the  honourable  ba^ 
ronet  would  be  to  vote  for  the 
grant,  and  suppose  that  the  ne# 
cessity  really  existed. 
^  '  The  committee  then  divided-— 
For  the  grant  177  ;— Against  it 
95  ;— Majority  82. 

The  noble  lord  then  moved  a 
resolutioa  for  granting  6,000/.  to 
the  princess  01  Hesse,  in  case  she 
survives  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 
This  motion  was  carried  unanip 
mously. 

The  noble  lord  then  proposed  a 
grant  of  6,000/.  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  not  intending  to 
press  die  vote  to  a  divisioh»  as  the 
sense  of  parliament  had  already 
been  expressed  as  inimical  to  tlie 
I  •    grant. 
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mnt.  Thts/he  lammitei^greatlyv 
Cut  his  sense  of  dntf  compdled 
btm  tx>  propose  it. 

Mr.Brou^lutni  sttU  maintained 
^lie  same  objections  to  the  mnt  to 
the  royal  dukes.  He  hoped»  how- 
«ter«  that  the  noble  lord  .would 
&Uow  it  up  by  a  dower  to  the 
dhdiessy  in  case  of  her  sorriyinff 
the  duke.  The  conduct  of  this  iC 
flostrious  lady  since  her  arrival 
in  England  has  been  most  ex* 
.enmlary* 

•  liord  Folkestone  cotnctded  in 
the  sentiments  of  .the-  honourable 
,j[entleman»  and  bore  tcstUnony 
tothe  character  of  the  royal  du- 
chess. 

Mr«:Forbes  supported  the  grant 
to  the  royal  duke,  and  begged  the 
fabuse  to  reconsider  the  subject, 
ile  would  put  it  to  the  house  whe;> 
^dier  tfaeywould  ojffier  an  insult  to 
]ier. royal. highaessy  bypassing 
<over  iier  royal  consort.  He  was 
detemined  to  divide  the  house  on 
the  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the 
lHnMiund>le  gentleman  he  did  not 
mean  to  abandon  the  claim  of  his 
soyal  highness;  all  hewished  wasi 
to  ^ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
bouse  on  the  question. 

Sir  W.  Scott  thouriit  the  house 
eeuld  not,  in  pokit  cf  consistency, 
leftBethe^ckumi 

Mr.  Protheroe  opposed  the 
gmotto  thedukeof  Gumberlandi 
and  dlought  the  house  would  act 
ineomistently'  if  they  now  voted 
wfaat:tfaey  had  on  a  former  occa* 
fionr.  refused. 

Sir  T.  AcUand  and  lord  Stam* 
ley-opposed  the  vote  CO  the  royal 
duke,  and  Mr.  Douglas  support'' 
€d  ij^. 

Mr.  Canning  defended  the  re^ 
idkitton ;  and  contended,  that  k 
camoimder  discussion  with^  view 


of  asoertaimne^  the  seotttnems  of 
the  houses  and  not  from  any  wish 
on  the  pert  of  his  ndble  firiend  t» 
induce  the  house  to  act  inoofisist^ 
ently.  His  nvble  friend  did  net 
consider  himsetf  authorized  to  £x 
asti^a  on  the  royal  peson,  by 
not  including  htm  in  the  propoii^ 
tion  submitted  on  the  part  (u  Us 
royal  brothers.  Feeltt»  the  i»> 
clination  of  the  house  to  be  friend> 
ly  to  the  moticm*  he  should  sup- 
.port  it. 

Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr.  C. 
Wynne  opposed  the  fiarant»  and 
Mr.  B.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Lyttk^ 
ton  warmly  supported  it. 

The  house  then  dhrided^^For 
the  grant  1S6  ;--Against  it  148 ; 
Maiority  au|;ainst  it  7« 

The  noble  lord  proposed  fo  vote 
fiflOOl.  per  annum  to  the  duchess 
of  Cumberland,  in  case  of  her  pbo^ 
vivtng  the  duke. 

Mr.  Brougham  supported  ik 
In  the  course  of  the  ohaenrations 
which  he  made,  he  noticed  some 
significant  {^lances  of  the  secretary 
to  the  adnuralty,  and 'dared  bin 
to  meet  him  manfully  £ue  to£ice^ 
and  chargehim with  inconsistency 
as  to  die  vote  he  was  about  to  give; 
which  he  defied  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Croker  explained,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputa* 
tion  on  the  honourable  geuiienMn 


on  any  one  occasion.  Jtle  never 
had  noticed  elsewhere  the  inoonsisr 
tencies ;  and  therefore  the  chaq^e 
was&lse.  . 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  know 
if  ihehonouraUegentleman  meant 
to  ^ply  the  word  Jalte  in  a  paiv 
lianientary  sense,  or  in  wiiat  owcr 


-Mr.  Croker  said,  heoaieant  le 
acpply  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  did  the  ofa^ 
seevations  he  had  mdUle. 

Hie 
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Tlie  resolution  was  then  pat  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brogden  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  grant- 
hig  to  the  duke  c^  Clarence 
6|000/. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that 
this  order  should  be  discharged. 

Mr^Tiemey  considered  that  the 
dischargingthisorderthuswithout 
some  entry  would  convey  a  cen- 
sure on  the  duke  of  Clarence,  since 
to  any  one  who  should  afterwards 
road  this  resolution,  and  find  it 


dischargfedf  it  would  appear  diat 
the  house  had  disagreed  to  the 
vote  of  the  committee  for  grant* 
ing  even  that  sum  • 

Xord  Castlereagh  said,  the  re- 
solution might  be  read  again  and 
agreed  to;  but  no  bill  need  be 
founded  on  it.  This  proceeding 
would  obviate  the  objection  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

The  resolution  was,  after  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor, 
agreed  to* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Debatei  on  the  Currency ^^t he.  Budget — Trish  Windom-tax-^Forged 
Bank  Notei-^Contagiotu  Fever  in  Ireland — Slaves  in  Dominica-^^ 
Cotton  Manufactories'^Loan  BiU-^Widows'  Pennons — Sank  RestriC'^ 
tion — Committee  of  Supply. 


HOUSE  of  lords,  April  20  — 
iTie  earl  of  Lauderdale 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to 
bring  this  important  and  compli- 
cated subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  their  lordships. — The 
noble  earl  introduced  his  motion 
with  a  speech  of  great  length,  of 
which  oinr  confined  limits  restrict 
us  to  a  very  brief  and  general  out- 
line.—His  principal  object  was, 
he  said,  to  convince  the  house  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting a  close  and  most  sedu- 
lous mquiry^  into  a  complicated 
and  extensive  subject,  in  which 
the  vital  interests  of  the  coun. 
try  were  materially  involved, 
before  they  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing any  measure  which  would 
tend  to  embarrass  it,  and  by  its 
by  its  operation,  under  the  in- 
auspicious circumstances  of  the 
country  in  these  respects,  render 
its  situation  still  worse.  It  seemed 
the  intention  of  government  to 


propose  certain  regulations,  with 
a  view  to  the  paper  currency,  and 
avowedly  with  an  eventual  refe- 
rence to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  bv  the  bank;  but  he 
contended,  that  unless  the  present 
mint  regulations  were  materially- 
altered,  it  would  be  found  im- 
practicable for  the  bank  to  re- 
sume or  continue  its  payments  in 
cash.  They  were  especially  call- 
ed upon  to  investigate,  with  refe* 
rence,  were  there  no  odier  motive> 
to  a  pending  measure  for  further 
contmuing  the  restriction  on  the 
bank ;  they  should  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  operation  and  effect  of  such 
a  proposition,  before  their  lord- 
ships afforded  it  their  concur- 
rence. The  whole  system  adopt- 
ed by  government  of  latter  years 
was  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
salutary  system  under  which  this 
countr^  had  so  long  prospered^ 
and  had  attained  its  unrivalled 
heifi^it  of  opulence  and  commer- 
12  cial 
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cial  superiority.     The  principal 
cause  assigned  by  ministers  for 
rendering  the  further  restriction 
upon  the  bank  advisable  was,  he 
contended,   no  adequate  reason 
whatever.     Even  when   the  re* 
strict  ion  was  originally  imposed^ 
tboufi^h  there  were  foreign  loans 
or  advances  in  a  coiitse  of  pay- 
ment from  this  country,  such  a 
•cause  was  not  assigned.    The  spe- 
cie sent  oi(t  of  the  country  for 
that  purpose  was  held  to  make  no 
sensible  difference,  as  was  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  bank  di- 
rectors who  were  then  examined. 
And  further,  it  was  held,  that  if 
loans  were  negotiated  for  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  it  would  not 
exhaust  this  country  of  its  ^cie. 
It  was  not  'through  cash  alone 
such  remittances  were  furnished, 
but    by   commodities    also ;    of 
which    latter   description   every 
commercial  man  sent  as  great  a 
proportion  as  he  possibly  could. 
It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  any  foreign  loan 
now  negotiating  could  furnish  an 
adequate  cai|se  for  continuing  the 
restriction  upon  the  bank ;  neither 
did  it  even  operate  upqp  that  cor- 
poration as  a  pecuniary  cause; 
nor  were  the  extents  of  its  private 
discounts  a  cause  of  prevention  ; 
but  tlie  real  cause  he  considered 
to  be  tlie  immense  advances  made 
by   the   bank    to    government. 
Tftiey  were  not  in  a  progress  of 
diminishing  their  advances ;  and 
be  argued,  from  a  reference  to 
certain  statutes,  particularly  the 
act  of  William  and  Mary,  that  it 
was  illegal  to  make  more  ad- 
vances than  what  were  founded 
upon  votes  of  credit.    To  such 
an  amount  had  these  advances  in- 
creased, that  they  were  now,  h^ 
believedi  more  than  double  the 


sum  they  were  when  the  restric- 
tion was  first  laid  on.     He  then 
adverted  to  the  recent  proposi- 
tion of  calh'ng  upon  countrv  bank- 
ers for  stock  security  equal  to  the 
issue  of  their  small  notes.   On  this 
he  commented  in  some  detail*  and 
seemed  to  impugn  its  tendency^ 
as  militating  against  that  principle 
upon  which  all  bank-notes  were 
received — the  general  credit,  or 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  con- 
cern ;    and    particularly  as  de^ 
tracting  from  the  credit  of  the  re- 
spective firms  as  to  their  larger 
notes,  while  it  went  to  favour  the 
credit  of  the  bank  of  England  ex- 
clusively.    As  to   the   idea    of 
stock  debentures,  he  legarded  it 
so  extravagant  in  itself,  as  that  Tt 
could  not  be   seriously  counte- 
nanced in  any  degree.     Recur- 
ring then  to  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, it  was  a  point,  his  lord- 
ship contended,  which,  perban, 
more  than  any  other,  called  ror 
a  parliamentary  investigation.  He 
first  dwelt  upon  the  paper  branch 
thereof,  and  that  there  were  ob- 
served now  four  descriptions  of 
paper  currencies  in  circulation; 
and  on  referring  to  the  metallic 
brahch,  it  was,  in  its  relation  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and 
the  current  prices  of  the  precious 
metals,  equally  worthy  of  the}r 
lordships'  attention.     In  his  view 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
must  repeat  what  he  had  advanced 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  silver 
would  be  preferable  to  gold  as  a 
standard  coin.    This  he  advanoed 
as  a  general  principle ;  and  with 
■  reference  to  the  immediate  cir- 
cumsunces.  of  the  country,  the 
prices  of  metals,  and  the  rate  of 
the  exchanges,  die  ejportation  of 
gold  would  be  more  profitable 
uian  that  of  silver.    And  it  was 
•  provcdy 
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proved,  hj  the  calculations  of  in- 
dtvtdaals  the  most  competent,  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  day,  that 
21  shillings  were  intrinsically 
more  valuable  th.?n  one*  guinea 
by  fourpence !  and  recently  it  was 
calculated,  that  twenty  new  shil- 
lings were  more  valuable  than 
the  gold  sovereign  by  more  than 
tenpence.  He  then  glanced  at 
the  mint  regulations,  which,  he 
contended,  operated  impercepti- 
bly ;  and  would  tend,  if  not  al- 
tered, to  incapacitate  the  bank 
from  resuming  cash  payments^ 
Ministers,  therefore,  should  have 
considered,  before  they  gave  a 
pledge  as  to  their  resumption  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year.  After 
dwelling  principally  on  these 
points,  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  detail,  blended  with  much  do- 
cumentary reference,  and  insist- 
ing, in  every  view  he  had  taken 
ofdie  subject,  on  the  necessity  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  no* 
ble  earl  concluded  by  moving. 
That  •*  this  house  do  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  and  ex- 
amine the  present  state  of  the 
metallic  and  paper  currency,  and 
the  issues  payable  to  the  bank  of 
£ngland,  an<f  report  the  same  to 
the  house." 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  he  never  heard  a  speech  in 
which  there  were  fewer  doubts 
and  more  dogmatizing.  He  then 
proceeded  to  comment  at  some 
length  on  the  statement  of  lord 
Lauderdale,  in  regard  to  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  contending  that 
gold  had  risen  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  thing*  TO  be  the  standard 
metal  of  the  country,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  all  property.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  re- 
peated failure  of  the  country 
banlu  showed  the  necessity  of  re> 


gulating  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country.    By  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  there  was  no. restric- 
tion on  the  issue  of  country  bank 
notes  of  1/.  or  2/.  lo  any  amount^ 
and  on  any  security.     When  this 
law  expired,  in  two  years  after 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  on 
the  bank  of  England,  this  privi- 
lege would  cease,  and  their  issues 
would  be  confined  to  notes  at  or 
above  5/.      The    question   was» 
therefore.  Ought  the  law  to  be 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  ought  it  to 
be  continued  ?  Were  we  to  repeal 
the  act,  and  allow  issues  of  one 
and  two  pound  notes  on  any  se- 
curity at  all  ?  I-.et  the  house  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  currency 
of  country  banks  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  calamities  that  had 
arisen   from    bank   speculations. 
Out  of  700  country  banks  that 
existed  in  1 8 1 4,  200  hid  now  been 
swept  away  and  had  disappeared, 
to   the  ruin   of  individuals  and 
whole  districts,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral injury  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests.   He  had  al- 
ways been  of  opinioUf  that,  al- 
though many  or  the  difficulties 
out  of  which  we  were  now  emer- 
ging weie  to  be  traced  to  that 
convulsion  which  was  caused  by 
the  rapid  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  they  were  grektly  aggrava- 
ted by  the  failure  of  countr)  banks^  * 
This  was  an  evil  which  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  aggravated  by 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  from 
the  bank  of  England,  if  no  regu- 
lation   were  adopted    in  conse- 
quence of  that  measure.     There 
might  be  a  run  on  the  country 
banks,  then  on  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land itself,  and  the  c  nsequence 
might  be  a  general  shock  to  cre- 
dit all  over  the  nation.   He  would 
therefore  lay  down  this  as  a  prin- 
I  3  ciple. 
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ctplcy  that  if  we  coald  not  recur 
to  entirely  metallic  currency,  and 
if  it  was  necessary  to  allow  coun- 
try banks  to  supply  its  place,  to 
ascertain  its  extent  by  issues  of 
small  notes,  these  country  banks 
ought  to  be  placed  under  some  re- 
gukttion  for  the  general  security 
of  credit,  and  with  the  view  of 
preventing  those  convulsions  that 
jDight  result  from  their  failure. 
The  noble  lord  then  alluded  to 
Scotland,  to  which  the  act  was 
not  meant  to  extend,  because, 
from  the  wise  regulations  under 
"which  the  banking  system  was 
carried  on  there,  no  change  of 
system  was  necessary,  as  not  one, 
or  but  only  one  failure  had  taken 
place  during  the  late  shock  given 
to  credit  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
So  far  from  the  deposit  of  securi- 
ties for  small  notes  beinc^  injurious 
to  the  credit  of. notes  of  a  greater 
amount,  the  very  deposit  of  such 
securities  for  the  former  would 
give  the  latter  additional  credit. 
This  opinion  would  be  confirmed, 
if  it  were  considered  that  double 
the  nominal  amount  in  stocks 
must  be  deposited  for  the  small 
notes,  which,  at  the  usual  price 
of  the  public  funds,  would  afford 
to  the  holders  of  the  five-pound 
notes  a  balance  for  the  payment 
of  the  latter.  But  without  laying 
much  stress  on  this  argument,  he 
would  say  that  the  holders  of 
large  notes  would  not  be  in  a 
worse  situation  than  they  were 
before  small  notes  were  allowed 
to  be  issued  at  all ;  and  as  they 
then  took  on  credit,  for  tlieir  own 
convenience,  large  notes  in  prefe* 
rence  to  gold,  there  was  no  reason 
why. they  should  not  afterwards, 
for  the  same  convenience,  take 
them  in  preference  to  small  notes. 
He  knew  there  would  be  difiSculties 


in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
in  settlme  the  deuils  i  but  he  did 
not  think  them  insunnounuUe. 
It  was  pretty  well  known  what 
was  the  proportion  of  small  notes 
issued  by  the  bank  of  England, 
and  the  time  they  continued  in 
circulation  without  being  renew* 
ed.  The  average  might  be  rec 
koned  about  8,000,000/.  and  the 
time  the  notes  lasted  about  two 
or  three  years.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  more  the  measure  was  exa- 
mined and  disct^sed,^  the  more  it 
would  appear  to  be  wise  and  eli- 
gible. His  lordship  concluded 
with  opposing  the  statements  of 
lord  Lauderdale  in  regard  to  the 
bank  of  England,  and  observed 
that  he  considered  the  condition 
of  France  as  the  great  cause  of 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ex- 
changes. In  1816,  and  during 
part  of  181 7»  the  exchanges  were 
m  favour ;  but  when  those  great 
transactions  began  to  take  place 
which  were  necessary  for  tlie  ad- 
justment of  the  claims  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  exchanges 
began  to  be  unfavourable:  the 
question  therefore  was,  whether 
— not  with  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular loan,  such  as  that  to  Prus- 
sia—but with  reference  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  great  concerns 
of  Europe — this  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  compelling  the  bank  to 
resume  cash  payments. 

In  the  discussion  which  follow- 
ed, the  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
supported  the  motion,  and  the 
earl  of  Harrowby  and  viscount 
Sidmouth  argued  against  it. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke 
in  reply;  when  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  motion  negatived 
without  a  division. 

House 
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House  of  eommoas,  April M.  pfrfatoryobienraiioiw,  lobfoittcd 
—  Tbe  chanceObr  of  the  exche.  the  foUowing  sUtement  to  W 
quer,  irfier.ai  few  genenil  and    hoiue* 

In  18  J  7*  suFPLiM,  In  181*. 

^9,412,373  Awny  (exclusive  of  troops  in  France)  ^8,970^000 

7,596,022  Navy  .  .  .  6,466,800 

1,270^696  Ordnance  .  .  .  1,245,600 

1,795,000  Miscellaneous  .  .         1,720,000 


.ae20»074^091  Total  supplies. 

Interest  on  £xcb. 


biUs 


o attntvml  Interest  on  £xcb.  biU 
2,^30,000^  Sinking  fund  on  ditto 


^18,d92«400b 
2,000,000 
560^000 ^2,560,000 


.0£22,8O4/)91  ^20,952,400. 

EXTRAOaBINAaV  PATMBNTS. 

Fortifications  in  the  Netherlands,  725^681/.  12f.  3J. 

No  provision  is  intended  to  be  made  for  this 
sam,  which  is  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  pecu- 
niary  irfldeDi&ities  payable  by  France. 

Spanish  treaty  .  .  j^400,000 

Deficiency  of  ways  and  means,1817,  259,686  — 

By  repayment  of  unfunded  debt         •  ^ 


In  1817.  WAYS  AMD  MEANS, 

j£5,000,000  Annual  duties 

Excise  duties^  continued 
250,000  Lottery 
400,000  Old  stores 
1,500,000  Arrears  of  property  tax  received 
and  not  appropriated,  or  to  be  re* 
ceived  before  the  5th  April  1819 
Money  remaining  at  the  disposition 
of  parliament,  in  respect  of  sums 
paU  into  the  exchequer,  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  manage- 
ment of  commercial  exchequer 
bills  • 


Subscription  loan        4^3,000,000 
By  Exch.  bills  funded    27,272,700 


—      6591,686 
15,932,062  • 

j(?d7,544,14J^ 

In  1818. 

gBSfiOOyOOe 

3,500,000 

250,000 

250,000 


250,000 


21,448 

^7,271,448 


4^30,272,700 


Wtih  a  view  to  provide  for  this 
sum,  he  had  now  to  state  the 
propositions  which  ministers  felt 
It  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  con- 


rf37,544,14« 
stderation  of  the  house*  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  proposed  to 
fund  a  certain  proportion  of  ex* 
chequer  bills,  and  thus  to  reduce 
14  the 
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the  amount  of  our  unfunded 
debt.  It  was  the  fate  of  this 
country,  upon  the  termination  of 
the  war,  to  have'  a  considerable 
amount  of  unfunded  debt,  which 
government  was  naturally  anxious 
to  reduce  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  favour  its  views^  The 
committee,  however,  was  aware, 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
a  great  quantity  of  unfunded 
debt  had  always  accumulated. 
There  was  no  doubt  an  unusual 
quantity  upon  this  occasion,  which 
until  now  it  was  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  reduce.  ♦  If  asked  his 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  he  was 
prepared  to  state  them.  It  would 
be  recollected,  although  perhaps 
it  was  of  no  material  consequence, 
that  in  1816  he  had  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention,  after  two 
years  of  peace  should  have  ex- 
pired, to  propose  the  funding  of 
exchequer  bills ;  still,  if  the  state 
of  our  finances  w^re  not  so  fa- 
vourable as  to  warrant  the  plan, 
be  should  certainly  .not  feel.him- 
«elf  bound  to  act  according  to 
that  notice.  But  he  had  the  la- 
tisfaction  to  state,  that  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  justify 
bim  in  doing  so.  Nay,  be  was 
enabled  to  do  more  than  fulfil 
the  expectation  which  the  notice 
of  1816  held  out.  It  was-a  fact, 
that  although  the  unfunded  debt 
bad  accumulated  so  moch  since 
the  peace,  that  accumulation  was 
not  productive  of  any  inconve- 
nience  to  the  country ;  but  still  it 
was  not  deemed  consistent  with 
sound  policy,  or  the  financial 
principles  which  had  alvPkys  re- 
gulated the  conduct  of  govem- 
ment,  to  ^ow  such  an  accumn* 
lation  to  continue,  much  less  to 
increase.  The  considerable  ad- 
dition   to   our    unfunded    debt. 


within  the  last  year,  was  notori- 
ously the  result  of  the  decision  of 
the  house  not  to  continue  the  war 
tax  [meaning  we  suppose  the  pro- 
perty tax].  But  although,  as  be 
had  already  said,  no  public  in- 
convenience was  occasioqed  by 
the  amount  of  our  unfunded  debt, 
still  it  was  thought  inexpedi^ 
ent  to  allow  any  further  pro- 
longation of  each  a  debt  of^  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  millions,  be- 
cause in  the  event  of  any  public 
alarm  or  danger,  of  which  how- 
ever he  had  no  apprehension,  the 
existence  of  such  a  debt  might  be 
productive  of  serious  miscnief.— 
Therefore,  finding  the  state  of  the 
funds,  with  the  general  circum* 
stances  of  the  country,  favourable 
for  the  purpose— -finding  also  that 
there  was  H  great  overflow  of  mo- 
ney in  the  market,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  reduce  the  floatmg 
debt.  Thus  would  be  fulfilled 
the  expectation  held  out  in  1846. 
There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who 
had  objected  to  the  increase  of  the 
.unfunded  d^t  since  die  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  but  be  always  was 
of  opinion  that  such  increase  was 
macb  preferable  to  the  contract 
tionofaloaa.  Tbe  house  might 
recollect  the  opinion,  which  be 
had  expressed  on  this  subject  ia 
1 8 1 6.— Here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  read  an  extract  from 
his  speech  upon  that  occasion,  ia 
which  he  supported  the  policy  of 
rather  issuing  exchequer  bills  to 
meet  the  exigencies '  of  the  year, 
than  to  borrow  money,  or  con- 
tract any  loan. — In  the  same 
speech,  he  also  stated  his  view  of 
tne  expedience  of  funding  of  ex- 
chequer bills  when  the  funds 
should  be  up  to  75,  arid  they 
were  now  at  80.  Time,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  bad  justified  his  opi- 
nion; 
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nion;  for  no  less  than  two  mil- 
lions were  saved  within  two  years 
to  the  country,  by  preferring  the 
issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
contraction  of  any  loan ;  and  it 
was  now  proposed  to  pay  off  16 
millions  of  these  bills.  But  were 
Ae  whole  of  the  outstanding  bills 
funded  at  once,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to*  say,  that  no  addition 
-would  be  made  to  the  capiul  of- 
the  national  debt  beyond  that 
which  existed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  For  such  was  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  that  no  less  than  fifty 
mtllions  of  capital  stock  had  been 
redeemed  since  the  peace,' — he 
meant'since  November  1815.  By 
the  quantity  of  unfunded  debt 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
fund,  he  hoped  that  the  money 
market  and  public  credit  would 
be  so  much  improved  as  to  lead  to 
important  ulterior  consequences, 
— he  meant  to  the  reduction  of 
the  4  and  5  per  cents.  He  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desirable  object 
Slight  be  soon  looked  for.  Such 
indeed  was  the  improved  state  of 
the  money  market,  that  although 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to 
propose  such  a  reduction  within 
die  present  session,  it  might,  he 
thought,  be  confidently  looked 
for  within  the  next  session.  But. 
he  did  not  despair  of  being  en- 
abled to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure,  even  within  the  present 
session.  By  the  creation  of  a  8^ 
per  cent,  stock,  which  he  had  to 
propose,  the  committee  was  aware 
that  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year 
without  any  increase  of  the  no-, 
minal  capital  of  the  public  debt, 
while  the  existence  of  such  a  stock 
would  naturally  serve  to  facilitate 


the  reduction  of  the  4  and  5  per* 
cents.;  for  the  holders  of  the  4 
and  5  per  cent,  stock  would  of 
course  be  more  willing  to  transfer  . 
that  stock  to  the  3|  per  cents, 
than  to  the  3  per  cents.  To  the 
latter,  indeed,  they  could  hardly 
be  reconciled  without  a  great  sa« 
crifice,  unless  the  8  per  cents, 
were  at  par;  and,  should  even 
that  happen  to  be  the  case,  the 
8§  per  cents,  must  still  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  their  relative 
value  in  the  market. — On  these 
grounds,  he  looked  to  the  new 
stock  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
4  and  5  per  cents.,  while  the  cre- 
ation of  that  stock  would  pro- 
duce no  addition  to  the  capital  of 
the  public  debt.  It  was  propo« 
sed  that  the  new  stock  should 
consist  of  27,OCX),000/.  by  which 
the  sum  of  8,000,000/.  would  be 
raised  for  the  public  service ;  and 
it  was  also  proposed  to  fund  ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,000/.  The  total  charge 
for  interest  on  the  capital  bor- 
rowed in  this  transaction,  would 
amount  to  1,6^,520/.  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated 
it  was  his  intention  to  charge,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1813,  on 
the  sinking  fund.  This  proposi- ' 
tion,  however,  he  meaht  to  bring 
forward  upon  another  day,  taking 
care  to  provide  that  no  reduction 
of  the  sinking  fund  should  take 
place  within  the  present  year. 
The  committee  would  remember, 
that  by  the  act  of  1813  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be 
a  reserved  sum  of  a  million  of 
sinking  fund  for  certain  purposes, 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
of  this  sum  about  90,000/.  was 
already  provided.  A  sum  of 
84,000/.  had,  indeed,  been  adver- 
tised in  the  Gazette.    Tiie  charge 
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of  tntereit  tpcm  this  oc^^a^iony  or 
aoj  otlier  charge  to  be  impcraed 
tipoQ  tbe  sinking  faiid*  he  profip- 
sed  to  have  discharged  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  faiid  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners.  To  the 
reduction  of  that  fund  he  was 
indeed  by  no  means  disposed  to 
assent ;  and  therefore  his  purpose 
was,  that  the  after  purchases  of 
the  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
plied to  defiay  those  charges* 
But  he  would  not  enter  further  in- 
to the  subject  at  present,  for  that 
would  be  to  anticipate  the  discus- 
sion of  a  future  day.  Reverting 
to  the  improvement  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man observed,  that  such  improve- 
ment aflR>rded  a  most  gratifying 
reflection*  —  This  improvement 
was,  indeed,  such  in  the  eicise, 
from  which  the  condition  and  ca- 
pabilities of  tbe  people  might  best 
be  estimated,  that  the  receipt  of 
the  last  quartef , .  compared  with 
that  immediately  preceding,  was 
more  by  no  less  than  10  per  cent* 
The  excise  war  duty  of  last  quar- 
ter exceeded  in  amount  the  cor- 
responding  quarter  of  the  year 
1817  by  121,000/.  Nor  were  the 
customs  duties  less  promisine  in 
their  appearance  than  those  of  the 
excise.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  them  to 
which  it  was  necessary  the  com- 
mittee should  refer  in  forming 
their  estimate  of  that  appearance* 
In  consequence  of  the  temporary 
duty  of  10/.  a  cwt.  on  sugar,  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  su^ar  customs 
duties  had  been  paid  m  anticipa- 
tion ;  so  that,  in  the  quarter  be- 
fore tbe  last,  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  been  paid 
of  those  duties  which,  in  tbe  fair 
routine  of  Revenue,  would  have 


been  paid  in  the  last  quarter  s  ne- 
vertheless the  almeunt  of  the  cos* 
toms  duties  of  tbe  lajrt  quarter  ex- 
ceeded between  five  and  six  hnQ^ 
dred  thousand  pounds  the  amount 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1817*  Calculating  on  all  these 
circumstances,  and  looting  attbe 
general  improvement  in  mecomF> 
merce  and  manufactures  of  tbe 
country,  of  whidi  the  committite 
must  be  perfectly  aware,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  anticipate  b«t 
that  so  large  an  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  revenue  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  as  to  add 
considerably  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  It  was  not  his  intention^ 
however,  as  he  had  before  stated^ 
to  call  on  parliament  for  aay 
^;rant  from  the  consolidated  fund 
m  the  present  year;  but  next  year 
he  had  great  hopes  that  a  consi* 
derable  sum  might  become  avail- 
^able  from  it  for  uie  public  service* 
Tbe  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  first  re- 
solution, which  stated  ia  detail 
the  terms  on  which  the  subscri* 
bers  to  the  new  Si  per  cent*  stock 
were  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  had  fall* 
en  from  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, although,  considerinff  the 
great  multiplicity  of  the  details  in- 
to which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  necessarily  entered,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  follow  him  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  speech.  There  were» 
in  his  opinion,  many  things  in  the 
statement  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  and  in  the  principle  on 
which  he  founded  that  statement* 
that,  ^  in  his  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
opinion,  had  an  obvious  tendency 
to  conceal  from  the  committee 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 

sum 
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WBtm  and  substance  of  the  measure 
vhich  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleinan  was  proposing.  The  great 
and  new  plan  of  finance  broached 
bjthe  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Brougham) 
to  resolve  itself  into  this  (and  if  he 
misunderstood  it  he  should  be 
happy  to  be  ^%  righl),  that  a  clear 
deficit  existed  of  somewhere  about 
fourteen  millions;  that  deficitmust 
some  way  or  other  be  supplied  ; 
and  this  great  and  new  plan  con« 
ststed  in  some  way  or  other  bor« 
rowing  the  sum  nesessary  — in 
contracting)  in  fact,  a  new  loan  at 
three  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  the  in- 
terest of  which  (to  be  charged  on 
the  sinking  fund)  would  amount 
to  nearly  1,200,000/.  Whatever 
might  be  the  details  of  the  propo- 
sition,  that  he  conceived  to  be  the 
result^  or  in  vulgar  language  the 
upshot  of  it.  Now,  after  three 
or  four  years  of  peace,  he  (Mr. 
Brougham),  for  one,  could  not 
consider  that  a  state  of  things  in 
which  such  a  proceeding  [became 
necessary,  was  at  all  flattering. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
indeed,  appeared  to  entertain  very 
sanguine  hopes — ^hopes  grounded 
on  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  of 
one  branch  of  the  revenue  in  the 
last  quarter,  with  the  correspon* 
ding  quarter  of  1817.  Whether 
it  was  probable  that  the  right  ho« 
nourable  gentleman's  hopes  would 
be  realised,  was  a  question  into 
li^hich  he  would  not  then  stop  to 
inquire ;  but  the  fact  evidently  was, 
that  after  three  years  of  peace,  so 
far  were  we  from  being  able  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  our  finances 
meet,  that  a  clear  deficit  existed  to 
the  amount  which  he  had  already 
stated ;  and  that  the  means  resorted 
to,  to  supply  that  deficiency,  were 
the  old  war-means  of  a  loan,  the 


interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid* 
not  on  the  old  war  system,  but  by 
charging  it  on  the  sinking  fund* 
On  this  view  of  the  subject  he  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  it  to  be  wise  and 
prudent  towithhold,until  heshould 
be  further  advised,  any  congratu- 
lations to  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  country;  The  inven* 
lion  of  the  new  stock  of  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  was  another  mat- 
ter on  which,  vith  his  present  in- 
formation, he  must  be  allow:ed  to 
withhold  his  felicitations.  This 
stock,  according  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  representa- 
tion, appeared  to  be  intended  for 
a  kind  oiF  half-way  house  for  the 
four  and  five  per  cents,  in  that 
journey  downwards,  which  the 
right  honomrable  gentleman  seem- 
ed confidently  to  anticipate  they 
would  make  at  no  very  distant 
period.  The  ri^ht  honourable 
gentleman  entertained  hopes,  that 
at  no  distant  day  he  niighl  be  able 
to  induce  the  holders  of  four  and 
five  per  cents,  ta  transfer  their 
stock  to  a  fund  bearing  a  lower 
interest ;  and  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  said,  that  if  he  had 
allowed  the  stocks  to  remain  as 
hitherto,  divided  only  into  three, 
four,  and  five  per  cents,  he  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  effect  his 
purpose  (  and  that  there  having 
been  hitherto  only  the  three  per 
cents,  into  which  the  four  and  five 
per  cents,  could  be  com.muted>  he 
had  devised  this  new  plan  of  a 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the 
future  accommodation  of  the 
holders  of  four  and  five  per  cents* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  declared,  that  tlie  advantages 
of  his  new  plan  in  this  respect  were 
as  plain  as  possible ;  for  that  if  a 
holder  of  five  per  cents,  were  re- 
quired to  commute  his  stock  for  a 
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stock  bearing  a  lower  interest,  he 
would  rather  change  it ;  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  supposed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  about 
to  say,  for  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  stock  than  for  three  per  cent. ; 
but  no— he  would  rather  change 
it  for  three  and  a  half  p^  cent, 
than  for  four !  And  the  reason  as- 
signed'  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was,  that  the  holder  of 
nve  per  cents,  thus  at  once  com- 
muting his  stock  for  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  would  feel  confident 
that  it  would  never  be  reduced 
lower.  For  his  own  part,  if  he 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  large 
holder  of  five  per  cent,  stock,  and 
if  he  were  asked  whether  he  would 
commute  it  for  stock  at  four,  or 
stock  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
he  confessed  that  he  should  think 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
argument,  by  which  he  would  per- 
suade him  to  prefer  the  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  very  metaphysi- 
cal.— He  would  beg  to  have  the 
four  per  cent,  stock  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  to  talk  about  the  three 
and  a  half  at  leisure — knowing  at 
least  this,  that  while  he  retained 
the  four  per  cent,  stock,  he  should 
be  enjoying  a  half  per  cent,  more 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he 
embraced  the  other  br;(nch  of  the 
alternative.  But  on  what  ground 
was  any  holder  of -five  per  cent, 
stock  to  entertain  a  confidence 
that  if  his  stock  were  reduced  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  it  would 
never  be  reduced  still  more? — 
The  same  cause,  namely,  the  rise 
of  the  funds,  which  would  give 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
the  power  of  inducing  the  holder 
of  five  per  cents,  to  accept  of  a 
similar  amountof  stock  in  the  four 
per  cents.,  might,  if  progressive^ 
enable  him  to  induce  the  holder 


of  stock  in  the  three  and  a  halt 
per  cent,  to  accept  a  similar 
amount  of  stx)ck  at  a  less  interest. 
He  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  see 
what  temptation  there  was  to  the 
holders  of  five  per  cents,  (in  the 
event  of  circumstances  warranting 
any  change)  so  take  these  three 
and  a  half  per  cents,  in  preference 
to  four  per  cents. ;  and  if  tJicre 
was  no  such  temptation,  he  wish- 
ed to  know  with  what  public  be- 
nefit .this  new  and  grand  financial 
plan  was  pregnant:  He  could  not 
close  the  few  observations  which 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
on  this  subject,  without  entering 
his  solemn  protest  against  one  part 
of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's budget.  He  meant  that  by 
which  it  was  again  proposed  to 
raise  a  sum  comparatively  paltry 
and  contemptible,  by  way  of  lot- 
tery. He  begged  the  committee 
to  remark,  in  addition  to  all  the 
objections  that  had  so  long  existed 
to  this  way  of  raising  money,  a 
peculiarity  in  the  present  instance 
—a  gross  and  palpable  inconsis- 
tency in  the  two  parts  of  the  bud- 
get,  the  expenses,  and  the  ways 
and  means.— When  his  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Wor- 
cestershire so  forcibly  argued  the 
abandonment  of  the  lottefy,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply.  His 
answer  was  a  mere  subteifuge  to 
enable  him  to  escape  from  ihe  ef- 
fect of  his  honourable  friend's  ob- 
servations, and  to  cling  to  this  fa- 
vourite mode  of  finance.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  hable  to  all  the 
objections  which  had  been  ad- 
duced  against  it  by  his  honourable 
friend  ;  he  did  not  deny  its  im- 
moral and  pernicious  tendency; 
but  all  that  he  urged  was,  govern- 
ment 
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xnent  coold  not  afford  tp  ^ive  it 
op,  and  thus  to  do  what  his  con* 
science  told  him  ought  to  be  done, 
from  a  due  regard  to  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  the  community. 
Now  however,  while  still  clinging 
to  this  method  of.  mtstng  xnoney, 
there  was  to  be  found  in  the  same 
iHidget,  in  which  it  was  again 
brought  forward,  an  item  of 
400,000/.  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  slave  trade,  as  a  fie 
^  sacrifice  to  that  justice  and  mora- 
lity which,,  by  tlie  grossest  incon- 
sistency, tlie  proposition  of  raising 
a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  lottery 
tended  to  trample  under  foot*. 
Did  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  object 
'  to  this  grant  of  400,000/.  for  the 
purpose  he  had  mentioned?  By 
no  means.  He  had  stood  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  when 
be  made  the  proposition  to  the 
house.  He  had  answered  those 
honourable  members  on  his  side 
of  the  house  who  objected  to  the 
proposition.  He  had  contended 
that  it  was  money  well  bestowed, 
for  that  it  was  bestowed  on  higher 
than  financial  grounds..  ButUien, 
on  the  same  principle^he  objected 
to  this  proposition  for  raising 
money  by  lottery ;— he  objected  to 
it  on  higher  than  financialgrounds. 
He  could  not  conclude  the  desul- 
tory observations  with  which  he 
had  troubled  the  committee,  with- 
out entering  his  protest  against 
thb  proposition  ;  for  although  he 
knew  that  there  were  other  ho- 
nourable members  who  would  do 
so  with  greater  effect,  lie  could 
pot  allow  the  first  opportunity  of 
contending  against  the  continu- 
ance of  so  base  a  resource  to  pass» 
without  availing  himself  of  it. 
Mr.  Grenfell  declared  that  he 


looked  with  dismay  on  die  probi^ 
ble  result  of  this  plan  of  finance* 
He  had  more  than  once. commu- 
nicated privately  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  his  opinion^, 
that  he  was  making  a  most  extra* 
vagan*  bargain  for  the  public.  By 
this  scheme  the  three  millions  ojf 
money  to  be  raised  would  cost  the 
country  an  interest  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  for  the  right  ho- 
nourable  gentleman  proposed  to 
give  an  annuity  of  SL  for  every 
60/.  which  he  borrowed.  The 
rate  at  which  exchequer  bilb^ 
•to  be  funded  indicated  the  i 
extravagance.  If  exchequer  bills 
could  be  funded  at79»  why  might 
not  a  direct  loan  be  n^otisied 
on  the  same  temls  ?  The  only 
advantage  vras  the  contingent 
and  doubtful  prospect  of  saving 
600,000/.  by  inducing,  at  the  end 
of  nineteen  years,  the  holders  of 
t}ke  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  to. 
exchange  their  stock  for  three  per 
qent.  But  if  the  five  and  (bur  pelr 
cents,  should  becooEverted  in  the 
mean  time,  the  three  and  a  half 
would  evidently  afford  no  a4vai^ 
tage  whatever  to  the  public.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  say  one  word 
Inspecting  the  opinion  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
given  to  the  subscribers  to  fund, 
exchequer  bills  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  money  subscribed 
by  them,  and  to  receive  for  every 
100/.  of  exchequer  bills  subscribea^ 
64/.  S  per  cent,  consolidated,  and 
64/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities* 
provided  such  option  is  declared 
by  the  subscribers  on  6r  before  the 
2d  day  of  May.  Now  he  was  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  if  the  stock* 
got  beyond  799  the  subKribera 
would  be  disposed  to  fund ;  but  if 
they  fell  to  75)  they  would  have 
nothing 
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iMdiifig  to  do  with  the  right  ho* 
notnrabw  gendeman  or  his  exche* 
qtter  bills. 

Mr.  Maberly  saidi  that  part  of 
the  bargain  whkh  ^ave  an  option 
to  the  snbscribers  he  considered 
bad,  as  it  might  leave  the  sub- 
scriber to  fund  or  not.  He  would 
take^e  liberty  of  asicing  the  right 
honourafl^e  gentleman  what  was 
the  ainotintof  the  deficiency  of  the 
consolidated  fund  for  this  year. 

The  chancellorof  the  exchequer 
would  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
honourable  member  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  of  the  honourable 
eentleman  who  had  preceded 
him.  "the  one  had  stated,  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  to  be  pro- 
vided for  of  14,000,0()0/. ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  that  sum 
arose  from  extraordinary  charges, 
and  which  had  been  growins^  from 
the  increase  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
Under  that  head  the  charge  for 
the  last  year  was  1,600,000/.  Next 
year,  we  m?ght  confidently  expect 
that  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills 
would  not  exceed  40,000,000/. 
instead  of  60,000,000/.  and  thA 
the  chaise  would  be  reduced 
900^000/.  As  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  consolidated  fund  in  the  last 
year,  he  begged  to  inform  the  ho- 
nounrble  member  that  it  was  tome- 
thin  e  les^than  2>000|000/. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  said,  we  had  no- 
minally a  sinkin^fund  at  four  per 
cent^,  but  in  I'eality  we  had  no  such 
fund*  We  werepayinroffadebt 
at 9/.  IQr.  when  jfortheioan which 
we  borroived  we  paid  at  the  tstte 
of  "4/.  10*.  We  borrowed  on  ex- 
chequer bills  at  a  different  rate 
from  that  in  which  we  paid  off  in 


the  funds.  The  siniting  ftnid,  he 
repeated,  was  merely  nominal,bac 
he  really  believed  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  an  effi- 
cient sinking  fund  would  be  put  in 
operation. 

.  Sir  J.  Newport  asked,  whether 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
all  the  three  per  cents,  which  were 
to  be  created  were  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  guard  against  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Huski^son  said,  all  the  se» 
cttrity  given  for  the  stock  now  to 
be  created  was,  that  for  ten  years 
i  the  interest  on  it  should  not  be 
reduced,  nor  the  principal  re- 
deemed. 

Mr.  Ljttleton  opposed  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  related  to  lotte-" 
ries,  and  said  it  was  totally  at  va» 
riance  with  morality  and  religion ; 
and  if  no  one  more  able  came  for- 
ward,' he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
submit  a  motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr,  Grenfeli  wished  to  know 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exdie* 
quer  whether,  if  the  S  per  cents, 
were  at80,  and  3^  at  9^1 ,  he  would 
advise  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 

Eurchase  in  the  former  or  the 
itter  ? 

The  chancielior  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  he  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  suggestfor  this  and 
the  next  year,  the  purchase  in  the 
latter,  though  not  to  make  the 
purchases  exclusive. 

Mr.  Orenfell  said,  diat  for  every 
loan  there  had  been  a  fee  paid  to 
the  bank  for  receiving  deposits  of 
about  800/*  per  million.  Upon  the 
last  loan  raised,  that  fee  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  forty  thou-' 
sand  pounds.  He  wiB^ed  to  ask 
whether  any  such  charge  wo^lld 
be  made  on  the  present  loan,  or 
whether 
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j^AitAet  h  would  jbe.made  cm  ikt 
SfiOOfiQOU   or    on  the   vhok 

The  chancellor  of  the  exclie» 
<|uer  said,  that  the  chaq^e  was  to 
be  made  on  the  three  millions 
cash. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  as  a  chai^ 
moM  to  be  made,  he  should  o{)pose 
it  in  eyerj  stage. 

Mr.  R.  Shaw  moved  to  refer 
all  the  petitions  presented  from 
Dublbk  and  other  parts  of  Ireland) 
pnying  for  a  repeal  of  the  window 
CaX)  to  a  committee.  A  collec« 
tor  under  diis  tax  might  demand 
entrance  into  any  room*  in  any 
bouse,  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  or 
in  case  of  rousal,  a'pestaky  of  20/« 
attached  to  the  party  refusing.  In 
ilie  absence  of  a  iamdy  he  may 
break  open  thedoors,  and  seixe 
and  sell  the  fnmitoTe  to  pay  his 
debiand.  This  is  a  grievous  mode 
of  enfbrdog  payment.  By  taking 
cSAetaoL,  the-empire  would  not 
lose  more.than  800»000/.  a  sum  of 
little  consequence  to  the  revenue. 
A  falling  off  in  the  collection  of 
the  tax  had  uken  place  in  die  last 
mo  years^  to  the  amoimt  of 
80^000^  He  hoped*  as  the  peopleof 
JEngland  had  gained  14^000,000/. 
a.  year,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
fnopeity  tax,  the  house  would  not 
xefese  to  the  suffering  peofile  of 
beUod  sosmall  a  somas  30(M)00/. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
objected  to  this  call  on  thelH>er»» 
lityofgoyemment.  Thetax  could 
not  be  repealed,  as  it  had  been 
ssbsequemly  pledged  for  various 
loans  cootractediin-  the  servioerof 
Ireland.  The  public  creditor,  if 
die  tax  was:  repealed,  would  be  in* 
jot ed  by  the  repinl.  At  the  time 
ef  the  consolidation  of  the  two  ex*> 
chequers,  the   debt  of  Ireland 


anttmaied  to  six  jund  a  half  mil* 
lions.  The  revenue  feU  short  of 
four  and  a  half  nullions— so  that 
the  deficiency  was  about  two  mil* 
lions,  which  bore  hard  upon  En* 
eknd.  He  admitted  that  the  bur* 
Owns  on  the  people  had  been  in* 
creased  from  necessity,  with  a  ra» 
pidity  which  ill  suited  with  their 
capacity  to  bear*  Some  relief 
from  tbfi  pressure  of  the  tax,  how. 
every  mi^ht  be  afforded,  namely, 
to  ease  them  from  the  burthen  to 
the  extent  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  This>wiould  be  applicable  to 
particular  cases.  The  commercial 
prospects  were  reviving,  and  .  he 
thoueht  the  mode  he  had  just  pro* 
posed  for  relief  was  preferable  to 
appointing  a  conn&ittee,  which,  if 
it  ^ave  any,  would  only  be  distant^ 

Mr.  Plonket  was  of  opinion^ 
that  the  moderation  shown  by  the 
honourable  mover  had  not  been 
met  with,  similar  attention.  He 
maintained  that  the  tax  was<laid  on 
merely  as  a  war-tax ;  and  there* 
fore,  m  good  fsdth,  it  ought  tdbe 
repralcd.  The  riffht  honouraUe 
gendeman  had.tsSked  of  takinp^ 
off  twenty-five  ^r  cent,  and  of  his 
keeping  raith  with  the  public  ere* 
ditaor.  This  might  be  all  very  well  | 
but  it  seemed,  by  his  taking  off 
twenty«five  per  cent,  he  at  least 
had  resolved  to  deprive  thepdblio 
creditor  of  one-fourth  of  the  laith 
to  which  he  was  entided. 

Mr;  Peel  assused  die  housev  that 
no  man  would  experience  more 
happiness  than  hnnself  if  anyie^ 
lief  could  be  given  to  a  country 
which  had  j&eady  contributed 
and  suffered  so  much.  In  this 
country  many  taxes  were  imposed 
as  war-taxes  only,  but  whkii  are 
now^oQtinued^  because  the  necesi- 
sities  of  the  state  required  their 

con- 
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continuance.  There  was  one  ob- 
jectton  to  the  tax*  which,  if  founded 
on  solid  grounds,  would  bear  more 
weight  than  any  other  for  repeal* 
ing  it ;  that  is,  if  the  tax  had  oc* 
Ga&iohed^  the  increase  of  fever. 
Apprehensive  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  ccmtinutng  the  windows 
dosed,  he  (Mr*  P.)  had  issued  an 
order  for  opening  them,  addressed 
to  the- dtimnc  .inapcetoors^  aiithb* 
riznig  them  to  allow  the  optaaagi 
^pon  a  certifioate  of  any  medical 
man  tb^t  it  was  necessary.  The 
consequence  of  this  order  was^  that 
.  only  seven  applications  were  made 
throoghoot  the  kingdom.  It 
thetctore  was  evident  that  the  tax 
'  didnotopente  to  iocrease  theiam* 
tagf OQs  fever.  la  Ireland^  hooses 
bavii^  less  than  seven  windows 
are  exempt  from  tazatisn  ;  but 
itisnot  soinEngfanid,  for  houses 
here  hanring  six  windows  were 
sabjecttotwtax.  Mnchhadbeen 
said  about  die  remissionr  of  taxes, 
but  he  was  boand  to  say,  that  his 
right  homnirable  friend  had  gone 
tt>  the  utmost  in  relieving  the  pres- 
sure on  all  ranks  ;  beyond  that  he* 
could  not  go. 

Mr.  Grattan  thought  die  cir« 
cumftance  which  appeared  on  the 
&ee  of  the  returns  now  before  die 
hoQsey  namely,  that  the  tax  had 
dedtned  greattly  in  its  produce, 
formed  one  argument  in  favour  of 
its  repeal.  He  was  persuaded  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  of  that  com- 
mittee would  be,  that  Ireland 
might  be  relieved,  without  injury 
to  England ;  and  under  thil  per- 
suasion heshoald  vote  forthe  com- 
mittee.    . 

After  some  reiparks  from  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  W.  Smidi, 
Mr.  P.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Calcraft* 
when  Mr.  Shaw  replied,,  the  gal* 


lerywas  cleared  for  a  divisToiu^ 
For  the  motion  51.;-- Agamst 
it  67  ; — Majority  against  the  mo- 
tion  16. 

Mr.  Best  (from  the  bank  of  £n* 
gland)  brought  up  an  account  of 
the  number  of  persons  prosecuted 
for  forgeries  of  bank  notes. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  then  pro^ 
ceeded  to  make  his  promised  moj 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  papers 
DOW  before  the  house,  he  ^ould 
have  to  move  for  an  account  of 
the  expenses  incurred  bythe  bank 
for  prosecutions  for  forgery^  which 
he  understood  would  be  opposed, 
as^  interfering  with  the  private 
trassactiaBfrof  the  bank.  On  the 
contrary,  he  contended^  that  in 
consequence  of  tberestrictioaon 
cash  payments,  this  was  by  no 
means  a  motion  of  a  private  mt^ 
tore.  He  then  went  iota  an  ar« 
gnment,  to  show  the  necesaty  for 
me  production  of  this  paper,  from 
the  fact  that  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  had  multiplied 
crime.  For  fourteen  years  before 
the  suspension,  there  were  fooc 
prosecutions  by  the  bank,  and  for 
the  fourteen  years  after  the  sus- 
pension there  were  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  such  prosecutians. 
The  enormous  increase  of  forgery 
was  solely  caused  by  the  increase 
of  the  issue  of  smaU  notes  from 
the  bank,  which  rose  after  the  sus» 
pension  of  cash  payments  from 
one  million  and  a  half  to  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  To  the  confu- 
sion of  those  who  were  advocates 
of  capital  punishments,  forgery 
had  increased  though  hardly  ever 
pardoned,  v^le  hi^way  robbery 
•decreased,  though  frequently  par- 
don^. The  hill  to  regufcoe  the 
Issue  of  country  bank  notes,  bv 
diminishing  tlie  issue  of  small 
country 
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ceiwHT  tK>tw»  thait  wejre  «eljJopiii 
or^^erforgfdb  iI!rou}c[mcr<esifie  th^ 
i^UCi  of  bank  of  S^gland  $p:»^l 
DQtes,  which  wei^e  fFeqaeo^l; 
foimd.  To  tfaeicr^it  of  thebac* 
of  ^QglHiui,  dMsir  mjwhwry  wa,* 
adlmmble.  for  the  proiectbii  ^  ks . 
OW9 10(01^^  but  npt  for  the  pM)>- 
lip.;  bepause,  a^ccordtng  to  ^ 
\Mk  recurve  in.  four  je^nrSf  i»p* 
yn^d^of  l^QfiOQi^  of  fprgeji  fmv 
y^^  f}9teci{ed  '^rfW*.  pai4  Wt9  tb(« 

b»»fc,  ?orgffry(pfj}>aftkp«Pfitif^ 
QM9iu^  pmo9^  t;^  i93(eQU,te  aboy^ 
the  lower  ord.er  j  mAit-W^^tfik^ 
lammted  tl^at  wovifo,  gbpye  all 
othersf  dH>|ild  b^  indoced  to  tbe 
coimims^ioB  of  a  wmp  like  fpr« 
gBTf ,  whkh  reKitHred  np  for^ce  fe9 
e^eicQte;  ^spe^iaBy  wbeu  it  ij^ 
cousMmA  Wt  the  ft)nnsx)f  $p- 
ci^  ^imK  (hem  ;^o&t  entirely 
091  £rpm  the  e«crri9fr  of  yii«uoQ$ 
iubvUTT*  Tbe  meiibQd  qf  ^l}ow<- 
ing  persons  to  plead  guilty  of 
hftTiag  foi^jed  iwftes  in  tbpir  pQs- 
s^ssiom  ^1^  subjected  timm  to 
tii^»fpprtatioi9»  was.  an  iuitreape  of  ^ 
the  £eiq9pt»tiQn  to  commit  forg^y. 
Biiit  if  thi9  i^emissipn  for  the  puo 
nidunent  of  death  for  forgery  had 
not  ^Jcen  place,  the  wbo^  systepft 
would  bayewak  in  the  general 
indignation  and  e^iecr^tion^  When 
he  new  tfae.fate  of  his  present 
motion,  it  was  his  inteocion  1^ 
mu9t  for  a  secret  commktee  to 
inquire  into  the  A^giirs  of  the  baiik 
as  coBDected  with  forgeries*  He 
then  mored  for  an  account  of  the 
nominal  value  of  forged  bank 
n^tes  presented  to  the  bank  from 
1816.  to  1818 ;  and  a^  account  of 
the  sumsexpendedbytbe  bankibr 
piosecudons  for  forgeries  during 
the  sfime^  period. 

Ifr .  Manning  said,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  painful  duties  of  <tbe  baidc 
directors  to  be  obliged  to  prose- 
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cm^  for  forgeries.  He4on<:lt|de4» - 
tlvftt  if  rhfa  prestcuttons  by  th« . 
b^kuk  had  increased  we  1797,.' 
tl^e  prosecutions  by  the  mint*  bad  > 
d^cnfi^B^  in  a  stilj  greater  degr^* : 
since  he  bad  had  a  seat  19  A^ 
b^ajk  direction,  no  pl^  of  9fi^  . 
riiy  for  the  public  from  folwerf < ! 
had  i>€e»  refiised  an  immeauMfce^' 
and  gmple  inyestigafipn}  abd  jT 
the ba«k h;94 not s^Oj^d  anyefr 
ikfim  iff  wa^  ^m  a  stnderei  .ficn-  • 
vicuon  tbfft  tW  ^"'oiuld  he  of  Ao 
a^irantf^fe  tQ  t&  pablic.    He?  oW 
je^ed  tonpffan  of  the  hotMunr : 
abie>B^)i^an*s  motion,  bnSt  lih^ 
whif^  called  for  an  account  c|  thet' 
sums  expended  by^  bank  Ux  pr9e  ^ 
sep^9t«9  l^icb  were  suQi^  '^' 
peaded  jiy  .th«q:i  in  their  ccnrppiiate;  > 
C9.pacit$r  |  aaad  he  might  a^  Vf^ 
cJi  i^r  any.P?her  pap^t  ^  the^  pviF . 
vKt^.j^j^pcnditUTp. 

Sir  C-Mprg^n,  Mr.  &ieufelj,. 
Ml?-  Oen;]^^   and  seygrai  <)|bei? 
raemherS)   J'?»d^  some  obses^^ 
tion^j  a«id  Sir  J#  Mackintosh  fie^. 
iplied* 

TheiwKioww^^tb^  ?«r«ed,tQ^. 
The  report  rftb«  comftn«tteeQt. 
ways  and<  means  was  brought  vj^r 
reiiolutioos  of  finance  agiiee J  .^r- 
and'biUs  ordered  on  some  of  theiTi^ 
Apri^   92*    Sir  J.    N(ewp9f|: 
brought  forward  his  motion  tqf  if, 
caimmittee    tQ  inquire    intp  t)^ . 
st^te    of.  Ireland,    and  part^r 
Is^rly  into  the   progress  of  thjs 
contagious  fever  there,  the  pau^ 
of  it,  and  tibe  means  takfn,  to  ^e« . 
vent  it.  The  population  amoun;^ 
ed  to  sIk  miUion^ ;  and  where  ;bf . 
happinesf  of  so  many  was  con*- 
cernedy  hm  purpose  must  at^^act 
d^tgent  attention.     In  vill^ig^ 
townsi  and  cities,  hundreds  ^md 
thousands  had  been  -sent  to  t^ 
hospitals ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that 
the  great  causfs-  c^  the  calamity 
K  would 
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would  be  traced  to  the  want  of 
employment  in  productive  labour. 
The  first  object  of  the  committee 
ought  to  be  the  case  of  the  diseased, 
and  the  next  to  provide  labour  for 
the  unemployed ;  and  the  remedy 
ought  to  be,  not  of  a  temporary 
but  of  a  permanent  character.. 
The  local  funds,  he  conceived, 
would  be  sufficient ;  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  apply  for  any  public 
^'gnmts.  He  was  happy  to  bear 
-tesiiimony  to  the  activity  of  go- 
vernment. In  its  endeavours  to  put 
,  an  end  to  this  pressing  and  gene- 
ral calamity.*  The  honourable 
member  concluded  with  moving 
for  a  select  committee. 

■  Mr.  Peel  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion, concurring  fully  in  the  pro- 
priety of  it;  and  he  should  himself 
have  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
submit  the   same  •  motion,  had  it 
not  been  brought  forward  by  the 
right  honourable  baronet.    When 
the  fever  began  to  show  its  great 
iftalignity,  he  directed  the  most 
ampfe  inquiries  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  it,  and  the  evil  was  tra- 
ced to  the  excessive  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  the  consequent  defici- 
ency and  bad  quality  of  the  food. 
The  spreading  of  the  disease  was 
aiscribed  to  two  circumstances— 
the  number  ofwandering  beggars, 
and  the  practice  of  assembhng  in 
great  crowds  at  funerals.     Such 
Was  the  hospitality  of  the  people, 
and  such  their  relish  for  ancient 
customs,  that  neither  entreaty  nor 
reasoning  could  induce  the  lower 
orders  to  shut  their  doors  against 
wanderers  in  distress,  or  to  avoid 
paying  the  usual  respect  at  fune- 
ral ceremonies.  He  had,  however, 
every  ground  to  hope  that  the 
fever  had  considerably  abated  ; 
and  he  formed  this  opinion  on  the 
diminished  numbers  of  patients 


and  deaths.  He  was  glad  that 
the  committee  would  not  be  re. 
quired  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  unemployed  poor.  He 
feared  that  artificial  labour  would 
only  postpone  the  evil  day,  if  it  did 
not  indeed  increase  the  calamity* 

Mr.  Bennet  thought  the  inquiry 
ought  to  be  extended  to  London, 
as  no  fever  hospital  was  establish- 
ed here.  Whoever  had  seen  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
would  be  satisfied  that  England 
had  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  cause 
of  afflicted  humanity. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  and  sir  S.  Ro- 
milly  thought  th^  fever  in  this 
metropolis  a  fit  subject  for  in- 
quiry ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  separate  committee,with 
which  sir  J.  Newport  concurred.    " 

The  select  committee,  conform- 
ably with  the  motion  of  sir  John 
Newport,  was  subsequently  agreed 
to. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  8tated,that 
the  object  of  his  present  motion 
(cruelty  to  slaves  in  Dominica) 
was  to  bring  a  subject  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  called,  and 
in  which  the  feelings  of  humanity 
were  interested,  in  an  authentic 
manner  before  the  house.  Should 
he  be  incorrect  in  any  part  of  his 
statement,  he  protested  against 
being  subjected  hereafter  to  the 
imputation  which  the  house  had 
heard  that  night  of  having  dealt 
in  inflammatory  or  calumnious 
language.  He  had  used  every 
endeavour  to  be  fully  informed, 
and  he  believed  the  facts  which 
he  had  to  communicate^  were 
true.  He  had  first  to  advert  to 
the  conduct  of  a  grand  jury  in 
the  island  of  Dominica.  The 
duty  of  a  grand  jury  was  not  to 
enter  into  a  comparative  consi- 
deration of  evidence,  but,  if  the 
indict- 
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indictment  was  sapported»  to  send 
it  to  be  tried  before  a  proper  tri« 
bun.ll. — In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1817'  certain  slaves  were 
tried  for  an  ofience»  of  which, 
had  they  been  convtcted,  the  pu- 
nishment would  have  been  39 
stripes  with  a  cart  whip.  These 
men  were  acquitted/  But,  after 
being  acquitted,  the  master  of  the 
slaves  took  them  out  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  had  the  punish- 
ment inflicted.  Struck  with  this 
flagrant  violation  of  law»  his 
majesty's  attorney-general  pre- 
ferred an  indictment  against  the 
master^  which  the  grand  jury 
threw  out. — ^That  evidence  in 
support  of  the  indictment  was 
produced  he  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume, from  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing ten  jurymen  for  finding  the 
bifl,  and  twelve  against  it.  The 
second  instance  of  this  extraordi- 
nary conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
grand  jury  was  in  the  case  of  an- 
other master  of  slaves,  against 
whom  an  indictment  was  prefer- 
red for  brutal  treatment  to  a  fe- 
male slave,  by  which  her  arm 
was  broken.  This  bill  they  also 
threw  out :  bur,  not  satisfied  with 
this  denial  of  justice,  they  went 
entirely  out  of  their  province^  by 
presenting  as  a  public  nuisance 
the  preferring  of  bills  of  indict- 
ment agamst  masters  for  inflict- 
ing punishment  on  their  own 
slaves,  from  whence  they  alleged 
the  most  dangerous  consequences 
must  follow.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral being  thus  convinced  that 
he  could  not  satisfy  the  ends  of 
public  justice  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding by  indiciment,  felt  it  his 
duty,  in  the  prosecution  of  another 
outrage  of  a  master  against  his 
slave,  to  proceed  by  an  ex  officio 
information.  What,  he  would  ask, 


must  be  the  state  of  that  country, 
where  the  protection  that  the  in- 
terposition of  a  grand  jury  afford- 
ed to  the  subject  was  become  a 
hardship  of  the  severest  kind,  and 
wliere,  from  the  perverted  feelings 
of  its  society,  that  which  in  this 
country  was  viewed  as  an  invidi- 
ous exertion- of  power — namely, 
the  information  of  the  attorney* 
genera],  became  sr  defence  to  the 
aggrieved  ?  —  The  grand  jury 
made  a  second  presentment  to  the 
'same  efiect  as  that  which  he  had 
already  described,  although  it  was 
not  recorded.  He  was  really  sorrjr 
to  disturb  the  disposition  whica 
appieared  to  exist  in  a  part  of  the 
house  to  speak  well  of  West  In- 
dia legislation ;  but  of  what  use 
were  laws,  however  benevolent  in 
their  principle,  if  not  carried  into 
execution  ?  It  was  well  known, 
that  it  was  the  imiversal  and  de- 
clared opinion  in  the  AA(est  Indies, 
that  notliing  could  he  more  im- 
proper than  to  interfere  between 
master  and  slave,  and  that  any 
such  interference  must  always  be 
attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  exciting  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  slaves  to  revolt  5  the 
result  of  which  doctrine  was,  that 
the  master  should  have  an  uncon- 
trollable power  over  the  slaves. 
In  the  island  of  Dominica  there 
wat  a  public  chain,  to  which  the 
masters  had  a  right  to  send  any  of 
their  slaves,  who,  they  conceived, 
deserved  punishment,  in  order  that 
they  might  endure  the  severest 
labour  for  any  time  that  the  mas- 
ters chose.  He  was  informed  that 
even  female  slaves  of  the  most 
tender  age  were  frequently  sub- 
jected to  this  suffering.—- It  was 
held  in  the  West  Indies,  that  al- 
though the  royal  mercy  might  be 
extended  to  slaves  guilty  of  crimes 
K  2  against 
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agaimst  the  ptkbHc,  k  could  not  be 
extended  to  those  who  were  thus 
•  subjected  to  punishment  by  their 
maulers.  Soaaetisies  above  a  hun- 
dred of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures were  attached  to  the  same 
chain,  just  at  a  su6Bcient  distance 
jfirom  one  aoother  lo  enable  them 
to  walk  and  work.  They  were 
driven  out  into  the  plantations  In 
this  mass*  without  regard  to  ser* 
age,  or  strength,  and  the  most 
distressing  scenes  were  frequentl^y 
occasioned  in  consequence.  And 
jet  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  extend  mercy  to  these 
miserable  wretches  was  denied««— 
Another  great  grievance  in  the 
kland  of  Domuuca  respected  the 
difficulty  in  the  tnanumission  of 
slaves.  No  person  was  at  liberty 
to  manumit  a  slave  in  Don^inica, 
without  paying  a  tax  of  15L  if  the 
slave  was  a  native  of  the  colony, 
and  of  35/.,  if  he  was  not.  By 
an  act  of  June  1810,  no  person  of 
49olour  coming  from  other  islands 
was  entitled  to  be  considered  fitee, 
except  on  producing  a  certifkate 
of  fi^dom,  and  on  paying  a  cer* 
tain  tax.  The  principle  of  our 
constitution  was,  that  a  slave 
touching  our  shores  became  free. 
The  principle  of  the  practice  m 
Dominica  was,  that  a/ree  person 
touching  its  shores  became  a 
^ave,  unless  he  produced  a  certi- 
ficate of  former  freedom,  and 
paid  a  fine  for  his  liberty..  By 
another  law  of  the  colony,  a  per- 
son of  colour  might  be  taken  up 
in  Dominica,  on  the  presumption 
chat  he  was  a  $lave,  aod  if  he  was 
not  claimed  by  his  master  in  a 
.  certain  time  he  was  sold  for  the 
beneSt  of  the  public  I — What  did 
general  Prevost,  when  he  was  go- 
vernor of  Dominica,  say  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  circular  letter  address- 


ed by  government  to  the  g<}veiv 
nors  oTaU  the  colonies,  to  ascer- 
tain Uie  state  and  coiditioq  of  the 
slaves  .^— In  thstt  answer,  dated  the 
1st  of  January  1809,  and -addnessed 
to  lord  Camdea»  president  of  the 
council,  i^eneral  Pvevest  sajd : 
^*  An  act  has  passed  the  genenal 
i^semblf  for  bettering  thecondi* 
tf en  of  the  slaves :  but  -it  seems  u> 
be  rather  a^itkal  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  the  inbcf  • 
ference  of  the  mQiher  country  in 
the  management  of  idaves."  It 
was  an  imperative  duty  on  the  mo- 
th€t  country  to  assume  tjbis  right 
of  interference.  X4et  it  be  recol- 
lected that  those  unhi^y  indivi- 
duals, although  slaves  to  their 
masters,  were  sab|iects  to  the  king  » 
and  that  as  thevowed  allegiance 
to  the  king,  soh-ora  the  king  thegr 
had  a  right  to  claim  ^fotecdoo* 
He  would  state  a  single  case 
which  had  been  commumoated  to 
him,  in  order  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  interference  that  he  urred. 
It  was  the  case  of  the  same  Mr. 
Huggins,  whose  cruelty  had  for- 
merly been  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary consideration,  at  which 
period  it  was  spoken  of  with  great 
detestation  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite.  This 
Mr.  Huggins,  notwimstwiding  bis 
conduct,  was  sdU  a  man  of  great 
opulence  and  wseight  in  the  islaod 
of  Nevis.«-The  house  were  aware 
that  he  had  been  tried  for  cruelty 
CO  his  own  slaves*  He  had  lately 
been  broc^bt  to  trial  agam  £sr 
cruelty  to  ^ves  not  his  own.  A 
Mr.  Cottle^  who  quitted  his  pkvn- 
tation  for  a  time,  left  it.  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Huggins,  as  his 
attorney*  Mr.  Huggins  went  to 
the  plantation,  and  by  his  own  au- 
thority, and  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  any  magistrate,  ordered 

two 
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two^ery  70ting^ladS)Who  had  i»een 
gn^lty  of  TtteWhig  sMne  stolen 
stockfngs,  to  be  ficin>kfhed  by  the 
Hiffictieti  of  a  hundred  lashes  on 
each,  althoogh  by  the  law  of  the 
colony  thmy-nine  laeshes  was  the 
ntmo^t  that  wa4  permitted  to  he 
mfficted  at  a  ^me.  He  stated 
these  ^ts  from  accurate  notes 
taken  on  the  trt^l.  There  were 
present  w^n  these  boys  were  so 
pontshed  two  female  slaves,  the 
one  a  sister  of  one  of  them,  the 
other  a  tslatfon,  who  was  a  do- 
mestic dave  of  Mr.  Cottle's^  and 
wIk)  had  ^ way fr  been  treated  with 
the  ntnio9t,  kindness  and  tender- 
ness hy  dtat  gentleman.  These 
femsde  slaves,  ifnabte  to  restrain 
theh-  feelthgs,  ^d  tears,  and  fbr 
that  bffence  alone  of  shedding 
tesLtSf  Mr.  Hoggins  ordered  that 
they  sheui^i«ronre,  the  one  thirty 
lashes,  the  other  twenty.  For 
this  condnct  Mr.  Hnggins  was 
prosecuted  by  the  attorney^gene- 
ral.  The  facts  were  established ; 
he  was  acquitted,  and  it  was  de- 
clared  to  be  a  most  odious  inter- 
ftrence  on  the  part  of  the  attor- 
ney-general!— The  honourable 
and  leamed'gentletnan  concluded 
by  moving,  *«'lliat  an  hortble 
address  be  presented  to  his  royal 
hi^ness  the  prince  regent,  pray- 
ing Qiat  he  wotild  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  there  be  laid 
btfore  the  house  copies  or  extracts 
of  all  dispatches,  letters,  and  pa- 
pers, in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, ivhich  related  to  the  trials 
of  Jean  Bapliste  Loots  Petit,  Cii- 
▼igny  Lemar,  and  Ghristopher 
Ki^beft,  aeainst  whom  bilk  f)i  in- 
dilrtnient  had  b^een  preferred  by 
the  attorney-general  of  the  island 
of  Dominica  (  as  ako  the  grand 
jifry  presentment  in  that  colony 


dt  the  4th  of  February  1817,  as 
well  as  any  subsequent  grand  jury 
presentments  relative  to  prosecn^ 
tions  for  croelty  to  slaves ;  as  also 
any  documents  relative  to  tfie 
power  of  masters  to  order  their 
slaves  to  hard  labour  at  the  pnb^ 
lie  chain,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
government  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  such  slaves." 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  in  such 
a  case  as  that  before  them,  the 
house  could  not  come  to  any  de- 
cision without  having  fairly  before 
them  the  whole  of  the  evidence* 
He  hoped  the  house  would  do 
him  the  credit  to  believe,  that  he 
would  not  stand  forward  to  de- 
fend any  criminal,  or  to  palliate 
any  cruelty.  The  best  means  of 
exposing  the  one,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  other,  was  to  lay  AiU  in- 
formation befo^  parliament,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  tran- 
sactions of  our  colonies,  and  to  ex- 
press an  utter  abhorrence  of  all 
cruel  and  unjust  treatmentt  like 
that  detailed  by  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  if  the  ac- 
counts of  it  were  supported  by 
proper  evidence.  He  had  no  ob» 
jection  to  produce  the  papers  mo- 
ved for,  so  far  as  he  could  ;  but  he 
begged  that  the  house  would  ex- 
cuse the  imperfect  state  in  which 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  grant 
the  requisite  information. 
'  Mr.  A  Browne  aeqttitted  the 
learned  mover  of  all  intention  to 
mislead }  but  he  certainly  had  ap- 
plied his  t»lenis  to  give  a  colour- 
ing to  some  of  his  statements,  and 
particularly  to  the  case  of  Nevis, 
which  was  not  warranted.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follow:— 
A  negro  belonging  to  a  person 
for  whom  Huggins  acted  as  at- 
torney, was  concerned  in  a  theft* 
Two  others  received  the  stolen- 
K  3  goods* 
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mods*  There  was  no  doubt  of 
Uieir  crime.  He  did  not  know, 
what  was  the  punishment  ordered* 
but  what  was  inflicted  was  so  slight 
as  not  to  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing to  a  negro  masquerade  the 
next  day,  where  the  one  supported 
the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. "With,  respect  to  the  wo- 
men, they  were  not  punished  be- 
cause they  shed  tears  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  friends,  but  for  being 
guilty  of  yells  and  cries  to  pre- 
vent that  punishment.  Huggins 
vras  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  the 
governor  had  written  Hu^i^ins 
a.  letter,  approving  their  decision. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in  support  of 
the  motion  before  the  house,  ob- 
served, that  the  barbaritiesof  Hug- 
sins  had  not  once  been  denied  by 
Vie  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  and  he  must  therefore 
consider  them  as  an  undisputed 
truth.  He  had  admitted  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  boys  for  the  guilt 
of  theft,  and  of  the  women  for  sym- 
pathizing in  their  distress  while 
suffering  under  the  lash.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  affirmed, 
that  the  tears  of  the  women  were 
not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  yells ;  be 
(sir  J.  M.)  might  say,  that  they 
were  yells  of  horror ;  ,but  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  said  that  they 
were  yells  of  obstinacy.  How 
was  the  honourable  gentleman  en- 
abled to  distinguish  with  such  mi- 
nute nicetv  between  these  different 
species  of  sound  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  were  violent  expressions  of 
emotion  from  persons  who  were 
spectatorsof  a  punishmen  t  inflicted 
on  those  wlio  were  dear  to  them. 
But  the  honourable  gentleman 
said  they  were  yells  of  obstinacy, 
were  expressions  of  mutiny ! 
How  did  he  know  that  ?   Perhaps 


this  was  the  only  instance  in  mo- 
dern barbarity  of  spectators  hav- 
ing been  punished  for  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  sympathy.  Never  bat 
once  had  it  occurred  even  in  Ro- 
man history;  and  he  heard  Mr. 
Pitt  once  repeat  from  Livy,  on 
a  melancholy  occasion,  as  the 
highest  aggravation  of  affliction^ 
-that,  tu  gemtttu,  qusdem'fofmli  Ro^ 
mani  fuit  Rber.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  added,  that  tlie 
governor  of  Nevis  had  written  a 
letter  expressing  his  approbation 
of  Huggtns's  conduct.  In  what 
part* of  the  performance  ci  his 
duty  had  the  governor  done  this  ^ 
Were  we  .to  suppose  that  the  go- 
vernor had  any  connexion,  with 
this  Huggins,  that  he  could  in  any 
way  communicate  with  one  so 
polluted,  so  degraded,  and  so  ab- 
horred !  Was  It  necesaxy  to  heal 
the  wound  that  had  been  inflicted 
on  this  injured  individual,—- was  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  stain  on 
the  spotless  character,  by  gtvinc^ 
a  letter  to  shield  him  from  the  £. 
fects  of  public  abhorrence  ? 

.  Mr.  A  Browne  explained.  He 
had  not  put  his  own  colouring 
upon  the  statement,  but  the  co- 
louring he  had  received  from  the 
infontiation  of  others.  ' 

After  some  further  conversa* 
tion,  the  motion  of  sir  S.  Romilly 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  was  also  agreed  to» 
for  copies  of  all  letters,  &c.  rda* . 
ting  to  the  case  of  Edward  Hug* 
^ins  the  elder,  tried  in  May  Iast» 
m  Dominica  for  cruelty  to  slaves. 

April  27. — ^The  question  that 
sir  R.  Peel's  bill  respecting  cot- 
ton manufactories  be  referred  to 
a  committee  having  been  put 
from  the  chair, 

Lord  Stanley  said,  had  this  bill 
been  confined  to  the  regulation 

of 
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of  appxentices,    he  should  not 
have  had  anj  objection  to  it ;  bat 
as  it  went  to  interfere  with  firee 
labour,  .he  objected  to  it  most 
stxondy.    The  mmiraum  of  aee 
woula  have  little  effect*  as  the 
manufacturers  did  not  wish  to 
emj^oy  persons  of  such  tender 
years.    But  if  these  children  were 
not  employed,  their  parents  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  their  la- 
bour,   and,   coiuequently,  their 
means  of  providing  for  dieir  fa- 
milies ikiust  be  considerably  di- 
minished.    Wliile  the  bill  pre- 
tended to  protect  the  health  of 
the  children»  it  would  take  away 
from  them  much  of  the  wages 
that  were  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation) while  it  gave  them 
time  for  instruction,  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  means.    It 
would  ofier  a  premium  to  mills 
in  particular  situations.-— Mills 
worked  by  steam  would  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  work- 
ed  by  water.     There  were  many 
instances  in  which  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  labour.    Under  all 
circumstances,  he  should  move, 
as  an  amendment,   ^'That  the 
house  do  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
committee  this  day  four  months.'' 
Lord  Lascelled  said  it  ought  to 
be  considered  whether  that  nouse 
was  justified  in  regulating  every 
brandi  of  trade  in  the  countrf, 
and  ordering  what  degree  of  la- 
bour wai  to  be  endured  by  people 
in  the  different  trades.    If  that 
measure  should  be  passed,  those 
who  were  peculiarly  interested 
were  bound  to  look  to  what  was 
to  come  afterwards.   It  might  be 
to  discharge  from  those  factories 
children  under  sixteen   yearsof 
age,    and  then  they  would  be 
thrown  upon  their  parents, .  and 
upon  the  parishes*    In  that  case, 


it  would  not  he  bettering  tlie  con- 
dition of  either  the  children  or 
the  parents.     It  was  nonsense  to 
say  that  the  children  would  be 
improving  themselves  in  thehour^ 
when  they  were  not  employed ; 
the  event  would  not  be  so.    The 
time  would  be  principally  spent 
in  idleness*    If  the  children  un- 
der sixteen  were  discharged,  it 
might  be  asked,  would  that  be  a 
beneficial  effect  of  the  bill?   The 
advantage  would  be  thrown  into 
the  populous  towns.    And  what,* 
it  might  be  asked,  would  be  the 
effect  on  those  factories  out  of  the  - 
.reach  of  population,  where  it  was 
possible  that,  if  the  v  were  obl^ed 
to  submit  to  all  tne  regulations 
imposed  by  the  bill,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  {TO  on  at  all?  There 
were  many  mills  obliged  to  wait 
for  water  till  other  mills  had 
used  it,  which  would  not  a^roe 
at  all  with  the  regulations  ot  the 
bilL    Out  of  sixteen  factories  in 
a  small  district  of  the  county  of 
York,  fifteen  wete  worked  upon 
water.    They  ought  not  to  pro* 
ceed  in  the  way  they  were  doinff^ 
upon  ex  parte  evidence.— His  ob- 
jections were  to  the  principle; 
and  he  should  be  obliged  to  op- 
pose the  bill,  unless  it  should  be 
understood    that    it    might   go 
through  the  present  stagey  and 
afterwards  be   considered  by  a 
comnbittee. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  there  were  pecu- 
liarities in  the  cotton  trade  which 
did  not  belong  to  any  other, 
and  those  ought  to  be  considered  • 
There  were  some  factories  that 
contained  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand people,  and  those  worked  on 
an  average  fourteen,  and  in  some 
fifteen  hours  per  diem^  From  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  the  least  chil- 
dren and  of  the  most  weakly  con- 
K  4>  stitutions 
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'het  of  hotirsthlit  o^rs  did.  Vhe 

tMe  was  cfinl^d  on  tfl^liedfed 

^ikb^here.     hi  sof«J6  of  thefsd- 

»^^^  in  those  <ff  dh<lr  woirit,  tt 

>#£is  neeiesisary  disit  th«fier  4f0ttkl 

l!>e  a  paittculatt  dl^jft^  (t>f  nwU- 

>tat«  in  the  body^  in  otdetthAt 

-<he  itire^d  mi^ht  adh«!«  Id  it. 

'^nit  atmospliei'e  #s(s  tfkd^hi  some 

fiSetories,  pollttted  by  sMftslli  paf- 

'  ttoles  of  the  cdtton  ftyiflg  about 

'1h  it.    Ift  the  M^tlty,  t«6  t^m- 

*petitit^ni  wju   e^tfeftie'lrf  hi^h» 

'^^diueh  atf  tnon  of  nede^iity  be 

^fciudtctal  to  the  humsn  body. 

It'fiiid  been  said^   that  ^  mM* 

4^  hmtm^ai  lihtf  xkAt  ittmsnot 

Wdrth  While  to  l^skte  for  a 

^ikUtilbtecOnH^hltiVely^sfttttU.   la 

'^Mftncbester  there  %eM  il^SOO 

:'.ch81diieti  employed  in  the  town. 

It'wts  tidtid  th^t  tiothiti^  was  to 

iie  done  for  them,  b^ciUse  it  was 

It  interference  between  parent 

'.and  child*    £v«fy  patent  whose 

^vcktt  had  been  heard  had  said 

^^¥t  they  cduM  «)i6t«zei^ise^free 

•adtttcn^sion,  and  Hiey  Wished  thetti 

tfto  legislate  for  them  ^  diey 

^dlottj(ht  proper.    The -appr^titi^Se 

;1^'had  been  meiitfMi^d  ;  but  be- 

-t#c!^n  children  in  a  manufactory 

%b^  apbre^tices  there  Was  a  con- 

^Vde^bletdiffer^a^e.    Th«fe  was 

4eS6  •inteitst  f&t  the  boy  in  the 

taetOry  than  for  the  apprentice. 

— ^There  was  no  tie  becwien  tbe 

-Ititt^^  and  the  phild.    If    the 

ditldrfrn  were  ot^rworked,  the 

^ItiantifiMtQrer  went  into -the  mar- 

•tet  for  labour,  and  always  could 

-find  a  substitute  for  the  labonr  of 

'  Aie  chrkl.    It  was  proved  by  that 

^fii^t»  that  in  die  int^i^st  of  the 

•tti^er  alone  Aey  had  not  tuffi- 

•cient  Securfty  aj^inst  the  o?er- 

-w&rktng  ctf  the  child.    In  one 

-snataufactoryi  574^  thiUrttFi  were 


employed  for '12>  19, 14,  imd  16 
hourl.    In  alt  MasidiMjer,  the 
nfMnto'^of  <childi«n  ^liifdoyed  in 
'^ETOflon  mteinufaotorles  were,  ««• 
«ordm^  to  Mr.  Sandford,  1 1,600. 
OHe  implored  the  honse  to  eon. 
template  for  a  motnent,  'Snch  a 
number  of  chpildyen  occtxpiod  at 
iSte'unifonn  Mil  of  totton  spin, 
nitt)^  for  \B  hour^  ont  of  every  M 
honrs  Of  their  extttence,  and  no 
say  wheth^  such*  a  »ystem  wtts 
to  be  lonjrer  endured*   Every  iMU 
tarallnstmct  was  counteracted; 
ev^ry  fteUnr  and  mdifyation  tti- 
■tHiral  to  a  child  was  thwarted  and 
^ppresi^d.    There  was  a  paiM^ 
produced  by  Mr.  Sandford,  whidi 
afibcted  his  mind  more  than  mtff 
apifech  or  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  was  the  return  by  the 
toaster  of  a  Sunday  school  of  the 
cbitdrefn  attending  his  sehool,  wfro 
w^renensployed  in  manufaci^rieft. 
' — He    stated    that  they    W«re 
*<  cleanly,  orderly,  andash^ltlly 
as  Other  children,  though  thev 
did   not  look    so  well."     This 
surely  spoke  to  the  h^rt  Of  ev^i^ 
member,  who  reflected  upontlie 
^low  bat  wasting  skltness  that 
chufr  afl^ted  die  16oH  and-Mp- 
ped  the  fouiidation  of  perma* 
neurit  heahh.    Thetie  was  evidence 
bmoglii  forwaid  to  prove, 'that 
long^ontinned  labour  in  cotton* 
'millswasmost  saltftary:  accoH- 
'ifig'to  this^idenee,  cotton^-iiMs 
"were  among  the  most  fa^dUVeb 
•spots  on  d^  faite  of  the  globe. 
He  should  expect  from  the  h^ 
nOurabte  member  who  gave  tills 
fascinating    de9crit>tion   of    iKe 
health  of^chtldren  'employed  ki 
cotton  manufactories,  an  amend- 
ment to  establish  coifeto-imtlls  (9t 
the  purpose  eif  promoting' health. 
There  was  a  corton^yiill  tnmiM- 
\  getw,  in  whicht  according  to  ibis 
evidence. 
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«tidMi€e,  978  chil^HMi  trere  em- 
fAoy^d  in  t8Hf  B7f  ih  181^,  amd 
81^1  in  ims.  Amodg  rhe  873 
tliere  were  onty  t)/l«e  deaAs; 
JtoOAg  the  871  two  deitfbs  s  891 
(wo-ileathft.  Andy ttfteri^?^ staite* 
meiltf  he  ekclafhii,  "Wllo  fs  fbe 
iUMHk  of  praetieal  e^ipetwhtt  thit 
Mn  sav  that  a  s^stistn  so  ffttour- 
iMto  to  h^th  teiin  reqikirlr  aivf 
Aevfttitfn  on  that  p6nT\d>  Th« 
IMra^  iMrtldiey  in  Engltti^ 
and  Wtdes  waft  dne  tn  50.  Pn 
the  year  1801  it  W{<5  dne-in  44. 
WImr  he  ithouki,  6n  this  aecotint, 
ctfgfc^  Irii  sarprise  at  tf»0  >pe^)r 
dtTCi«nt  proportion  c^'detttfhs  in 
fte'C<ntDii.milh  at  Ghi^w,  he 
Wte  4kM  that  one,  in  SO  was  in- 
died  the  avera(;:etn^ialfiyi  bat 
tNat  thef«  were  3MAe  f:feyofMd 
i|k>ls  ¥^here  the  proportion  Was 
mifeh  kss.  In Gatdigkrishirethe 
moffMtf  w;i»  only  one  in  74*  |  in 
ft«#eral  €fther  c^brfti^s  k  was  lest 
tlMin  one  m  51> ;  iiv6loer^e4(«rihire 
it  was  one  m  61  ;  b^t  ^veti  in  C»r« 
di^tinshli^»  -dte  most  favoured 
ffW^t,  tn  this  respect,  of  Engkinfd 
Md  Wales,  the  nK)rt4lte)r  was  one 
Hi  74-;  wbiie  in'Gfesgow  eottoit* 
mills  it  was  onljr  one  in  445'.<»^ 
Mr.  Thf^tAas  Ws«rftm  had  ad- 
Hrcited  ati  Ode  to  19e:J)th,  and 
slniiotl^ljr  Irtqv^es  in  **  What 
4^gy  t^l''  the  Oodd^fl  tsf 
NeaMi  del^hls  to  d>^l.  H^ 
tlnagin<<sihsiny  f^laces  a^  her  fii- 
irtmriteh^Bitatidn ;  andddnehides 
hk  od<e  by  mrdking  -her  to  bless 
hiii  ^majesty.  Birt  The  poet-  n^ikfr 
Unngtned  the  real  Tbsideiiee  6f 
Uiegodd^s  was  thecdtton-miUs 
M  Mesin.  FTMay  knd  Go.— i>H^ 
hugged  to  press  npdn  die  house^ 
hd  M^ppoiitita  to  siieh  di&liksi^ 
iNitcittients,  the-^vidence  <>^1>f^- 
iohs  to  whoM  no  saspicion  of  in* 
tMit  vdold'atiaehy  and  of  those 


whose  interest  wm  eM^dy  'mk  tp^ 
position  to  ihe  bill.  At  a  ^(tnt^ 
ml  meetiiiig  of  matter  manufae- 
tnrei's  tn  Ashton-under-Ltnei'  it 
wa«  i>eiolvedy  chat  it  was  ah^. 
lutely  necessary  to  liaMt  llie  hocit« 
of  Liboffr.  This  waf&  the  opiiltOfl 
of  practical  eipei4eni^ed  mem 
Let  th^  hoyrs  fixed  be  1$  hours. 
13  hoursy  or  14  hoiirs»  they  all 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  sokim 
filed  IWnication,  and  thus  aiihflit- 
ted  the  prindpie  ^  the  MH.  f  f^ 
^n,  to  the  ^idence  of  medical 
tteh)  of  ciergyniien,  of  manufkc* 
tnrers,  b^  addi?d  the  f^elitig  Of 
every  man*  it  sufrely  wa$  not  too 
much  to  expect  <he  limitbtton  of 
labodr  to  be  M  hours  per  diiy« 

Mr.  PhiWps  disclaimed  any 
per^nal  Vi^Ws  bt  libtCfMsted  tno^ 
trres^n  this  qtieftion.  [The  ho« 
nOtf  i^ble  gefttfeman  endea  vbM!df 
at  gi^^at  length}  to  imp((ach  th^ 
RKOtiv^  of  the  petitioners,  rfftd  f  o 
prove  the  salti^fy  df  cotton ma- 
tiufactories.^  The  house,  he^sfttd; 
ought  to  IcnOw  that  these  peti« 
t»ortswer«f  Obtained  by  disorderly 
worl^men  meetmg  at  public^ 
houses,  and  -fof^ng  thf^iti^lTeii 
tn^cefttra)  committees.  The  jMr* 
pose  of  those  who  petitioned 'fei< 
the^ni  was  to  ^neduce  the  hours 
to  order  to  ind^ttse  the  Wirg^s  Of 
labour.  But  he  besoiiglH  the 
house  to  consider  i/ithe/e  they 
would  itop  if  they  fnterfered  itt 
the  pretiAit  instance.  £teryoth>dr 
class  of  Inanulacturets  Woi^M 
eoMe  fbrWai^d  Wflh  their  de« 
ihslnds,  tfnd  the  regdlatio^  Intt^o* 
duced  in  this  casb  could  not  be 
reftised  in  others. 

Mr.  W.'Snfiith  entercfd'Mly  in- 
to the  dis<ftts^ion  of  the  prineit^lt! 
of  tlie  bflly  stated  the  reasons 
^ich  called  fOr  some  kgi^ative 
enacttnenti  detailed-  the  evfdenee 
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taken-  by  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  measure  like  the  pre- 
sent»  produced  the  opinions  of 
physicians  against  the  present  sys- 
tem pursued  in  cotton  factories, 
answered  the  objections  of  the 
opponents  of  the  btlU.  and  .gave 
the  measure  his  warmest  support. 

Mn  Finlay  regretted  that  the 
hours  of  labour  were  so  lone ; 
but  if  they  were  shortened,  the 
superiority  of  British  manufac- 
tures on  the  continent  would  be 
at  an  end.  He  cautioned  the 
bouse  against  beine  i?un  away 
with  by  a  mistaken  reeling  of  hu- 
manity, of  which  the  statute  book 
.  afforded  too  many  instances. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  after  a  full 
and  fair  discoflaion  be  was  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  bill. ;  One 
main  fact  operating  upon  his 
mind  was,  that  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories few  men  were  found  much 
beyond  40  years  old,  which  show* 
ed  distinctly  that  the  employment 
was  such  as  to  be  injurious  to 
health  and  longevity. 

A  division  was  then  called  for, 
and  the  gallery  was  cleared  ac- 
€ord[ingly.  The  numbers  were— 
For  the  amendment  26  s-^Against 
it9J.  :        ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche-> 
quer  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  SO  millions  loan  bill. 
^  Mr.  Grenfell  said,  lie  under- 
stood an  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  and  the  bank, 
by  which  the  bank  were  to  receive 
800/.  upon  each  million  of  money 
deposited  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  loan  of  8,000,000/.  and  400/. 
upon  each  million  of  exchequer 
bills.  lie  wished  to  give  notice, 
if  this  information  ^s  correct, 
that  he  should  oppose  this  ar» 
rangement    as   an   extravagant 


P^nti 
justio 


It,  without  any  foundation  m 
justice  or  equity,  when  the  b31 
should  come  into  the  committee* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer agreed  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  the  committee 
was  the  proper  stage  for  enter- 
taining the  motion  contemplated 
by  him.  It  related  to  a  distinct 
ckuse,  which  might,  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  be 
struck  out  without  prejudicing  the 
other  parts  of  the  enactment. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  clearlj- 
understood,  whether  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  loan  of  8,000,000/. 
would  be  at  liberty  to  fund  any 
part  of  their  respective  portions 
of  exchequer  bills,  according  to 
their  own  convenience,  or  whe- 
ther  no  option  was  left  but  that 
of  funding  the  whole  or  none.    - 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  said  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  certainly  intended  to  se- 
cure to  every  subscriber  the  op- 
tion of  funding  either  the  whole 
Or  a  part  of  the  proportional 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  limited 
by  the  terras  of  tne  original  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Grenfell  was  anxious  to 
obtain  information  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  another 
topic  relative  to  the  loan.  The 
time  was  at  hand  for  payiag  in 
15  per  cent,  on  the  new  stock, 
and  he  understood  that  the  bank 
refused  to  those  who  wished  to 
transfer  from  the  three  per  cents, 
the  favour  of  so  doing,  unless  in 
their  own  names.  Now  it  was 
well  known  that  many  eminent 
merchants,  and  others,  had  lai|^ 
sums  vested  in  the  name  of  their 
bankers';  and  it  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  regulation  on 
the  jpart  of  the  bank  must  be  pro. 
ductive 
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<lucttTe  of  much  inconvenience. 
What  he  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining wasy  whether  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  intended 
to  support  the  bank  in  their  ad^ 
herence  to  this  regulation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  ezche* 
quer  said,  the  rule  adopted  by 
die  bank  was,  he  believed)  to  re- 
quire  either  the  actual  signature 
of  the  proprietor,  or  a  warrant  of 
attorney.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  principle  was  quite  re« 
ga]ar»  as  the  subject  now  pre- 
sented itself ;  but  it  might  be  ex» 
pedient  in  the  committee  to  frame 
some  provision  with  a  view  of 
meeting  this  difficulty. 

General  Thornton  asked,  whe* 
ther  it  was  intended  to  apply  any 
part  of  the  money  voted  for  the 
erection  of  new  churches  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  old  ones  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche« 
quer  suted,  that  it  was  not  in 
contemplation  to  apply  the  public 
money  to  the  enlargements  sug- 
gested by  the  honourable  generu; 
but  this  object  would  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  voluntary  sub- 
scribers, and  to  the  resdintions  of 
individual  parishes. 

Mr*  Lytueton  rose  to  bring  for- 
ward his  motion  on  the  subject  of 
widows'  pensions,  and  the  late  re- 
flation adopted  on  this  subject, 
under  an  order  recently  issued  by 
the  prince  tegent,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  from  and  after  a 
time  mendbned,  no  officer's  wi- 
dow, who  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band'^s  death  should  be  possessed 
of  any  other  pension,  or  of  an  in* 
come  -triple  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  pension,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  pension.  The  pen- 
sion list  at  present  amounted  to 
no  more  than  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand pounds  I  the  pensions  were 


extremely  low,  the  scale  being  to 
the  widow  c^  a  general  officer 
120/. ;  to  a  colonel  80/. ;  to  a  cap. 
tain  50 ;  and  to  an  ensign's  wi« 
dow  S6L  a- year*  Now,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  possible  that 
a  general  officer's  vddow  could 
live  upon  360/*  a^year;  yet,  if 
•he  possessed  that  sum,  she  was 
to  forfieit  her  pension  of  120/. ; 
so  with  respect  to  those  of  a  lower 
rank  having  incomes  in  prepor- 
tion  of  three  to  one,  as  to  the 
amount  t)f  the  pensions  appro- 
priated to  their  rank,  they  were 
then  to  forfeit  their  pensions.  And 
with  regard  to  the  unmarried  of- 
ficers, they  had  up  to  this  time, 
particularly  the  omcers  of  the  en- 
gineer corps,  been  subscribers  by 
stoppages.  &c.  to  the  widows^ 
pension  fund;  yet  though  they 
had  some  of  them  been  subscri- 
bing for  years  to  this  fund,  but 
only  recentlv  married,  they  were 
'  by  this  regulation  deprived  of  the 
benefit  which  they  had  hoped  to 
secure  to  their  wives  in  the  event 
of  their  own  deaths.  Another 
act  of  injustice  would  arise  out  of 
this  measure  if  made  retrospec- 
tive. It  was  well  known  that 
commissions  were  purchased  % 
they  had  always,  no  doubt,  been 
purchased  with  a  reference  to  thd 
widows'  pensions,  and  would,  by 
this  .measure,  be  reduced  consi- 
derably in  value.  He  knew,  on 
goodauthority,  that  the  announce- 
ment of  this  order  had  excited  the 
greatest,  surprise  in  the  army, 
surprise  accompanied  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  indignation 
and  disappointment.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  lord,  that  this 
measure  of  regulating  the  wi- 
dows* pensions  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  finance  commit- 
tee.   He  defied  the  noble  lord  to 

show 
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show  as^f  su^  fecotiimendation  \ 
IsiiiceveA  if  sud)  4\d  «xi^t»  thoii^ 
he  was  rtfady  to  give  the  finance 
cofnimfttee  credit  for  p<ire  mo* 
tives,  yet  it  must  be  recollecteil 
that  they  were  friends  of  the  fio* 
hie  Idrdy  and  that  they  would  be 
ahnxiotiSy  as  lkr«s  possibk,  in  their 
ttKsasure^of  retrenchn)ent»  tolneet 
the  iieni  ^  tht  treasury;  and 
t^itfa  that  VfAw,  if  they  ever  re* 
cominended  this  dincrinution  of 
widolirs*  peftsionsy  they  made  it. 
The  whole  ambunt  of  onr  pen* 
«ion  list  at  the  end  of  an  unex- 
ampled struggle,  was  99,000/^«— 
Now,  let  lis  adopt  the  reduction 
recomtnended  by  the  noble  <lord : 
by  that  reduction  perhaps  a  third 
of  that  sum  wotild  be  saved,  say 
90,000/.  or  80,000/. ;  and  was  it 
ii^orth  while  to  save  this  paltry 
stftti  at  the  expense  of  ihe  eom^ 
forts  -of  a  large  body  of  helpless 
^efmales,  who  had  lost  theh*  dearest 
^ohnezions  in  die  service  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  risk  of  di«-^ 
Hfuscing  the  army?  B^ore  the 
iftoUe  Icfrd  and  the  right  honour* 
^Ve  getftlernan  adopted  this  re. 
<iuetion,  tb^y  ought  to  htfVe  re« 
^ced  all  useless  expendin}re,>and 
Co  have  sihov^  a  disposition  to 
husband  the  public  resourees  on 
all  dther  n^ceaskms.  Did  the  no* 
ble  Jord  forget  -that  the  original 
sum  pr€|>osed  recently  to  haive 
betn  granted  no  the  royal  dukesi 
had  not  the  tight  honourable 
gentletnan's  intentions  been  frus- 
trated by  the  stand  made  even 
by  the  Tories  in  the  house,  was 
greater  in  amount  than  the  whole 
widows'  pension  list  ?  This  mea- 
itire,  if  adopted,  would  prove  in- 
efficient and  mischi^ous  ;  and  he 
was  convinced  it  did  not  origi* 
nate  with,  nor  had  it  the  sup}>ort 
of  his  royal  highness  the  illuscri- 


M»  avid  deserving  prince  who  it 
at  llVe  head  of  the  army^  but 
l^ose  will  an^  tnclinaf  ion  he  wai 
persuaded  mimsters  would  on 
aHl  ocea^tons  oppose,  when  ^eit 
views  of  policies  wouid  permil 
thefti  to  do  so.  The  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
an  humble  address  to  the  prince 
^e^eWE,.  tejeapicnlathig  the  chief 
pomts  of  his  speech,  and  prayiiHf 
his  rOyal  highness  to  rescind  hts 
order  for  the  reduction  of  widows* 
pensions,  and  for  restricting^ 
conferring  them. 

Golonc?  Daflrymple  seconded 
title  motion.— '•The  first  account 
he  could  find  of  the  grant  of  pen* 
sions  to  officers*  ^tclows  on  the 
jo«tmals»  was  tit  the  21st  of 
Chafles  I.  %  anodter  gMnt  was 
made  on  ^sbanding  the  armyttt 
I647»  so  it  had  ctontmued  up  to 
the  pi^sent  time.  He  had  con- 
versed with  many  officers,  virho 
had  been  several  yeanrs  in  the 
army,  SoYne  of  them  half  a  cen* 
tury ;  aril  titese  uniformly  decla- 
red, that  in  entering  fAie  arofyi. 
atid  dirough  life,  they  had  ak 
ways  ^aced  themseWes  with  the 
idea,  that  in  the  event  of  their 
death  in  the  service,  their  «o«in* 
try- would  provide  for  their  wi- 
dows. It  should  alik)  be  reeol- 
kcied,  that  many  officers  pur- 
chased thtir  commisiiions,  that 
#iey  etpended  all  or  the  greater 
filart  df  thc4r  |>ropeyty  in  doio^ 
so,  and  put  it  out  Of  their  power 
to  malce  any  provision  for  their 
widows.  At  the  time  of  their 
death,  then-  -cotnYsiissions  again 
reverted  to  the  country,  and  "^te 
pension  paid  tO'their  widows  wai 
only  a  return  of  part  of  the  pur- 
ehiis&money  originally  paid.  Thie 
honourable  member  proceeded! 
to  state  die  iSflferedt  regolationa 
which 
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mhkh  had  beeu  from  tine  ip 
ttme  ;ideipted  with  reg99^  te  wt* 
dowa'  jKwens.— The  hoooumbW 
jODtleiia^n  cooiiended»  that  the  fi« 
jnaace  comiiHtiee»  «e  far  from  hs* 
vim;  recpznmended  auyTcdnctioa 
JAihe  widows*  pensiooayhad  pointr 
«d  OIK  nN»7  o^ber  objects  of  re* 
duction,  wmdb  haul  iiieen  :piAsed 


bougjo 
>re£i( 


<be  inost  uiijiut  to  reiucfi  the  pen* 
lions  of  widows  «f  officers. 

Mr«F.lA*wis  thought  thtt  a 
•r^golatioB  was  called  for  ia  the 
•dittribiiitioa  cf  peosioiis  kithe 
«ra>f  and  navy  to  widows-of  offi* 
4)erSy  siiice»  as  they  had  stood  for 
4onie  time,  they  bad  fornied  a 
subject  of  jealousy  between  ibe 
^difoeot  services. . 

Lord  Palioerston  siud*  the  !«• 
Mlation  was  not  to  attach  to  wi* 
2ows  of  officers  married  at  the 
^me  this  order-  was  issued.  The 
Tight  of  the  crown  to  withhold 
^Mnsiona  taofficers*  widows^  where 
4be  widow  had  an  inc^nie  inde> 
pendt-nt  of  it  equal  to  her  sup- 
^port^  had  always  eiisted»  and* 
■though  not  very  frequently  eaer- 
cited,  yet  officers  knew  that  they 
senred  liable ,  to  its  operation. 
This  was  no  breach  of  faith  4  fbr^ 
as  tt  applied  not  to  those  already 
laarriedy  but  only  to  single  offi- 
florst  the^e  last  would  have  to 
consider  whether  they  would  flsaiv 
^ornoL  Ar^ulation  similar 
.to  this  proposed  j^  the  army  bad 
this  day  been  adopted  vfith  re* 
spect  to  the  navy.  Now  there 
was  an  established  role  and  limit 
laid  down,  and  it  did  not  in  any 
way  depend  on  the  ik  ill  of  the  m- 
mediate  servants  of  the  crown. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  and  an  un- 
gracious task  for  biiB».  and  those 
who  acted  with  him*  to  have  to 


rodtf ee  thcr  penstom  ^  wifonni^ 
mate  and  deservinif  iodtridualss 
but  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
hottse«  particularly  relaiii^  to  the 
eipenditutie  of  the  army*  had 
forced  ministers  to  do  so. 

Colonel  Stanhppe  couU  net 
agieeio  making  the  officers-  wi.. 
duvps  come,  ^^  k  u^ere,  tosue  in ' 
iorsM  pat^rk  for  this  pahry  al- 
(ewance.  It  would  be  atore  be^ 
commg  a  g*eat  nation  like  this 
10  giv^  2A  a  nauomtd  reward*  a 
subsistence  tothe  widowsof  ofi* 
cers  of  tibat  army  and  nayy  on 
whose  exertions  die  greatness  of 
the  country  depend^  for  svp» 
port. 

Mr.Croker:ente(ed  into  an  ei^ 
plaaation  of  the  naode  in  ^ieh 
the  pensions  Were  paid  in  the  na« 
vy.  The  fund  from  which  they 
were  paid,  was  ibrmed  by  a  oon* 
tribution  amongst  the  navy  ^gene- 
radly.  In  d»e  crews  of  the  ships 
of  certain  rates,  in  every  hundred 
men  rated,  there  was  one  man 
called  a  widow's  man-~a  ficti^ 
tious  roan.— This  fictitious  man 
was  rated,  and  his  pay  went  to 
the  widows' fund.  The  army  and 
navy  were  not  in  the  san^e  situa- 
tion, because  the  surmy  paid  for 
their  commissions,  and  y^  navy 
did  not.  He  tb^efore  thoufi^ 
no  good  woidd  result  from  ms 
JMldress. 

Mr.  Calcmft  thought  it  was 
SBQSt  extraordinary  that  the  h<Hiise 
was  ansvevable  fer  a  regulatiqn 
emanadngfrom  the  ptince  nsgjentf 
and  over  which  the  house  could 
have  no  contrcd. 

Mr.  Wilberforeeconsideredsuch 
^m  economy  as  this  was  both  un- 
just and  iU^timed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche^ 
qner  adn^ed,  that  this  reguhi- 
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tion  was  a  treasury  one»  making 
a  part  of  a  great  system  of  Geco- 
nomy — recommended  by  parlia* 
ment*  If  it  should  be  the  plea- 
sure of  parliament  that  a  still  fur- 
ther liberality  should  be  granted 
to  the  widows  of  officers,  he  could 
answer  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  would  have  much  satisfac- 
tion in  seconding  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  considered  the  address  as 
too  peremptory  toward  s  the  crown. 
He  therefore  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  it,  as  it 
would  come  better  from  the  crown 
to  amend  its  own  regulation. 

Mr.Lyttleton  was  willing  to 
withdraw  ity  or  to  amend  it,  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  engage  to  recommend  to 
the  crown  to  withckaw  the  regu* 
lation  altogether. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche^ 
quer  said,  he  would  do  so,  under- 
standing it  to  be  the  strong  sense 
of  ;he  house  that  this  regulation 
should  be  withdrawn. 

The  motion  for  the  address 
was  then  withdrawn. 

May  1. — Mr.  Tierney  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  he  had  prevt. 
ously  giTen,with  the  vie  w  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that 
had  for  a  long  period  been  brought 
under  its  consideration.— 'The  real 
purpose  of  his  motion  was  to  as- 
certain the  actual  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, to  make  it  known  what  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  those 
of  foreign  countries  who  were  con- 
nected with  them,  were  trusting 
to  as  the  means  of  carrying  on 
their  respective  dealings.  The 
mere  statement  of  this  object  was 
sufficient  to  exhibit  its  magnitude. 
What  seemed  undeniable  was,  that 
we  had  a  funded  debt,  to  spea',:  in 
round  numbers,  of  800,000,000/.» 


and  4>0,000,000/.  of  unfunded,  in 
tliis  the  third  year  of  peace.  The 
total  amount  of  debt  was  therefore 
840,000,000/.;  as  he  apprehende<^ 
rather  an  appalling  consideration. 
— But  we  were  not,  it  was  said» 
without  some  comfort  in  this  un- 
promising state  of  affiiirs ;  we  had 
a  sinking  fundof  14,000,000/.|  and 
this  brought  us  round  to  the  side 
of  prosperity.  Then  again  itoccur- 
j'ed,that  it  was  necessary  to  borrow 
the  whole  of  this  14,00O,0p0/», 
which  replaced  us  in  a  »tn- 
ation  of  adversity.  But  another 
piedle  of  comfort  was  discovered  in 
the  advantageous  terms  on  which 
this  14,000,000/.  had  been  bor- 
rowed. The  next  question,  there- 
foie,  which  presented  itself  was, 
ought  a  system  of  finance  under 
such  circumstances  to  be  bottomed 
upon  a  paper  currency  not  coth- 
vertible  into  money  ^  He  believ- 
ed very  few  even  of  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  the  present  system 
would  venture  to  maintain  such 
an  opinion.  The  house  must  surd- 
ly  think  that  some  extraordinary 
grounds  ought  to  be  laid  for  the 
continuance  of  a  measure,  the  ori- 
ginal justification  of  which  was 
abandoned  twelve  ^years  ago. 
Now,  with  regard  tothisnewneces- 
sity,  what  was  the  showing  of  the 
chancellorof  theexchequer?  It  was 
that  certain  British  merchants  were 
disposed  to  embark  in  foreign 
loans,  and  that  a  great  many  tra- 
vellers were  indulging  their  curi- 
osity abroad.  The  w&ole  of  his  fi- 
nancial arrangements  proceeded 
on  the  basis  of  a  paper  currency ; 
and  with  this  consciousness  on  his 
mind,  it  was  no  disrespect  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to 
say,  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
under  a  bias  in  forming  his  judge- 
ment upon  the  question  now  under 
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eonsideralion.  The  ri^ht  honcmr- 
able  gentkman  had  pled^d  him* 
self  by  his  recent  plan  of  finance, 
or  conversion  of  stock,  or  loan,  or 
bj  whatever  name  it  might  inac- 
curately be  called  (for  there  >was 
no  word  in  the  English  language 
descriptive  of  so  complicated  a 
transaction),  to  the  continuance 
of  the  bank  restriction.  No  man 
could  believe  that  the  subscription 
would  have  succeeded,  but  from 
a  confidence  entertained  by  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  that  such 
was  the  minister's  intention  He . 
now  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  act  for  continuing 
the  restriction,  which  was  passed 
two  years  ago,  and  which  was  a 
solemn  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  the  bank  to  resume  ca^  pay- 
ments on  the  5th  of  July  next. 
This  act  was  deliberately  passed 
for  the  security  of  the  country;— 
and  was  the  house  prepared  to  set 
it  aside,  and  break  the  faith  thus 
pledged  to  the  public  creditor; 
for  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  ? 
No  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  had  been  given :  no* 
thing,  more  was  stated  than  the 
term  of  its  duration.  When  the 
bill  of  1816  was  introduced  for 
postponing  the  resumption  two 
years  longer,  it  was  justified,  on  the 
gronnd  of  giving  time  to  the  bank 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  in 
their  discretion  might  be  neces- 
sary, to  guard  against  any  possible 
inconvenience  in  re-commencing 
their  cash  payments.  These  words 
were  inserted  in  the  preamble, 
and  a  limited  period  named,  in  or- 
der to  mark  that  the  delay  was 
granted  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  enable  the  bank  to  make  pre- 
parations for  that  event.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  surprise  of  the 
house  to  learn  that  the  preamble 


of  the  biH  now  lying  on  the  table 
was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  former  act  ?  Neither  theforeign 
loans  nor  the  British  travellers 
were  here  mentioned;  the  old 
ground  was  taken,  although  the 
bank  directors  stated,  that  they 
were  perfectly  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  immediately  in  money.  If 
the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans 
was  the  true  ground  for  continuing 
the  system,  why  was  it  not  so 
stated  in  the  prnmble  ?  Had  the 
bank  directors  been  consulted  in 
framing  this  preamble?  because,  if 
this  was  the  case,  he  presumed 
nobody  would  deny  the  propriety 
of  examining  them  before  a  com- 
mittee,  with  regard  to  their  aU 
leged  readiness  and  preparation 
for  resuming  their  payments.  If 
they  were,  m  fact,  ready,  he  did 
not  conceive  how  they  could  re- 
fuse to  support  his  motion.  It 
was  'desirable  to  know  whether 
they  had  ever  made  anv  represen- 
tations to  govemmCTit  on  the 
subject  of  the  forei^  loans.— -As 
he  perceived  no  sign  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
concluded  they  bad  not.  Let  the 
house  look  then  at  the  situation  in. 
which  they  were  placed.  In  1797 
the  bank  directors  represented  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  drains  upon 
them  were  such  as  to  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  house,  as  it  wasi 
called.  A  dread  of  similak-  effects 
had  led  to  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction  down  to  the  year  18) 6. 
A  postponement  was  then  deter- 
mined upon  on  grpunds  wholly 
distinct ;  and  the  right  honourable 

gentleman  last  session  declared 
is  confident  belief  that  cash  pay- 
ments would  be  resumed  at  the 
bank  on  the  5th  of  July  of  the 
present  year.  In  this  statement 
all  the  bank  directors  concurred, 
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%t  least  (f  be  migjitjtkilge  bT^tbeir 
eouofienaocefw  we  otAj  meaos  the 
he«se  hitd  of  ji»dgiog  w^  siftcK  a 
poitiU  £br  a.  mone  taptorn  set  oi 
^tntlemen  wene  not  ogee  to  be 
meciyfth.  Now^thexroropboeocj 
«f  mannfir  with  wbicb  tbey  Usu 
ened  to  this  decUrataoa  preved 
ekher  that  tbe^r  ly^ere  of  ^e  ^ayne 
etptniDHi  or  J^t  th^  were  laugke 
itqlg^  at  the  vigbt  ho»o«rable  gieo^ 
tkmuh  and  wondened^  themoa- 
aofous  nonsmt^eibe  ^'as  taikmg>ito. 
dneboufie.  The  right  boooiiraUe 
gendemaQ  muai  be  assured  diat 
9»e&re«di  Ipan-Wicmld  never  hav«: 
been  taken  by  anbcuvdurablefrtend: 
of  his  (Mr.  Bai?ifig)j  if  it  bad  been 
stated  to.him  that  govienunent  ne* 
giurded  it  as  a  traosacdon  which 
might  pronreprejiidioialtotbe  inter- 
estBof'thb.cQttntry.  Hebadneaacm 
to  believe  that  tbe  right  honour* 
able^attkman  was  priy7ito4fae 
iRhole  negodatio&t  which  was  in 
progress  at  the  tune  when  be.n»de 
m$  pnosiise  that  the  bank,  one  of 
whose  dinecftors  his  honoufable 
£nsend  was,  should  ne^coromence 
^ir  ordinary  paysaents  at  the 
sttpnkted.  ttiine«  If»  however,  as 
he  fomettmes  thou^htr  the  bank 
dnrectors  .were  laughing  at  the 
right  henourable  gentleman,  that 
was  a  -sufficient  reason  for  ntt 
trusling  to  the  right  honourable 
gestlevian's  belief  on  a  question 
of  this  nature.  If  the  house,  .how* 
ever,  consulted  its  own  chauracter, 
and'ihe  aniere  decorum  of  its  pro* 
ceedingSf  it  would  not  |)ass  this 
meaaure.  under  its  preoem  titk. 
•  Ifheweretostophere,hesi)otdd 
think  he^had  .made  out  a  sufficient 
case;  but  it  might  be  expected^ 
him  that  he  should  suggest  what 
he  would  propose  for  inquir,}':,  if 
the  committee  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed. This  brought  him  to  the  con* 


sideratinftn  of  ^elareiipilaaoa,  ami 
the  c^MHe  of  the  presents  high  price 
of  gold.  The  6r9t  question  mAtU 
t^  (;ommi<t^  wouid  kive  to  puft 
related  to  the  prioeef  eoM ;  a»d 
hese  he  w)o^J4)ask  iJie  house,  .if  it 
wer^  satisfied  ^t  aU  'whieh  b9A 
emaiMhted  fr^om  theibuUton  eooH 
wmee  should  be  set  ^4e.  Vfim 
ito^nvioced^at  theprieeefgiilii 
bad  nothitig  $o  do  v^b  the  ^ima* 
liity  of  paper  in^ciroulation  I  Nenr 
akbpugh  it  ebeM  b^  admiiaedl 
^at  the  bullion  cemnitiee  hail 
not  attended  to  att.  die  oircuaiRr 
sftunces  which  migbft  inffaiemce  Ae 
price  of  gold,  he  bdieved  ibeae 
was  no  intelligent  man  wlw  diA 
not  believe  that  an  excessive  is$iie 
of  paper  must  have  a  eenuin  i^ie» 
cannon  on  it.  It  was  thereforei» 
proper  object  of  bquiry,  to  die?* 
COiver  what  povtion  of  thesise  im» 
ta  be  attributed  Co  the  paper  cur«7 
veaoj,  and  what  to  other  cauiei. 
It  j^as  ;geinerally  beUeved  that  the 
bank  had  a  lacger  quantity  of  ^atd 
atiMresem:  in  its  possesam  than  flft 
any  fomner  period^  and  to  fAMk. 
it  wasB  supposed  tl^y  tmstfi^  Wk 
professtttg  their  readiafAs-rto  piif 
ui  coin.  Now,  if  a  commodky 
which  was  affected  in  its  price  k^r 
|he  quantity  of  some  other  ooak* 
modity  might  easily  be  throaoa 
imo.tbe  markett  was  it  not  obvaoiaa 
thaithis  circumstance  alone  wi^lA 
ppodMceafavoarabdecbaiige  inlbi^ 
equalization  of  prices  I  Anqlher 
circuro^Usicedeserving  consideraF* 
tion  wras  the  difference  heiweoKi 
the  value  of  the  ^o)d  and  s8vev 
currenc ies»  under  die  new  coiivi^gehi 
The  proportion  of  value  beiwetft 
the  two  cuneooies  was*  pre* 
V400S  to  the  laat  coinage*  as  15 
and  a  fraction  lo  14  and  a  fraotioiU 
The  difference  now  amcauited  lo 
&l.  16«..per  cent,  a  difference  whidbk 
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iniist  etflmme  the  price  of  goM'x 
fimr  uatik  silver  reached  the  price' 
oCS/.  6^.  per  craiicef  it  conkjiibt 
be  exported  as  equiTalent  to  tbe 
gold.  Wa&  it  too  much  to  sxf 
then^  Ukic  the  true  caase  of  the 
h^h  price  of  gold  could  not  be 
iniderstood'vridiDut  a  carefol  and 
accihate  examination?  If  it  should 
appear  that  thkt  excess  was  owing 
to  anj  other  cause  than  to  that  of 
foreign  loans,  it  was  a  circum- 
stance thirreq  aired  the  mostma^ 
nrtc  consideraliaii  of  the  houses 
With  respect  to  the  question  of 
loansy'he  should  be  glad  tahear 
from  the  right  honourable  genile^ 
man,  whetaer»if  it  had  been  stated 
six. months  ago,  that  a  number  of 
British  merchants  had  wished  to 
MTchase  into  the  French  stocks,' 
he  would  have  come  down  torthe 
boose  and  proposed  the  conti-* 
sHHUice  of  th^  restricdons.— And 
yet  there  was  no  difference  what-* 
ever  in  these  transactions.  We 
knew  that  our  goremmcBt  had 
imprfered  to  protect  persons  who 
had  transmitted  money  ^rbadfdr 
the  pordisupe  cf  foreign  stocks; 
The  temptadons  to  these  foreign 
loaktt  were  created  by  minisievs 
themidTes.  The  ri^ht  hdnoor* 
aUe  gentleman  opposite  had  con^ 
trived -to  raise  the  stocks,  and  to 
lower  the.  interest  df  money)  and 
what  could  a  man  do  better  than 
invest  it  m  foreign  funds»  where 
be  would  get  higher  interest  than 
in  this  country T  If  this  qnesdon 
was  to  depend  on  the  negotiation 
of  foreigii  loans,  he  would  ask| 
where  is  it  to  end  ?  Bdt  what  was 
the  r»d  amonm  of  these  loans  wm 
another  question,  and  ^ery  matto» 
rial  to  be  ascertained.  He  under* 
sttfod  ^t  the  loan  for  France  fer 
this  )'ear  was  iOfiOOfiOOL  stetiii^. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  a  further 

i&ia 


9m  fertile  indemnifieatbh  of fb*. 
rcigngoTM  nnicmsandindividoalgy' 
amounting  to  about  SO,000,000/«; 
sterling,  whieh  together  weold, 
consdtute  an  ag^^regate  •  'of: 
30,000;qOO/.  What'then  was  thr 
probable  amount  thut  would  be 
drawn  from  us?— And  here  'he 
would  ask,  was  he  to  understand, 
ham  the  staoement  of  the  duke  dei 
Ricbriieu,  thM  if  the  individual 
chose  to  receive  the  money  doe  «y 
him 'in  stock,  he  might  not  be  d«» 
lowed  to  do  sot  He  thought  sndif 
a  proposmon  would  not  be  ob^ 
jected  to ;  and,  in  that  case,  iStmff 
would  be  no  transmission  of  mo^ 
ney  whatever.  At  T8»  they  wottlil 
recdve  as  much  stock  as  amount^ 
ed  to  lOOL;  there  was  one  of  die 
counteractions  of  the  loan.  Thtf 
ehanodlor  of  the  exchequer  septal- 
ed  to  smile,  but  he  (Mr.Tiemtey) 
thdugbt  it  a  questk>n  of  consider* 
ation.  Another  question  was,  %rittl 
respect  to  the  payment  of  gold  | 
it  was  a  question,  whether  the  pn^ 
portion  vMdh  England  wJU  to 
pay  was  to  go  in  gold  or  liot  ^To 
say  thtft  the  whole  of  it  was  to  bd 
remftced  in  gold,  was  just  as  ab^ 
sunt  as  to  say,  that  because  yctf 
are  to  provide'  the  foreign  army 
with  breild;  it  was  to  raise  the  pried 
of  flour,  whereas  part  of  the  sum 
fliight  b($  remitted  in  cbtton.  But 
he  wbuld  add,  that  unless  there 
was  something  in  the  air  of  this 
country  which  particularly  afiim^ 
ed  gold,  if  gold  went  «ut  of  the 
country,  it  would  coine  back 
again ;  and  if  that  were  the  case^ 
it  was  a  sufficient  reaion  thsx  ilie 
bank  should  resume  their  -paf^ 
ments  in  cash.— ^He  would  state; 
that  the  hank  had  lOfiOOfiM.Hi 
their  cofiers  now»'and  they  had 
made  a  saving  of  21,000,0(X)A  by 
•us;  and  yet  we  were  no^  to-  bf 
L  told 
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told  tbat  the  whole  legislatioii 
was  to  be  set  aside  on  account  of 
those  foreign  loans.  These  were 
points  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  If  theinquirjr  weregranted» 
what  would  be  the  result?  Why 
odier  that  the  bank  is  capable  oi 
Ttsumine  its  payments^  cnvthat  it 
is  not.  In  the  one  case*  a  great 
good  would  be  derived  to  the 
country ;  aod»  in  the  other,  we 
should  gain  a  great  insight  into 
our  transactions  abroad  and  at 
home,  which  would  amply  reward 
OS  for  the  inquiry.  If  gentlemen 
would  not  vote  with  him  on  these 
grounds,  they  must  make  up  their 
Aiinds  that  the  bank  will  not  pay 
at  all;  they  might  be  assured diat 
a  similar  measure  for  continning 
the  restriction  would  be  brought 
m  from  year  to  year.  In  our  pre- 
sent prospects,  what  was  there  to 
dbow,  that  in  the  next  year  the 
bank  would  not  come  forward 
^  under  the  same  pretences.?  Noman 
knew  what  was  to  come  next  year ; 
but  this  he  knew,  that  a  great  < 
part  of.  the  fluctuation  in  the 
funds  was  owing  to  the  uncerrain- 
ty  whether  the  bank  restrictions 
l^iwre  to  be  continued  or  not. 
Amongst  the  great  speculators  in 
the  funds,  he  roust  rank  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  opposite. 
It  wa3  his  object  to  see  whether  he 
could  not  keep  up  the  circulation 
of  notes ;  because,  on  so  keep* 
ine  up  the  circulation  depend* 
ea  all  his  financial  arrange- 
ments.  The  issues  of  paper,  such 
as  he  had  been  deprecating*  were 
unnecessary  upon  any  scale  what- 
jever.  He  had  held  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  to  keep  up  the  circulation 
by  any  means  whatever;  and  he 
jiad  been  confirmed  in  that  opi- 

,    fiiop  by  the  measure  lately  pro- 
posied  by  the  chancellor  of  dbe  ex- 


chequer; a  measure  :irfiich  ouf^ 
to  alarm  every  man  m  die  country* 
The  system  was  not  to  allow  a 
man  to  have  his  own  credit  in 
hb  own  way ;  to  that  they  said, 
no  man  had  a  right  to  issue  IL 
and  2L  bank  notes,  unless  he 
gave  a  certain  security  for  diem* 
rhere  were  two  principles  to  which 
he  would  next  call  the  attention  of 
the  house;  the  first  was,  that thev 
should  receive  ]/.  and  2/.  bank 
notes,  whether  the  bank  paid  in 
specie  or  not;  the  second,  that  the 
way  should  be  prepared  for  the 
circulation  of  eovernment  paper. 
On  the  first,  whether  or  no  there 
ought  to  be  1/.  or  2/.  notes,  there 
was  serious  matter  of  inquiry.^ 
The  decision  should  be  the  result 
of  a  calm  and  deliberate  investi- 
gation. '  The  next  question  was 
the  circulation  of  government  pa- 
per. What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  that  should  take  place  ? 
This  principle  had  been  proposed, 
that  no  country  banker  should 
issue  notes  if  they  should  be  for 
1/.  or  2/.  without  depositing  double 
the  amount  in  stock  with  govern- 
ment, or  depositing  the  amount  in 
some  other  security;  and  after 
that,  he  was  to  have  a  government 
stamp  on  the  bill,  as  a  security. 
Now,  if  one  of  these  were  brought 
to  him,  how  should  he  receive  it? 
He  would  not  inquire  whether  it 
came  from  Exeter  or  Doncaster, 
or  where  the  note  belonged  to» 
but  would  say,  *<  Oh,  this  is  all 
right,  it  has  the  government  stamp 
on  it  i"  It  would  be  government 
paper  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  was,  in  his  mind,  for  nothing 
else  than  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
larger  circulation  of  government 

Kper.-The  result  must  inevitably 
I  that  the  govemn^ent  will  tal^ 
into  their  own  bands  the  issue  of 
country 
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country  paper;  for  they  will  natu. 
rally  ssLjf  ^  ViHiy  should  we  take 
this  trouble  and  pains  to  pot  pro« 
fity  such  as  it  may  be^  in  the  hands 
of  country  bankers,  while  we  have 
the  means  of  keeping  it,  by  a  simi- 
lar  system,  in  our  pockets  ?"-[Here 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
shook  his  head,  j— The  right  ho- 
honourable  gentleman  shakes  his 
head,  but  he  had  two  ways  of 
shaking  it,  one  was  when  he 
thought  he  could  silence  an  oppo- 
nent by  shaking  it,  and  anodier, 
when  he  despaired  of  being  able 
to  carry  a  favourite  measure.  He 
was  really  most  anxious  to  see  the 
result  of  the  schemes  that  had 
been  proposed.  Any  amount  of 
notes  might  be  stamped  by  only 
paymg  so  much  for  the  hcense, 
and  that  would  be  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Any  man  might 
issue  notes  in  such  a  manner ;  and 
if  the  means  of  circulation  were  so 
given,  no  man  could  say  where 
would  have  ended  the  conse- 
quences that  might  have  followed 
from  the  iniroduction  of  the 
practice.  The  best  manner  in 
which  a  committee  could  em- 
ploy itself  would  be,  to  consider 
whether  any  means  could  be  de- 
vised  by  which  the  resumption 
could  be  brought  about,  and  to 
setde  some  limit  respecting  the 
paper  circulation,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate it.  But  then  the  ri^ht  ho« 
nonrable  gentleman  said,  what 
could  they  complain  of,  when  the 
5  per  cents  were  to  be  reduced  to 
3|?  He  thought  it  highly  im- 
proper that  the  market  should  be 
raised  by  sych  artificial  means. 
Let  the  house  only  examine  how 
the  plan  operated.  The  govern- 
ment stated  they  had  raised  the 
stocks,  and  they  had  raised  them, 
in  between  six  and  seven  months, 
to  from  25  to  SO  per  cent.    Who. 


to  profit  by  that  ?  The  great 
capitalists  who  had  the  command 
of  money.  There  were  persons^ 
however,  who  had  monev  in  the 
fives,  people  who  were  holders  of 
trust  money,  and  others,  who  saw- 
all  the  opportunities  of  profit  pass- 
ing by  without  having  the  power  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
ta^.  It  had  been  often  a  subject 
orcongratulation,  the  facility  widi 
which  money  could  be  borrowed, ' 
It  was  true ;  there  were  some  good 
results  of  the  system ;  there  were 
the  bridges  and  roads,  &c.  $  thes& 
remained.  These  were  the  results 
of  borrowing ;  but  when  they  had 
to  pay  the  money,  if  they  could 
not  make  it  a  permanency,  see 
how  they  were  entangled.  There 
was  nothing  more  easy  than  for  a 
man  to  get  money  upon  his  estate  ; 
but  when  the  evil  day  came,  what 
he  had  at  10,  he  would  perhaps 
find  himself  obliged  to  pay  12  or 
15  for.  He  appealed  to  every  man 
of  business  whether  that  was  not 
a  system  that  ought  to  be  abolish* 
ed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  trusted 
that  members  would  not  vote  till 
they  had  considered  the  subject 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  for 
the  character  of  the  country  was 
at  stake.  All  the  established  prin- 
ciples  that  regulated  the  world 
were  set  at  nought.  The  princi- 
pie  seemed  to  be,  for  those  con-> 
cemed,  how  to  get  profit  for  thenw 
selves,  and  the  whole  system  was 
a  delusion,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  whole  attention  of  all 
the  other  powersof  Europe  seemed 
to  be  directed  to  their  finances,  as 
might  be  seen  by  the  foreign  news* 
papers.  Let  the  house  examine 
those  nations.  They  would  see 
them  all  endeavouring  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  period  of  peace^ 
all  attempting  to  form  some  regu- 
lations for  their  finances ;  we  were 
L  2  the 
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the  onl7  country  that  had  made, 
no  attempt  to  arrange  our  perma- 
nent financial  measures  at  all. 
The  matter  was  rmportant,  and 
it  was  such  as  ought  to  be  set  at 
rest.  If  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  the 
permanent  measures  of  the  coun- 
trj)  let  tliem  say  so,  and  all  foreign 
countries  would  know  how  to  con-, 
duct  themselves  with  regard  ta 
England.  If  it  was  to  be  yearly, 
let  Uie  bill  be  passed,  and  renewed 
from  year  to  year  j  but  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  while  that  course 
continued,  they  could  set  the 
country  at  rest  on  it.  It  was  their 
duty  in  time  of  peace  to  provide 
for  war.  Cash  payments  might 
perhaps  be  resumed ;  but  if  a  war 
found  them  with  their  debt  un- 
paid, and  their  cash  payments  un* 
resumed,^there  was  an  end  to  the 
British  empire  that  day. — It  was 
impossible,  under  such  cir'cnm- 
stances,  that  the  country  could  be 
prepared  for  war ;  but  tliey  encou- 
raged attack.  France,  which  had 
so  often  been  stated  by  the  noble 
lord  to  be  in  jso  wretched  a  condi- 
tion, France  rose  from  her  troubles, 
had  a  new  government,  had  her 
budget^,  and  her  communications^ 
and  she  was  in  a  prosperous  situa- 
tion ;  but  we  had  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  came  to  bor- 
row a  sum  of  three  millions,  and 
to  ask  the  hoase  to  continue  the 
bank. restriction  act,  because  there 
"Were  to  be  foreign  loans.  Was  it 
not  a  great  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace, that  there  should  be  such 
loans,  that  men  shouldtsend  their 
•  money  abroad  ?  Did  it  not  show 
greater  confidence  in  the  security 
of  foreign  funds  ?^-From  the  in* 
formation  they  obtained,  they  said 
that  France  sifted  her  finances, 
that  slie  exposed  her  finances,  that 
she  showed  her  resources  i  and  a 
man  might  say  in  France,  two  and 


two  make.  four.  I  will  go  to  that 
country  with  my  money.  If  he  or 
any  member  had  prophesied  the 
present  transaotions  twenty-one 
years  ago  in  that  house,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at.  That  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  not 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
world  in  matters  of  finance,  should, 
say  that  there  were  merchimts 
seeking  for  loans  abroad,  and  that 
he  should  by  that  ^means  induce 
the  representatives  of  so  great  a 
people  to  reverse  at  once  every 
principle  of  political  Geconomy,was 
certainly  an  object  of  admirationi. 
They  might  as  well  have  it  said 
at  once  diat  they  would  live  upon 

faper  notes  convertible  into  money, 
le  did  not  know  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  committee,  but 
at  all  events  it  would  rescue  the 
character  of  the  country* 

I'he  right  honourable  gende- 
man  then  moved,  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  restricdon 
was  necessary  on  the  bank's  pay- 
ment of  their  promissory  notes  in 
specie. 

After  the  modon  had  been  read 
from  the  chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
felt  great  satisfaction  since  he  had 
before  spoken  on  the  present  sub- 
ject; for  since  diat  time^  what  he 
had  had  occasion  to  state  had  oc- 
curred^  and  he  should  now  address 
the  house,  and  call  upon  them,  not 
on  conjecture,  but  on  what  Jnd  ac- 
tually, taken  place.  He  was. of 
opinion,  that  a  committee  would 
be  of  no  advantage  whatever.  If 
the  comnuttee  were  to  sit,  they 
would  leave  the  house  in  greater 
uncertainty  than  they  were  in  be- 
fore. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman bad  Uken  it  in  the  last 

half 
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Irnlf  year  that  there  was  an  exce^ 
ef  bank  notes  m  circalatioii.  He 
failed  there  from  one  fact — ^that 
he  had  taken  his  data  from  the 
pttblic  sums,  but  not  completely. 
Besides^  he  had  omitted  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  qaes- 
tion»  the  internal  trade  and  trans- 
actions of  the  country.  The  fo- 
reign trade  had  increased  about 
OyOOOyOOO/.  aggregate  imports 
and  exports^  and  the  internal  trade 
had  increased  in  a  much  larger 
proportion.  In  1816  the  trade 
oad  not  been  so  -good  ;  but  it 
vonld  be  difficult  to  pomt  out  a 
greater  revival  than  in  1817. 
There  -was  one  thing  likewise 
which  it  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  observe.  The  issue 
of  country  banks  had  increased, 
because  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  had  increased.  Therefore 
it  was  that  the  call  had'  been  for 
larger  issues,  and  considerable 
change  had  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  credit*  A  considerable 
snm  had  been  mentioned  as  having 
been  amassed  by  the  bank,  but 
that  was  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding currency  of  their  own 
notes.  He  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  advance  in  go- 
Tcmnjcnt  paper  had  not  increased. 
The  difference  in  value  between 
the  silver  and  gold  currency  had 
come  nnder  consideration.  The 
difference  in  value  in  the  newsilver 
currency  he  had  considered  was 
6  per  cent.  The  new  silver  cur- 
rency, however,  being  much  su- 
perior to  what  was  in  circulation, 
was  20  or  *25  per  cent,  better  than 
what  the  actual  currency  was.  In 
the  great  amount  of  foreign  loans, 
the  great  military  transactions 
and  other  transactions  were  to  be 
considered.  -  To  return  to  the 
question  of  the  bank,  the  issue  of 


bank  notes  in  January  1816  was 
%,300,000/.  in  1815,  at  the  same 
period,  23,600,000/.    In  that  year 

fold  had  been  5h  lOs.  per  ounce  ; 
utpn  the  next  year  there  was 
1/.  is.  difference.  The  ri^ht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said,  that 
as  foreign  loans  were  the  grounds 
for  continuing  the  restriction  this 
year,  vthey  might  always  afford 
ground  for  continuing  the  restijc* 
tion  at  all  times ;  there  were  fo- 
reign loans  last  year ;  there  niight 
be  foreign  loans  next  year. — This 
was  very  just,  if  the  same  state  of 
things  were  always  to  continue  j 
but  ne  rested  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  entirely  on  the  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things  throughout 
Europe.  In  181 7>  France  nego- 
tiated a  loan  of  12  millions.  'Hiis 
year  there  were  two  loans  nego- 
tiated of  S20  millions  each,  and 
a  third  loan  of  4?80  millions,  in  all 
1120  millions,  which  was  45  miU 
lions  sterling  in  stock,  equal  to  30 
millions  of  actual  money.  Of  this» 
16  millions  had  been  required  for 
the  liquidation  of  extraordinary 
claims  upon  the  French  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  capital  of  24» 
millions  for  similar  claims.  There 
was  thus  only  5  millions  beyond 
the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  France  was  placed.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  say  how. much 
of  the  claims  against  France 
might  be  remitted,  nor  did  he 
know  what  those  were  which  had 
been  already  remitted.  He  had 
no  precise  means  of  knowing  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  But  he  did 
not  believe  that  France  would 
in  future  have  occasion  for  such 
loans.  The  bank  directors  had, 
in  was  true,  given  it  as  their  deli- 
berate opinion  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the 
ciriterion  of  their  judgement,  and 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  that  an- 
L  3  other 
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other  loan  would  be  fatal  to  the 
countrf,  when  the  first  loan  had 
been  only  3»000,000/.— It  was  suf- 
£cient  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  disre- 

farded  this  opinion. — None  could 
ave  mote  respect  for  Mr.  Pitt's 
opinions  than  those  who  now  oc- 
cupied his  place,  and  imitated  his 
conduct ;  and  he  would  leav^  it  to 
the  house  and  to  the  country  to 
judge  in  whose  hands  the  finances 
of  the  country  could  more  safely 
be  trusted— in  theirs  who  always 
admiredand  adopted  his  principles, 
or  in  those  who  uniformly  vilified 
his  measures.** He  allowed  that 
there  was  ground  of  alarm  if  the 
bank  were  unable  to  resume  cash 
payments,  and  this  was  certainlv 
implied  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 
But  the  preamble  originated  inmis- 
take.«^Some  alteration  of  that  pre- 
amble was  required,  and  he  should 
see  that  the  alteration  should  be 
made.  He  admitted  that,  as  at 
present  drawn,  it  cast  a  most  un- 
founded reflection  upon  the  bank. 
It  at  present  said  that  the  restric- 
tion  must  be  continued,  in  order  to 
enable  the  bank  to  resume  payment, 
which  was  perfectly  false,  aldiough 
that  had  bc«n  formerly  true.  The 
bank  had  made  all  possible  prepa- 
rations for  resuming  payment. 
The' right  honourable  gentleman 
had  asked  what  inconvenience 
could  arise  fom  the  resumption  of 
payment  one  year  earlier?  He 
could  put  the  question  the  other 
way — ^What  inconvenience  could 
arise  from  continuing  the  restric- 
tion another  year  ?  Neither  the 
house  nor  a  committee  could  see, 
at  present,  whether  by  possibility 
a  nirther  restriction  might  not  be 
necessary.-The  foreign  operations 
which  required  such  large  loans 
this  year  would  be  closed  in  an- 
other, and  were  of  a  nature  that 


could  not  occur  a^n.  Whether 
France  could  obtam  a  similar  loan 
next  year,  he  would  leave  to  the 
judgement  of  any  man  acquainted 
with  these  matters.  Was  it  not, 
he  would  ask,  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  great  efforts  made 
this  year  had  proceeded  from 
their  anxiety  to  have  the  army  of 
occupation  removed  ?  They  pro- 
fessed that  no  loan  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  ordinary  and 
current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  therefore  believed  that 
France  would  not  a^in  require 
a  similar  loan.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  spoken  at 
some  length  of  the  bill  which  he 
had  postponed  yesterday.  He 
had  called  in  question  the  right  of 
calling  for  security  from  binkers 
for  the  circulation  of  their  notes. 
The  government  had  such  a  right 
in  alTcases  of  circulating  the  cur- 
rency of  the  realm ;  but  they  had 
the  right  particularly  to  do  so  in 
cases  of  coining,  which  was  the 
highest  power  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  intrusted.  If  any  man 
were  allowed  to  coin  to  any  extent* 
in  what  state  would  the  country 
be?  The  first  principle  of  the 
measure  was  to  limit  tne  circula- 
tion of  1/.  and  2/.  notes,  at  least 
without  a  security,  ths^t  the  poor 
should  not  suffer  by  their  circula- 
tion. Another  object  was  to  give 
to  the  issues  of  country  bankers 
the  private  convenience  of  a  go- 
vernment paper,  without  thensk 
or  inconvenience  of  being  so.  He 
had  been  asked  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  whether  he 
was  not  tohave  recourse  to  addi- 
tional stock  debentures.  He  never 
had  entertained  the  idea  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  proportion  had  been 
made  to  him,  but  he  dedareJl  it 
wholly  inexpedient.  The  right 
honour- 
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honoaraUe  gendeman  had  impu- 
ted blame  to  government  for  the 
rise  of  the  funds.  Some  indivi- 
doals  might  have  felt  inconveni- 
ence from  this  rise,  but  how  manf 
diousjmds  had  been  benefited  by 
it  ?  The  general  improvement  in 
industry^  Sie  diffusion  of  specula- 
tion and  trade*  the  revival  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  dif- 
fusion of  capital,  all  arose  from  the 
•rise  of  the  fundi.  He  should  now 
say  one  Vord  upon  a  subject  on 
which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
deman had  touched.  He  rad 
asked  what  advances  were  made 
tf  the  bank,  and  how  they  were 
to  be  reduced.  He  had  now  the 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that  the  re- 
daction of  those  advances  could  be 
carried  as  far  asit  was  necessary  for 
the  public  interest,  and  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  bank.  Sixteen 
millions  had  been  reduced,  and  so 
miich  was  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  unfunded  debt,  or  so  far  was 
the  paper  currency  reduced.  Since 
the  peace  there  was  no  country  in 
Europe  whose  finances  had  so 
much  improved.  In  no  other 
country  had  the  national  debt  been 
reduced.  In  this  coantry  our  na- 
tional debt  had  been  reduced 
50gCXX),000/.  since  the  peace.  Our 
unfunded  debt  had  indeed  in- 
creased in  the  mean  time ;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  year  we  were  alto- 
gether several  millions  less  in  debt 
man  at  the  peace.  In  this  country 
akme  were  taxes  reduced  ;  at  least 
m  no  other  country  were  they  re- 
duced to  such  an  extent.  In 
America  the  taxes  were  reduced 
8|000,000/.  of  dollars,  about 
$,000,000/.  sterling;  but  what 
was  that  to  17»000,000/.  which 
we  had  reduced  ?  Here  he  must 
remark,  Uiat  the  two  countries 
were  so  united,  thsn.  nothing  but 


injudicious  and  unwise  measures 
could  separate  America  from  this 
country.<*«So  far  as  any  measure 
could  ensure  permanent  amity, 
the  Americans  nad  used  the  most 
effectual  means  for  ensuring  the 
continuance  of  a  friendly  mter- 
course,  by  placing  the  whole  bf 
their  revenue  in  the  customs, 
which  depended  for  security  en- 
tirely on  tne  continuance  of  peace. 
The  ^ound  then  of  this  measure 
was  simply  this— the  extraordinary 
situation  t)f  foreign  countries  and 
the  extraordinary  relations  of  diis 
country  with  them,  were  such, 
that  no  man  of  experience  on  the 
subject  could  think  it  prudent  or 
safe  to  pay  in  specie.  The  attempt 
had  been  partially  made  last  Oc- 
tober, and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?— two  millions  and  a  half 
of  the  gold  currency  had  disap- 
peared. The  exchange  had  been 
said  to  be  unfavourable ;  but  how 
much  must  have  been  issued  to 
turn  the  scale  in  our  favour  in  a 
loan  of  30,000,000/.^  On  the  one 
side  there  were,  then,  evils  of  a 
most  formidable  nature  to  be  ap- 
prehended. What  inconvenience 
on  the  other  side  could  arise  from 
continuing  the  restriction  ?  It  was 
only  the  inconvenience  of  continu- 
ing^ for  one  year  bnger  a  state  of 
things  under  which  this  country 
had  enjoyed  the  highest  prospe- 
rity, but  a  state  of  things  which 
could  not  be  permanently  con- 
tinued, because  it  might  occasion 
danger  on  any  sudden  alarm.  On 
the  one  side,  then,  there  were 
great  dangers  and  certain  incon-  , 
veniences ;  on  the  other,  no  incon- 
venience and  fanciful  apprdlen- 
hensions.— >0n  these  grounds  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  to  ap- 
point a  committee. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  most 
L  4  extraor- 
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extraordinary  that  on  such  a  high- 
ly im^ortaat  apd  mostpprnplioatj^d 
^qv^tion  resistance  shQ.u}d  be  of- 
toed  to  inquiry,— r  As  therieht  ho- 
jQOurable  geoUeman  was  himself 
^uncertain  and  wavering  in  his 
plans  and  views,  he  ought. to  be 
•cprrected  or  confirmed  l?y  the  re- 
sult of  a  parliamentary  invesxiga- 
jtiQn, 

Sir  H.  Pamell  saw  no  reason 
for  continuing  the  bank  restric- 
Jtionsy  from  any  injurious  effect 
which  mi^htbe  apprehended  from 
the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans  on 
the  state  of  the  exchanges* 

Mr,  Charles  Grant  junior  ob- 
jc^cted  to  the  committee  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  subject  was 
pn^  of  such  infinite  difiicultyy  that 
the  house  could  not  be  assisted  by 
the.  deliberations  of  a  copamittee. 
On  these  grounds  therefore  he 
'pustoppose  the  motion  altogether. 

Mr,  J.  P.  Grant  did  not  believe 
that  foreign  loa;is  affected  the 
state  of  the  currency  at  all.  The 
'^h^ole  subject  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance»  and  demanded  serious 
inquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  now 
pr  at  what  future  time  it  would  be 
expedient  for  the  bank  to  resume 
cash  payments. 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose,  apxidst 
•cries  of  "  Question !"  which  ren- 
dered the  commencing  words  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
somewhat  inaudible.  Proceeding, 
he  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
bullion  committee,  which,  what- 
ever  reproach  and  ridicule  might 
attacH  to.  the  assertion,  he  could 
not  avoid  considering  as  an  able, 
luminous,  and  satisfactory  ejtposi- 
pon  of  the  interesting  subject  of 
which  it  treated.  It  had  been 
prepared  by  a  gentleman.  (Mr. 
Horner]  whose  enlarged  mind  was 
well  calculated  to  investigate  any 


subj^t  with  pr^fotsioo,  but  wbidi 
had  been  applied  to  this  question 
.with  peculiar  success.  He  could 
iiot  conclude  ^is  brief  observation 
of  that  distinguished  individual, 
without  expresung  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  then  present  to  asusc 
their  deliberations  w.ith  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgement. — Advertiog  to 
the  question  before  the  house,  he 
observed,  that  the  year  18-16, 
when  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  diminished,  and  when  the  ex- 
changes were  in  our  fayour,  would 
have  been  the  most  favourable 
period  for  a  resumption  by  the 
bank  of  cash  payipents ;  but  he 
did  not  regard  the  present  as  the 
mpst  proper  time,  on  account,  of 
the  foreign  loans  which  were  Ike* 
gotiating  in  the  country^  and 
whiph  neQessarily  occasioned  re- 
mittances of  specie.  He  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  concur* 
rence  with  Mr.  Tierney,  in  tbiiik- 
ing  that,  though  soHoe  difficulty 
might  attend  the.  resumption  of 
Ga£  paymeuts^yet  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  its  producing  any  serious 
convulsion  in  the  country.  He 
fully  admitted  that  it  was  theduty 
of  the  bank  gradually  to  resume 
payments  in  specie.  To  withdraw 
the  restriction  now  would  soon 
force  the  country  into  its  paper 
circulation  with  renewed  and  pro- 
bably incurable  evil. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  it 
monstrous  that  the  bank  should, 
without  any  inquiry,  be  allowed 
to  raise  or  depreciate  at  their  pl^- 
sure  the  property  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  kingdom* 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  the  bsink 
had  done  every  thing  that  de- 
pended on  ihem  towards  the  re- 
sumption  of  cash  payments ;  it 
had  by  two  successive  issues  of 
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'^fUd  coitt  eBdeayoared  grmdvaSlty 
0>  introduce  a  metallic  currency. 
iMuspicions  circnm stances,  out  of 
4ibe  conttx)!  of  the  hmk,  had  oc- 
caiioued  these  attraiipts  to  fail.  As 
to  the  issues  of  the  bank,  tbey  had 
iicen  increased  from  1816»in  con- 
eequence  of  the  withdrawing  about 
that  lanw  of  most  of  the  country 
jBOCes :  a  restriction  of  the  isnie  of 
the  bank  was,  in  his  ww  of  the 
anbject,  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  system  ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  house  it  was  the 
iotention  of  the  bank  to  adopt  it ; 
imi  it  must  be  done  with  great 
caution,  and  there  might  be  cir- 
cimftstances  whicht  eren  at  the  mo- 
jnest  of  resuming  cash  payments, 
would  render  itexpedient  to  pursue 
^diffinent  conduct. 

Lord  Castiereagh  would^  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,  only  direct 
his  attention  to  the  argument  of 
inquiry,  so  strongly  urged  on  the 
other  sode.  The  motion  uf  the  ri^ht 
hononrablo gentleman  (Mr. Tier- 
ney)  in>olTed  three  points  of  in- 
qnsry— -Ist,  Widi  regard  to  the 
private  banking  system  ;  2d,  As 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  ; 
suid  Sd,  An  inquiry  as  to  what  re- 
strictions should  be  inpofe-ed  upon 
tbe>bank,.  to  prevent  an  improvi- 
dent issue.  Agatnstthe  latter  con- 
sideration be  strongly  protested. 
It  was  not,  he  conceived,  the  duty 
of  this  house  to  interfere  or  en* 
croach  upon  the  independence  of 
the  bank.  He  represented,  in 
strong  terms,  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  bank  would  be  placed 
if  it  were  obliged  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  upon  them,  when  it 
was  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
%GOa,000  sovereigns  and  half^o- 
vereigns  which  had  been  issued 
had  boetk  sent  out  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Tierney  ^  briefly '. rftplted, 
when  the  question  was  loudly 
'  calWd  for,  and  strangers  were  or- 
dered to  wii^raw. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were^-^Ayes99;  Noes  164  ;  Ma- 
jority against  the  motipn  65, 

May  4.— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  that  the  house  should  rescklve 
Itself  into  a  committee  of  siip^y. 
The  estimates  of  the  commissary 
department,  the  army  extraordi- 
naries,  and  the  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, were  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  the  said  committee. 

The  speaker  having  left  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Bankes  called  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  report 
which  had  been  laid  before  the 
•  house  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bumey's  library. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  ceconomy 
and  retrenchment,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  not  reduced<to  so  low  a  state 
as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  some 
encouragement  to  literature.  The 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  Burney  %fas 
extremely  valuable  >n  many  par- 
ticulars.  Many  eminent  persons 
considered  that  it  contained  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  Greek 
literature  that  had  i>een  formed 
by  any  one  individual.  He  had 
enriched  the  Greek  dramatic 
.poets  by  many  remarks  of  his 
own,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars.  In  short,  it  was  a  li- 
brary of  which  the  public  ought 
to  be  proud;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  dispersed,  many  years  migiit 
elapse  before  so  valuable  a  col- 
lection could  be  obtained.  He 
should  move,  therefore,'  that  the 
sum  of  1 3^.5007.  <  be  paid  to  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr«  Burney, 
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.  as  the  price  of  hb  books,  manu- 
scriptsy  collections,  IScc. 

Mr*  Curwen  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  collec- 
tion, but  it  was  of  a  nature  to 
gratify  individual  curiosity  rather 
Sian  to  promote  any  object  of 
public  utility.  In  tlie  state  in 
which  our  finances  now  were,  and 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  good  the  public  engage- 
ments, he  could  not  consent  to 
spend  a  single  shilling  upon  any 
object  of  indulgence  or  curiosity, 
however  liberal. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  said  this  was 
not  a  vote  lor  the  absolute  sum 
of  13,500/.  Independent  of  the 
deduction  to  be  made,  in  consi- 
deration of  it,  from  the  annual 
sum  voted  to  the  Museum,  the 
sale  of  duplicates,  which  the  ac- 
cession of  the  late  Dr.  Bumey's 
collection  would  render  advisable, 
was  expected  to  produce  8000/. 
This  collection  embraced  a  great 
variety  of  documents,  and  of  cu- 
rious memoranda,  that  seemed 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  a  national 
repository  of  authorities  on  every 
subject  of  literary  or  scientific  re- 
ference. What  seemed  to  him  to 
be  of  especial  value,  was  the  un- 
broken series  of  newspapers  from 
the  period  of  their  earliest  publi- 
cation, whichlie  could  not  regard 
in  any  other  light  than  as  most 
valuable  historical  documents. 
The  various  editions  of  ancient 
authors  appeared  likewise  to  him 
to  9fford  the  means  of  improving, 
to  a  great  de|;ree,  the  knowledge 
of  Grecian  literature— an  object 
not  less  important  from  its  con- 
nexion with  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try, than  its  tendency  to  inspire 
just  notions  of  public  freedom. 

Mr.  Lockhart  doubted  whether 


the  pesent  was  a  proper  case  fin* 
the  mtervention  of  the  state.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  there  was 
in  it  any  work  which  might  im- 
part a  new  light  to  the  truths  of 
philosophy,  any  addition  to  the 
present  stock  of  historical  know- 
ledge, or  even  a  single  fragment 
of  ancient  oratory,  he  moold 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  motion. 
As  it  was,  although  he  was  fully 
disposed  to  ]|dmire  those  who  ex- 
celled in  these  liberal  pursuits,  he 
considered  that  the  promotion  of 
them  ought  to  be  left  to  the  ad*» 
miration  and  support  of  indivi- 
duals. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  and  ex- 
I>ressed  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  those  reflections  ^ich  had 
been  cast  on  that  sort  of  litera- 
ture that  had  hitherto  formed  the 
basis  of  education,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  every  nation 
of  Europe.  Had  not  these  works 
been  the  earliest  study,  the  con- 
stant exercise,  the  favourite  mo- 
dels of  the  most  eminent  and 
accomplished  of  mankind?  He 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  branch 
of  knowledge  undervalued  |  but 
inasmuch  as  this  involved  the  ele- 
ments of  our  morals  and  our  taste, 
it  was  of  more  extensive  import- 
ance than  any  pursuit  of  what  is 
commonly  called  science.  It  was 
too  roach  to  hear  the  charge 
of  wasteful  expenditure  directed 
against  such  a  purpose,  in  a  coun* 
try  which  had  more  successfiiUy 
applied  the  fruits  of  learning  and 
science  to  the  businessof  life  than 
any  other ;  the  country  in  which 
Watt  had,  bythe  persevering  ap- 
plication of  a  single  principle,  sur- 
passed every  other  individual  in 
the  degree  in  which,he  had  added 
to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
state; 
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state ;  a  Davy,  who»  among  tbe 
brilliant  series  of  his  discoveries^ 
had  at  length  invented  the  means 
of  saving  annually  a  number  of 
human  lives.  Sureljr  this  was  not 
the  nation  in  which  it  should  be 
said  that  knowledge  and  science 
were  articles  of  luxury,  matters 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  opu- 
lent only.  The  present  system  of 
education  could  not  be  properly 
judged  of  without  a  reference  to 
Its  general  operation  on  the  minds 
.  and  morals  of  society,  which  were 
most  favourably  influenced  by  that 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
writers,  and  even  the  disposition 
to  exaggerate  their  merit,  which 
it  tended  to  inspire^ 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  sum  of  1,350,000/.  was 
then  voted  for  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army ;  as  also  the  sum  of 
50,000/*  for  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  the  army  in  Ireland* 

28,000/.  was  voted  to  the  Afri- 
can company,  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  their  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

3,000/.  was  voted  to  the  board 
of  agriculture. 

394,700/.  for  provisions,  &c. 
to  the  troops  on  n>reign  stations, 
and  cbe  commissariat;  and  99,000/. 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
barrack  department. 

Mr.Arbuthnot  then  proposed 
a  resolution,  granting  25,000/.  for 
defraying  the  expenses  attendant 
on  the  making  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  uie  eastern 
and  western  seas,  by  the  Caledo- 
nian canal ;  on  which  a  conver* 
sation  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  honourable  gentle- 
man withdrawing  the  resolution, 
in  order  to  bring  forward  another 
for  a  laiger  grant,  after  the  holi- 


days, whid),  after  a  few  words^ 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  then  proposed 
10,000/.  for  the  buildirijg^  of  the 
college  of  Edinburgh.  The  whole 
sum  mat  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary was  80,000/.  The  10,000/. 
now  proposed  would  nearly  com- 
plete the  work. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
as  was  likewise  a  resolution  grant- 
ing S,494'/.  for  the  repairs  of' 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapeU  The 
whole  sum  expended  on  this 
work  was  23,000/.  and  only  a 
few  thousands  more  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.Arbuthnot  then  proposed 
75,000/.  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
mint.  I 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  objected  to  the 
resolution,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  expense  should  not  have 
been  incurred  in  coininj^  gold, 
which  was  either  not  put  mto  cir- 
culation, or  which  disappeared  as 
soon  as  it  was  issued. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  thai  by  the 
regulations  of  the  coinage,  the 
mint  was  obliged  to  coin  all  the 
gold  sent  in.-^Thisex^se,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  avoided,  if  in- 
dividuals chose  to  send  gold  for 
cbinage.  If  sent  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  had  been  received  for 
four  or  five  months,  8,000,000/. 
would  be  coined,  of  which  seven 
had  already  been  coined.  All  this 
bullion  came  from  the  bank  of 
England ;  but  after  it  had  been 
coined,  tlie  mint  had  no  right  to 
inquire  where  it  went.  Two  mil- 
lion»  and  a  half  had  disappeared, 
but  sev  en  millions  had  been  coin- 
ed. The  remainder  was  in  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  as  a  part  of 
their  preparation  for  resuming 
cash  payments. 
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•     The  question  ^vms  then  put,  and 
the  following  sunjs  Toted  :— 

75,000/.  for  the  coinage  of  the 
year  1818. 

54,337/.  to  make  good  the  de- 
'.ficiency  in  calling  in  the  old  silver 
coin.  , 

2lfi00L  for  printing  tnc  votes 
of  the  house,  reports,  and  other 
papers,  1818. 

3,500/.  for  printing  the  73d 
volume  of  the  journals. 

5,000/,  for  re-printing  jour- 
nals of  1818. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet, 
the  bill  respecting  the  rewards 
given  on  the  conviction  of  offend- 
ers was  committed. 

The  attorney-general  t)bjected 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  rewards, 
considering  that  some  benefit  was 
obtained  by  them;  he  therefore 
offered  an  amendment,  by  which 
a  discretion  was  given  to  the  judge, 
ih  case  of  conviction  or  acquittal, 
to  give  what  reward  he  thought 
proper,  and  to  whom  he  thought 
proper,  whether  to  the  appre- 
henders  or  to  the  witnesses.  This 
amendment  he  proposed  instead 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  bill. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  corrtended  that 
such  an  amendment  would  defeat 
the  chief  object  of  the  bill :  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  would  not 
prevent  conspiracies  to  obtain 
blood- money.  Such  a  conspiracy 
could  seldom  indeed  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  judge,  and 
when  it  did  not,  the  prisoner 
would  be  convicted,  and  conspi- 
rators would  obtain  the  reward ; 
if  they  conld  impose  upon  the 
jury  to  convict,  it  would  not  be 
more  difiScult  to  impose  upon  the 
judge  to  reward. 

'  The  solicitor.general  defended 
the  amendment,  arguing  that  the 
great  evils  of  the  system  would  be 


removed  if  the  certainty  of  re- 
•  ward  were  done  away  with,  aftd 
if  it  were  Tiot  made  to  depend 
solely  upon  conviction. 

The  amendment  wasdien  agreed 
to. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he 
rose  to  move  for  the  dts^charge  of 
Thomas  Fergusson,  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  by  the  house 
for  an  attempt  to  iiifluence  the 
vote  of  a  freeholder  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  consider  the  treat- 
ment of  that  man,  one  of  gross 
injustice,  when  one  called  to  mind 
the  course  and  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  an  occasion  something 
similar,  in  which  a  noble  lord  op- 
posite (lord  Castlereagh)  had 
been  concerned.  At  the  time 
when  the  motion  he  alluded  to 
against  that  noble  lord  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  would  have 
become  thie  character  of  the 
house  to  show  a  resolution  to 
maintain  their  own  'privileges 
against  whoever  might  trans^ 
gress  them — to  treat  high  or 
low  with  the  same  imparttaH- 
ty.  If  such  had '  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  house,  little  room  for 
complaint  would  exist  now.  But 
when  they  recollected  what  hap* 
pened  when  the  noble  lord  was 
charged  with  having  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  seat  for  a  gentleman 
in  ^e  most  odious  way — by  the 
exercise  of  India  patronage — be- 
ing moreover  a  member  of  the 
India  board,  constituted  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  paironage— the 
'other  person,  for  whom  the  influ- 
ence was  exercised,  being  also  a 
member  of  the  same  board — 
Vlien  there  were  so  many  cir- 
rumstances  rendering  that  trans- 
action  so  aggravated  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  pernicious  iit'its  cf- 
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fects  ^for  be  both  thei> .  and  now  • 
tboogbt  that  the  noble  lord's  be- 
ing a  minister  was  a  heinous  ag* 
gravation  of  the  ofFenc©)— when 
they  bore  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
the  issue  of  them»  they  could 
scarcely  say  that  the  measure  of 
justice  dealt  out  to  the  two  of- 
fenders was  equal.  However,  he 
was  not  then  anxious  to  punish 
the  noble  lord,  because  he  looked 
upon  his  offence  to  be  not  a  very 
great  one  in  a  moral  foini  afvuw, 
uiiough  a  more  utuomtUutional  one 
could  not  exist.  But  it  was  the 
judgement  of  the  house  on  that 
occasion  that  was  to  be  consider- 
ed—and they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, that  as  the  proceeding  by  the 
n.oble  lord  had  been  only  begun, 
and  not  completed,  thejr  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt  s^ny  defini- 
tive measure.  Let  th^  m  now  turn 
to  Fergusson's  case-^a  i;^ase  that 
did  not  contain  the  oa&>hundredth 
part  of  the  guilt  of  the  noUe 
lord's.  The  noble  lord  attempted 
to  influence  election  by  wholesale 
—to  bargain  for  a  sbat.  Fergus- 
son  only  aimed  at  influencing  a 
single  vote*— he  had  incurred  only 
the  minimum  of  guUu  Here  was 
no  scandalous  abuse  of  patron- 
age ;  besides,  it  was  a  case  only 
iust  in  embryo.  Every  reason  for 
lenity  that  could  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  noble  lord,  would  apply 
with  tenfold  force  to  that  of  Fer- 
gnssoni  yet  the  latter  had  been 
brought  from  Scotland,  and  al- 
ready subjected  to  a  heavy  pu- 
nishment. He  would  be  gUd  to 
know  the  distinction  in  the  two 
cases;  why  this  poor  individual 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment«  while  the  noble  Iprd  was 
suffered  to  go  ixet  without  any 
censure  ?  But  subsequently  to  the 
transaction  be  had  alluded  to^  the 


nol^le'  lord,  with  his  colleague^- 
Mr.  Perceval,  was  accused  in  the  - 
house  of  having  connived  at  the 
absolute  sale  of  a  seat  under  the 
disposal  of  government ;  and  sir 
Henry  Wellesley  was  proved  to 
have  actually  received  the  price 
of  it.  That  was  not  all — ^for 
when  the  member  who  had  paid  , 
his  money  for  the  seat  wished  to 
vote  in  the  house  according  to  the  , 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  be  was 
told  that  he  must,  in  honour,  ei- 
ther vote  for  those  by  means  of 
whom  he  had  got  into  parlia- 
ment, or  resign-^and  the  mem- 
ber in  consequence  did  resign. 
Here  was  every  aggravation— « 
a  corrupt  purchase  oy  money  of 
a  seat,  wicli  an  implied  obligation 
of  voting  agreeably  to  the/wishes 
of  ministers.  It  appeared  that  in 
the  opinion  of  certain  persons^ 
there  was  not  only  a  pariian^nt- 
ary  language^  but  a  parliamentary 
^0fi/fi(iifr-T-the  former  allowing  to 
ioyr^  the  latter  to  da  any  thmg,  ' 
The  purchasing  member,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  recognise  this  sp&. 
cies  of  conscience,  and  resigned 
his  seat.  Here  was  a  case  ofcor- 
ruption  complete^  and  carried . 
through  all  its  parts.  What  was- 
said  then  upon  that  affiiir  being 
btought  before  the  house  ?  Whjr* 
honourable  members  got  up  in 
their  places,  and  declared  the 
practice  was  as  natortom  astbivm  * 
at  now  day  f  as  aommon  as  the  strtets 
of  the  mtirapolis.  With  such  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  that  house  was  composed 
—after  the  various  descriptions  of 
the  undue  means  generally  used 
for  admission  into  Uiat  house,and  - 
with  particular  force  in  that  peti* 
tion  which  has  been  lying  on  the 
table  for  fiye-and-twenty  years, 
statiagt   and  offering  to  proves 
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that  the  crown*  cither  SrecHj  or 
indirectljt  returned  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  that 
nme^  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  consisted  of  men  neces* 
saHly  and  naturally  attached  to 
the  interesu  of  the  peers — it  was 
too  hard  that  an  unfriended  mdi- 
vidnal  should  undergo  every  se- 
verity of  punishment,  on  pretence 
of  sullying  xhefurUy  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  house,  while  mini* 
sters  practised  much  more  aggra- 
vated offences  with  perfect  impu- 
nity.—But  it  seemed  that  r0be  of 
furity  could  be  thrown  o£F,  and 
put  on  again,  according  to  conve- 
nience. Did  they  think  that  the 
people  were  so  blind  that  they 
would  look  at  this  case  with  any 
other  feelines  than  those  of  indig- 
natjion,  as  he  did  i  The  transac- 
tion reminded  him  of  the  fable,  in 
whi^h  the  beasU  of  the  forests 
were  made  to  assemble,  in  order 
to  discover  the  cause  that  excit^ 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  in 
inflicting  a  contagious  malady 
i;diich  had  committed  terrible  ra- 
vages among  them.  The  lion 
came  forward  and  said—**  It  is 
true  I  have  put  a  few  animals  to 
death  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  but 
surely  that  cannot  be  the  cause." 
The  bear,  the  vrolf,  &c.  made 
similar  declarations,  and  were  all 
acquitted  by  acclamation.  At 
length  the  ass  came  into  the 'as- 
sembly, and,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, confessed  that  he  had  sto- 
len some  cabbages ;  upon  which 
all  the  beasts  together  cried  out, 
that,  undoubtecfly,  he  was  the 
criminal. — It  was  in  vain  for  that 
house  to  talk  of  preservine  its 
character— that  was  gone  long 
since,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
have  been  otherwise— 
*  Thieves  for  itealing  have  authority, 
.  When  judges  steal  thenuelvet!*' 


Ministers  themselves  carried  on 
the  transactions  for  which  Fer-^ 
gtisson  was  imprisoned,  and,  when 
discovered,  were  defended.  If 
the  noble  lord  were  sufiered  to  eo 
free,  why  was  Fergusson  to  be 
punished  ?  The  latter  might  state 
that  he  knew  there  were  laws 
against  what  he  had  attempted  to 
do,  but  that  now  the  house  of 
commons  had  put  a  very  difier- 
ent  construction  on  those  laws. 
He  might  say.  The  house  of  com- 
mons have  declared  that  these 
laws  are  obsolete—- tliey  are  not  to 
be  put  in  force :— how,  then,  can 
they  uke  offence  at  my  conduct  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
understand  how  Fergusson,  who 
had  followed  the  example  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  followed  him 
*<  baudfassihus  ttfuit"  should  be 
punished,  while  the  noble  lord  had 
been  so  fully  protected.  He  should 
not  detain  the  house  any  longer. 
The  case  lay  in  a  very  small  com- 
pass, and  therefore  he  should  con- 
clude by  moving— *•  That  Tho- 
mas Fergusson  be  dischargedforth-  ' 
with." 
The  question  having;  been  put, 
LordCastlereagh  said,he  should 
not  have  risen  on  this  ocnsion, 
vrere  it  not  that  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  baronet  was  so  much 
addressed  to  him.  As  he  did  not 
know  all  the  circumstances- of  the 
case  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  motion  alluded,  not  having 
been  present  at  the  committee  of 
privileges  which  had  inquired  in- 
to it,  he  should  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  on  that  case.  But  it 
was  very  plain  tliat  the  honour- 
able baronet  did  not  bring  for- 
ward this  motion  out  of  any  ten- 
derness for  Mr.  Fergusson,  but 
with  a  view  to  serve  that  purpose, 
so  common  with  the  honourable 
baronet* 
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Imronety  who  never  omitted  any 
occasion  of  bringing  forward  any 
tfamginpast  transactions  which 
he  thought  would  turn  against  the 
dignity  of  parliament*  and  to  de- 
grade it  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
«— He  had  nniformly  observed,  that 
vAenever  there  happened  to  be 
any  meeting  oat  of  aoors  in  which 
the  honourable  baronet  did  not  fill 
that  space  in  the  public  fye  which 
he  was  wont  to  do  on  such  occa^ 
sionSy  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
himself  to  the  good  opinion  of 
diose  worthy  characters^  in  whose 
estimation  he  had  fallen,  by  some 
corresponding  effort  against  the 
constitution  widiin  the  doors  of 
parliament.— >For  his  own  part, 
no  feeling  of  soreness  at  the  at- 
tacic  of  the  honourable  baronet 
should  induce  him  to  enter  into 
tlie  consideration  of  a  question 
on  which  the  house  had  aready 
decided.  And  as  to  the  present 
question,  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  house,  and  of  tho&e 
who  were  present  on  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  examination  of 
tfa^t  case  was  intrusted.  But  be 
apprehended  that  the  honourable 
baronet  would  not  be  more  suc- 
cessful on  the^  present  occasion 
than  on  the  many  others  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  constitution,  and  to  lower  the 
dienity  of  parliament* 

sAt.  W,  Wynn  considered  this 
an  extraordinary  proceeding;  that 
the  honourable  baronet  should 
bring  forward  this  motion  without 
notice,  merely  because  nine  years 
ago  a  former  parliament  did  not 
do  its  duty,  and  punish  the  noble 
lord  for  a  similar  offence.  A  cen- 
sure was  certainly  passed  on  the 
noble  lord,  which,  indeed,  was 
much  too  mild*  But  next  year, 
all  transactions  of  this  kind  were 


made  offences  in  future.  The 
honouraUe  bkronet  had  laid  no 
grounds  for  hi«  motion,  which  he 
had  brought  forward  without  no- 
tice, after  he  had  not  thought  fit 
to  attend  his  duty,  when  this  man 
was  committed  to  Newgate«  If ' 
this  motion  was  agreed  to,  it 
would  be  declaring  that  bribery 
was  no  offence,  and  that  the  house 
had  no  privileges* 

Colonel  Wood  reminded  the 
honourable  baronet  of  his  SOO 
millers  at  the  Middlesex  election, 
who  voted  for  him  on  a  mill  not 
biiilt,  and  for  which  they  had  only 
subscribed  the  night  before ;  and 
that  the  sheriffs  were  sent  to  New- 
gate for  gross  partiality  to  the  ho- 
nourable baronet.  He  reminded 
hini  also  of  the  two  subsequent 
elections ; '  and  believed  that,  if 
the  right  hon.  baronet  should  start 
again,  lie  would  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful.  • 

Mr.  Brand  was  sorry  that  so 
many  personal  reflections  should 
have  passed  on  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance*  Agreeing,  as 
he  did,  in  much  that  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  said,  yet  he  could 
not  support  his  motion  by  his  vote. 
But  how  those  gentlemen  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord 
and  Mr.  Perceval  could  oppose 
this  motion,  he  did  not  know; 
but  he  would  leave-  them  to  re- 
concile it  to  their  consciences  as 
they  could,  while  he  maintained 
the  consistency  of  his  former  vote. 

Sir  F*  Burdett  said,  nothing 
personal  had  been  intended  by 
him.  As  to  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tions, he  had  more  reason  to  re- 
member them  than  any  in  the 
house.  He  had  twice  had  the  re- 
medy of  the  house  on  contested 
elections,  but  he  could  not  sup- 
port a  third.  As  to  the  mill  votes, 

they 
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they  "vrere  contested  before  die  - 
committee  wkh*  much  legal  argu- 
mentt  as  being  good.  He  should 
not  divide  the  hoose  on  this  mo- 
tioHy  because  one  set  of  gentle* 
men  would  oppose  him  from  con« 
srstencyy  and  another  from  incon- 
sistency. 

The  motiop  wa^-then  negatived 
without  a  divisi(H)» 

Lord  Castleres^h  rose  to  move 
a  renewad  of  the  alien  bill ;  and  in 
doing  so  he  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  detain  the  house  long,  as 
the  subjeet  had  been  often  debated. 
He  begged  the  house  to  recollectf  > 
th^t  (his  peace  alien  bill  was  of  a 
much  milder  character  than  the 
war  alien  bill  of  1793.  Peace 
being  restored  at.  Amiens,  aliens 
were  admitted  without  restriction  $ 
but  a  power  was  reserved  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country  if  they 
conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
dangerous  to  the  state.  That 
was  the  principle  of  the  law  he 
vns  about  to  propose  and  by  the 
returns  (so  mildly  had -the  law 
been  exercised)  .there  had  been 
only  nine  persons  removed  in  the 
l9st  six  years)  and  out  of  thai 
number  only  one  last  year*.  If 
hononrable  gentlemen  would  look 
at  other  govemments^'they  would 
see  that  the  precautions  taken  by 
parliament  nad  shown  that  no 
uncjuiet  persons  could  carry  on 
their  machinations  in  this  country 
as  they  had  done  in  the  Nether- 
laiidsy  where  they  got  the  pi«ss  - 
in  their  power,  and  disgraced  Eu- 
rope by  their  calumnies;  and  he 
knew  that  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  set  on  foot  by  such  tur- 
buleat  spirits  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  contimie  the  56th  of  the 


king,  respecting  foretgoerf  ani« 
ving  in  and  continuing  io  reside 
in  Skh  country.  On  the  questioa' 
being  put, 

.  Ix>rd  Althorp  observed,  that 
the  danger  of  allowinj^  foreigners 
to  reside  in  this  country  without 
proper  checks,  was  occasioned  by 
the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution: that  time,  however,  had 
passed  by,  and  he  thought  the 
sooner  we  returned  to  the  forms 
of  our  constitution  the  betters 
This  was  the  reason  he  wished  to 
enter  *his  protest  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lamb  also  protested  againsfc 
an  alien  bill  in  time  of  peace*  He 
would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  until  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  strongly  obfectfcd 
to  the  continuance  of  a  measure 
at  variance  with  the- principles  of 
our  constitution*  This  cottntry 
had  always  been  looked  to  by 
other  countries,  as  the  sanctuary 
of  persons  prosecuted  for  religious 
opinions  by  the  tyranny  of  thrit 
own  governments.  He  should 
not  be  deserving  of  the  protection 
which  he  enjoyed^  and  which  was 
afforded  to  his  ancestors  on  that 
account,  if  he  did  not  acknow-* 
ledge  that  protection,  and  £eel 
grateful  that  it  had  been  afforded 
to  them.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentlemaa  condemned  the* 
praetieeof  lending  the  authority 
of  this  govemmene  to  the  wishes  • 
of  any  confederated  monaichs» 
and  he  must  d^idedly  negative 
the  bill. 

The  house  then  divided.  For 
the  bill,  55  i  Against  it,  18.*^ 
Majority,  37.   ^ 

The  noble  lord  then  brought 
in  the  billi  whidi  was  read  a  firfet 
time* 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Debates  on  the  Bill  for  regulating   Public  Schools. — Irish  assisseeT 
,  Taxes^'^Prevention  of  Forgery, — Jlien  BilL^^Treatment  of  Slaves* 
— Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular. — Committee  of'  Suppli/, — French  Indem^ 
nities.'^Poor  Laws  Amendment  BilL-^Lotterics, 


HOUSE  of  Commons,  May  8. 
— Mr.  Brougham,  in  rising 
to  move  the  committee  on  the 
bill  for  regulating  public  charity 
schools,  went  into  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  produced  before  the 
committee  on  the  subject;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  funds 
ibr  these  purposes  in  laj'ge  towns 
were  ample;  and  the  upper  classes 
not  only  contributed  their  money, 
but  their  time  also,  for  the  im- 
pzx>vement  of  the  poor.  He  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  town  in  the  kingdom 
containing  10,000  persons,  where 
there  was  not  at  least  one  institu- 
tion* in  most  cases  more,  for  thb 
education  of  the  poor  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  to  have  this  point 
well  und^stood  by  those  gentle- 
men who  were  disposed  to  give 
parliamentary  aid  to  these  esta- 
bli^ments,  tor  he  was  sbre  that 
if  grants  were  annually  made, 
the  subscriptions,  which  now 
amounted  to  various  sums,  from 
500/.  to  15.00/.  per  year  upon  each 
establishment,  would  fall  o£F,  and 
the  spirit  of  private  individuals 
woala  relax,  till  the  education  of 
the  poor  would  be  entirely  neg- 
lected. He  oueht  to  state,  that 
the  committee  had  enioyed  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  G.  Dyer's  as- 
sistance in  their  investigation, 
whose  liberal  mirid  and  generous 
principles  were  well  known  among 
the  friends  of  public  education.—- 
1818. 


The  committee  had  divided  their 
jnquiries  into  two  branches,  one 
comprising  the  school  establish- 
ment in  large  towns,  and  the 
other  the  state  of  education  in 
country  jplaces.  In  London,  the 
number  of  children  educated  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  was  475^ 
at  an  expense  of  8859/.,  for  which 
they  were  completely  laueht  and 
clothed ;  one  or  two  hundred  be^ 
ing  boarded  as  well  as  clothed  for 
tliat  sum.  He  then  proceeded  to 
notice  the  heavy  expenses  of  some 
establishments^  and  said,  that  in 
one  instance,  where  the  care  of 
each  pupil  in  queen  Anne's  time 
cost  only  SOr.  it  now  amounted  to 
9/.  In  turning  their  attention  to 
the  country,  the  committee  were 
led  to  one  result  from  their  in- 
quiries, namely,  that  all  classes, 
whether  the  means  were  possessed 
or  not,  had  a  most  ardent,  con- 
stant,! 3-^^  strenuous  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  education.— 
In  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  in- 
formation, the  committee  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  those  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  who 
were  connected  with  school  esta- 
blishments ;  and  such  had  been 
tlieir  alacrity,  that  in  tlie  course 
of  ten  days  at  the  furthest,  from 
6,000  to  7>000  letters  in  answer 
had  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  from  a  compari- 
son of  these  letters  that  the  result 
had  been  taken,  which  must  be  so 
gratifying  to  the  house.  With' 
M'  respect 
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respect  to  the  difference  in  reli- 
gious opinions,  each  sect  might 
establish  its  own  school  in  large 
towns.  Not  so  in  small  towns, 
for  there  the  minority  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  if  they  happened  to  be 
dissenters',  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  majority  were  dis- 
senters, they  admitted  the  church- 
men*— [The  honourable  gentle- 
man here  complained  of  the  want 
of  attention  in  the  house,] — To 
remedy  the  defect  of  education 
in  the  remoter  and  less  populous 
districts  of  England,  the  house 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in 
Scotland,  namely,  parish  schools. 
The  late  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr, 
Windham  had  made  many  obser- 
vations on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject j  tlie  former,  with  his  un- 
bounded philanthropy,  viewed  it 
in  a  proper  light,  while  the  latter, 
full  of  paradoxes,  was  at  variance 
with  the  progress  of  intellectual 
wisdom.  But  tlie  time  was  hap- 
pily arrived  when  there  were  no 
.  longer  two  parties  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  all  agreed  in  the  wikdom  of 
educating  tne  poor,  and  all  were 
prepared  in  the  laudable  exertion. 
In  this  cause  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  had  taken  the  lead.  So 
far  back  as  the  year  1492,  they 
did  themselves  the  honour  of  pla- 
cing  on  their  statute  books  a  law, 
by  which  "  the  barons,  and  all 
persons  above  the  rank  of  com- 
mon freeholders,  were  compelled 
to  send  their  sons  to  a  grammar 
school  to  learn  Latin.*^— After 
*  this,  measures  were  gradually  ta- 
ken to  carry  education  down  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  King 
Charles  the  First,  whatever  he 
was  in  this  country,  had  been  a 
great  reformer  in  Scotland;  he 


was  the  author  of  that  great  ^- 
clesiastical  changie— the  general 
commutation  of^^tythesj  and  it 
was  he  who  first  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  parish  schools.  This  sy- 
stem was  first  propounded  by  an 
act  of  council,  and  afterwards 
made  the  subject  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament. But  it  was  not  till  ^ter 
the  revolution  that  the  Scottish 
parliament,  by  one  of  their  best 
and  last  act^s,  rendered  the  system 
of  parish  schools  universal  in  Scot- 
land. After  above  a  century  of 
experience,  it  was  still  found  that 
this  system  was  most  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  was  attended  with  mo- 
derate expense.  The  school-house 
was  a  building  little  better  than  a 
bam,  which  in  Scotland  cost 
about  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  and 
which  in  this  country  might  bte 
erected    for    about    a    hundred 

Eounds.  For  this  outfit  and  a  sa- 
iry  of  20/.  per  annum,  the  whole 
of  Scotland  enjoyed  benefits  which 
in  their  consequences  extended 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
classes  of  the  community ;  mso- 
much  that  now,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  over  the  whole  >3irorld,  the 
name  of  a  Scotchman  was  always 
combined  with  the  quality  of  a 
good  education.  It  was  to  that 
quality  that  the  great  ease,  the 
coiiiparative  happmess,  and  what 
was  called  the  success  in  life  of 
Scotchmen  in  general,  was  attri- 
butable. In  what  part  of  the 
world  were  Scotchmen  not  to  be 
found  ?— What  country  was  there 
which  had  not  benefited  by  thenl  ? 
In  Germany  and  Switzerland  they 
settled,  and  di^eminated  the  prac- 
tice of  industry  ;  and  indeed  In  all 
other  countries.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
he  said— >"  Wait  till  you  have  ha'd 
'  acbm« 
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a  coniinittee»  and  then  see  what 
the  result  of  the  report  may  be." 
This  he  had  now  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  the  house  would  be  fur* 
nished  with  information  on  which 
to  proceed,  on  a  measure  which, 
sooner  or  later,  he  was  convinced 
the  house  was  to  adopt.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  re- 
ferred to  the  evidence  taken  be* 
fore  the  committee,  in  respect  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  chari* 
table  purposes,  which,  by  the  re* 
turns,  amounted  to  260,000/.  a* 
year  in  1788 ;  taking  that  the  re- 
turns made  were  only  one-third, 
the  actual  amount  would  be  .from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  These  funds  were  re- 
ceived by  trustees ;  but  there  were 
other  funds  which  were  not  re- 
ceived by  these  trustees,  who  had 
not  sufficient  powers  given  them 
for  the  purposes  of  their  trust. 
He  calculated,  that  if  they  had 
been  properly  authorized,  the 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees, from  the  increased  value  of 
theland,  would  befrom  2,000.000/. 
to2,500,000/.  Thedeficiencyarose 
from  this  cause,  and  from  neglect, 
abuse,  and  other  causes.  He  np- 
ticed  the  statutes  on  the  subject, 
and  stated  some  facts  as  connected 
with  Devizes.  In  Berkshire,  at 
the  restoration,  some  lands  were 
iievised  for  charitable  purposes, 
which  cost  4,000/.  In  1811,  the 
lands  only  produced  196/.  a-year. 
Would  the  house  believe  that  the 
trustees  could  thus  neglect  their 
duty  to  the  benevolent  object  of 
their  trust  ?  Another  estate  was 
let  for  450/,  a-year,  which  a  sur- 
veyor estimated  at  1,000/.  In 
other  places,  lands  worth  2,000/. 
a-year  are  let  for  so  many  hun- 
dreds. What  is  done  with  the 
produce  cannot  be  ascertained, 


for  the  corporation  refused  to 
show  their  disbursements.  In  an* 
other  instance,  sir  T.  White  left 
24,000/.  to  be  lent  in  certain  suxps 
to  poor  tradesmen.  Another  cor- 
poration had,  instead  of  lending 
the  money,  uken  it  themselves, 
to  pay  their  own  debts.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  detailed  some 
other  evidence,  to  prove  that  va- 
rious abuses  existed  in  the  appli« 
cation  of  the  funds.  In  some  in- 
stances moneys  were  left,  and  ne- 
ver received;  schools  founded  and 
endowed,  and  no  children  taught* 
In  others,  schools  had  completely 
fallen  into  decay,  though  the  funds 
still  remained.  Those  were  in  De^ 
vonshire,  Essex,  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Norfolk,  &c» 
In  respect  of  the  neglect  imputa- 
ble to  the  trusts,  he  quoted  the 
opinion  of  lord  Kenyon  in  the 
case  of  Stapleford  Abbott.  He 
called  upon  the  house  to  interfere, 
and  to  correct  these  evils.— To 
those  who  were  inclined  to  clar 
mour,  and  to  say  that  he  was 
about  to  encroach  upon  and  to 
meddle  witli  private  property,  he 
wished  to  observe,  that  these  cha- 
rities were  not  private  property ; 
they  were  as  much  public  proper- 
ty as  any  thing  else  which  was 
given  for  the  support  of  the  poor- 
er class  of  the  subjects  of  these 
realms.  He  referred  to  the  sta^ 
tutes  in  support  of  his  position> 
particularly  the  ^th  of  the  king> 
which  completely  recognised  cha-. 
ritable  institutions  as  in  the  light 
of  public  property.  With  respect 
to  the  universities,  they  were  lia- 
ble to  inquiry.  Wh.y,  heasked» 
could  we  not  have  commissions 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  chari- 
table institutions  as  our  forefathers 
had?  Prom  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  were  964  commissions 
M2  for 
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for  this  purpose  down  to  the  pre- 
sent reign.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  to^this  time 
there  were  only  three  commis- 
sions.— It  was  said  the  court  of 
chancery  was  open  to  the  correc- 
tion of  these  abuses.  Would  they 
send  the  poor  into  that  court,  who 
had  not  a  halfpenny,  and  were 
rendered  still  poorer  by  the  dila- 
pidation of  their  funds  ?  It  put 
him  in  mind  of  what  was  inno-  - 
cently  said  of  Mr.  Erskine,  now 
lord  Erskine,  and  which  produced 
no  small  merriment  arnong  the 
common  law  lawyers,  when  lord 
Kenyon  told  him  the  court  of 
equity  was  open  to  his  client*- 
**  Would  your  lordship  send  a  fel- 
low creature  there?"*  A  com- 
mission issued  in  1803,  to  inquire 
into  the  abuse  of  a  charity.  In 
1803  it  was  thrown  into  chancery. 
In  1808  it  was  thought  ripe  for 
decision,  and  well  it  might  be. — 
It  was  four  years  standing^  at  the 
head  of  the  paper,  ana  it  re- 
mained undecided  at  this  day. 
He  could  not  dismiss  this  subject 
without  expressing,  as  strongly  as 
he  could,  his  admiration  of  the 
immense  sums  appropriated  to 
charitable  uses ;  not  by  men  pos- 
sessed of  estates  equal '  to  princi- 
palities; not  by  men  who  have 
amassed  immense  wealth  in  the 
service  of  tlieir  country,  and  who 
wish  to  give  back  part  of  their 
well-earned  wealth,  or  to  com- 
pound  with  their  consciences  for 
sums  derived  from  less  pure 
sources;  but  by  honest  ana  in- 
dustrious tradesmen,  who,  by  the 
benefits  of  good  education,  having 
raised  themselves  to  si  tuations  they 
could  not  at  first  have  expected, 
had  appropriated  large  suhis  to 
the  education  of  the  poor.  He 
then  moved,  that  the  house  should 


go  into  the  committee  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.   * 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  course  proposed  by 
the  learned  gentleman-— but  with 
respect  to  the  present  state  of  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  country^ 
no  doubt,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
abuses  had  crept  into  them,  as 
well  as  into  all  other  institutions* 
He  agreed  that  occasionally  some 
vigilant  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted with  regard  to  them.  He 
was  also  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  learned  gentleman,  that  the 
proposed  commission  should  be 
one  of  inquiry ;  but  he  objected 
to  unfounded  or  unauthenticated 
charges  against  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, which  must,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  commissions,  be  the 
court  to  which  they  must  ulti- 
mately repair  for  a  correction  of 
abuses  in  charities.  But  he  would 
sooner  have  supported  this  bill  if 
the  proposed  committee  had  been 
appointed  under  the  crown.  A 
contrary  species  of  commission 
would  betray  an  unfair  doubt  of 
the  integrity  of  the  crown.  He 
also  wished  the  commission  to  be 
composed,  partly  of  men  to  re- 
ceive a  salary,  and  partly  of  men 
of  rank  and  weight  in  the  coun- 
try to  receive  no  remuneration. 
He  agreed  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  pushing  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  commissioners  further 
than  that  proposed  by  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman, 
namely,  1000/.  a*year  each.  As 
ho  abuse  existed  in  the  Charter- 
house, he  should  propose  to  ex- 
empt it,  in  some  future  stage  of 
the  bill,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Winchester  school,  and  other  great 
institutions.  With  these  modifi- 
cations he  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brougnam  explained.  The 
bill 
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bill  did  not  make  the  court  of 
chancery  the  resort  in  all  cases  of 
dispute,  but  only  empowered  an 
application  to  that  court  in  urgent 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  receiver  appointed  imme- 
diately,  to  prevent  the  funds  from 
being  quite  eaten  up  before  any 
remedy  could  be  had  from  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr,  Robinson  wished  Harrow 
to  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  die  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  that» 
because,  then  every  gentleman 
would  move  to  exempt  a  school, 
so  that  at  last  there  would  be  none 
left  on  which  the  bill  could  ope- 
rate* 

Mr.  Peel  thought  it  right  that 
Harrow  should  be  exempted,  be- 
cause it  had  been  decided  by  the 
court  of  chancery,  that  Harrow 
was  not  intended,  by  its  founder, 
as  a  school  for  the  poor. 

Mr,  Abercromby  hoped  the 
commissioners  would  be  allowed 
to  make  the, circuit  of  the  coun* 

5ft  to  inquire  into  all  charities, 
e  objected  to  the  commissioners 
being  barristers  actually  practi- 
sing, as  there  were  sufficient  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  received  a  leeal 
education,  but  did  not  actusuly 
practise  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  trusted  this  bill  would  oc- 
casion no  additional  expense,  be- 
cause the  same  plan  might  be 
adopted  as  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, namely,  to  pay  the  commis*-" 
sioners  out  of  tlie  funds  of  the 
charities. 

The  house  then  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Robmson  moved  that  Har- 
row be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mills  proposed  that  the  free- 


school  at  Rugby  be  also  exempt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Bennet  moved  that  the 
Shrewsbury  free-school  be  ex- 
empted. 

Mr.  Harvey  asked  the  same  fa- 
vour for  that  of  Norwich. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  claimed  it  for 
the  free-school  at  Newcastle,  as  it 
had  produced  such  great  men  as 
the  lord  chancellor  and  his  bro- 
ther. 

Lord  Castlere^gh  was  disposed 
to  exempt  the  Harrow  and  Rugby 
schools,  but  not  to  extend  the  ex- 
emption further. 

Mr,  Brougham  rejoiced  that 
there  were  not  more  members 
present,  otherwise  the  proposed 
exemptions  would  be  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  they  were. 

The  committee  then  divided 
on  Mr.  Robinson's  motion.  For 
exempting  the  Harrow  school, 
30; — Aeainst  it,  53. — Majority 
against  me  motion,  23. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved  that  ic 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  . 
education  of  the  poor  in  Scotland. 
—Ordered. 

House  of  commons,  May  IS.— 
The  chancellor  of  the  excheauer» 
in  a  committee  upon  the  bill  dii 
the  Irish  assessed  taxes,  stated  his 
views  and  intentions.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  understand.- 
ing  or  intention  in  laying  on  any 
of  those  taxes,  that  could  be  no 
reason  for  repealing  them  after- 
wards, when  the  charges  of  the, 
state  required  their  continuance. 
Those  taxes  were  all  pledged  to 
the  consolidated  fund ;  no  reason 
could,  therefore,  be  urged  for  re- 
pealing them  as  temporary.  As 
well  mi|[ht  it  be  contended  that 
some  of  the  customs  in  En^land> 
which  had  been  originally  impo- 
M3  sed 
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sed  for  the  current  expenditure, 
but  which  were  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  the  c,onsolidated  fund, 
ought  to  be  repealed.  The  house 
could  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
to  reduce  the  window  tax  in  Ire- 
land^ without  providing  a  corre- 
sponding supply.  In  the  mea- 
.  sure  he  had  now  brought  for- 
ward, he  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile his  views  of  the  charges  of 
the  state  with  his  intention  and 
regard  for  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land. Not  only  was  this  tax 
pledged  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
but  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland 
fell  far  short  of  the  charges  of 
that  fund.  The  interest  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Ireland  was 
6,500,000/.  Irish  ;  the  revenue  last 
year  did  not  exceed  5,000,000/. ; 
there  was  thus  a  deficiency  of 
3,000,000/.  He  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  parlia- 
ment to  extend  some  relief  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years,  as  well  as 
from  the  particular  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  window-tax,  he  was 
anxious  to  give  relief,  so  far  as 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
benefit  of[  the  whole  empire.  The 
Jprst  of  the  assessed  taxes  he  should 
advert  to  was  the  hearth-tax.  In 
this  he  meant  to  make  no  reduc- 
tion, because  the  objections  were 
rather  to  the  principle  than  to  the 
tax  itself.  The  next  was  the  win- 
dow-tax, which  had  excited  pub- 
lic attention,  and  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, objectionable.  Of  this  tax, 
he  was  to  reduce  ^5  per  cent. 
This  was  not  to  be  done  on  such 
a  scale  as  had  been  proposed  to 
him,  which  woujd  confine  the  be- 
nefit of  it  to  certain  classes.  Its 
benefit  was  to  be  made  as  exteii- 
sive  as  the  tax.  The  window-tas- 
in  Ireland  did  not  descend  to  the 


lower  classes  of  the  people.  In 
Scotland,  if  the  number  of  win- 
dows exceeded  four,  the  tax  was 
imposed;  in  England  if  it  ex- 
ceeded six ;  in  Ireland  the  num- 
ber was  seven.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  honourable 
baronet  f  sir  J.  Newport)  he  had 
also  provided  that,  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  where  it 
was  necessary  for  the  admission  of 
air,  one  window  might  be  added 
to  whatever  number  previously 
existed,  and  only,  Ij.  of  a  tax 
should  be  paid.  There  was,  be- 
sides, another  class  >of  taxes  to 
which  relief  was  to  be  extended. 
The  assessed  taxes  might  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes  ;  the  direct 
taxes,  which  were  imposed  solely 
for  revenue,  such  as  the  hearth 
and  window>-t^x  in  Ireland,  and 
the  house  and  window-tax  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  taxes  which  were 
partly  of  the  nature  of  sumptuary 
laws,  such  as  the  taxes  on  ser- 
vants, horses,  and  carriages,  used 
by  the  higher  classes.  These  taxes 
advanced  in  an  increased  ratio, 
proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
the  establishment.— Upon  this  lat- 
ter class  a  considerable  relief  was 
to  be  given.  *  The  first  effect  ex- 
pected  from  this  relief  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  complaint  of  want 
of  employment.  When  gentle- 
men could  employ  additional  ser- 
vants, horses,  or  carriages,  with- 
out additional  expense,  it  might 
be  expected  that  more  employ- 
ment would  be  found  for  men. 
A  second  advantage  was  the  in- 
ducement which  this  reduction 
would  afford  for  gentlemen  to  re- 
side in  their  own  country.  There 
was  one  class  of  carriages  in  par- 
ticular which  would  be  relieved, 
the  jaunting-car,  which  was  the 
national  carriage  of  Ireland.  The 

tax 
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tax  on  this  vehicle  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  6/.  IOj.  to  two  gui- 
neas. This  reduction  would  add 
considerably  to  the  comforts  and 
the  enjoyments  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  had  thus  stated 
the  nature  of  the  measure  much 
more  shortly  than  the  importance 
of  the  subject  merited,  and  he 
would  only  further  add,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  put  to 
him. 

Sir  H.  Parncll  moved  to  omit 
that  part  of  the  clause  which  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  of  the  hearth- 
tax. 

After  some  conversation  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn. 

On  tlie  clause  relative  to  the 
Irish  window  tax, 

Sir  J.  Newport  proposed  to  sub- 
mit a  further  modification  of  it, 
viz.  that  the  scale  of  abatement 
should  be  lowered  50  instead  of 
25  per  cent.  One  of  his  principal 
objects  was  to  restore  the  benefits 
of  hght  and  air  to  lodging  houses, 
which  were  now  too  commonly 
the  centre  of  contagion  and  disease 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peel  observed  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  draw  an 
ajQFecting  picture  of  tlie  state  of 
any  country.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  existed  in  Ire- 
land a  very  general  wish  for  the 
repeal  of  this  tax ;  but  that  wish 
was  a  very  fallible  criterion  of  the 
policy  of  repealing  it.  The  total 
charge  in  Ireland,  in  the  last  year, 
was  4,865,000/.  The  revenue  was 
4.,388,0OO/.  so  that  there  wais  a  de- 
ficiency of  477,000/. ;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  at  least  150,000/. 
more  if  this  tax  was  to  be  re- 
pealed. In  that  case  the  defici- 
ency must  be  supplied  by  this 
country.— The  present  charge  for 


England  for  the  Irish  debt  "tas 
4,475,000/.  This  was  the  sum 
which  had  been  transferred  from 
Ireland,  and  to  it  must  be  added 
the  consolidated  fund,  which  would 
make  the  whole  extent  of  the  bur- 
den at  least  5,000,000/.  per  annum* 

Mr.  Shaw  said  with  respect  to 
tlie  allegation,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
chequers, there  was  a  considerable 
balance  of  Irish  debt,  that  arose 
from  a  miscalculation  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes.  For  six  years  pte- 
vious  to  the  Union  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  had  been  only  1,650,000/.; 
for  the  six  years  after  the  UnioA 
It  had  been  5,676,000/.  per  annum^ 
nearly  quadruple  to  tliat  since  the 
Union.  Ireland  hatl  been  much 
overrated  and  pressed  beyond 
what  she  could  bear.  > 

Sir  F.  Burdett  thought  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  would  be  beneficial 
in  all  views — it  would  augment 
•the  population,  render  the  natives, 
contented  and  happy,  and  dimi-^ 
nish  the  necessity  for  so  large  a 
standing  army. 

LorcTCastlereagh  said  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  gratifying  to 
him  than  to  adopt  any  measure 
conciliatory  towards  Ireland,  after 
the  many  sufferings  she  had  re- 
cently endured  in  a  manner  that 
well  merited  the  gratitude  of  the 
rest  of  ^he  empire.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however  to  exempt  Ireland 
without  burdening  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  or  other  classes  of  sub- 
jects. He  was  convinced  tliat  tiie 
most  generous  and  disinterested 
feelings  existed  in  England  to- 
wards Ireland.  There  was  no 
wish  to  press  with  severity  upon 
her ;  but,  like  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  Ireland  must  sustain  her 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  aug- 
mented unavoidably  by  the  war. 
M  4  His 
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His  lordship  insisted  that,  had 
the  Union  not  taken  place,  the 
debt  of  Ireland  woald  have  been 
far  beyond  its  present  amount^ 
]»500,0000/.  It  had  remained 
nearlv  stationary  since  the  Union, 
and  this  country  had  contributed 
nearly  half  a  million  annually  to 
lier  expenditure.  He  entreated 
the  house  to  take  a  fair  and  can- 
•did  view  of  the  question,  and  it 
'would  be  found  that  it  had  nothing 
in  point  of  taxation  to  complain 
of,  when  compared  with  the  bur- 
vdens  upon  England  or  Scotland, 

The  house  then  divided :  when 
the  numbers  were.  For  the  mo- 
tion 80 1 — Against  it,  and  for  the 
amendment  55* — Majority  25. 

The  resolutions  allowing  reduc- 
tions in  the  assessed  taxes  on  ser- 
vants, horses,  and  carriages,  were 
thea  agreed  to. 

Sir  J .  Mackintosh  rose  to  move 
'for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, to  inquire  into  the  most  effec* 
tua^  means  for  preventing  the 
forgeries  of  the  bank  of  England 
notes.  The  question  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ihiportance;  it  had 
excited  the  greatest  attention  on 
ithe  part  of  the  public,  and  re* 
x)uired  very  serious  consideration. 
Thehonourable  gentleman  observ- 
ed* that  in  the  course  of  the  twelve 
years  previous  to  the  suspension 
of  casD  payments,  only  one  in- 
stance of  capital  punishment  oc- 
curred, whilst  in  the  last  seven 
years  only,  no  less  a  number  than 
101  had  su£Fered  death  for  this  of- 
fence }  and  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex alone  44  had  suffered  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  the  law 
for  this  o£Fence  within  that . 
space.  The  crime  of  forgery, 
which  formerly  was  scarcely 
heard  of,  now  stood  first  on  the 
iisti  and  amounted  to  a  number 


nearly  equal  to  all  other  capital 
offences  put  together.  Now  this 
was  not  all— horror  seemed  to  ac- 
cumulate around  us  :  by  the  last 
returns  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
house,  it  appeared  that  last  year 
was  the  most  prolific  in  forgeries 
that  ever  was  known :  but  there 
was  also  a  return  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  and  from  that 
it  appeared  that  the  present  year 
was  likely  to  be  much  worse  than 
even  the  last,  which  was  the  worst 
ever  known.  Another  circum- 
stance he  must  allude  to-— the  ex- 
pense of  prosecutions  last  year 
was  no  less  a  sum  than  SOfiOOL 
This  appeared  enormous  ;  but 
what  would  the  house  think, 
when,  on  looking  to  the  accounts  - 
on  the  table,  they  found  that 
the  expenses  of  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  were  nearly 
20,000/.  The  expense  of  bank 
prosecutions  was  indeed  surprts- 
mg;  it  appeared  that,  on  the 
average,  each  prosecution  cost  the 
bank  §65/.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber entered  into  a  variety  of  state- 
ments to  show  the  increase  of  the 
crime  of  forgery.  These  were 
circumstances  which  called  loudly 
for  inquiry,  especially  since.it  ap- 
peared that  the  offence  was  in- 
creasing daily,  and  had  ceased  to 
be  confined*  as  formerly,  to  small 
notes;  it  now  extended  to  those 
of  larger  value.  In  the  situation 
in  which  the  bank  and  the  public 
stood,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bank 
to  exert  every  nerve  to  protect  the 
public.  In  America  the  paper  cir- 
culation amounted  to  30^000,000/. 
Forgery  was  not  a  capital  offence, 
yetrorgeiT  was  very  seldom  heard 
of;  and  why?  the  bank  of  America 
was  not  protected  by  the  gibbet, 
and  therefore  they  were  cautious 
to  protect  themselves  by  rendering 
forgery 
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forgery  difficult;  whilst  in  this 
country,  so  forward  in  arts,  he 
was  told  that  any  boy  who  had 
been  sir  months  with  an  engraver 
might  forge  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England,  not  indeed  so  as  to 
deceive  the  bank,  but  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  forgeries, 
and  to  report  to  the  house  their 
opinion  thereon.^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
did  not  oppose  this  motion,  because 
he  considered  the  evil  which  the 
honoumble  gentleman  sought  to 
cure  lightly ;  but  because  he  con- 
sidered the  mode  proposed  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  as  not 
being  the  best  which  might  be 
adopted.'  The  subject  was  one 
which  would  require  long  and  la- 
borious inquiry  and  investigation, 
and  would  not  be  fitted  for  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee.  He 
would  rather  submit  to  the  house 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  com- 
mission, instead  of  a  committee ; 
and  his  object  would  be  to  move 
an  amendment  to  this  effect.  He 
had  seen  many  specimens  of  notes, 
which  on  first  sight  he  considered 
would  answer  every  purpose ;  but 
all  of  them  on  close  investigation 
appeared  inadequate.  He  was 
persuaded  that  considerable  im- 
provement mii^ht  be  made  in  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  England ; 
but  he  was  not  sanguine  enough 
to  anticipate  a  radical  cure  for  the 
evil  in  a  short  period.  The  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  in  his  speech 
bad  given  rather  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
crime  of  forgery.  From  his  state- 
ment it  would  appear,  as  if,  pre- 
vious to  diis  century,  forgery  had 
scarcely  been  known;  whereas  the 


fact  was,  that  in  the  last  century 
forgery  was  more  prevalent  than 
at  present.  In  the  years  1749,-50 
and  51,  the  number  of  forgeries 
1n  London  and  Middlesex  were  19  ; 
whereas  in  the  last  three  years  they 
were  only  18.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent,  pray- 
ing his  royal  highness  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  make  the  desired 
inquiry. 

Sir  C.  Mordaunt  was  in  favour 
of  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Bennet,  after  the  able  speech 
of  his  honourable  friend,  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  on  this  subject.  He  must, 
however,  declare, that  he  preferred 
a  committee  to  a  commission.  He 
must  also  remark  on  the  states 
ment  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  the  crime  'of  for- 
gery was  on  the  decline;  he  meant 
no  o£Fence  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  but  he  must  say,  that 
such  was  not  the  fact,  although 
he  had  made  it  appear  so  by  a 
garbled  statement.  Instead  of  de- 
clining, the  crime  r was  increasing  ; 
since  during  the  three  first  months 
of  the  present  year  no  less  a  num- 
ber than  112  had  been  indicted 
for  this  crime.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  also  drawn 
comparisons  between  the  present 
and  times  gone  by  ;  but  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  forgot  that 
now  persons  were  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  smaller  offence  of 
having  notes  in  their  possession, 
and  thus  escape  capital  punish- 
ment ;  formerly  all  persons  guilty 
of  this  offence  suffered.  The  so- 
licitor to  the  bank  had  not  then 
the  power  of  selecting  who 
should  be  executed  and  who 
should  be  saved — a  power  which 
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no  individaal  ought  to  be  pos« 
jessed  of. 

Mr.  S.  Thornton  was  in  favour 
of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  oppo- 
nent to  the  motion,  because  he 
considered  the  object  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  could  not  be 
pbtatned  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  whilst  the  labours  of  a 
commission  might  effect  it. 

Sir  S.  llomilly  and  General 
Gascoigne  were  in  favour  of  the 


original  motion. 

Mr«  Manning  opposed  the  mo- 
.tion,  and  defended  the  amend- 
ment* He  wished  now  to  state, 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  give 
his  aid  in  any  Inquiry  which  might 
be  instituted  by  the  house.  The 
governors  of  the  bank  were  not 
anxious  for  themselves,  but  they 
were  most  anxious  for  the  public ; 
^d  their  only  wish  was  to  dis. 
cover  something  to  protect  the 
public  from  imposition,  and  to  do 
£o  they  would  spare  no  expense. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  with 
the  bank  to  permit  the  individual 
tendering  a  forged  note  to  take 
the  note  away^o  trace  it,;  after  it 
h^d  been  stamped  with  the  words 
"  Forged  note."  But  it  had  been 
founds  on  several  occasions,  that 
jthose  words  were,  by  a  chemical 
process,  removed,  and  the  note? 
again  put  in  circulation. 

Sir  A.  Piggott  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  governors  of  the  bank, 
who  had  always  been  most  anxious 
to  discover  some  mode  for  pre. 
venting  forgeries  and  defending 
the  public. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  the  bank 
had  not  adopted  all  the  precautions 
which  they  ought  to  have  done 
when  their  notes  became  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  it  was  im- 


possible to  look  for  any  practical 
conclusion  from  a  committee  of 
the  house  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session;  whereas,  from  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  crown 
continuing  its  sittings,  he  could 
expect  some  good  result,  though 
not  to  the  extent  expected. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  replied. 

The  house  then  divided.  For 
the  original  motion  62 — For  the 
amendment  106. — Majority  44. 

A  debate  of  same  length  took 
place,  on  an  amendment  to  make 
It  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  coimiry  bank-notes. 

Lord  Compton  proposed^  that 
the  words  <<  private  banks,  and 
other  negotiable  securities,  ** 
should  be  omitted  in  tlie  ad« 
dress  to  the  crown  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission,  as 
It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the 
house  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
confined  to  bank  of  England  notes* 
where  alone  the  evil  existed. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and 
Mr.  Tierney,  the  house  divided.': 
when  the  numbers  were— For  re- 
taining the  original  words,  "  pri« 
vate  banks  and  other  negotiable  se- 
curities," 87 ; — Against  their  in- 
sertion, 75.— Majority  12. 

Mr.Lyttletop  proposed  his  mo- 
tion, *<  that  the  house  do  now  ad- 
journ ;*'  but  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment respecting  the  negotiable  se- 
curities; and  tne  address  was  then 
carried. 

House  of  lords.  May  14.— 
Lord  Auckland  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the 
chimney-sweepers*  regulation*** 
itntil  it  was  before  him  in  evi- 
dence, he  could  not  have  believed 
that  so  much  labour,  distress,  and 
privation 
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privation  could  have  been  heaped 
on  children  scarcely  above  infants. 
There  were  certainly  many  in  the 
tra<fe  respectable  and  humane 
men ;  but  there  were  too  many 
others  lost  to  humanity,  who 
treated  the  children  under  tliem 
wkh  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
scarcely  al&wed  them  a  home  to 
come  to.  The  consequence  was, 
that  from  disease  and  want  they 
became  incapable  of  working, 
and  were  then  cast  abroad  on  the 
world.  The  method  of  sweeping 
chimneys  by  machinery,  and  that 
too  of  the  most  difficult  chimneys, 
had  been  tried,  and  had  been 
found  completely  to  answer.  Ne- 
vertheless, he  was  constrained  for 
the  present  to  postpone  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  early  next 
session  he  would  bring  it  on  again^ 
and  had  no  doubt  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  it.  The  bill  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
an  address,  in  answer  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  regent  on  the  subject 
TOt  the  duke  of  Kent's  marriage. 
It  was  intended  to  propose  to  the 
otlier  house  the  same  allowance 
as  had  been  already  sanctioned  by 
that  house  in  th^  present  session. 
He  then  moved  the  address,  as- 
suring the  regent  of  the  satisfac- 
tion the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended marriage  had  given  them ; 
•and  that  they  would  concur  in 
making  a  suitable  provision  for 
it.  The  motion  was  agreed  to 
nem,  diss. 

Lord  Holland  moved  for  co- 
pies of  all  correspondence  be- 
tween our  government  and  fo- 
reign powers,  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  aliens.  It  might  be  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tran- 


quillity of  Europe,  that  we  should 
nave  an  alien  act  to  curb  a  few 
unfortunate  proscribed  French- 
men. This  was  an  admission  of 
the  instability  of  that  system 
which  ministers  had  boasted  they 
had  set  up  in  Europe.  After 
having  forced  an  union  between 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  De 
Witts  and  other  great  Dutch 
statesmen;  after  having  forced 
the  title  of  king  on  the  excellent 
and  sober-minded  monarch  of  the 
country,  what  would  be  said,  if 
it  were  JFound  that  we,  the  great 
restorers  of  Europe,  had,  by  me- 
nace and  cajolery,  been  dabbling 
in  the  admirable  police  of  Hol- 
land, which  raised  her  to  her  emi- 
nence^ as  sir  William  Temple  said, 
by  the  policy  of  her  statesmen^ 
which  made  her  the  common  re* 
fuge  of  all  miserable  men  ?  Yet 
now  our  ministers  had  asked  that 
the  government  of  Holland  should 
depart  from  that  glorious  system 
of  freedom  to  all  men  "v^o  sought 
refuge  there.  If  his  motion  were 
agreed  to,  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  found  our  ministers  in 
that  country  were  employed  in 
hunting  out  the  miserable  objects 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  French 
government.  He  then  moved  for 
copies  of  all  correspondence  since 
the  20th  of  November  1815,  be- 
tween government  and  all  foreign 
pdWers,  and  between  government 
and  our  ambassador  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. He  repeated  it,  that  the 
alien  bill  was  necessary  and  expe- 
dtent,  and  connected  with  the 
safety  of  this  country  alone.— 
Only  three  persons  had  been  sent 
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out  of  the  country  since  the  last 
passing  of  the  alien  act ;  and  these 
were  not  sent  away  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  France  or 
any  other  foreign  power  what- 
ever. He  insisted  that  the  right 
in  the  crown  to  send  aliens  out 
of  the  country  was  recognised  by 
the  common  law,  but  not  with 
the  facilities  given  by  this  ace. 
On  this  view  he  would  defend  the 
alien  bill  when  it  should  come  be- 
fore the  house.  He  denied  that 
we  forced  the  title  of  king  on  the 
monarch  of  the  Netherlands ;  it 
was  his  own  people  who  bestowed 
it  on  him. — As  to  the  union  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, there  w^s  not  a  single  in- 
telligent public  roan  in  Europe 
but  what  considered  it  as  essential 
to  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
both  these  countries.  The  noble 
lord,  he  submitted,  had  made  out 
xio  case  to  warrant  compliance 
with  the  motion  he  had  made. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  said, 
that  if  we  were  to  have  an  alien 
act  in  time  of  peace,  it  must  be 
for  the  convenience,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  policy  and  situation, 
of  othvT  countries.  He  should 
therefore  vote  for  the  motion  of 
his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Holland  shortly  replied. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived 
without  a  division. 

May  15.  Ld»  Castlereagh  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  alien  bill.- 

On  the  question  bemg  put  from 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  it  was  with 
no  small  surprise  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  noble  lord  that  an  alien 
bill  had  been  designed  by  him  to 
be  introduced,  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace.  Such  a  measure  ap- 
peared to  bun  to  be  little  better 


than  a  gross  insult  o£Fered  to  the 
character  of  that  house.  The  no- 
ble lord  had  ventured  to  introduce 
what  he  called  a  mitigated  and 
milder  measure ;  but  it  was  a  mea- 
sure which  violated,  at  one  blow, 
every  thing  which  tended  to  pro* 
tect  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  this  realm.  It  was 
once  the  policy  of  England  to  en- 
courage and'protect  those  foreign- 
ers who  visited  her  sliores.  That 
was  the  spirit  that  had  pervaded 
all  the  acts  and  institutions  of  ov^^ 
ancestors.  The  bill  of  1793  wa« 
a  war  measure,  and  stood  upon 
grounds  entirely  separate  ;  and  if 
It  could  not  be  shown  that  any 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  machinations  of  fo- 
reigners, no  precedent  could  be 
drawn  from  tnat.  We  were  now 
at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  all 
revolutionary  principles  had  been 
in  a  manner  abandoned  from  the 
sad  experience  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  all  Europe  Jiad  sub- 
sided into  tranquillity  and  repose* 
By  the  noble  lord's  own  showing, 
it  would  be  found  that  every  pos* 
siblity  of  danger  from  foreign  ma- 
chinations and  interference  was  at 
an  end.  The  alien  bill,  therefore^ 
could  not  be  for  the  protection  of 
the  country  ;  it  was  for  the  assi- 
milation to  tyranny  and  continen- 
tal despotism.  That  spot  which 
was  once  the  asylum  of  the  desti- 
tute, the  refuge  of  the  oppressed^ 
was  no  more  to  be  sought  as  such 
by  distress  and  misfortune.  It 
had  been  once  the  boast  of  En- 
glishmen, that  when  once  the  foot 
of  the  slave  touched  English 
CTOund  he  was  free.  The  noble 
lord  had  denied  that  the  bSl  had 
been  introduced  upon  the  authority 
of  any  connection  with  the  allied 
powers 
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powers  whatever.  If  then  he  de- 
clared that  it  Was  not  so  intro- 
dncedy  he  called  on  the  noble  lord 
and  the  eovemmenttopledge  them* 
selves  mat  it  was  not  their,  inten- 
tion to  apply  that  measure  against 
one  class  of  persons,  against  those 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been 
outlawed  by  the  king  of  France 
when  he  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  that  country.  There  was  no 
charge  to  be  brought  against  these 
.  men  ;  they  were,  nowever,  exiled 
from  their  country,  and,  by  the 
system  of  the  continent,  from  al« 
most  every  other  country.  Such, 
then,  being  the  system,  was  it  con- 
sistent wiui  the  honour  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  country  to  act  in 
concurrence  with  a  system  so  dan- 
gerous and  unjust  ?  He  implored 
me  house  to  consider  before  they 
granted  such  a  power. 

Mr.  Protheroe  saw  nothing  dan* 
gerous  in  this  bill.  From  die  re-> 
turns  laid  before  them,  it  appeared 
that  the  powers  had  been  exercised 
widi  moderation. 

Mr.Lyttleton  said,  those  who 
conducted  our  administration  had 
never  manifested  any  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  men  under  oppression 
and  tyranny.  They  had  aided 
and  promoted  despotism  all  over 
Europe.  They  had  never  failed 
to  support  the  powerful  aeainst 
the  weak  and  injured.  Gentlemen 
did  not,  perhaps,  feel  it  to  be  a 
very,  serious  and  alarming  evil, 
because  it  was  only  a  system  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  weak 
and  helpless,  but  to  him  it  ap- 
peared calculated  to  excite  the 
justest  indignation.  • 

Mr.  H.  Olive  said,  there  was  a 
number  of  persons  in  France  who 
knew  only  war,  and  if  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  this  country. 


dieir  whole  object  would  be  to  ex* 
cite  war.  This  country  had  surely 
a  right  to  protect  itself  from  such 
an  evil. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  the  mat 
bulwark  of  liberty,  the  triS  by 
law,  was  superseded,  an^  made 
useless  by  this  measure,  and  a  door 
was  opened  to  all  the  machina- 
tions of  secret  spies  and  informers. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  jun.  said,  when 
he  recollected  the  convulsions  of 
the  last  twenty.five  years,  ,the 
causes  of  those  convulsions,  the 
overthrow  of  principles,  the  avow- 
ed contempt  of  every  thing  sacred, 
the  military  grandeur  associfited 
with  those  events,  he  could  not 
conceive  how  it  could  be  denied 
that  there  was  danger.  Europe 
never  contained  so  many  instru- 
ments of  mischief,  so  many  con- 
spirators by  profession.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  directed  against  fo- 
reigners generally,  but  against 
those  turbulent  anid  restless  spirits 
which  still  sought  to  torment  the 
peace  of  Europe;  those  spirits 
which  had  at  one  time  worshipped 
the  goddess  of  reason,  and  at  aiw 
other  the  idol  Bonaparte.  Surely 
we  might  ^uard  ourselves  against 
the  admission  of  such  characters 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
inhospitality.  ^e  saw  no  reason 
for  believing  that  they  would  not 
still  entertain  the  same  confidence 
as  before,  and  felt  it  his  duty 
therefore  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  F.Douglas  remarked,  that 
the  bill  in  its  effects  went  directly 
to  establish  a  tyrannical  principle, 
and  to  make  it  part  of  a  code  of 
lawsj  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  jealo«s 
tenderness  for  individual  liberty. 
It  raised  up  a  despotic  power 
within  this  realm  on  a  pretence  of 
external  danger,  whilst  it  was  evi- 
dent 
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dent  that  its  whole  operation  must 
be  domestic. 

The  house  then  dirided — For 
the  second  reading  97 ; — Against 
it  S5, —Majority  62. 

May  20.  Sir  S.  Romilly  moved, 
that  an  humbleaddressbepresented 
to  the  prince  regent,  praying  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  a 
copy  of  the  opinion  given  by  the 
attorney-general  of  Dominica,  in 
March  1817*  to  the  governor,  on 
the  power  of  the  governor  to  re- 
mit the '  punishment  of  slaves  con- 
demned to  work  in  chains  in  the 
public  works,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  pase  or  letter  laid  before  him 
as  the  foundation  of  the  said  opi* 
nion. — Agreed  to. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then 
moved,  that  certain  papers  relative 
to  transactions  in  the  island  of  Ne- 
vis should  be  laid'  before  a  select 
committee.  He  had  on  a  former 
evening  stated  the  facts,  which 
were  fully  and  clearly  substantia- 
ted by  the  papers  on  the  subject. 
In  this  island,  a  person  who  iiad 
been  left  as  attorney  to  a  gentle- 
roan  belonging  to  the  island,  had 
ordered  two  slaves  (boys)  to  have 
a  number  of  lashes  beyond  the 
power  generally  used  by  masters, 
and  beyond  the  power  that  the 
law  allowed.  Th«  law  limited  the 
number  to  thirty  lashes ;  but  these 
boys  had  l^een  ordered  to  be  fiog- 
iled  most  severely.  The  fact  was, 
that  a  negro  had  stolen  some 
stockings,  and  these  boys  had  pur- 
chase^ each  a  pair.  It  was  said 
diey  ought  to  have  known  the  stock- 
ings had  been  stolen,  fof  the  man 
was  of  bad  character  of  whom  they 
had  purchased  them.  They  had 
been  flogged  each  to  the  number 
or  100  lashes,  with  what  is  called  a 
cart-whip.  Two  female  slaves  who 
had  shed  tearsonthe  occasion  were 


flogged  also ;  one,  the  half-sister 
of  one  of  the  boys,  and  the  other, 
he  believed,  a  relatbn  of  the  other 
boy.  They  hadbeen  flogged  with 
whips,  the  one  receiving  twenty-, 
five  lashes,  the  other  thirty.  Mr. 
Huggins  had  been  tried,  and  the 
facts  all  clearly  and  indisputably 
proved  against  him.  Ine  cir« 
cumstances  of  alleged  mitigation 
had  been  disproved  on  the  triaL 
He  had  not  called  one  witness  in 
defence.  It  was  said  that  the  wo- 
men had  not  shed  tears  of  sympa* 
thy,  but  tears  of  obsdnacy  ;  and 
that  they  had  not  been  much  in* 
jured  by  their  treatment,  for  they 
had  been  found  shortly  afterwards 
at  a  negro  masquerade.  It  was 
rather  singular,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  facts  had  been  proved, 
Huggins  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
jury.  Means  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  to  justify  Huggins. 
But  it  was  not  his  character,  but 
the  character  of  the  jury  that  be- 
came questionable.  Affidavits  had 
been  made  by  negroes  to  vindi- 
cate that  decision.  There  were 
also  papers  of  the  28th  of  April  in 
justification,  when  his  motion  was 
on  the  22d.  The  proceedings  of 
the  house  of  assembly  had  also 
been  published,  which  he  supposed 
were  autlientic ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  they  had  thought  proper  to 
record  Mr.  Huggins's  speech  in 
his  own  defence.  It  appeared  by 
one  of  the  documents  on  the  table, 
that  £.  Huggins,  the  individual 
whose  conduct  was  inquestion,waB 
one  of  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  that  his  two  sons  were  also 
members ;  and  that  Mr.  Forbes^  bis 
counsel,  and  two  of  his  bail,  com- 
posing six  out  of  twelve,  had  in 
fact  seat/in  the  assembly.  Yet  a 
letter  written  by  this  assembly  was 
the  document  forwarded  by  the 
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agent  of  the  island  as  containing  a 
satisfactory  exculpation  of  Mr. 
Hoggins,  A  very  important  pa- 
ragraph of  the  original  of  this  let- 
ter was  omitted,  which  he  would 
prove  if  the  committeewere  grant- 
ed. It  was  to  be  lamented  that 
the  governor,  however  highly  he 
might  think  of  Mr.  Huggins, 
should  have  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
which  was  clearly  against  evi- 
dence, and  ought  not  to  have  been 
pronounced.  Two  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  were  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  person  who 
had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
punishment.  Of  what  benefit 
were  laws  to  the  unhappy  popu- 
lation of  this  island,  if  they  were 
administered  in  this  manner  ?  As 
it  was  unnecessary  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  his  motion  at  greater 
length,  he' begged  leave  to  move, 
that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  certain  papers 
presented  to  the  house  on  the  30th 
of  April,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  slaves  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

Mr.  Goulbum  observed,  that 
his  opposition  to  the  motion  rested 
solely  on.the  general  principle  of 
its  being  inexpedient  for  the  house 
to  interfere  upon  ex-parte  evi- 
dence, with  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, however,  had  put  the  ques- 
tion on  somewhat  a  different  foot- 
ing by  his  statement  that  docu- 
ihents  of  a  garbled  nature  had 
been  produced  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  the 
blame  must  attach  tD  that  office, 
or  the  agent  for  the  island.  In 
this  view  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  inquiry  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  that  jus- 
tice was  not  equally  administered 


in  the  West  Indies.  The  pnfor- 
tunate  slaves  had  no  representa- 
tives in  that  house ;  a  circumstance 
that  should  induce  ic  to  take  a  more 
lively  concern  in  their  welfare.  He 
had  never  seen  a  set  of  papers  re- 
lating^ to  ahy  trial  that  seemed  to 
him  to  call  for  more  serious  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  Marryat  could  not  give  his 
acquiescence  to  the  motion;  and 
as  he  recollected  in  the  year  1 811  to 
have  designated  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Huggins  as  outrageous  and 
unprincipled,  he  conceived  that  he 
was  free  from  prejudice  in  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  more  recent 
proceedings  under  consideration. 
He  then  defended  in  every  way  the 
conduct  of  the  person  thus  accused 
of  cruelty,  and  concluded  by  say* 
ing,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  the 
inquiry,  or  for  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  this  case  de- 
manded inquiry,  and  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears  when  he 
heard  the  honourable  gentleman 
deny  that  it  did,  and  defend  the 
cruelties  that  had  been  detailed. 

Mr.  Barham  was  glad  the  mo- 
tion was  brought  forward.  In  the 
small  islands  the  laws  might  be 
overpowered  by  individuals,  and 
if  a  remedy  was  not  applied  by 
the  local  authorities,  the  British 
legislature  was  the  only  resort  for 
investigation  and  correction.  He 
wished  to  see  the  governments  of 
the  smaller  islands  consolidated, 
and  made  as  good  and  effective  as 
those  of  the  larger  colonies,  where 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves 
were  better  than  that  of  the  pea- 
santry or  labouring  poor  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Warre  heard  with  surprise 
the  assertion  of  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Barham)  that  the 
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slaves  in  the  West  Indies  enjoyed 
a  state  of  comifort  equal  to  that  of 
the  peasantry  in  this  country.  The 
most  favoured  slave  was  not  in  a 
situation  equally  favourable  to 
happiness  with  tne  degraded  pea* 
santpf  the  most  despotic  gqvem- 
meot. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  briefly  replied. 

The  question  was  then  again 
put  from  the  chair,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  uem.  diss, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  in  moving  for  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  payment  of 
wages,  made  a  fev;  observations 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his 
measure,  and  the  previous  steps 
he  had  taken.  His  design  was  now 
to  unite  both  the  objects  of  persons 
interested  in  this  subject,  viz.  to 
enable  the  persons  receiving  wages 
not  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm, 
to  be  a  witness  before  a  magistrate 
for  conviction,  and  to  render  bank 
of  England  notes,  and  the  paper 
of  licensed  bankers,  legal  tender. 
He  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  TV.  and  queen 
Anne. — Leave  given. 

Mr.  Grant  brought  in  the  bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time. 

Mr.  Lushin^ton  proposed  that 
the  report  of  the  alien  regulation 
bill  should  be  now  received ; — it 
was  brought  up  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  then  moved  a 
clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
preserve  a  record,  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  statp,  of  the  rea- 
sons for  transporting  anv  parti- 
cular aliens,  a  copy  of  wnich  re- 
cord should  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  clause  having  been  brought 
upi  it  was  read  a  first  time ;  the 


question  was  then  put,  and  it  was 
rejected  without  a  division* 

May21 .  Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  had 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
several  petitions,  presented  from 
individuals  who  had  su£Fered  im- 
prisonment in  consequence  of  the 
well  known  circular  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  He  had  inquired  into  the 
facts  of  these  petitions,  and  had 
reason  to  believe  they  were  found- 
ed on  truth.  Of  the  letter  itself 
he  should  say  but  little  ;  that  it 
was  a  highly  unconstitutional  one, 
he  believed,  was  agreed  on  all 
sides.  That  it  had  done  much 
mischief,  was  equally  well  esta- 
blished; though  in  some  places 
it  had  met  the  reception  it  de- 
served. Amongst  other  indivi- 
duals, however,  who  had  suffered 
under  its  operation  were  two, 
named  John  Mellor  and  Samuel 
Pilling,  of  Manchester  |  who  were 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  having 
seditious  books  in  their  possession. 
They  were  taken  before  a  magis« 
trate,  and  committed  to  prison,  to 
the  house  of  correction,  ironed, 
and  put  to  hard  labour,  before 
trial.  This  was  a  power  which 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  would 
not  have  assumed.  In  this  prison 
they  were  associated  with  felons  ; 
through  the  day  they  had  felons' 
company  and  felons'  fare;  and 
this,  for  no  other  offence  than  sell- 
ing publications  prohibited  by  the 
circular  letter.  The  next  case  he 
had  to  allude  tp  was  that  of  Robert 
Swindells;  who,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  bed  with 
his  wife,  then  far  advanced  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  was  alarmed 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  his  door, 
and  a  demand  that  he  would  open 
it  and  produce  certain  persons, 
who,  they  alleged,  were  concealed 
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there.  No  such  persons  were 
found,  but  they  took  away  all  the 
poor  man's  little  stock  in  trade. 
He  was  taken  to  prison  :  his  wife, 
in  consequence  of  alarm  and  cold, 
fell  ill  in  April ;  she  was  delivered, 
but  died  in  May ;  the  infant,  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care,  died 
also.  Another  child  was  taken  to 
the  parish,  wherk  it  remained  till 
the  discharge  of  the  father,  who 
was  liberated  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks,  without  trial.  He  trusted 
the  house  would  not  separate,  and 
go  to  their  constituents  without  in- 
vestigating these  cases.  He  con- 
cluded b)  moving  that  the  peti- 
tions  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  Of  the  cases 
of  the  two  first-mentioned  persons 
he  knew  nothing,  but  of  Swin- 
dells's  case  he  had  heard  much. 
Swindells  lived,  in  Macclesfield  ; 
and  it  being  reported  that  a  com- 
mittee was  sitting  at  his  house, 
four  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
had  been  sworn  in  special  consta- 
bles, went'  and  demanded  admis- 
sion. One  of  them  only  went  up 
stairs.  Mrs.  Swindells  came  down 
stairs,  but  did  not  appear  at  all 
alarnjed,  and  continued,  for  some 
-weeks  after,  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  gentlemen  then  re- 
monstrated with  him,  and  advised 
him  not  to  sell  the  libellous  and 
seditious  works  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling.  He  still,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  doing  so,  and  ul- 
timately he  was  in  consequence 
apprehended. 

Mr.  Blackburn  defended  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted 
towards  Mellor  and  Pilling,  which 
he  said  had  been  most  hunflane. 

The  attorney-general  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  committed  these  persons, 
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and  his  own  character  and  con- 
duct, as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
in  the  commitnfient  and  liberation 
of  these  persons,  who  having  been 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  libel, 
and  bills  having  been  found  against 
them,  he,  thinking  it  right  that  a 
question  of  so  much  importance 
should  be  tried  before  the  judges 
of  the  land,  removed  the  proceed- 
ings by  certiorari  into  the  court 
orKing's  Bench ;  but  he  denied 
that  this  was  done  from  any  vexa- 
tious motive.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  also  con- 
tended that  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  commitment,  and  of 
putting  to  labour  in  prison.  Now> 
with  respect  to  the  hard  labour  to 
which  these  persons  had  been  put, 
they  were  put  to  pick  two  pounds 
of  cotton  each  per  day  ;  to  say* 
they  were  committed  to  hard  la- 
bour, therefore,  was  not  correct. 
With  respect  to  Svvindells*s  prose- 
cution, no  man  could  have  been 
prosecuted  with  more  lenity.  He 
had  been  informed  that  SwindeUs 
was  in  the  habit  of  circulating  se- 
ditious publications.  He,  there- 
fore, filed  an  ex-officio  information 
against  him,  and  no  warrant  was 
issued  against  him,  but  only  a 
common  notice,  calling  on  himtx> 
appear,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.* 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on 
a  certain  day.  He  refused  to  ap- 
pear, and  an  attachment  issued  ; 
still  he  refused  to  appear ;  and  on 
that  attachment  he  was  commit- 
ted, not  to  find  bail,  but  till  he 
put  in  an  appearance.  Upon  that 
attachment  he  remained  in  prison^ 
and  would  still  have  remained, 
but  for  his  (the  attomey-generaPs) 
interference  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion. With  respect  to  his  house 
being  entered  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  .  of  March,  and  his  goods 
N  being 
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being  seized,  he  knew  nothing  ; 
it  was  quite  distinct  from  his  com- 
mitment; but  the  house  should 
recollect  what  night  the  10th  of 
Match  was ;  the  town  had  been 
all  that  day  in  a  state  of  alarm  and 
confusion,  and  in  the  evening  near 
lOOOblanketeers  entered  the  town, 
and  the  magistrates  hearing  that 
three  of  them  were  at  Swindells's 
house,  they  went  there  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  and  he  thought  the 
house  would  not  blame  them  for 
this  act  of  vigilance.  With  respect 
to  Mrs.  Swindells,  she  had  been  in 
ill  heal  til  for  some  time ;  disease 
had  long  tyrannizedoverher.  Swin- 
dells, in  his  petition,  ?aid,  he  could 
get  no  medical  advice  for  her ;— - 
.3iat  was  not  true ;  he  (the  attor- 
ney-general) had  seen  the  affidavit 
of  the  surgeon  who  attended  her, 
till  her  husband  desired  he  would 
desist,  as  he  had  got  his  wife  into 
the  inSrmary.  As  much  truth 
attached  to  that  part  of  his  peti- 
tion, which  said  he  was  kept  in 
Chester-castle  on  bread  and  water, 
whereas  he  lived  as  well  as  any 
prisoner  in  the  place,  while  he  was 
there. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  the  pre- 
sent a  most  important  question, 
for  it  involved  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  view  of  it  differed  widely 
from  that  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  who  appeared  to 
liim  not  to  have  touched  at  all 
upon  the  principal  points.  The 
important  question  for  the  house 
to  consider  was,  i^ether  it  was  or 
was  not  legal,  that  these  indivi- 
duals should  have  been  put  in 
irons?  That  men  charged  only 
with  a  libel  should  have  been 
committed  to  prison,  and  ironed, 
iKras  a  thing  so  monstrous,  that  a 
few  years  ago  it  would  not  have 


been  credited.  Of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  donbt.  It  was 
sworn  on  one  side,  and  not  denied 
on  the  other. — He  agreed,  that 
these  publications  were  highly  re- 
prehensible ;  but  he  could  not  ad- 
mit that  they  were  blasphemous. 
To  make  use  of  the  form  of  a  par- 
ticular prayer,  in  order  to  express 
one's  detestation  of  certain  cor- 
rupt practices,  was  certainly  very 
improper  ;  but  it  was  not  a  blas- 
phemy. He  v«»  surprised  that 
the  commitment'  of  men  in  irons 
did  not  even  strike  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  as  a  novelty. 
It  would  at  least  have  that  effect 
upon  him  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  professed  .to  entertain 
liberal  principles  and  opinions. 
When  the  individuals  in  question 
asked  the  constables  who  appre- 
hended them  for  their  warrants, 
the  latter  produced  handcuffs, 
which  were  soon  turned  into  fet- 
ters, and  thus  ironed  they  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates. 
They  were  carried  in  an  open  cart 
—and  they,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
were  men  charged  only  with  a 
libeK  In  what  situation  would 
the  house  place  itself,  if  it  passed 
over  such  a  violation  of  the  lijberty 
of  the  subject  as  this? — Were  men 
to  be  put  in  irons,  because  they 
were  charged  with  libel  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn  begged  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman's 
paridon,  but  he  believed  that  was 
contradicted.  .The  honourable 
member  then  looked  over  the  let- 
ter which  he  had  before  read,  and 
at  length  read  the  following 
words—"  they  were  placed  in  a 
large  room  bv  the  fire  side,  and 
secured  by  a  coain  to  their  legs/' 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly—**  I  am 

quite  sure  that  the  letter  stated> 

they  were  sent  to  the  house  of 
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correction  at  Preston,  <  with  the 
usual  precaution.*  " 

Mr.  Blackburn — "  I  believe 
so." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly— *«  That  is 
just  what  I  stated."— The  usual 
{>recaution  was,  however,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  irons. — It  mat- 
tered Very  little,  whether  they 
were  put  by  the  fire  side  or  not. — 
All  idea  of  comfort  was  lost, 
tvhenthey  were  in  chains. — ^Then, 
as  to  the  search  for  papers,  the 
attomey-genetal  said,  he  \vould 
not  undertake  to  maintain  it  as 
legal.  Here  all  were  agreed  at 
least,  and  surely  the  house  cdtitd 
not  pass  it  over,  if  they  had  any 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  security  of  property. 
In  consequence  of  the  circular 
letter,  warrants  were  issued— ^ihe 
house  of  one  of  these  individuals 
'<was  entered,  atid  the  constable 
took  away  Rollings  Ancient  His- 
•  lory.  Law's  Holy  Call,  The  Evan- 

Siltcal  Magazine,  and  a  Liverpool 
ercury.— It  was  often  said,  uw- 
dter  a  sociuf  and  if  in  this  case 
the  libellous  *paper  was  amoiftg 
ijiese  books,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  much  to  their  honour.  If 
ihi^  search  was  allowed,  nc^  ^nan 
•could  hereafter  write,  like  Alger- 
tien  Sydney,  in  his'closet,  npon 
jSoiitical  subjects.  With  such fttWs 
'^as  these  cases  contained,  he  could 
not  think  that  there  would  be^any 
-  condderable  iramber  of  members 
•in  that  house  who  would  say  there 
was  no  ground  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  B«  Bathurst  contended  %hat 
the  allegations  in  the  petitions 
were  exaggerated,  and  that  ^^e 
different  persons  whose  cases'were 
beft>re  the  house  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  instead  ^of  a 
county  prison,  because  such  was 


the  practice  in  Lancashire,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
great  hardship  had  been  suffered  ; 
and  as  all  the  circumstances  were 
before  the  house,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Lockhart  considered  the 
explanation  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral as  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that 
the  practice,  which  se6med  to  be 
growing  into  general  use,  of  put- 
ting men  into  irons  before  trial, 
deserved  the  serious  attention  of 
the  house  ;  as  "it  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  pretence  of  conve- 
nience. On  tnese  grounds  he 
should  vote  for  the  inquiry. 

Mr^  Bennet  expressed  a  hope^ 
that,  if  the  motion  was  negatived, 
the  country  would  bear  in  rnind^ 
that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this 
house  of  commons  was  to  refuse 
inquiry  in  a  case  of  admitted  op- 
pression. 

The  house  then  divided  — 
Ayes,  17  ;  •  Noes,  73  ;-^Majorit j 
against  the  motion  56. 
'  May®*.— Avoteyjf  2597/.was 
proposed  as  retired  allowances  to 
the  officers  employed  on  the  mili- 
tary roads  fn  %heiii<ghlands. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  wished  to  know 
how  It  happened  that  these  cbm- 
pensfttions  v/ere  now  for  the  first 
time  granted,  though  those  offi- 
cers had  been  di^misied  for  three 
or  fiottv  years.*  fie<dtd  not  Imow 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the 
itetf'tbat  *the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man was  to  be  found  among  them 
who  had  lately  succeeded'to  a  pro- 
perty that  was  eotnroonly  suppo- 
sed to  influencethe  Fife  district  of 
N  2        '    burghs» 
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burghs,  for  which  the  house  was 
indebted  to  a  noble  lord,  the  re- 
presentative of  Scots  laws. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  denied  that  the 
grants  had  at  all  been  influenced 
by  the  name  of  colonel  Anstru- 
ther,  which  was  to  be  found 
among  the  persons  to  whom  the 
compensations  were  to  be  granted. 
It  was  only  delayed  because  the 
government  was  anxious  to  learn 
tnejustice  of  the  claim. 

The  grant  was,    after  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Douglas,  agreed 
to. 
43,500/.  to  make  up  deficiencies 

of  the  fee  funds. 
^,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 

treasury. 
5,500/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 
11.500/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 

nouses  of  parliament. 
23,500/.  for  the  salary  and  aUow- 

ances  of  ditto. 
37>000/.  for  repairing  public  build- 
ings. 
10,000/.  for  altering  the  road  be- 
tween Bangor  and  Crick. 
13,000/.  to  the  British  Museum. 
3j650/.  for  improvements  in  West- 
minster. 
20,000i  for  a  chain  bridge  near 

Bangor  ferry, 
1,000/.  to  the  Veterinary  College. 
78,058/.    to   Sandhurst  miliury 

college. 
100,000/.  to  queen  Anne's  bounty 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings. 

Mr. W.Smith  gave  his  nega- 
tive to  this  vote,  as  he  could  not 
consent  to  vote  sums  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  church  livings,  with- 
out an  inquiry  into  tlie  means  of 
the  church. 

10,000/.  for  the  augmentation  of 
small  Scots  livings. 


13,695i  to  rtiake  up  the  deficiency 

of  exchequer  fees. 
250,686/.  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy of  grants  of  1817. 
18,000,000/.  to  pay  off"  exchequer 

bills. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention,  that  the  fur- 
ther expense  of  the  repairs  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  would 
be  about  9,000/. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know 
whether  provision  was  made  for 
the  repayment  of  the  three  mil- 
lions which  the  bank  had  given 
notice  tliat  it  should  demand  the 
repayment  of? 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  the  re- 
payment of  tliat  sum  would  be 
delayed  until  arrangements  could 
be  made  in  the  exchequer  for  ap- 
propriating the  balances  as  they 
accumulated,  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. Difficulty  had  been  found 
in  making  this  arrangement,  and 
it  would  not  be  submitted  to  par- 
liament. Meantime  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  would  nego- 
tiate with  the  bank  to  ol)tain  some 
advantage  to  the  public  for  the 
continuance  of  the  balances  with 
them  till  the  next  session. 

A  short  conversation  took  place 
between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
Tiemey  and  sir  J.  Newport,  in 
which  the  latter  gentleman  con- 
tended, that  the  bank  would  have 
an  advantage  in  this  negotiation, 
by  its  being  deferred  till  the  sepa- 
ration of  parliament.  As  a  law- 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  take 
the  balances  out  of  their  hands, 
they  might  impose  on  him  what 
terms  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  did 
not  originate  with  the  bank. 

850/. 
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S50L  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  ground  ad-, 
joining  to  the  military  asylum  at 
Southampton. 

The  house  resumed. — ^On  the 
question  that  the  report  on  French 
indemnities  he  received, 

Mr.  Warre  said,  that  this  was 
a  proper  opportunity  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
subject  which  it  was  not  fit  should 
escape  their  notice.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  the  sunis 
received  by  Great  Britain,  under 
the  name  of  indemnity,  from 
France.  It  was  to  be  recollected 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th  No- 
vember 1815,  France  was  bound 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  allied 
powers,  of  which  a  certain  por- 
tion was  to  be  received  by  this 
country— the  object  of  which,  as 
he  might  collect  from  the  words 
of  the  noble  lord  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  when  moving  the  address 
on' that  treaty,  was  ♦*  to  be  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  return  for  their  exertions 
during  the  war."  By  a  quite 
diflPerent  treaty,  fifty  mfllions  of 
francs  a  year  were  appropriated 
to  the  expense  of  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation to  be  maintained  in 
France,  of  which  a  certain  part 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Bri- 
tish army.  So  there  were  two 
distinct  agreements — one  for  an 
indemnity,  another  for  the  sup- 
port of  die  army.  A  noble  friend 
of  his  had  at  thesame  time  stated, 
in  another  place,  that  the  sum 
appropriated  to  the  British  army 
'would  not  be  nearly  sufficient.^ 
This  had  at  that  time  been  de- 
nied ;  but  when  he  had  recurred 
to  this  subject,  it  had  appeared 
that  a  donation  of  the  sum  of 
800,000/.  sterling,  which  had  ne- 
vcr  before  been  mentioned,  had 


been  called  in  aid  of  the  allow- 
.  ance  of  that  army.  So  far  ivas 
it  manifest)  that  the  sum  which 
had  been  calculated  on  for  the 
support  of  our  army  of  occupa- 
tion had  been  insufficient.  But 
this  was  not  all — for,  from  the 
paper  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  house,  it  appeared  that  great 
part  of  the  indemnity,  which  the 
noble  lord  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived for  the  English  people,  in 
return  for  their  sacrifices  in  the 
war,  had  also  be^n  applied  to  the 
army  of  occupation.  The  sum 
of  125,000,000  of  francs  was 
to  be  paid  to  this  country,  of 
which  61,000,000  had  been  re- 
ceived. Of  this  1 4,500,000  francs 
had  been  paid  into  the  military 
chest  of  the  army  of  occupation  ; 
8,000,000  francs  had  been  paid  as 
part  of  the  prize-money  voted  by 
parliament  to  the  army,  a,nd 
about  32,000,000  had  been  re- 
mitted to  England,  which  pro- 
duced 1 ,400,000/.  When  he  had 
come  to  this  part  of  the  account, 
he  had  flattered  himself  that  this 
sum,  at  least,  had  been  applied ' 
to  the  services  of  the  year,  as  the 
sums  had  been  brought  to  this 
country.  But  then  followed  a 
statement  co  show  that  the  whole 
sum  had  been  sent  back  again.— 
The  sum  of  10(-,000/.  was  paid 
to  the  pay-master  for  the  extr^« 
ordinaries,  and  595,000/.  for  the 
ordinaries  of  the  army  in  France, 
and  the  rest  for  prize-money  to 
that  army.  It  was  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  sum  was  not 
merely  a  donation  on  the  part  of 
France :  by  the  treaty  of  1815, 
this  country  had  given  up  a  claim, 
on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  of  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  rentes— a 
claim  equal  to  120,000,000  of 
francs^  The  claim  so  surrendered 
N  3  was 
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'vnaas  just  a  claim  as  ever  was 
made  out ;  a  certain  sum  had  been 

fiyen  for  the  British  .claimants^ 
ut  we  in  return  wived  a  claim  of 
7,00O,O00A  sterling  for  the  ex- 
pense pf  prisoners  of  war.  It  was 
therefore  to  be  remarked,  that 
from  the  expense  of  the  army  of 
occupation,  whatever  France  had 
lost,  we  had  gained  little.  It  re- 
mained for  the  noble  lord  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  erroneous 
calculation. 

.  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  had 
never  been  calculated  that  the 
twelve  millions  of  francs  which 
■were  to  be  paid  hj  France  to  the 
Brifish  part  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, would  cover  the  whole  of 
Its  expense.  All  that  was  rec- 
Iconed  on  was  thi$--^at  the  ^holf 
of  the  sums  received  from  France 
would  cover  the  expense  of  the 
4Uiny  of  occupation,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  fortifications  on  the  fron« 
tier«  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
.sum  which  was  to  be  expended 
on  those  fortifications  was  to  be 
deemed  a  return  for  those  valu* 
able  colonies  which  had  bern  re« 
cetVed  from  Holland  at  ihe  peace. 
It  had  been  thought  to  be  on  the 
whole  advisable  that  the  British 
creditors  should  receive  a  certain 
sum.  The  compromise  bethought 
both  favourable  and  reasonHbie. 
The  sum  which  this  country 
claimed  fof  prisoners  of  war  was 
'  not  the  balance  on  the  account, 
but  the  sum  total  of  our  claim. 
The  French  had  to  plead  a  set-off 
against  this— and  they  might  not 
admit  the  justice  of  the  whole  of 
our  demands;  indeed,  on  the 
principles  of  the  former  French 
government,  in  negotiations  of 
this  sort,  very  little,  if  any,  ba- 
lance would  have  remained* to  us. 
Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the 


noble  lord  was  obviously  not  very 
provident  in  his  arrangenoents,  ac* 
cording  to  his  own  allegations; 
for  if  our  army  was  to  be  main- 
takied  in  France  agreeably  to  the 
letter  of  the  treaty,  why  was  not 
suitable  provision  made  to  rescue 
tliis  country  from  that  incum- 
brance from  which  all  the  other 
states  concerned  in  that  treaty 
were  exempt  ? 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Warre  and  lord  Castler^gh»  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  alien  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved  a  clause, 
that  any  alien  ordered  out  of  the 
country  should  be  at  liberty  to  go 
to-  any  country  he  pleased,  if  a 
ship  should  be  found  ready  for  his 
conveyance  to  such  countryw 

Lord  Castlereagh  objected  to 
this  clause,  because  it  was  likely 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  to  subject  the  country  to  -dd^ 
ditional  expense. 

Lord  Compiton  disapproved  of 
the  bill,  which  he  deemed  ex- 
tremely exceptionable  in  a  time 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Brougham  defended  the 
clause.  It  was  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it  that  the  gpvem*- 
ment  should  pay  the  expense  of 
sending  an  alien  to  any  country 
which  he  would  prefer.-^— But  mi- 
nisters seemed  <letermined  to  ele- 
vate themselv^  to  tlie  honourable 
situation  of  the  police  officers,  the 
Bow-street  runners  of  Eurqpe. 
'^rhere  was  another  clause  he 
would  submit  to  the  house.  It 
wasj  that  foreigners,  who  weie 
examined  under  the  powers  of 
this  bill  before  the  pritycounciU' 
should  be  at  least  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  legal  assistance;  inter- 
preters they  were  allowed,  but  it 

was 
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was  often  necessary  to  state  points 
of  law»  which  required  the  habihis 
practkus  interpreiandi  leges.  He  xt^ 
membered  a  case»  in  which  an 
alien,  who  could  have  offered  a 
strong  legal  objection  to  the  course 
in  which  the  privy  council  were 
proceeding  with  respect  to  him, 
if  he  had  known  how  to  express 
it,  was  denied  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlenoan  who  had  made 
the  discovery  for  him.  As  many 
interpreters  as  you  will,  was  the 
answer  to  his  request,  but  uo 
lawyers.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  powers  with  which  ministers 
were  10  be  invesjed-by  this  bill 
would  be  dreaded  only  by  the 
guilty.  This  was  a  most  futile 
pricciple,  even  allowing  that  mi* 
nisters  only  wished  to  puni$h  the 
guilty  :  who  could  say  that  ano* 
tber  Oliver  might  not  again  poison 
the  ear  of  lord  St.  Vincent — he 
begged  pardon,  he  meant  lord 
Stdmouth  ?  It  was  nothing  to  tell 
him.  that,  lord  Sidmouth  was  a 
good  man — was  it  not  notorious 
dut  he  had  beeathe  dupe  of  spies 
and  informers  \  He  certainly  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  slightest  par- 
ticipation in  the  crimes  of  these, 
wretches  $  hut  still  he  contended, 
that  after  the  evidence  they  had 
of  his  incapacity  for  discrimina- 
ting between  guilt  and  innocence, 
parliament .  ought  not  to  place 
such  power  in  the  hands  Of  lord 
St,  FlaccaL  —  He  again  begged 
pardon,  and  ezpres.sed  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  involuntarily 
confounded  together  two  men,  for 
whom  he  enterralned  such  widely 
different  sentiments. 

Mr»  Canning  advised  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
to  reflect  that  even  exaggeration 
had  its  ]x>unds,  and  tha(  the 
painter    who    would    draw    tlie 


darkest  picture,  must  of  necessity 
let  in  some  little  light.  If  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, thus,  upon  all  occasions^— 
heaviyand  light,  gra,ve  and  gay — 
dragged  in  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, the  liberties .  of  the  world, 
and  the  characters  of  Englishmen, 
would  not  the  house  suspect  hini 
of  crying  "  Wolf,"  even  if  he  ever 
should  have  a  good  case  in  hand  ? 
He  could  not  pretend  to  vie  with 
the  learned  gentleman  in  literal 
constructions,  nor  in  the  Cicero- 
nian elegancies  of  his  quotations 
— he  was  not,  like  the  Iqamed 
gentleman,  in  fraciuo  hab'ttu  inter' 
pretandi  /rjr«— -but  he  contended 
that  the  nio%X.  practicus  hahitui  man 
in  the  world  could  not  get  over 
the  plain  and  astensible  meaning 
of  the  clause,  which  was,  that  the 
alien  should  be  conveyed,  at  the 
expense  of  this  country,  to  what- 
ever port  he  might  choose  to  se» 
lee t.— As  to  the  clause  respecting 
the  privilege  of  legal  assistance, 
it  went  to  a  complete  change  of 
the  bill,  from  an  executive  to  a 
judicial  measure.;  it  was  not  a 
modification,  but  a  subversion. 
He  was  not  unfriendly  to  foreign- 
ers— far  from  it — he  was  aware 
how  much  the  country  had  bene* 
fited  from  their  talents  and  indus- 
try ;  but  we  must  guard  ourselves 
against  those  audacious  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  who  are  always  seek- 
ing a  field  for  die  exercise  of  their 
destructive  powers.  They  are  like 
the  ancient  philosopher,  who  said, 
"  Give  me  but  a  space  to  stand 
upon,  and  I  will  move  the  world.** 
By  this  bill  we  reply,  "  You  shall 
not  stand  here." — As  to  the  power 
which  the,  bill  would  vest  in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  he  should  be 
ashamed  if  there  was  any  Eng 
lish  gentleman  connected  with  the 
N  4  present 
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present  ministry  unfit  to  be  in- 
trusted; and  he  declared,  upon 
his  honour,  that  if  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
•were  in  office,  he  would  most  free- 
ly Intrust  that  power  to  them; 
and  he  should  ask  no  more  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues  than 
he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the 
other  side. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said  the  bill 
vas  hostile  to  every  fundamental 
law  of  the  constitution.  Its  ef- 
fect would  he  to  drive  all  the  ta- 
lent, capital,  and  industry  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  only  free  government 
in  the  world — the  United  States 
of  An^erica.  There,  though  at 
war,  and  a  foreign  army  in  the 
country,  we  never  heard  of  those 
illegal  and  rigorous  measures  on 
%vhich  our  government,  on  every 
little  exigency,  placed  their  safety. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  referred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  right 
honourable  th^  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  who  said  that 
the  measure  was  •  directed  only 
against  such  aliens  as  manifested 
criminal  intentions ;  yet  objected 
to  allow  aliens  to  have  counsel, 
because  it  would  give  the  pro 
ceedings  a  judicial  character ;  so 
that  government  were  to  have  tlie 
power  of  punishment,  without  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  guilt !  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  contended,  that 
the  measure  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  this  country,  w^hich  must 
be  disturbed  if  the  peace  of  France 
were  disturbed  by  those  who  ijfiight 
come  hither  to  plot  against  it ; 
but  God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
impossible  that.the  peace  of  France 
could  be  disturbed  without  our 
being  mvolved  !  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  ridicule  the  consist- 
ency of  tiiose  who  opposed  the 


present  bill,  as  they  had  opposed 
former  bills  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard 
consistency  imputed  to  any  one 
as  a  reproach.  Those  who  sat  on 
his  (sir  Samuel  Romilly's)  side  of 
the  house  were  quite  aware  of  the 
disadvantages  of  consistency,  and 
did  not  think  so  meanly  of  them- 
selves as  not  to  feel  that  there 
were  among  them  men  to  whom 
high  honours  would  be  open» 
could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  their  consistency,  and 
change  their  political  course.  The 
speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  he  (sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly) characterized  as  a  piece  of 
splendid  declamation,  containing^ 
some  pleasantry,  but  no  Argu- 
ment ;  and  it  was  lamentable  to 
see  the  house  so  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction  a  measure  which 
would  include  in  its  operation 
above  20,000  persons  resident  in 
this  country,  and  many  of  whom 
had  connected  themselves  with  it 
by  marriage.  * 

Mr.  Barham  contended,  that 
the  measure  was  gratuitous  and 
uncalled  for ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and'  constitution.  It  had 
been  for  the  first  time  proposed, 
without  the  statement  of  any  facts 
to  show  its  expediency,  and  had 
been  grounded  on  a  .mere  set  of 
possibilities  which  did  not  afford 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  danger 
as  a  cause  for  it.  The  less  we  had 
to  do  with  the  transactions  be- 
tween foreign  governments  and 
their  subjects  the  better ;  and  this 
bill  was  calculated  to  make  us 
parties  in  all  such  transactions. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  observed,  that 
by  passing  this  bill  we  sanctioned 
in  th^  people  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  a  peril  which  did  not  ex- 

ist» 
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ist,  and  prepared  them  for  con- 
senting to  any  other  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  to  guard 
against  a  non-existing  danger.  The 
bill  had  no  other  object  but  to  sap 
and  undermine  the  constitution. 

Sir  J.  Newport  had  hoped  the 
unparalleled  sacrifices  made  du- 
ring the  war  would  have  yielded 
other  fruits  than  the  alien  bill,  the 
bank  restriction  bill,  and  other 
measures,  which  were  calculated 
to  show  that  our  blood  had  been 
shed  in  vain,  and  our  treasures  ex- 
pended to  no  advantage. 

The  house  then  divided  :  For 
the  clause,  35 ; — ^Against  it,  87. 
—Majority,  52, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then  moved 
his  clause  ./exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill  aliens  who 
were  resident  in  Great  Britain  arid 
Ireland  onthelstof  January  1814, 
and  who  had  ever  since  continued 
to  reside  therein. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
foreigners,  although  long  resident 
in  this  country,  might  be  made  the 
instruments  of  mischief. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  replied.  So 
might  natives — thenext  step  there-  • 
fore  of  government  ought  to  be 
directed  against  them. 

The  clause  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  a  clause 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill  women  married  to  natural 
bom  subjects  of  the  realm,  ft*  who 
had  been  naturalized ;  when  the 
house  divided — 

For  the  clause,  37; — Against 
it,  87.— -Majority,  5u. 

The  clause  for  allowing  aliens 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

On  the'  motion  that  the  bill  do 
pass,  the  house  again  divided — 


For  the  motion,  94 ; — ^Ag^mst 
it,  29.— Maiority,  65. 

House  of  lords.  May  25. — ^The 
earl  of  Hard  wick  moved  the  com- 
mitment of  the  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  poor  laws ;  in  doing 
which  his  lordship  went  over  the 
various  clauses,  and  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  each.  He  observed,  that 
the  present  bill  was  not  to  be  con-  > 
sidered  as  a  solitary  measure,  but 
as  part  of  a  system  intended  for 
the  reform  of  the  poor  laws. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
said  this  measure  came  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the 
other  house  on  the  poor  laws; 
but  he  must  say,  without  any  dis- 
respect to  that  committee,  that 
the  public  were  far  more  benefited 
by  the  principles  they  had  laid 
down  in  their  report,  than  by  the 
bills  they  had  thought  fit  to  found 
upon  it.  In  legislating  on  the 
poor  laws,  one  principle  ought  to 
be  kept  in  view ;  if  their  lord- 
ships could  not  venture  to  cut  off 
the  springs  of  that  inundation  of 
evil  -which  had  overspread  the 
land,  they  ought  at  least  to  take 
care  not  to  legislate  on  the  same 
vicious  principle,  the  forde  of 
which  had  increased  with  the  du- 
ration of  the  system.  The  prin- 
ciple so  truly  stated  in  the  repoit 
was  totally  Irreconcileable  with 
the  provision  in  page  6th  of  the 
printed  bill,  which  made  it  lawful 
for  overseers  and  church-wardens 
to  take  from  parents,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  re- 
lief, their  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  This  bill  created 
the  certainty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
burthen  of  a  numerous  family, 
and  therefore  removed  all  that 
prospect  of  difficulty  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
contract- 
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contracting  xngrriage.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  foster  new  generations 
of  paupers,  who  would  look  to  the 
workhouse  as  their  inheritance* 
and  who  would  rely  on  the  pu.br. 
lie,  not  on  their  own  industry,  for 
their  mainteaance.  Th^e  ei^pense 
of  this  naode  of  providing  for  the 
children  ought  also  tp  be  consi- 
dered* A  child  could  not  be 
maintained  for  the  parish  for  less 
than  20/.;  but  a  much  less  sum 
given  for  the  relief  oi  the  family 
to  which  the  child  belonged  would 
he  su£Bcient«  The  only  true  re- 
medy for  the «vil  was  jto  breed  up 
the  lower  classes  with  the  idea 
that  they  must  dependon  their  own 
exertions  alone  for  their  own  sup- 
port«  Another  clause  to  which 
he  felt  a  great  objection  was,  that 
which  enabled  parish  officers  to 
buy  land  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying those  who  could  not  find 
work*  If  the  l^^nd  wer^  poor,  it 
could  only  be  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
and  the  poor-rates  must  be  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  that 
loss.;  if  the  land  were  rich,  the 
cultivation  of  it  with  parish  funds 
would  be  an  injury  to  those  who 
laboured  for  their  own  supports 
The  whole  enactment  was  the  re- 
suit  of  that  unfortunate  principle 
that  held  it  out  as  possible  to 
create  a  demand  for  labour,  what* 
ever  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  or  the  state  of  manufac- 
tures and  comir^rce,  might  be — 
a  principle  so  absurd  that  it  was 
at  once  subversive  of  itself.  If 
this  principle  were  not  abandoned, 
wages  must  be  broijight  to  the 
lowest  limit  that  human  misery 
could  endure.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Birmingham  had  ac- 
tually on  this  ppinciple  Ipweted 
the  wages  of  the  iiailor,s»  and  told 


them  that  they  must  make  up  the 
difference  with  relief  out  of  the 
poor-rates.  He  therefore  entreated 
the  house  to  consider,  whiether  the 
perseverance  iii  this  system  would 
not  plunge  the  community  into  an 
irreirievabl^  danger,  which,  could 
only  end  in  a  convulsion*  On 
these  grounds  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  sense  otthe  house 
on  these  clauses. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  a 
few  words ;  and  the  clause  rela. 
ting  to  the  provision  of  childrea 
separate  from  their  parents  was 
withdrawn  without  a  division. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne*. 
the  earl  of  Harrowby,  and  earl- 
Grosvenor,  havine  made  some 
observations  on  ouier  clauses  of 
the  bill,  and  sev4$ral  verbal  altera* 
tions  havin?  been  agreed  to»  the 
house,  divided  on  the  clause  for 
rating,  the  landlords  of  houses  of 
above  4/.  and  under  WL  annual 
V  alue :  —  Contents,  17;  —  Non- 
contents,  7.  —  Majority,  10. 

The  other  clauses  were  then 
disposed  of* 

May  26.— The  earl  of  Liver- 
pool rose  to  move  the  committee 
on  the  bank;  restriction  bill.  He 
believed  all,  agreed  that  great  d«- 
ILcAcy  should  be  used  as  to  the 
precise  time  at  which  they  should 
recur  to  a  state  of  cash  payments* 
On  the  return  of  peacc»  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  period 
of  that  resumption  was  arrived. 
But  that  was  not  his  opinion,  be- 
cause a  change  from.war  to  peace 
produced  always,  he  might  S9jt 
a  convulsion  in  the  state  of  pro« 
perty,  and  was  attiended  by  cir- 
cu)rn6tanc€^  which  imperiously- 
called  on  them  to  allow  a  breath-, 
ing-time-  before  they  should  have 
recourse  to  a  renewal  of  ca^ 
payments. 
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pyments.  The  bank  had»  he  be- 
lievedy  made  eveiy  necessary  pre- 
paration for  returning  to  a  state  of 
cash  payments.  But  if  the  cir- 
camstances  of  the  country  were 
now  unfavourable  to  that  resump- 
tion, the  attempt  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  a  continu- 
ance of  the  restriction.  There 
was  a  circumstance  dependmgi 
which  could  not  but  have  consi- 
derable influence  over  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  this  and  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  He  al- 
luded to  the  arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  the  French  contribu- 
tions, which  had  materially  af- 
fected the  exchanges  of  Europe. 
This  arrangement  would  leave 
for  France  to  raise,  within  a  li- 
mited time,  a  snm  of  no  less  than 
30  millions  sterling.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  could  look 
at  a  thing  of  this  kind,  without 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country  from  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended. 
He  was  sure  the  house  would 
consider  such  a  state  of  things  as 
having  a  most  unfavourable  ope- 
ration on  our  currency. 

Lord  Gk^nville  said,  that  no- 
thing but  strong  and  imperious 
necessity  should  induce  parlia^ 
ment  to  continue  this  restriction  j 
and  no  such  grounds  of  necessity 
had  been  madex)ut.  It  had  been 
assigned  as  the  only  cause,  that 
France  was  some  time  this  year 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  no  one  knew 
to  what  extent ;  but  was  that  a 
reason  for  their  consenting  to  de- 
stroy the  very  foundations  of  our 
public  credit  ?  He  had  no  doubt 
thait  ail*'  the  distress  of  the-  mid- 
dling classes  had*  been  caused  by 
the  restriction  of  cash  payments, 
the  extessive  issue  of  bank  paper, 
and  the  forced  circulation  or  it. 


Parlhnnent  ought  to  have  had  an 
•opportunity  of  examining  into  the 
alleged  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  restriction,  and  also 
into  the  steps  taken  by  the  bank 
towards  a  resumption  of  cash  pay-, 
ments*  He  contended  that  the 
advance  of  15  millions  to  France 
last  year,  by  British  capitalists* 
could  not  have  had  the  eSetc  of 
altering  the  foreign  exchanges 
against  this  country,  ^he  bank 
paper  was  at  a  depreciation  of  5 
per  cent. ;  and  although  they  had 
wisely  got  rid  bf  the  income  tar 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  sta^e,  yet, 
by  continuing  this  restriction,  they 
were  making  every  man  in  the 
country  pay  an  income  tax  of  5 

Etr  cent,  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
nd. 

In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, the  earl  of  Harrowby  ar- 
gued in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke 
at  considerable  length  against  it. 

Lord  King  followed  shortly 
on  the  same  side^ 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  replied 
at  some  length,  answering  the  va- 
rious objections  made  by  noble 
lords  opposite  against  the  me^ 
sure. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  pro* 
posed  an  amendment,  tending  to 
limit  the  duration  of  the  bill  to 
six  week«  after  the  opening  of  the 
next  session. 

The  committee  divided— Coo- 
tents,  9; — Non»contents,  22.— 
Majority  against  the  amendn^ent, 
IS. 

Several  other  amendments  wer-e 
then  proposed,  and  neg^atived 
without  a  divisioOk 

House  of  commons.  May  25.—^ 
A  bill 
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A  bill  for  raising  11,000,000/.  by 
exchequer  bills  was  brought  in. 

A  bill  for  raising  800,000/. 
British  currency,  by  treasury  bills, 
in  Ireland,  was  brought  in. 

May  26. — Mr.  Calcraft  brought 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  present  du- 
ties on  rock  salt^  and  to  impose 
lower  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  seeing  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  his 
place,  wished  to  ask  him  whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  raise  any 
furtlier  sun^  by  way  of  loan  du- 
ring the  present  year  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  also  wished  to 
know  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  what  steps  had  been 
taken  with  respect  to  the  loans  of 
6,000,000/.  and  3,000,000/.  ad- 
vanced by  the  bank,  which  were 
to  be  repaid  during  the  p/esent 
year.  The  6,000,000/.,  it  ap- 
peared, was  provided  for,  but  he 
had  heard  of  no  provision  for  the 
3,000,000/.  ; 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  government  to  raise  any 
further  sum  during  the  present 
year.  With  respect  to  the  nine 
millions  advanced  by  the  bank, 
provision  had  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  6,000,000/. ;  nothing 
remained  but  to  settle  the  propor- 
tion of  payment  and  the  times. 
With  respect  to  the  3,000,000/., 
'  he  could  not  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  would  be  paid  this  year ; 
a  negotiation  on  the  subject  was 
now  pending  with  the  bank. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  the  3,000,000/. 
would  then  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  interest  of  4i  per 
cent,  and  the  country  might  be 
subjected  to  that  charge  until  the 
next  session  of  parliament ;  and 
further,  until  provision  was  made 
by  parliament  for  the  repayment. 


Mr.  Vansittart  observed,  it  was 
true  that  by  the  act  the  bank  were 
entitled  to  4J  per  cent,  but  the 
subject  was  open  to  negotiation 
and  an*angement;  and,  he  re- 
peated, an  arrangement  with  the 
bank  was  now  pending. 

On  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Vansittart,  for  reading  the  lotte* 
ry  bill  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Lyttleton  renewed  his  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  as  protecting 
a  scheme  at  once  immoral  and 
improper,  by  encouraging  illegal 
insurances.  He  complained  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  bill 
had  been  hurried  through  the 
house,  and  of  the  not  naving 
printed  it  previous  to  its  commit- 
tal. The  plan  was  a  shabby  and  - 
dishonourable  one,  for  cheating 
the  subject  out  of  his  money^ 
scandalous  to  one  party,  and  the 
object  of  ridicule  to  all  serious 
and  well-disposed  persons.  The 
measure  was  at  variance  with  eve- 
ry principle  of  sound  policy;  it 
encouraged  gambling,  and  was 
calculated  to  destroy  public  mo- 
rals. He  moved  an  amendment, 
"  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
this  day  three  months." 

Mr.  Parnell  lamented  that  the 
government  should  resort  to  a 
species  of  gambling  which  was 
disgraceful  to  the  country.  He 
thought  a  proper  epitaph  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would 
be 

•*  Here  lie* 

The  right  hoDourable 

Nicholas  Vansittart, 

Once  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : 

The  patron  of  Bible  societies; 

The  builder  of  churches ; 

A  friend  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

An  encourager  of  savings  banks. 
And  a  supporter  of  lotteries  /** 

Mr.  Morland   and  Mr,  Lock- 
hart  objected  to  the  bill,  on  the 
,  grounds 
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grounds  stated  by  the  two  last 
speakers. 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  said,  the 
great  evil  was  tlie  small  lotiery- 
msurersy  who  kept  offices.  In 
Newgate^streety  and  other  places, 
he  had  been  to  search  after  these 
criminals ;  and  he  found  a  person, 
holding  a  high  official  situation 
in  the  long  room  at  the  custom 
house,  taking  illegal  insurances, 
and  seducing  clerks  and  others  to 
adventure  iheir  moneys  in  the 
hopes  of  having  a  lucky  hit.  He 
did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  re- 
spectable office-keepers.       / 


Mr.  Lyttleton  could  not  avoid 
observing  of  the  respectability  al- 
luded to  by  the  worthy  alderman : 
that  where  the  choosing  was  to 
lie  in  the  respectability  of  the  per- 
son, it  was  like  what  was  said  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  *<  Where  a 
bawd  and  a  hangman  were  intro- 
duced there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  choice." 

The  house  then  divided  : — For 
the  third  reading  now,  40 — For 
the  amendment,14 — Majority,  26. 
-~The  bill  was  passed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Education  of  the  Poor  Bill. — Jlien  Bill. — Regency  Act  Amendment 
BilL-^Refoiin  of  Parliament. — State  of  Prisma. 


HOUSE  of  lords.  May  27.— 
Lord  Rosslyn  moved  the 
commitment  of  the  bill  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  His  lord- 
ship prefaced  his  motion  by  going 
at  some  length  into  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  public  charities  of 
the  country,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  particular  inquiry 
.  into  them,  with  a  view  of  their 
funds  being  applied  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  original  foun- 
dations. 
^  The  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  bill  would  be  excessively 
injurious  to  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  though 
he  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
talent,  integrity,  and  views  of 
.  those  who  advocated  the  measure, 
.  yet  he  could  by  no  means  agree 
-ivtth  them  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  wished  to  carry  lheir*object 


into  effect.  By  the  52d  of  the 
king,  the  care  of  these  charities 
was  vested  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, which  had  the  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  their  proper  manage- 
ment, and  he  was  satisfied  tnat 
the  judges  of  that  court  would  at 
all  times  give  every  protection  in 
their  power  to  every  charitable  in- 
stitution. He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  no  abuses  existed  in  par* 
ticular  charities,  but  then  he  wish- 
ed to  guard  their  lordships  against 
any  measure  affecting  the  chari- 
ties of  the  country  generaUy  from 
the  abuses  which  might  exist  in  a 
few.  This  bill  he  conceived  would 
be  prpductive  of  one  great  injury 
to  the  charities  ;  for  by  exposing 
trustees  to  the  trouble  of  these  in- 
quiries, few  men  of  honourable 
conduct  would  be  found  toeneage 
themselves  in  such  trusts.  There 
was  one  thing  which  would  neces- 
sarily 
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saril^r  result  from  this  bil],which» 

-in  his  opinion,  was  particnlarly 
objectionable.  It  went  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  an  inquiry  into 

-all  charities,  but  diere  were  some 
of  these  which  were  placed  by  the 
founder  beyond  such  jurisdiction^ 
by  having,  according  to  the  wishes 

•of  the  original  donors,  particular 
persons  in  whom: the  management 
and  dbposal  of  the  funds  were 
particularly  vested.  Now  if  any 
man  were  to  leave  his  property, 
and  no  doubt  any  person  might 
leave  it  for  what  lawful  purpose 
he  thought  best,  and  order  its 
being  disposed  in  that  way  which 
he  thought  was  most  proper,  for 
the  principle  of  law  was 
**  Cujus  esf  dare,  ejus  e«t  disponer**'^ 
if  such  a  person  were  to  leave  any 
property  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  to  appoint  the  bishop  of  a 
particular  place,  or  the  head  of  a 
particular  college,  to  be  the  go- 

'  Temors,  managers,  or  visitors  of 

'-his  institution  so  estiiblished,  he 
(the- lord  chancellor)  should  say 
as  a  lawyer,  that  in  such  case  the 
law  would  not  interfere  in  the 
managemenfwithout  very  strong 
grounds.  He  would  not  here  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  the  right  or 

•power  of  either  house  of  pariki- 

^ment  to  interfere,  but  he  should 
wish  to  guard  against  the  prece- 

-dent  t>f  breaking  down  the  prin- 
dtpi&  by  which  >aTl  such  charitable 
insmutions  were  regulated.  With 

>  M^iect  to  the  profits  of  certain  in- 
dividuals arising  from  the  ma- 

^nagement  of  particular  charities, 
'he  should  say,  that  if  such  profits 

^  were  s^lowed by  the  original  grant 
of  the  dcnorsy  it  was  the  property 

'>df' those  persons,  and  no  power 

^had  a  right  to  interfere  with  them. 
It  had  been  .said,  that  several 
grammar  schools  were  endowed. 


in  which  there  were  at  the  present 
day  few  or  none  of  those  for  whom 
the  charity  was  intended;  but  that 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  trustees  or 
masters  of  those  schools ;  it  vras 
occasioned  by  a  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day  of  sending  children  in 
sixes  and  sevens  to  public  semina- 
ries, and  if  children  were  kept 
away  from  those  free  schools,  the 
blame  could  not  be  said  to  rest 
with  the  trustees.  The  noble  and 
•learned  lord  then  contended,  that 
though  a  certain  sum  was  set  dowa 
in  the  bill  for  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioners,  the  cost  would  be 
forty  tirines  greater.  It  would  also 
entail  a  vast  expense  upon  the 
trustees  of  several  charities ;  for  in 
many  cases  indhriduals  were  ap- 
pointed trustees  for  different  cha- 
rities, where  the  funds  were  very 
small ;  and  if  tiiey  were,  as  they 
might  be  by  the  operation  of  the 
present  bill,  obliged  to  attend  some 
of  the  commissioners  in  Derkihire, 
and  then  others  in  a  more  remote 
county,  they  would  "be  puttocosts, 
which  it  could  not  be  expected 
they  ought  to  bear  themselves, 
and  which,  if  raken  fmni  tiie  funds 
of  the  charities,  would  in  many 
cases  entirely  consume  them,  and 
in  others  leave  but  little  for  the 
original  purposes.  But  the  prin- 
cipal objection  which  he  had  to 
the  biU'was^  that  it  did:not  state 
what  was  to  be  the  ultim£ite-ob« 
ject  of  this  inquiry  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  until  that  was  avow- 
ed, ^e  conld  not  give  his  entire 
concurrence  tothe  mensure.  He 
again  begged  to  caution  their  lord- 
ships against  an  interforenoewhere 
thqr  were  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  should  recollect, 
that  tnereweremany  woitliy  men, 
who  .vduntarily^tdok  upon  them* 
ftelve3  the  office  of  trustees  and 
managers 
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managers  to  many  valuable  chs^ 
rides,  and  who  would  immediately 
resign  their  trusts  if  they  were  to 
be  exposed  to  all  the  trouble  to 
which  they  might  be  by  the  pre- 
sent bill.  There  were  many  cor- 
porate bodies  in  London  in  this 
situation  ;  and  if  such  persons  as 
he  had  mentioned  went  out  of  the 
management  of  the  chattties,  they 
would  fall  into  the  hands  qf  men 
who  would  onlyexpose  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  the  situation  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  which  they 
might  make  by  it.  He  would  not 
at  present  object  to  the  going  into 
the  committee  on  the  billy  but  he 
begged  to  be  understood,  that  un- 
less some  very  material  alterations 
were  agreed  to  in  it»  and  that  some 
strong  objections  which  he  had 
were  removed,  he  by  no  means 
pledged  himself  to  support  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  said^  he  would 
not  proceed  to  answer  the  obser- 
irations  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  for  he  conceived  the  most  of 
them  were  wide  of  the  question. 
The  bill  was  not,  as  he  had  said, 
to  decide  upon  any  of  t^e  abuses 
which  exi^ited,  but  to  ascertain  to 
ndiat  extent  they  did  exist.  It  was 
said  the  bill  did  not  state  its  uhi- 
jiiate  object ;  but  the  bills  for  the 
naval  and  military  inquiries  did 
not  state  what  their  ultiRHtte  was, 
and  they  were  not  thought  arbi- 
'  trary  or  objected  to  on  that  ac- 
count. It  was  not  a  'bfll  against 
the  trustees  of  chaTitte»-^^at  was 
a  total  mistake,  it  was  to  inqtrire 
into  the  state.of  education  in  the 
country—  to  ^e  what  funds*  were 
applicable  to  that  great  object, 
and  also  to  know  how  those  funds 
were  applied.  Unless  this  were 
done,  it  would  be  impossible  for 


parliament  to  bring  forward  any 
remedy  for  the  abuses  which  were 
acknowledged  to  exist.  The  noble 
lord  then  contended  that  the  par- 
liament had  a  clear  right  to  make 
such  an  inquiry,  for  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple, that  every  man  who  held 
any  public  trust  ou^ht  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  execu- 
ted that  trust.  If  paiiiament  were 
bound  to  provide  in  some  measure 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  they 
were  also  bound  to  inquire  first,  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  system 
of  edacaiitni  at  present  stood.  The 
noble  and  learnied  lord  had  said 
some  days  back,  when  he  brought 
forward  a  measure,  that  some  other 
noble  lords  were  very  anxious  and 
ready  to  pick  holes  in  it,  but  it  now 
^vppeared  that  he  himself  was  par- 
ticularly dtspcsed  to  find  tank 
with  the  measures  it^troduced  by 
others.  Indeed,  considering  the 
acumen  for  which  the  noble  lord 
was  remarkable  for  this  system  of 
findiiu^  fault,  it  was  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  th^t  he  was  not 
quite  perfect  in  the  introduction 
of  measures  himself.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  was  reminded  of 
the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition 
during  Hie  American  war,  but 
afterwards-having  joined  the  party 
in  power,' he  n»de  a  speech  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  whichr4ie 
waa -before  in  the  habit  of  snp- 
:  porting.  This  -not  being  remark- 
able for  talent  compared  with  his 
former  speeches,  a  gcnflemanTe- 
marked  to  Mr.^Soame  Jennings, 
his- surprise,  that  he  who  was  so 
•expert  before,  should  have  made 
'  so  bad  aspeech^en.^r.  Jennines 
said  it  was  quite  natural ;  and  he 
added,  ^^-Here  is  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  breaking  win- 
dows 
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dows  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
and  now  you  expect  him  all  at 
once  to  become  a  glazier." 

Lord  Redesdale  contended,  that 
the  bill  would  be  productive  of  a 
great  deal  of  evil  without  any  one 
real  good.  If,  as  it  was  said,  it 
went  to  point  out  abuses,  he  want- 
ed to  know  what  it  was  to  do  then  ? 
This  was  what  the  noble  lord  had 
not  informed  the  house  of.  Why 
was  not  some  ulterior  measure 
proposed  ?  The  bill,  he  conceived, 
was  useless  without  such  a  provi- 
sion being  brought  in.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
consent  to  going  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Carnarvon  supported  the 
bill. 

Their  lordships  then  divided — 

For  going  into  the  committee, 
10  ;  Against  it,  8 ;  Majority  for 
going  into  the  committee,. 2. 

Lord  Liverpool  proposed  as  a 
clause,  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  restricted  to 
an  inquiry  into  charities  establish- 
ed for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
This  was  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  June  1. — Lord 
Sidmouth  rose  to  move  the  com- 
mittee on  the  alien  bill.  His  lord- 
ship observed,  that  the  object  of 
this  bill  was,  by  giving  a  power 
to  the  executive  government  of 
sending  aliens  under  particular 
circumstances  from  the  country, 
to  prevent  this  kingdom,  as  well 
as  others,  in  the  tranquillity  of 
which  we  were  concerned,  from 
being  the  theatre  of  such  disturb-x 
ances  as  those  from  which  Europe  ^ 
had  so  lately  escaped.  The  eflPects 
of  former  bills  ol  this  nature  had 
been  sufficiently  fek,  when  France 
and  other  nations  were  involved  in 
the  horrors  of  revolutionary  de- 


spotism. But  the  same  circom* 
stances  did  not  now  exist,  and 
therefore  the  present  measure  was 
quite  different  in  its  enactments 
from  that  which  had  been  passed 
in  1792.  By  that  measure,  a 
most  strict  guard  was  placed  over 
the  conduct  of  foreigners  comings 
into  and  residing  here.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  par- 
ticular places- of  residence,  from 
which  they  could  not  remove  with- 
out special  leave.  The  present 
bill  required  no  such  control  over 
them  ;  it  only  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment the  power  of  sending  any  of 
them  out  of  the  country  when 
their  conduct  was  such  as  to  call 
for  such  a  proceeding.  This  bill 
was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  to 
give  weight  and  legislative  sanc- 
tion to  that  prerogative  which  ex- 
isted in  the  crown  of  sending  fo- 
reigners from  our  shores  under 
particular  circumstances,  Htf 
knew  that  the  existence  of  this 
power  in  the  crown  was  denied  ; 
but  passin?  that  question  by  for  a 
moment,  it  could  not  be  deriied 
that  such  a  power  was  vested 
somewhere;  and  when  he  saw  the 
crown  enjoying,  undisputed,  the 
authority  of  preventing  its  own 
subjectsfrom  leaving  the  country, 
and  of  recalling  them  to  it  under 
particular  penalties,  he  could  not 
but  conclude  that  the  power  of 
sending  aliens  from  it,  when  ne- 
cessary, was  also  vested  in  the 
same  authority.  He  admitted 
that  this  power  of  the  crown  was 
exercised  by  proclamation,  and 
that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  party 
disobeying  might  be  brought  be- 
fore a  court  ofjustice,  where,  the 
proclamation  being  proved,  he 
might  be  tried  for  the  offsnce. 
Now,  he  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
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such  a  case  were  brought  before 
a  court  of  justice,  the  person  ac- 
cused would  be  convicted,  and 
this  he  considered  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  remove  one  objection  to 
the  biU ;  for  it  only  went  to  give  to 
the  secretary  of  state  the  power  of 
doing  that  efficiently  and  prompt- 
ly, which  might  be  done  by  a  pro- 
clamation in  another  way.  When 
he  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
having  such  power  vested  in  the 
executive  government,  he  by  no 
means  denied,  on  the  contrary  he 
fully  admitted,  that  it  ought  only 
to  be  exercised  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  the  review  of  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it  since 
the  peace,  would  prove  that  it 
was  only  exercised  in  such  case?. 
It  was  then  for  their  lordships  to 
consider,  whether,  when  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  had  consented 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, we  should  be  the  only  ex- 
ception; whether  we  should  be 
the  only  power  who  should  be 
without  some  prompt  and  deci- 
sive means  of  getting  rid  of  those 
evil^isposed  men  who  might  be 
desirous  of  coming  amongst  us 
for  the  better  carrying  on  their 
plots  and  machinations?  It  was 
on  these  grounds  he  submitted 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  It 
could  not  be  denied,  that  there 
were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  a  set  of  men  who,  disap- 
pointed and  defeated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  those  schemes  in  which 
they  were  but  too  long  successful, 
were  anxious,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  sow  dissentions, 
and  to  disturb  public  harmony 
wherever  they  went.  Would  it, 
he  would  ask,  be  for  the  honour 
or  safety  of  this  country  to  suffer 
such  men  who  thight  visit  our 
shores,  to  act  without  any  control 
1818. 


bemgheld  over  them,  or  to  go  on 
with  their  wicked  practices,  with- 
out any  fear  of  being  molested  ? 
He  was  satisfied  their  lordships 
then  would  agree  with  him  that 
it  woiild  not,  and  tlierefore  he 
trusted  they  would  see  the  neces- 
sity of  that  measure  which  went 
to  Secure  this  country  at  least  from 
their  attempts.  He  did  not  here 
think  it  necessary  to  go  further 
into  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill :  he  should  only  state  to  their 
lordships,  that  when  it  should  be 
in  the  committee,  if  their  lord- 
ships suffered  the  committee  to 
be  gone  into,  he  should  move  a 
clause,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
of  particular  importance,  and 
which  he  thought  was  called  for 
by  circumstances  that  had  lately 
occurred.  Their  lordships  should 
know  that  by  an  act  passed  In 
1695,  entitled  «'An  act  for  the 
erection  of  the  bank  of  Scotland,*' 
it  was  ordained  that  any  foreigner 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  bank» 
became  thereby  a  naturalised  sub- 
ject of  Scotland ;  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  union,  every  person 
naturalised  in  Scotland  became 
also  naturalised  in  England.  Now 
if  an  alien  were  to  vest  a  certain 
small  capital  in  the  Scotch  bank^ 
he  might  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature  with  respect  toaliens  al- 
together. Every  thing  which  their 
lordships  might  think  fit  to  enact 
on  the  subject  of  aliens,  might  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  any  alien 
vesting  his  funds  in  the  bank  of 
Scotland.  He  would  appeal  to 
tlieir  lordships,  whether,  if  they 
admitted  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
they  would  consent  to  its  beings 
abrogated  in  that  manner  ?  He 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  fit  at  that 
late  period  of  the  session,  to  move 
O  for 
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for  the  repeal  of  those  parts  of  the 
acts  which  stood  in  opposition  to 
this  bill ;  but  his  clause*  if  aereed 
to,  would  have  the  eflfect  of  sus- 
pending -tlieir  operation  during 
the  continuance  of  the  alien  act. 
'  He  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  several  aliens  hav- 
ing within  the  last  five  weeks 
placed  moneyin  the  Scotch  bank, 
with  the  viewof  evaciing  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  present  bill  as  it  was 
originally  proposed. — The  noble, 
lord  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  house  do  resolve  itselfinlo  a 
committee  on  the  bilL 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  apposed  the 
bill.  The  general  tenor  of  his 
argument,  was  the  necessity  of 
returning  intimeof  peace  to  the  an- 
cient practices  of  the  constitution. 

The  duke  of  Sussex  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  oflFer  a  few  observations 
upon  this  bill.  He  was  directly 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  thought  uncalled  for 
by  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  now  placed;  but  he 
would  not  dwell  so  much  on  that, 
as  it  would  be  adverted  to  by 
others  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
as  upon  a  case  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  measure,  and  which  He 
conceived  was  an  abuse  of  the 
power  vested  by  it.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  to  mention  this  case, 
as  certain  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out  upon  the  subject, 
which  he  thought  it  right  to  repel 
and  throw  back  on  the  quarter 
from  which  they  came. — .The 
case  was  that  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  tried  at  Lisbon,  and  who 
had  afterwards  come  over  to  this 
country,  but  who,  the  moment  he 
landed  at  Harwich,  yras  immedi- 
ately placed  on  board  another 
"vessel,  and  sent  away  again.  The 
Qnly  thing  which  had  been  alleged 


against  him  was,  that  of  his  having 
been  accused  and  tried  at  Lisbon 
for  some  practices  against  the  go* 
v^mmenjt  there.  Of  that  charge 
he  believed  him  to  be  wholly  in- 
nocent ;  and  here  he  should  ssLfp 
in  allusion  to  the  insinuations  be 
had  before  mentioned,  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  latterly  with  the 
individual,  he  had  known  him  be- 
fore,  and  when  he  was  an  this 
coiint^ry.  While  in  the  service  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  communication 
with  him,  but  since  then  he  had 
none.  The  ground,  as  he  had 
mentioned,  of  the  arrest  of  this 
officer  on  his  arrival  in  Harwich, 
was,  that  he  had  been  tried  at 
Lisbon  ;  but  to  any  of  their  lord- 
ships who  wereacquainted with  the 
forms  of  a  trial  at  Lisbon,  where 
a  promotion  of  the  judge  gene* 
rally  followed  the  conviction  of  a 
person  inimical  to  the'  state,  it 
would  not  appeal:  that  a  ^onvtc*  • 
tion  was.  always  an  evidence  of 
guilt.  He  could  not,  then,  but 
regard  this  case  as  one  of  severity 
underthe  powers  of  the  act.  Their  . 
lordships  ought  at  all  times  to  view 
the  exercise  'of  such  power  with 
peculiar  jesdousy ;  but  more  par- 
tictlarly  when  they  saw  such  prac- 
tices taking  place  in  its  exercise.  . 
It  should,  even  when  declajced  to  . 
be  for  the  safety  of  this  country 
only,  be  viewed  with  considerable 
caution  ;  but  when  it  was  avowed> 
as  it  had  been  by  the  noble  secre* 
tary  on  the  opposite  side,  that,  it 
was  also  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  other 
countries,  he  thought  it. was  an 
innovation  on  the  principle  of  oar . 
domestic  regulations,  having  a 
most  dangerous  tendency,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  only  op* 
pose  the  going  into  the  committee* 
^       .  .but 
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but  in  every  other  stage  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power. 

Lord  Holland  contended,  that 
the  arguments  used  on  the  other 
side  in  support  of  the  bill  went 
rather  against  iC.  It  had'  been 
often  defended  oii  account  of  its 
necessity  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  but  no^  it  was  support- 
ed on  diat  of  its  former  exercise 
not  having  been  abused,  and  that ' 
die  persons  who  had  been  afiected 
by  its  operation,  were  only  persons 
of  very  bad  characters.  These 
arguments,  he  maintained,  went 
not  at  all  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
the  fact.  It  was  not  true  that  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  under  the 
operation  of  the  alien  act,  were  of 
the  very  worst  description ;  but 
whether  they  were  or  not,  the 
principle  on  which  that  act  was 
sought  to  be  maintained  was,  in 
his  opinion,  still  the  same.  Was 
he,  were  their  lordships,  to  be  told, 
because  the  sovereigns  of  the 
continent  adopted  the  principle  of 
banishing  from  their,  realms  mu- 
tually, those  whom  each  conceived 
disagreeable  to  the  other,  that 
Great  Britain  was  to  follow  the 
example?  Was  England,  which 
had  ever  made  it  its  policy,  and 
found  in  that  policy  its  best  in- 
terest, now  to  refuse  an  asylum  to 
foreigners  merely  because  they 
happened  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
arbitrary  governments  of  tne  con- 
tment?  He  trusted  their  lord- 
ships would  not  think  so,  but  that 
they  would  preserve  the  ancient 
practices  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  law.  If  any  foreigner  was 
found  offending  against  any  law 
of  this  country^  that  law  was  suf- 
ficient for  his  punishment ;   but 


in  that  case  he  would  have  the  be- 
nefit of  a  trial,  and  an  opportu-- 
nity  of  establishing  his  innocence 
if  he  really  were  innocent ;  but  if 
the  present  bill  passed,  he  would' 
be  deprived  of  those  advantages^' 
and  exposed  to  injury  in  his  person 
and  property,  perhaps  only  upon 
suspicion,  founded  upon  the  false 
information  of  an  enemy.  It  had 
been  said,  that  this  power  had  not' 
been  abused,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  abused.  This  he  de«' 
nied,  and  contended  that  firom  the 
very  natureof  it  it  must  be  abused. 
Its  exercise  oft^n  rested  upon  tes- 
timony which  tlie  minister  did  not 
wish  to  disclose,  and  which  thereby 
precluded  any  certainty  of  its 
being  correct,  as  the  party  against' 
whom  it  was  given  was  deprived 
of  all  means  of  showing  its  fake- 
hood,  if  it  were  so.  It  was  no  argu-* 
ment  in  its  favour,  that  it  had  only ' 
been  exercised  aga,inst  bad  charac-* 
ters,  for  the  innocent  were  equal- 
Iv  exposed  to  its  operation  with 
tne  guilty :  and  this  also  was  an 
argument  against  its  policy,  for' 
if  those  who  meant  well,  and' 
who  might  by  their  residence' 
amongst  us  be  of  service'  to  the 
country,  were  certain  that  by 
coming  here  they  must  be  at  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  one  man,  they 
would  very  naturally  be*  deterred 
from  coming  here  at  alL  They 
would  still  nnd  that  the  boasted 
protection  of  our  laws  and  consti- ' 
tution  would  not  avail  them,  while* 
constantly  exposed  to  tl)e  -  opera- 
tion of  a  power  which  might  be 
brought  into  action  against  them 
by  the  designs  of  the  interested  or' 
the  machinations  of  the  malevo-- 
lent.  It  was  not  an  argument  ikt 
favour  of  the  bill  to  say,  that  the 
personwhomighthave  to  exercise  it 
O  2  was 
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was  a  man  of  humane  disposition. 
If  he  were  tohave  the  clemency  of 
a  Titusy  and  every  other  good 
quality  which  had  existed  in  any 
other  legislator  or  philosopher^  he 
would  not  still  be  exempt  from 
some  of  the  failings  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  in  those  failings, 
however  slight  they,  might  be, 
would  the  insidious  enemy  of  an 
alien  find  his  advantage  in  pro- 
ducing his  ruin. — The  noble  lord 
then  gave  two  instances  of  the 
effect  of  this  bill  upon  aliens, 
where  no  crime  was  intended. 
The  first  was  of  a  Mr.  Deboffe, 
who  had  brought  over  a  vast 
quantity  of  French  books  upon 
speculation;  among  these  was 
one  which  some  person  told  him 
would  be  very  obnoxious  to  the 
government  here,  and  cautioned 
nim  how  he  exposed  it  for  sale. 
The  consequence  was,  the  man  be- 
came so  alarmed  lest  the  whole 
should  be  seized,  and  he  himself 
brought  into  trouble,  though  he 
(lorcf  H,,)  believed  that  no  law  ex- 
isted for  such  a  seizure,  that  he 
relinquished  the  sale  and  lost  the 
whole  speculation.  The  next  case 
to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  of 
a  person  who  went  to  Mr.  Pitt 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
most  important  matter  to  com* 
municate,  which  he  wished  to  do 
in  secret.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,^ 
would  not  hear  him,  except  be-* 
fore  a  witness.  His  communica- 
tion was,  that  certain  sums  of 
money  were  to  be  given  to  two 
persons^  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  assassi- 
nating him  (Mr.  ritt^.  He  point- 
ed out  the  places  and  times  from 
and  at  which  the  money  was  to 
be  transmitted  to  certain  bankers 
in  this  country.     Mr.  Pitt  did  not 


know  whether  to  think  this  of 
great  importance,  but  he  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  the  foreign  mini- 
sters ;  .and  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  having 
the  arbitrary  power  which  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  pre- 
sent bill,  examined  several  bankers 
and  other  persons;  and  finding  that 
the  statement  of  the  person  m  En- 
gland was,  in  many  circumstances, 
correct,  they  apprehended  the  two 
individuals  mentioned,  and  had 
them  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where 
they  remained  until  the  peace, 
when  it  turned  out  that  these  very 
persons  had  been  only  making  pre- 
parations to  come  to  this  country 
to  recover  a  debt  which  Mr.  Pitt's 
informer  owed  to  them.  The 
name  of  this  person  he  did  not 
think  it  then  necessary  to  men- 
tion, but  he  would  state  it  to  any 
of  their  lordships  who  had  a  desire 
to  know  it.  When  such  were  the 
impositions  to  which  the  minister 
intrusted  with  this  power  might 
be  exposed,  he  conceived  that 
he  was  borne  out  in  saying, 
however  humane  the  individual 
having  such  power  mieht  be,  that 
that  power  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  granted,  being  so  much 
exposed  to  abuse.  The  noble  lord 
then  mentioned  several  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  power  might 
be  abused,  even  with  the  best  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  the  mini- 
ster«  and  he  particularly  alluded 
to  the  arrest  of  Las  Casas  and 
seizure  of  his  papers,  by  which  if 
he  were  a  literary  man  he  might 
have  been  for  ever  ruined.  He  then 
contended  that  the  bill  was  against 
the  $2:eneral  poKcy  of  Great  Bri- 


tain ;  and  alluding  to  the  clause 
intended  to  be  proposed  with  re- 
spect  to  aliens  holding  property 

in 
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in  the  Scotch  banks,  he  said  it 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property,  which  were  granted 
by  several  acts  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament and  confirmed  by  the  act, 
of  union.  This  he  womd  main- 
tain was  in  decided  hostility  to  the 
general  principles  of  our  policy 
with  respect  to  foreigners,  for  that 
.the  laws  and  constitution  had 
ever  recognised  and  encouraged 
the  settlement  of  foreigners,  a- 
mongst  us,  and  the  investment  of , 
their  capital  in  our  funds,  for  ge- 
neral commerce.  The  object  of 
this  bill  went,  in  his  opinion,  to 
support  a  system  which  had  lately 
been  acted  upon  on  the  continent, 
not  of  having  that  division  of 
states  governed  by  different  laws, 
manners,  and  customs,  which  had 
been  so  well  described  by  Gibbon, 
as  tending  to  the  general  welfare 
and  security  of  Europe,  but  of 
one  of  universal  monarchy,  a  sort 
of  club  of  sovereigns,  who  might 
each,  by  having  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  other,  act  with 
their  several  subjects  as  they 
pleased.  Those  sovereigns  seem- 
ed to  wish  that  each  should  assist 
the  other  in  persecuting  those  who 
happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  them ; 
but  would  England  consent  to 
give  up,  in  order  to  support  such 
a  system,  that  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection to  strangers  for  which  she 
had  ever  been  disting^shed  ? 
This  hospitable  asylum  afforded 
to  strangers  was  once  the  pride  and 
boast  oEEngland  and  Englishmen. 
It  was  the  great  characteristic  of 
a  free  people  ;  and  indeed  so  en- 
thusiastic were  some  upon  it,  that 
they  called  in  the  aid  of  imagina- 
tion, and  seemed  to  believe  that 
fix>m  our  geographical  situation 
we  were  designed  by  Providence 
to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  distressed 


of  all  countries.  That  great  man 
Waller,  thefounder  of  parliamen- 
tary eloquence,  speaking  of  Che 
situation  of  England  in  this  re« 
spect,  described  it  as 

— **  A  region  §ure  designed 
To  be  the  common  refuge  of  mankind." 

But  it  seemed  that  ^eat  man 
was  mistaken,  and  that  m  propor- 
tion as  our  situation  held  out  in« 
ducement  to  foreign  settlers  a- 
mongst  us,  laws  were  to  be  made 
to  counteract  such  a  disposition 
on  their  part.  The  noble  lord 
then  went  on  with  several  other 
arguments  to  show  the  impolicy 
of  the  bill,  and  concluded  with 
remarking,  that  if  this  were  done 
to  support  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  France,  ministers  would 
be  called  upon  by  the  same  prih« 
ciple  to  prevent  any  person  from 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  the  king  of  Spain  might  say 
with  truth,  that  if  we  did  not  take 
the  same  steps  with  regard  to  his 
rebellious  subjects,  as  we  had  with 
rej^ard  to  some  of  the  subjects 
orFrance,  that  we  were  advocat- 
ing their  cause.  How  ntuch  easier 
would  it  be  for  ministers  to  say, 
that  in  both  cases  they  were  pre- 
vented from  any  interference  by 
the  ancient  laws  and  practices  of* 
the  country  ? 

The earlof  Westmoreland  said, 
that  if  their  lordships  took  a  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  present  bill,  it« would  be  found 
that,  instead  of  granting  fresh 
powers  to  the  executive,  it  did 
nothing  more  than  provide  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  those  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  the 
crown.  There  were  three  as- 
pects, or  rather-  two,  since  the 
third  appeared  as  included  in  the 
two  first,  under  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  regard  the  present  oill. 
0  3  First, 
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Urstj  as  it  regarded  our  internal 
|>eace ;  secondly,  as  it  enabled  us 
tfo  preserve  the  relations  of  amity 
with  foreign  states ;  and  thirdly, 
^s  preventing  both  natives  and 
others,  while  resident  here,  from 
intermeddling  with  that  repose 
•which  was  the  object  of  the  peace. 
In  bis  opinion,  he  could  assure 
their  lordships,  that  any  one  of 
the  above  three  considerations 
srould  alone  be  sufficient  to  in- 
«duce  him  to  support  an  alien  bill; 
^ttt  their  combined  force  he  con- 
ceived quite  sufficient  to  over- 
power all  the  objections  which 
were  cirged  by  the  opposite  side. 
He  said  this  with  some  confidence, 
because  he  had  listened  with  fixed 
attention  to  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  which,  di- 
Tested  of  the  eloque'nce  of  the 
speakers,  must  be  resolved  into 
tne  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
powers  to  be  granted  by  the  pre- 
sent bill.  The  great  argument  in 
favour  of  the  power,  of  the  crown 
connected  with  its  prerogative, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
though  meant  to  curtail  the 
istretch  of  the  crown,  and  used  in 
argument  against  it,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  most  clearly  in  its  favour. 
The  history  of  the  country  gave 
instances  of  the  exercise  oi  this 
power  by  the  crown,  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  by  Edward  the 
First,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  at  some  other 
times ;  and  if  their  lordships 
would  look  into  the  history  of  the 
country  at  all,  touching  the  power 
in  question,  they  would  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  .back  to  ancient 
times.  So  necessary  was  this 
power  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  that  if  the  crown  was  not  al- 
ready possessed  of  it,  he  should 


consider  the  latter  fact  as  an  ar- 

fument  in  favour  of  the  present 
ill.  Government  could  not  with- 
out such  authority  long  maintain 
our  relations  with,  neighbouring 
states ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
monstrous  than  to  suppose  that 
foreign  states  could  remain  in 
peace  with  this  country  while  their 
subjects  were  allowed  to  carry  on 
plans  of  mischief  here  against  our 
allies.  This  principle  was  an  an- 
cient and  acknowledged  one  ;  all 
the  hostilities  of  Greece  originated 
in  reproaches  for  harbouring  the 
enemies  of  the  respective  states  ; 
the  war  of  the  Succession  was  oc-^ 
casioned  by  similar  means  ;  and, 
not  to  dwell  on  remote  facts,  their 
lordships  could  not  haveforgotten 
the  complaints  made  by  the  revo- 
lutionary governments  of  France 
respecting  the  asylum  which  eini- 
grants  from  that  country  were 
permitted  to  receive  here.  Power, 
ne  would  allow,  was  liable  to 
abuse.  But  what  was  the  fact  as 
to  this  law  ?  Because  three  or  four 
persons  had  been  ordered  from 
our  shores  among  more  than  as 
many  hundreds,  who  had  found 
shelter,  was  the  character  of  the 
country  to  be  impeached,  its  hos- 
pitality decried,  and  foreigners 
told  it  was  unsafe  to  fly  here  for 
protection  from  undeserved  hard- 
ships  ?  He  would  contend  that  the 
merit  of  the  measure  now  submit- 
ted to  their  lordships  was,  that  it 
operated  on  the  conduct  of  all : 
if  foreigners  who  came  here  acted 
well,  they  knew  beforehand  they 
would  remain  safe  ;  if  they  acted 
badly,  or  intended  so  to  act,  they 
also  were  aware  that  they  would 
be  removed.  It  was  said,  how. 
ever,  that  the  present  bill  would 
prevent  some  foreigners  from  con- 
tributing to  our  population,  our 
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arts,  and  onr  wealth.  Although 
he  was  hfinself  not  much  afraid  of 
that  excess  of  population  which 
some  politicians  and  writers  had 
dreaded  so  much,  yet  he  must 
confess,  that  there  were  certain 
means  of  augmenting  it  which  he 
really  was  not  anxious  to  adopt. 
He  should  consider  it  undue 
means,  for  Instance,  to  make  this 
country  the  receptacle  for  every 
rogue,  vagabond,  or  incendiary, 
that  should  presume  it  expedient 
to  resort  here  from  foreign  parts. 
Highly  as  he  respected  the  attach- 
ment of  Englishmen  to  that  con- 
stitution which  their  ancestors  had 
transmitted  down  to  the  present 
age,  he  owned  he  did  not  think 
such  a'  feeling  was  likely  to  be 
improved  by  an  mflux  of  persons 
bred  in  the  school  of  revolution- 
ary France,  and  accustomed  to 
admire  the  despotism  of  Buona- 
parte. But  it  was  observed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sent law  in  a  period  of  peace. 
While  he  thanked  some  noble 
'lords  for  the  compliments  they 
had  thought  proper  to  pay  to  the 
peace  which  his  colleagues  had 
made,  and  which  they  were  as- 
sured was  likely  now  to  last,  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  gra- 
tified to  be  informed  when  the 
sudden  light  broke  in  upon  those 
noble  lords  which  had  enabled 
them  to  discover  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
peace,  that  all  was  calm,  that  no 
apprehensions  were  felt,  and  no 
security  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
consolidate  a  peace  so  recently 
made.  Other  states,  it  should  be 
considered,  had  the  power  to  send 
away  their  suspected  and  suspici* 
ous  men,  which  rendered  the  same 
power  necessary  here,  as  other- 
wise the  exercise  of  it  elsewhere 


would  have theefFect  of  drivingthe 
refuse  herd  of  foreigners  to  this 
country,  and  pompel  them  to  set- 
tle here.  These  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  should  support 
the  bill.  Liberality  was  a  fa- 
vourite word  with  noble  lords  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  could  not 
help  adverting  to  a  most  benevo— 
lent  act  which  characterized  their 
administration  in  1806.  It  would 
be  recollected  that  a  person  came 
over  to.  this  country  to  propose 
the  assassination  of  Buonaparte  to 
Mr.  Fox,  when  that  minister  not 
only  at  once  rejected  the  proposal 
with  becoming  scorn,  but  caused 
the  first  consul  to  be  written  to 
upon  the  affair,  which  occasioned 
such  loving  letters  that  a  negotia- 
tion was  begun  for  a  peJce.  In- 
stead of  sending  the  assassin  off^ 
as  very  properly  was  done,  sup- 
pose a  complaint  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  government, 
with  a  request  to  dismiss  him,what 
would  have  been  thou^^ht  of  an 
answer  like  this — "We  cannot 
send  away  the  wretch,  but  we 
have  proceeded  to  prosecute  him, 
and  after  two  or  three  terms  we 
expect  to  get  rid  of  him  ?"  Would 
noble  lords  now  contend,  that  a 
power  which  had  been  exerted  for 
the  safety  of  the  person  with 
whom  we  were  at  open  war  at  that 
time,  would  they  contend  that  the 
same  power  should  not  be  exer- 
cised in  peace,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  governments  of  our 
friends  ?  He  should  trouble  their 
lordships  at  no  greater  length,  as 
he  trusted  that  they  would  heart* 
ily  support  the  bill. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  so  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance that  was  attached  to  the  bill, 
originating  in  apprehensions  and 
exaggerations,  and  whose  powers 
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had  been  asked  till  they  were 
granted  as  matter  of  course,  that 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions more  upon  it.  All  the  ar- 
*guments  in  defence  of  it,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  went  to  make  it  a 
perpetual  bill.  Upon  its  specific 
erounds  they  had  heard  nothing 
trom  the  noble  viscount  at  all  sa- 
tisfactory, no  case  of  danger  was 
made  out ;  but  because  some  per- 
sons had  imbibed  opinions  not 
consonant  to  us,  and  it  was  stated 
in  addition  that  there  existed  a 
possibility  of  their  infecting  us  in 
time,  we  were  called  upon  to  re- 
linquish the  safeguard  of  the 
country.  There  were  periods  in 
which  foreigners  were  much  more 
dangerous  to  this  country  than  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  as  to  the 
construction  put  upon  a  passage 
in  Magna  Charta  by  the  noble 
earl,  he  could  only  say,  that  it 
was  diflPerently  interpreted  by  lord 
Coke,  to  whom  every  one  looked 
up.  Neither  the  Jesuits,  nor, 
after  them,  the  Anabaptists,  had 
driven  the  country  into  measures 
so  hostile  to  its  interests.  No  one 
during  those  periods,  on  either 
side  of  the  house,  came  down  to 
parliament  to  propose  such  a  bill. 
Even  the  exile  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart  created  no  law  against 
the  Jacobites  who'  threatened  the 
new  order  of  tlie  crown  ;  but, 
through  the  most  critical  times, 
the  law  of  the  country  was  still 
its  security.  Here  the  noble  mar- 
quis look  occasion  to  instance  the 
United  States  of  America,  as 
giving  full  shelter  to  all  those 
flying  from  persecution  in  other 
lands,  and  rejecting  the  protec- 
tion of  an  alien  law.  He  declared 
that  our  foreign  relations  would 
not  be  improved  by  the  bill ;  and 
never  could  he  believe,   that  a 


country  which  its  own  Actions 
had  never  been  able  to  shake  to 
its  political  base,  could  be  en- 
dangered by  a  few  foreigners  of 
even  a  suspicious^  cast.  Through- 
out the  whole  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  he  perceived  a 
strange  disposition  to  undervalue 
the  laws  of  the  country.  He  wish- 
ed to  rest  the  constitution  on  its 
native  strength.  Alluding  to  the 
clause  about  to  be  proposed  by 
the  noble  viscount,  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  pause  bdFore  they 
passed  a  clause  having  a  rietro- 
spective  effect  on  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  foreigners.  This  would 
be  a  precedent  for  future  times* 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  said* 
that  noble  lords  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  if  the  world  was  still  in  its 
ordinary  state.  The  power  to  be 
acquired  by  the  present  bill,  how- 
ever, was  not  new  to  the  constitu- 
,  tion  of  the  country,  and  the  bill 
only  went  to  define  and  declare 
an  undoubted  power.  With  re- 
spect to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  if' 
that  period  was  to  be  referred  to, 
and  the  whole  of  her  reign  taken 
together,  it  would  not  be  found 
so  favourable  to  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects as  noble  lords  appeared  to 
consider  it ;  but  as  to  the  period 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  was  from  En- 
glish Jacobites  at  home,  and  not 
from  French  Jacobins  who  might 
resort  here.  He  believed  that» 
after  all,  no  sound  foreigner  would 
ever  be  intimidated  from  or  pre- 
vented in  settling  here ;  and,  in- 
deed, some  thousands  of  aliens 
had  so  settled  within  a  short  space. 
America  was  adverted  to,  as  if 
she  was  not  in  a  very  different 
state  to  us,  separated  from  Eu- 
rope by  a  great  ocean,  and  re- 
moved from  its  turmoils  and  hos- 
tiliues. 
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tilities.  But  what  description  of 
men  did  it  behove  us  .to  receive 
with  open  arms  ?  Not,  surely,  the 
admirers  of  Buonaparte,  who  had 
supported  hi^  invasions  abroad 
and  his  despotism  at  home.  But 
owinj?  to  the  vicinity  of  England 
and  France,  it  was  likely  that  such 
persons  would  flock  here  unless 
prevented,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
their  lordships  would  interpose 
the  present  bill. 

Their  lordships  now  divided  on 
the  question  for  committing  the 
bill.—  Contents  34^ ; — Non-con- 
tents 15:— Majority  19. 

The  house  then  went  into  the 
committee,  when  lord  Melville 
moved  a  clause,  excepting  aliens 
from  the  benefit  of  the  act,  as  far 
as  related  to  tlie  bank  oi  Scotland. 
This  produced  a  long'  debate,  in 
"which  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  die 
duke  of  Sussex,  lord  Holland, 
carl  Grey,  and  the  earl  of  Camar- 
-von  opposed  the  clause ;  and  the 
lord  cnancellor,  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, and  lord  Redesdale,  sup- 
ported it.  The  clause,  at  len^tn, 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
Earl  Grey  then  moved  an 
amendment,  limiting  the  time  of 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  which, 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
was  likewise  rejected  without  any 
division. 

An  amendmentwas  then  moved 
by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  the  sixth 
week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session.  This  amend- 
ment was  likewise  negatived  with- 
out a  division, 

A  clause  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  such  aliens  and  their 
cnildren  as  had  been  naturalised 
£ve  years,  was  negatived  in  like 
manner. 


The  lord  chancellor  moved  a 
clause,  the  intent  of  which  was,  to 
prevent  aliens  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  ancient  laws  relative 
to  the  bank  of  Scotland  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  28th  of 
last  April. 

This  clause  was  opposed  by  thfe 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
clause,  that  instead  of  the  words 
«  the  28th  of  April,"  the  words 
"  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
thepresentbill"  be  inserted. 

This  produced  a  very  long  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, lord  Holland,  and  the 
earl  of  Rosslyn  supported  the 
amendment ;  and  the  earl  of  Li- 
verpool, lord  Melville,  and  lord 
Redesdale  opposed  it. 

A  division  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  20;  the  numbers  being,  in 
favour  of  it  40  J  against  it  20. 

The  clause  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Lord  Gage  moved,  that  a  clause 
be  inserted,  giving  the  alien  a 
month's  notice,  and  that  he  should 
be  embarked  at  any  port  he  might 
desire. 

For  the  clause  20 ;— Against 
it  42: — Majority  22. 

House  of  commons,  June  1.— 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  regency  act  amend- 
ment bill. 

The  order  of  the  day  bein?  read, 
the  noble  lord  said  he  would  open 
to  the  house  in  a  few  words  what 
the  object  of  the  bill  was.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  entering  into 
any  argument  upon  it.  The  best 
course  for  him  to  pursue  would 
bemerely  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  measure.  The  bill  mi^ht  be 
divided 
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diyided  into  two  branches.  The 
objectof  the  first  part  was  toaffbrd 
such  assistance  and  sach  facilities 
to  her  majesty  as  the  nature  of  her 
tri^st  required.  Upon  this  point 
there  would  be,  he  apprehended^ 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  ob- 
ject in  view  was  to  provide  such 
an  addition  to  the  queen's  council 
as  was  essential  to  the  comfort,  if 
not  to  the  necessities,  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Some  of  the  distinguished 
characters  who  at  present  formed 
the  council  found  it  inconvenient, 
if  not  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  theh:  public  duties,  to  attend  at 
all  times  when  their  presence  was 
required.  When  her  majesty  was 
absent- upon  any  occasion  that 
might  call  her  from  Windsor,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  oneor  more 
of  the  council  should  be  resident 
there.  Neither  the  present  num- 
ber of  which  it  consisted  nor  their 
avocasions  would  always  allow  of 
tiiis.  The  object  of  the  first  part 
of  the  bill  was  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience. As  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  bill,  which  went  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  parliament  in 
the  event  of  her  majesty's  death, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that 
if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  regency  bill  when  it  was  in 
progress  through  the  house,  the 
provision  which  required  an  im- 
mediate meeting  would  not  have 
been  passed.  The  inconvenience 
that  might  arise  from  it  was  first 
noticed  when  late  events  rendered 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  subject. 
It  was  then  felt  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  make  some  alteration 
m  the  regency  act.  This  would 
neither  alter  nor  infringe  upon 
the  other  regulations  and  provi- 
sions of  tl?at  act.  The  principle 
of  the  constitution  was,  Uiat  par- 


liament should  assemble  immedi- 
ately upon  the  demise  of  the  crown^ 
and  that  where  there  was  no  new 
parliament  the  old  one  should 
meet.  There  were,  it  was  true, 
other  contingencies,  as  well  as  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  of  great 
importance,  but  they  were  not 
considered  so  pressing  as  to  call 
for  an  immediate  meeting  of  par- 
liament. This  bill  provided,  that 
in  the  event  of  her  majesty's  death 
the  care  of  the  kinc;  should  reside 
in  the  council  until  such  time  as 
parliament  should  order  it  other* 
wise.  The  whole  question  invol- 
ved in  the  measure  was  one  of 
time  and  not  of  principle.  If  an 
election  for  a  new  parliament  had 
made  some  progress,  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  that  the  whole 
efiect  of  it  should  be  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  any  contingency.  This 
might  be  the  effect  if  die  provision 
in  die  former  regency  bill  was  al- 
lowed to  stand.  It  was  enough 
that  the  new  parliament  shoiud 
meet  within  a  reasonable  time  ; 
by  the  regency  bill  the  contingen- 
cy of  the  queen's  death  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  way  as  the 
demise  of  the  crown  and  the  ces- 
sation of  the  executive  power. 
This  it  appeared  proper  to  alter» 
and  the  repeal  of  this  provision 
was  the  second  object  of  the  pre- 
sent bill. 

Mr.  Tierney  satd,  he  had  no 
objection*  to  the  appointment  of 
additional  commissioners,  but  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  feelings 
which  seemed  to  have  regulated 
the  choice  of  them.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  too  much  of  a  party 
business.  All  were  excluded  from 
the  council  who  entertained  senti* 
ments  in  political  matters  di£Re- 
rent. from  those  of  his  majesty's 
government.  The  persons  lately 
named 
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luimed  were  closely  connected 
with  ministers.  In  d\is  they  had 
not  acted  in  sach  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  measure  more  palata- 
ble CO  the  public.  Her  majesty 
being  now  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stored to  health,  the  subject  might 
be  discussed  with  less  fear  of  trans- 
messing  against  delicacy.  No 
person  rejoiced  more  than  he  did 
at  her  recovery.  The* bill  pro- 
vided, that  in  The  event  of  her 
death,  the  care  of  his  majesty's 
person  should  reside  in  the  coun- 
cil until  parliament  determined 
otherwise.  This  was  an  import- 
^mt  provision.  It  placed  his  ma- 
jesty in  a  situation  in  which  a 
court  of  law  would  place  no  other 
individual  in  the  country.  It  de- 
prived him  of  the  care  of  his  own 
family  for  sixty  days.  This  bill 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  her  majesty's  state  of  health 
might  require  additional  assist- 
ance in  the  care  of  the  king.  At 
the  time  the  queen's  council  was 
appointed,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  parliament  that  they  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
majesty.  Such  a  power  was  ne- 
ver recognised  in  them  by  law. 
Their  duty  was  merely  to  advise 
and  assist  her  majesty.  But  the 
tmth  was,  that  this  bill  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  topics  upon 
whicn  he  had  been  speaking.  The 
object  of  it  merely  was,  to  prepare 
a  dissolution  of  parliament.  Wheti 
that  event  was  determined  upon 
by  ministers,  the  diflSculty  of  the. 
regency  bill  stared  them  in  the 
face,  because  it  provided  for  the 
meeting  of  the  old  parliament. 
The  regency  bill  was  discussed 
with  great  attention  before  it  pass- 
ed, and  yet  the  present  difficulty 
was  never  pointed  out.  He  would 
admit  that  inconvenience  might 


arise  from  it ;  that  the  expense  of 
an  election  might  be  lost  in  con- 
sequence ;  but  when  they  ulked 
of  the  death  of  her  majesty,  why 
were  they  altogether  silent  upon 
that  of  the  king,  which,  from  his 
age,  was  much  more  likely?  Were 
he  to  die,  there  would  be  no  re- 
medy ;  the  old  parliament  must 
be  called  back.  This  would  oc- 
casion more  delay  than  the  meet- 
ing of  a  new  one,  for  some  days 
must  elapse  after  the  issuing  of 
the  proclamation  for  assembling. 
The  present  bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  the  death 
of  the  regent,  an  event  which,  as 
circumstances  stood  at  present,' 
would  immediately  put  an  end  to 
all  executive  government.  In 
what  manner  were  magistrates  tt> 
act  then?  This  most  important 
point  was  left  quite  unprovided 
tor  by  the  present  measure.  No 
person  entertained  a  doubt,  that, 
m  the  event  of  the  present  regent's 
death,  the  duke  of  York  would 
succeed  him.  But  why  not  settle 
the  point  now  ?  Why  should  not 
parliament  at  present  discharge 
the  function,  which,  sooner  or  m- 
ter,  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
perform?  He  wished  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh )  would  consi- 
der whether  something  might  not 
be  done  upon  the  subject.  There 
was  another  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  upoji  which  not 
a  single  word  was  spoken;  he 
meant  the  Windsor  establishment. 
The  pretence  for  such  unnecessa- 
ry expenditure  was,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  find  himself,  upon  re- 
covery, surrounded  with  every 
thing  necessary  as  well  to  his 
comfort  as  to  his  dignity.  Un- 
fortunitely,  there  was  little  pro- 
spect of  that  event.  Nothing  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort  should  be 
touched. 
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touched,  but  much  of  the  present 
expense  was  unnecessary.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  made  these  re- 
marks, he  would  not  be  willing 
that  her  majesty  should  be  put  to 
the  inconvenience  of  seeing  any 
thing  withdrawn  that  she  consi- 
dered requisite  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  desirous 
that  some  of  the  royal  family 
might  be  introduced  into  die 
commission,  and  that  the  death  of 
the  regent,  as  well  as  other  con- 
tingencies, should  be  provided  for. 
Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney)  had  stated  his  objections  to 
the  measure  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness. No  provision  was  made  in. 
the  bill  for  some  cases  to  which  he 
alluded,  because  they  were  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  government 
at  present.  They  only  meant  to 
provide  for  the  one  particular  case 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  It  was  not 
meant  in  the  present  session  to  re- 
vive the  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  the  regency  act.  The  ground 
upoi)  which  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  assent  to  the  bill  was  a 
deep-rooted  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution. His  majesty's  mini- 
sters had  reason  to  know  what 
would  be  tlie  sense  of  the  house, 
if  they  should  at  present  propose 
any  provision  having  reference  to 
ai^other  regent.  It  was  thrown 
out  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, but  there  seemed  no  dispo- 
sition in  the  house  to  entertain  it. 
With  respect  to  the  demise  of  the 
regent,  it  was  the  collective  sense 
otparliament  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  no  proposition  should 
be  made  in  contemp]ation  of  such 
an  event/  It  was  no  doubt  true, 
that  the  duke  of  York  would  be 
regent ;  but  in  legislating  for  the 
future,  it  would  be  necessary  to 


make  provision  for  variation  of 
circumstances.  He  would  not  dis- 
pute that  the  establishment  at 
Windsor  might  be  a  subject  for 
consideration  under  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  discussion  of  it  at 
present.  It  was  said,  that  the 
present  bill  was  brought  forward 
rather  late  in  the  session ;  that  a 
matter  so  important  should  not 
have  been  so  long  omitted.  Such 
tilings,  however,  occurred  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  life.  Able 
men  should  make  their  will  in 
proper  time,  but  they  frequently 
neglected  it.  The  circumstances 
wliich  suggested  the  bill  occurred 
but  lately,  and  the  provisions 
of  it  were  such  as  .could  excite 
little  difference  of  opinion.  No 
undue  latitude  was  given  to  the 
duration  of  the  council's  ]>ower. 
The  names  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  added  to  it  were  selected 
without  any  view  to  party  feel- 
ings. Hehopedy  therefore,  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  opposed. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  could  not  think 
that  the  provision  of  the  regency- 
act  which  this  bill  went  to  repeal 
had  been  lightly  iniserted.  He 
had  no  desire,  however,  that  an 
immediate  meeting  of  parliament 
should  follow  upon  the  contin- 
gency of  her  majesty's  death. 
The  Windsor  establish  ment  should 
be  looked  into.  It  was  attended 
with  much  expense,  not  necessary 
either  t6  the  comfort  or  to^  thie 
dignity  of  the  king.  It  might 
have  been  allowed  while  hope  re- 
mained of  his  recovery ;  but 
when  all  hope  was  vanished,  what 
use  was  tliere  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment ?  If  his  majesty  could 
know  what  was  passing  among 
his  subjects  at  present,  he  would 

be 
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the  first  to  desire  that  all  unne- 
cessary expense  should  be  with- 
drawn. He  wished  the  subject 
had  been  brought  forward  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  session,  when 
the  reeency  act  might  have  been 
altered  upon  other  points  as  well 
as  this. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  approved  of  the 
present  bill.  He  should  have 
been  glad»  however,  if  some  of  the 
royal  family  had  been  appointed 
to  constitate  a  part  of  the  council. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted. 

June  2. — Sir  F.  Burdett  stated, 
that  in  rlung  pursuant  to  the  no- 
tice he  hili  given  for  a  reform 
of  parliament,  he  should  submit 
a  motion  to  the  house,  m  it- 
self agreeable  to  all  the  notions 
of  common  justice,  and  connected 
"With  all  those  principles  of  the 
constitution,  that  h^d  exalted  this 
country  to  so  high  a  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  He  Ivould 
indeed  willingly  suppose  that  the 
motion  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  hardly  be  objected  to  by 
any  man  who  was  capable  of 
comprehending  its  object.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  motion 
was  founded,  were  not  drawn 
from  the  actual  reasoners,  nor 
from  old  political  writers ;  but  he 
had  limited  himself  to  one  source, 
and  that  was  the  authority  of  the 
person  filling  the  highest  official 
station  in  the  country,  as  appeared 
in  the  speeches  from  the  throne, 
professing  those  principles  that  he 
wished  earnestly  to  impress  upon 
the  house.  It  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  interest  jof 
the  king  and  the  people,  when 
properly  understood,  would  be 
found  to  coincide ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  for  entertaining  jea- 


lousy of  the  crown,  if  the  power 
of  that  estate  was  duly  balanced 
by  the  check  and  control  of  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament! 
The  resolutions  he  intended  to 
move  might  be  thought  long,  but 
they  would  not  be  found  too  long, 
nor  had  they  been  advanced  with- 
out a  due  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  as  far  as  authority  went, 
would  be  found  undeniable.  The 
subject  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
plain,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
means  of  illustration  to  employ, 
as  the  subject  seemed  to  him  to 
call  for  universal  assent.  That, 
he  was  aware,  was  not  the  case ; 
and  he  was  desirous  of  stating  to 
all  unbiassed  minds,  what  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  just.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  diflScult  to  embrace 
all  the  topics  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  speech ;  but  the  main  points 
might  be  stated.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform,  the 
cry  of  innovation  had  some  years 
ago  been  very  generally  raised ; 
but  the  principle  of  annual  par- 
liaments and  extended  suffrage 
had  been  acted  upon  by  our  fa- 
thers, and  that  sufirage  had  been 
commonly  called  universal.  Had 
the  principle  of  suffrage  been  li- 
mited to  those  who  paid  taxes  to 
the  king,  the  church,  and  the 
poor,  the  returns  made  to  that 
house  from  the  body  of  the  people 
at  large,  would  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  had  ac- 
tually been.  He  had  traced  the 
state  of  the  representation  to  a 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  he  conceived  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice  for  which 
he  contended,  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  popular 
rights.  It  would  be  found  upon 
looking  back  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors, 
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ancestors,  that  a  principle  of  free« 
dom  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  government  ot  the  country. 
By  mat  ancient  practice,  there 
were  free  elections,  and  parlia- 
ments were  to  he  held  thrice  in 
the  year^  at  Easter,  Michaelmas, 
and  Chrismias.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  king  William  had 
been  sworn  to  govern  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  by 
the  constitution  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  to  that  more 
than  to  the  success  of  his  arms  he 
hs^d  been  indebted  for  his  crown. 
That  such  oaths  had  been  neg- 
lected by  many  princes,  was  no 
argument  against  that  obligation, 
especially  mien  it  was  taken  into 
the  account,  that  the  neglect  of 
free  principles  had  always  thrown 
the  country  into  confusion,  and 
that  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  t6  their 
free  constitution.  The  next  que- 
stion for  consideration  was,  the 
Great  Charter.  Had  the  enact- 
ment in  it  been  adhered  to  strictly, 
without  its  being  oppressed  by  a 
multiplicity  of  other  laws,  the 
statute  book  would  have  been 
spared  much  of  its  present  bulk, 
and  the  people  would  have  enjoyed 
greater  freedom.  Had  that  ori- 
ginal document  been  more  care- 
niUy  consulted,  it  never  would 
have  been  asserted  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  annual  parliaments  was  a 
novel  doctrine  that  had  been  first 
broached  in  the  writings  pf  the 
late  Granville  Sharp,  The  prac- 
tice of  the  times  showed  that  pro- 
rogations were  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  the  laws  upon  the 
subject  of  the  assembling  of  par- 
/  liamehts  evidently  implied  more 
than  that  they  should  meet  fre- 
quently. What  was  the  object  in 
the  speeches  from  the  throne  up- 


on the  subject  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament  ?  The  declared  object 
always  was,  that  by  the  means  of 
parliament  the  kmg  might  learn  . 
the  wishes  of  his  people ;  for  the 
interest  of  the  crown  and  the  sub-  . 
ject  could  not  be  separated.  It . 
should  alsb  be  remembered,  that 
a  seat  in  parliament  was  not  in  « 
those  days  a  situation  leading  to 
profit  and  emolument,  but  one  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  labour,  . 
— There  was  nothiiig  novel  or 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  in  i 
annual  parliaments,  for  alji  the  : 
history  of  former  times  spoke  of 
the  benefits  that  had  resi^d  from 
them.  After  the  quesdK  of  an« 
nual  parliaments,  the  next  obvi* 
ously  was,  who  were  the  electors . 
to  those  annual  parliaments  ?  He 
was  prepared  to  admit,  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  voting  for 
a  member  to  sit  in  parliament^  the  . 
state  of  the  country  should  be  ta* 
ken  into  the  account.  But  if  no 
bad  effects  had  at  any  time  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  claims 
of  the  people  for  an  extended  suf- 
frage would  be  greatly  strength* 
ened.  The  best  possible  mode  of 
learning  the  original  constitution 
of  the  country,  was  by  looking 
into  the  common  law.  It  was  u. 
principle  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
chancellor  Fortescue,  that  no  man 
could  be  taxed  without  his  own 
consent.  A  law  for  annual  par- 
liaments had  been  enacted  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  by  the  neglect  of 
tl^at,  and  of  the  other  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  haihad  forfeited  his  life. 
In  the  time  of  his  successor,  many- 
salutary  and  constitutional  l^ws 
had  been  enacted,  and  the  statute 
book  showed  the  then  state  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  in  questipn. 
The  rights  of  the  people  consisted 
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In  security  of  person  and  security 
of  property ;  and  it  was  obvtotts 
and  rational  that  these  were  fair 
demands  on  the  part  «f  the  people. 
The  conduct  of  the  first  Charles 
had  been  incompatible  with  these 
rights ;  yet  that  conduct  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  lawyers  of  that 
day^  under  colour  of  the  royal 
preix>gative.  Parliaments  had  in 
consequence  fallen  into  long  dis- 
use, but  when. they  met  a^ain, 
the  old  principles  were  re*vmdi- 
-cated.  That,  however,  was  not 
sufficient ;  and  in  a  kind  of  mania 
for  legislation,  they  proceeded  to 
new  enactments.  The  old  laws 
were  embedded  in  the  Petition  of 
Right ;  but  even  that  did  not  af- 
ford security  to  the  subject  on  ac- 
count of  the  faithlessness  of  the 
king.  Acts  of  parliament  were 
of  no  more  real  importance  than 
pieces  of  parchment,  and  a  con- 
tinuance  of  such  conduct  at  last 
led  to  the  death  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  Liberty  did  not 
revive  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  who  soon  began  to 
•have  recourse  to  acts  of  pretended 
prerogative.  At  that  time  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  made, 
which  had  been  afterwards  so  oft. 
en  suspended,  and  showed  how 
litde  security  could  be  derived 
from  acts  of  parliament,  when 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  After  the 
Revolution  came  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Bat  a  declaration  of 
wHliam  had  been  made  public 
before  he  came  to  the  throne, 
which  contained  a  full  admission 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  In 
a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Fawkes,  that 
bill  had  been  termed  a  bill  of  fare, 
but  no  dinner.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
had  declared  all  the  acts  of  James 
to  be  illegal,  and  prohibited  them 


in  future,  but  at  the  same  time 
added  six  little  words  that  undid 
the  whole—***  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  parliament."  By  these  six 
words  the  whole  fabric  of  Eng- 
lish freedom,  cemented  by  the 
best  blood  of  our  ancestors,  had 
been  destroyed.  What  was  it  to 
the  subject,  whether  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  last  twenty  years  had 
been  done  by  the  power  of  the  pre- 
rogative, or  by  a  {corrupt  parlia- 
ment ?  In  one  sense  the  present 
generation  were  in  a  worse  state 
than  their  ancestors,  for  now  the 
watchmen  had  become  a  party* 
with  the  thieves.  He  had  rathier 
there  should^be  no  house  of  com* 
mons,  than  that  house  should  be 
no  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown.  But  ihstead  of  the  power 
of  the  prerogative,  all  now  was 
accomplished  under  the  forms  bf 
law.  But  liberty  was  an  inalten* 
able  right,  and  there  could  exist 
no  power  to  take  it  away.  When 
the  people  had  the  right  of  choo- 
sing all  public  officers  except  those 
of  die  executive  government,  was 
it  a  wild  demand  on  their  part, 
that  they  should  place  in  that, 
house  those  in  whom  they  could 
confide?  Yet  that  demand  had 
been  treated  as  wild  and  visionary 
and  dangerous,  though  the  people 
had  lost  so  much.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  that 
house  should  protect  the  whole  of 
the  country. — The  honourable  ba- 
ronet tlien  referred  to  the  corona- 
tion oath,  and  contended  that 
both  in  the  original  and  in  the 
French,  his  view  of  the  subject 
was  home  out.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  a  statute  had  been 
made  upon  a  complaint  of  the 
commons  of  interference  in  cases 
of  election.  By  that  statute  it 
had  been  enacted  that  all  ddly 
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summoned  should  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire. 
Such  was  the  practice  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  The  restrictive 
statute  was  only  introduced  under 
the  weak  rei^  of  his  grandson. 
Anothcjr  restriction  of  the  elective 
franchise  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI„  under  the  false  pre* 
tence  that  the  great  numbers  who 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
menty  gave  rise  to  disorder,  riot, 
and  sometimes  manslaughter.  It 
was  then  that  the  right  of  voting 
was  confined  to  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, which,  at  that  period, 
was  a  considerable  sum.  The  sta-» 
tute  introduced  at  that  time  did 
not  say  that  riot  and  manslaughter 
were  the  actual  consequences  of 
the  numbers  who  met  to  exercise 
their  rights,  but  that  they  might 
be  the  consequences,  jgven  ad- 
mitting that  such  effects  really 
followed,  it  formed  no  ground  for 
depriving  the  people  of  their  pri- 
vileges. Riot  and  disturbance 
shomd  have  been  put  down  by 
the  arm  of  the  law.  They  af- 
forded neither  then  nor  now  any 
reason  for  infringing  upon  liberty. 
The  state  of  election  at  present 
was  productive  of  more  shameful 
consequences  than  at  the  period 
alluded  to.  What  was  it  now  but 
all  confusion— one  scene  of  per- 
jury^  riot,  drunkenness,  and  ras- 
cality, which  did  not  exist  at  all> 
or  at  least  not  nearly  to  the  same 
degree,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  ? 
To  this  general  disorder,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  exception, 
which  proved  that  the  elective 
franchise  might  be  exercised  very 
nearly  to  the  degree  of  universal 
suffrage  without  producing  the 
least  confusion.  The  exception 
was    the   city   of  Westminster, 


There  elections  were  conducted 
with  as  little  confusion  and  riot 
as  attended  the  proceedings  of  a 
parish  vestry.  In  this  instance 
they  had  practical  experience  o£ 
the  eflFects  likely  to  follow  from 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
great  numbers.  The  example  of 
Westminster  proved  that  if  might 
be  done  without  producing  any  of 
that  danger  which  many  appre- 
hended or  pretended  to  appre- 
hend. These  opinions  he  stated 
not  as  his  own.  They  rested 
upon  authority  of  a  much  higher 
kind,  upon  that  of  the  most  able 
men  wnich  the  country  had  pro- 
duced, men  the  best  informed 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  constitution.  When  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform  was 
investigated  some  time  back,  a 
committee  was  api>ointed  in  West- 
minster to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation.  Mr.  Sheridan 
sat.  as  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee. They  examined  into  the 
construction  of  the  house,  and  a 
petition  was  presented,  the  allega- 
tions of  whicn  were  the  result  of 
their  inquiries.  They  found  that 
6,000  votes  returned  no  less  than 
257  members,  that  was  a  majori- 
ty of  the  house  of  commons  as  it 
then  stood.  So  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  more  inadequate 
even  with  respect  to  property  than 
population.  The  inquiries  pur- 
sued upon  this  subject  at  the  time  , 
alluded  to  were  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Fox's  declaration,  that  anntud 
parliaments  were  the  right  of  the 
people.  He  could  not  say  whe- 
ther this  was  actually  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fox  himself;  he  had  in- 
deed heard  that  it  was  not,  but 
that  he  merely  signed  such  a  re- 
solution as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  at  least  the  opinion 
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of  a  majority  of  that  committee* 
Mr,  Fox,  however,  could  hot  have 
looked  upon  such  principles  as 
.dangerous,  otherwise  he  never 
womd  have  subscribed  to  them ; 
had  he  considered  them  perni- 
cious, he  would  not  have  given 
them  the  sanction  of  his  nam^  as 
chairman.  But  whether  Mr,  Fox 
held  such  opinions  or  not,  it  could 
not  at  least  be  denied  that  they 
were  entertained  by  many  other 
able  men.  'the,  ^uke  of  Rich- 
'vond  in  his  letter  to.  colonel 
Sharman,  showed  that  he  appre- 
hended no  danger  from  universal 
suffrage.  Why,  if  the  reasoning 
in  that  letter  was  wrong,  did  not 
some  per^  undertake  to  refute 
'  it?  Tpe  man  who  could  refute  his 
arguments  up<Mi  solid  principles, 
woiild  do  more  service  to  the  cause 
of  those  who,  opposed  universal 
.sufixage,  than  by  merely  crying 
it  down  as  a  dangerous  scheme, 
and  productive  of  anarchy,  and 
its  supporters  as  mere  visionary 

Clinicians.  A  conclusion  might 
drawn  as  to  Mr.  Fox's  opi- 
nion of  universal  su£Frage,  from 
the  language  held  by  him  in  the 
year  1797»  upon  a  motion,  for 
parliamentary  reform.  He.  then 
stated,  that  it  was.  obvious  no 
perspns  could  be  contented  un^eT 
a  systenx  of  things  by  which  they 
were  excluded  from  being  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  government, 
and  he  therefore  declared,,  that 
the  best  mode  of  parliamentary 
yeform  was  that  which  would  in- 
ducje  the  greatest  njumber  ,of  ini» 
dependent  votes.  His  only  rea- 
son for  efxc^iidirig  any  perspns  from 
a  vote  was,  that  in  some  situa- 
tions they  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  an  independent  oiie.  Jf 
this,  hoWevjBr,  was  the  only  di^- 
culty,  means  might  be  easily  de- 
1818. 


vised  for  removing  it.  Could  a 
pliani  be  introduced,  by  which  bo 
penonwith  the  desire  of  ^ving 
an  interested  vote  could  have  t^e 
power,  or  with  the  pov7er  co«4d 
have  the  desire,  then  it  mi^ht;  be 
said  that  Mr.  Fox  would  baVe 
been  friendly  to  the  greatest,  pos- 
sible; extent  of  suffrage,  compre- 
hending none  but  independent 
yotes«  At  present  there  were  no 
independent  votes.  A  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  now- 
nominated  by  persons  who  stould 
not  interfere  at  adl  in  elections. 
Such  interference,  in  cases  where 
it  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent,  remained  quite  unnoticed^ 
while  It  was  punished  in  diose  who 
were  only  the  mere  humble  tools 
and  agents.  For  such  interfe- 
rence they  sent  a  poor  man  %o 
Newgate  the  other  day.  If^aay 
persons  were  excluded  fron^  a 
right  of  voting,  it  ought  to  be  the 
very  men  who  at  present  setu^  ^ 
majority  to  the  house  of  com- 
xpons»  As  they  stood  now^  th^ 
great  mass  df.the  people  were  ei^- 
cluded  from  any  right  of  suffrage, 
and  those  returneci  a  majority  who 
ought  to  have  no  vote  at  all.  An- 
nual parliaments^  and  a  more  ex- 
tended rjght  of  suffrage,  were  the 
only  remedies  against  corruption. 
If  a  new  parliament  was  cnosen 
every  year,  and  that  four  or  five 
thousand  were  to  vote  for  every 
jnemlpfi^,  .who  would  attempt  to 
corrupt  suph  a  number?  Who 
,c;ould  a^ord  to. purchase  them? 
Or  who  would  be  at  the  expense 
of!it  when  his  tenure  was  so  short 
—when  he  knew  he  could  hold  his 
place  only  for  a.  year?  The  gentle-  . 
men  at  ^e  opposite  side  of  the 
house  would,  not  then  have  such 
power  of  influencing  elections  as 
they  had  at  present,  because  they 
P  would 
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would  not  have  the  power  of  re- 
WurdiDg  so  many  for  their  votes : 
ibtj  would  be  far  too  numeroas. 
But  even  though  this  plan  should 
be  judged  ineffectual,  there  was 
another  still  femaifiing.  Addi- 
tional security  might  be  derived 
firom  election  by  ballot.  Though 
he  did  not  tliink  that  ballot  could 
be  necessary^  when  the  voters 
were  numerous  enough,  still  he 
saw  no  objection  agamst  taking 
the  votes  in  that  way  as  well  as  by 
poll.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
subject  which  was  most  import- 
ant* the  manner  of  collecting 
the  votes.  It  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  constitution  that  there 
should  be  an  election  in  some  way 
oi>other,  but  it  was  not  essential 
ihaty  as  was  the  case  at  present*  it 
should  be  attended  with  perjury, 
"with  riots,  and  gluttony.  It  was 
ssdd  by  speculative  reasoncrs  up- 
on the  constitution,  that  scenes 
such  as  now  occurred  at  every 
election,  tended,  by  the  collision 
of  parties,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  liberty ;  that,  if  it  was  conduct- 
ed by  ballot,  the  whole  business 
would  be  soon  over,  in  a  quiet, 
easy  manner ;  that  the  support  of 
liberty  required  numerous  bodies 
to  come  together  at  stated  periods. 
He  was  far  from  being  of  this  opi- 
nion. Such  assemblies  were  not 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
liberty ;  they  only  tended  to  riot, 
to  drunkenness,  and  disturbance. 
In  the  republic  of  America,  they 
never  heard  of  any  riots  taking 

glace  at  elections;  they  never 
eard  of  those  political  contentions 
which  here  filled  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  well  as  private  families* 
with  disputes ;  they  never  heard 
of  those  nonsensical  distinctions 
and  differences  of  interest  which 
sowed  distrust  and  enmity  between 


man  and  man.  An  iUiberality  of 
spirit  and  hostility  of  disposition 
was  kept  alive  in  this  country  bj 
the  struggles  which  regularly  took 
place  at  kast  once  in  seven  years. 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
representation  were  as  great  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Under 
such  a  system,  no  nonest  man  in 
high  station,  however  ereat  his  ta- 
lent, or  however  well  he  might  be 
disposed,  could  render  any  efiec- 
tusd  service  to  his  country.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  before 
he  came  into  power.  Such  also 
was  the  conviction  expressed  by 
Mr.  Burke.  No  man  better  un- 
derstood; or  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed the  inconveniencies  result- 
ing from  it.  Sir  William  Jones, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  called  the 
most  enlightened  of  men*  in  a 
speech  delivered*  not  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion*  and  liable 
to  the  errors  which  must  occur 
from  the  unprepared  manner  in 
which  speeches  were  generally  de- 
livered in  that  house, — in  a  speech 
preserved  by  lord  Teignmouth* 
said  that  annual  parliaments  were 
the  ancient  law.  His  opinion  was, 
that  annual  parliaments*  and  a 
more  extended  right  of  suffrage, 
were  necessary  to  radical  reform. 
It  might  be  said*  that  the  man 
would  not  act  with  prudence  who 
should  endeavour  to  advance  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform  up- 
on such  principles.  It  was  true 
that  many  persons  of  good  inten- 
tion might  think  that  ne  pushed 
the  subject  of  reform  too  far  by 
taking-such  a  ground.  To  such 
he  could  only  say*  that  all  modes 
of  reconciling  them  ^o  a  reform 
had  been  tried,  but  without  any 
effect;  every  thing  had  been  done* 
except  relinquishing  the  princi[Je* 
to  bring  them  over  to  the  mea- 
sure. 
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sure.  Seeing  die  consequence 
of  the  motion  which  had  been 
'brought  forward  the  other  night 
for  a  repeal  of  the  septennial  act 
—an  act  which  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
presented as  the  greatest  inroad 
upon  the  constitution  which  had 
occurred  since  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  seeing  the  result  of 
thisy  as  well  as  or  all  former  pro- 
positions upon  the  subject^  he 
could  only  say  to  those  who  were 
desirous  of  proceeding  step  by 
step,  that  it  was  useless.  It  was 
better  at  once  to  offer  such  prin- 
ciples of  reform  as  could  bear  the 
test  of  reason.  In  the  first  place, 
election  should  be  as  free  as  it 
was  declared  to  be  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  no  ^eat  man  should 
interfere  in  elections.  The  objec- 
tion against  extending  the  right  of 
sufirage  was,  that  it  would  occa- 
sion the  sending  of  incompetent 
persons,  of  no  education  or  re- 
spectability, and  of  cours^  unfit 
for  the  duties  they  would  have 
occasion  to  discharge.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  world,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  was  against 
this  argument.  However  the  right 
of  election  might  be  extended, 
there  was  no  danger  that  any  per- 
son not  of  respectable  station  and 
good  character  would  be  elected 
into  a  place  of  trust  and  distinc- 
tion. People  of  character  were 
they  alone  whom  the  majority  of 
the  nation  would  be  willing  to  se- 
lect^ if  they  were  vested  with  the 
power  of  doing  so.  This  was 
proved  by  experience.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  a  man  who  was  not 
a  mere  visionary  character,  a  mere 
speculative  politician,  it  was  that 
of  Machiavel.  He  showed,  that 
after  the  people  of  Rome  had  ob- 
tained from  the  patricians,  a  right 
of  electing  their  own  order  to  the 


great  dignities  of  the  state,  they 
no  sooner  obtained  it,  than  they 
elected  patricians  as  usual.  Ma* 
chiavel  argued,  that  the  people 
were  nM>re  fit  to  select  proper  per- 
sons for  posts  of  honour  than  any 
individual,  and  that  for  400  years, 
while  they  exercised  that  right, 
the  peoplje  of  Rome  had  no  cause 
to  repent  of  their  choice,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances.  •  From 
those  facts  this  able  writer  came' 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  best 
mode  of  electing  public  officers 
was  by  the  people.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  people  were  essen* 
tially  aristocratic.  They  always 
looked  up  to  those  who  were  of  a 
higher  order  than  themselves; 
persons  who  to  the  other  advan- 
tages of  character  and  talent,  add-, 
ed  that  also  of  high  station,  were 
the  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
them.  Every  man  in  society  should 
have  some  share  in  making  those 
bws  by  which  he  was  governed. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  Blackstone  justified  the 
punishment  of  death,  on  the  sup- 
position that  every  man  was  pre- 
sent at  the  making  of  these  laws 
by  which  his  conduct  was  to  be 
governed,  on  the  supposition  also 
uiat  they  were  promulgated.  On 
the  latter  point,  however,  Black- 
stone  was  mistaken.  No  care  was 
taken  now  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws.  Their  ancestors  were 
careful  in  this  respect.  New  laws 
were  regularly  sent  down  to  the 
sheriffs  of  each  county,  and  by 
tliem  communicated  to  the  peo- 
ple. That  all  persons  were  pre- 
sent at  the  framing  of  law^  was 
a  mere  fiction,  but  yet  upon  such 
a  fiction  as  this  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  people  were  taken 
away;  they  were  forced  on  so 
P  2  feeble 
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feet>le  a  principle  into  .the  mUitia 
or  navy,  ^n<J  compelled  to  become 
slaves  withiput  having  any  voice 
in  the  state.  At  pres,ejotit  might, 
by  possibility,  happen ^at  a  man 
.should  have  no  vote  at  all,  let  his 
property  be  ever  so  great.  How, 
he  would  ask,  cou][d  it  produce 
mischief  to  extend  the  right  of 
suflFrage?  For  this  purpose  It 
woula  be  nepessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  el^ctorjs  should 
choose  a  mischievous  person ; 
that  person  upon  coming  into  the 
house  must  be  supposed  capable 
of  persuadinjg  theip  to  rojschie- 
vous  measures;  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  per- 
suade the  house  of  peers  also  to 
the  same  measures.  When  they 
considered  the  usual  motives  by 
which  human  conduct  was  influ- 
enced, it  was  quite  vain  to  appre- 
hend any  such  results,  unless  they 
supposed  all  the  people  deter- 
mined upon  a  national  suicide. 
All  experience,  proved,  that  the 
people  were  happy  in  proportion 
to  me  degree  of  influence  they 
exercised  m  the  government,  and 
in  the  inverse  ratio  when  the  go- 
Temment  was  despotic,  or  under 
the  control  of  a  few.  Having 
now  proved  that  anpual  parlia- 
iaents  were  no  innovatiop,  that 
su£Frage  was,  and  ought  to  be 
more  universal ;  having  argued  the 
subject  upon  the  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  the  universal  benefit  that 
would  result  from  reform,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  objected 
to  him  that  he  advocated  prin«> 
ciples  of  anarchy,  or  of  an  un» 
attainable  and  visionary  perfec- 
tion. If  such  was  the  case,'  at 
least  he  supported  such  principles 
in  good  company,  in  company 
with  men  whose  integrity  and  ta- 
lent ought  to  be  sumcient  to  pro- 


tect him  at  lease  against  the  im- 
putation of  eyil  designs.  Haym^ 
no  other  ^ish  but  to  p^upe  jiuB 
question  on  the  grpund  lof  i^- 
son,  he  wpuld  now  proceed  to  of- 
fer some  resolutions  upon  it.-— The 
iionpurable  baxonet  naving  tbieh 
read  a  string  of  iiejolutions. 

Lord  Cochrane  rose  to  second 
the  resolutions.  After  what  He 
had  seen  take  plaice  on  so  many 
occasions,  in  tne  house>  on  wi^ 
subject  of  reform,  he  could  not 
have  any  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  the  result  of  the  lesohitioos 
which  his  honourable  friend  ha4 
submitted.  They  would*  how- 
ever, have  this  good  effect,  tha^ 
they  would  teach  the.  people  wb^ 
it  was  for  which  they  were  lo  pe- 
tition. He  would  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  say,  that  the 
house  was  influenced  in  its  deci- 
sions by  particular  motives,  ^uch 
as  the  power  of  ministers,  or  that 
interest  which  they  possessed,  pf 
making  places  the  reward  of  votes 
in  a  certain  way  that  would  no^ 
be  parliamentary  for  him  to  ex- 
press; but  if  honourable  niieni- 
bers  looked  to  what  was  done  in 
former  times*  if  they  looked  back 
not  only  to  the  abuses  of  ppwer 
which  had  been  commit;(ed  under 
the  sanction  of  the£oman  ^eaa^te^ 
but  even  to  those  acts  which  had 
been  authorized  by  the  bodies 
calling  themselves  represe^tatiY^ 
in  this  country,  at  other  periods, 
and  compared  them  with  t^e  acts 
of  the  present  representative  bodj» 
they  would  not  beheve  that  our 
ancestors,  nor  their  ancient  pre- 
decessors* were  the  only  persox^s 
who  were  to  be  blamed  for  thjsir 
act?.  They  would,  on  the.  con* 
trary,  think  that  the  smaller  f^ak 
lay  with  the  former;  for  the 
greater  the  trust  iepose4  in  any 
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b^dy;  Acf  gmter  was  their  crime 
iiT  abusing  that  trisst^  as  the  will- 
iiig  inmisters  of  a  despotic  c[o- 
▼erntnent  had  less  to  answer  for 
tli^'  conduct  than  they  who  pre- 
tended to  act  as  the  agents  of  a 
free  peopk.  He  gave  his  general 
and  un^uivocal  assent  to  the  re- 
solutipns  proposeiTby  the  hotionr- 
able  ba^ronct.  They  were,  in  his 
opinion,  such  as  the  house  ought 
t(J  receive  and  agrfee  to;  and 
here,  as  probably  it  might  be  the 
last  time  he  should  ever  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  house 
on  any  subject — [Here  the  noble 
lord  shed  tears,  and  appealed  so 
overpowered  by  his  feelings  as  not 
to  be  able  to  proceed  for  some  se- 
conds.] — As  this,  he  continued, 
nffght  be  the  last  time,  he  should 
hdve  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
houke,  he  was  anxious  to  state  to 
theni  what  his  opinions  were  of 
their  xondu<it.  It  was  now  nearly 
eleven  years  since  he  had  the  ho- 
nour or  a  seat  in  the  house,  and 
since  then  there  were  very  few  acts 
of  theirs  in  which  he  could  agree 
with^  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 
To  say  that  these  acts  so  voted 
were  contrary  to  justice  would  not 
b^  parliamentary  in  him.  He 
wofold  riot  even  go  into  the  inquiry 
whether  they  tended  to  the  na- 
tional good  or  not ;  but  he  would 
merely  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  lahdholderspresent— he  would 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
members  who  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  ask  them,  whe- 
ther the  acts  of  the  legislative 
body  were  not  of  a  descriptfon, 
during  the  late  war,  that  would, 
if  not  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  the  use  of  machinery^  have  sent 
this  nation  to  total  ruin?  The 
country  was  burthened  to  a  state 
which,  but  for  that  intervention, 


it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
th0  people  to  bear.  The  cause 
of  these  measures  having  such  an 
effect  upon  the  country,  was  ex- 
amined, and  the  source  gone  into 
by  the  resolutions  of  his  honour-  . 
able  colleague.  They  were  to  be 
traced,  as  had  been  so  well  ob- 
served, to  that  patronage  and  in- 
fltience  which  a  number  of  power- 
ful individuals  possessed  over  the 
nomination  of  a  great  number  of 
the  members  of  that  house }  a  , 
power  which,  devolving  on  a  feiiv^ 
became  thereby  the  more  liable  , 
to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of 
the  crown;  and  which  had>  in 
fact,  been  rendered  alniost  en- 
tirely subservient  to  that  influ- 
encfe.  To  reform  the  abuses  which 
arose  6ut  of  this  system  was  the 
object  of  his  honourable  friend's 
motion.  He  would  not,  he  could 
not  anticipate  the  success  of  tliac  , 
'  motion ;  but  he  should  say,  as  had 
before  been  said  by  the  great 
Chatham,  the  father  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  if  the  house  did  not  reform 
itself  from  w?thin,  it  would  b?  re- 
formed with  a  vengeance  from 
without.  The  people  would  take 
the  subject  up,  and  a  reform  would 
take  place  which  would  make  ma- 
ny members  regret  their  apathy 
in  refusing  that  reform  which 
might  be  rendered  efficient  and 
permanent.  But  unfortunately  . 
in  the  present  state  of  the  house^ 
in  its  present  formation,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  from  within 
no  reform  could  be  expected ;  and 
for  the  truth  of  this  ne  appealed 
to  the  experience  of  nearly  lOO 
members  who  were  then  present, 
nearly  600 being  absent ;  he  appeal- 
ed to  their  experience,  whether 
they  ever  knew  of  any  one  instance 
where  any  petition  of  the  people 
for  reform  was  taken  into  consi- 
P  3  deration. 
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deration*  or  any  redress  aflForded 
in  consequence  of  such  petition  ? 
This  he  regrettedybecause  he  fore- 
saw  the  consequence  which  would 
necessarilf  result  from  it.  He 
trusted  and  hoped,  that  members 
would  see  in  time  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  step  towards  re- 
gaining the  confidence  of  the  peo« 
pie,  which  they  had,  he  conceived, 
entirely  lost ;  for  unless  they  did 
aOf  they 'would  have,  he  believed, 
occasion  to  repent  it  when  it 
would  be  too  late.  [Here  the  no* 
ble  lord's  utterance  was  again 
choked  for  a  time,  and  he  again 
gave  way  to  tears.J  He  had,  he 
observed,  no  interest  in  making 
these  observations,  but  that  of  the 
country.  What  he  caid  was  dic- 
tated by  conscientious  feeling.  He 
was  fully  convinced  of  a  great  evil 
in  tlie  state,  and  h^  wished  to  see 
it  remedied,  in  order  that  the  con- 
sequences which  he  believed 
would  result  from  its  continuance 
might  be  avoided.  He  had  for 
inore  than  ten  years  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  house,  and  he  felt 
deeply  tlie  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him  by  the  electors  of 
Westminster, , not  only  in  giving 
him  a  seat  in  the  house,  but,  be- 
cause on  a  late  occasion  it  showed 
their  feelings  of  abhorrence  of  the 
foul  and  horribleconspiracy  which 
had  been  raised  against  him. 
(Here  again  the  noble  lord  was 
prevented  from  going  on  for  some 
seconds  by  an  effusion  of  tears.] 
He  befi^aed  to  be  understood  as 
not  wisnmg  on  the  present  occasion 
to  cast  any  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty's  ministers,  he  was  un- 
willing now  to  speak  with  Usperi- 
ty  of  any  of  them  ;  but  he  begged 
that  they  might  take  warning  in 
time.  He  hoped  they  would  see 
the  impropriety  of  the  course  they 


had  so  lonp  pursued,  and  give  it 
up,  before  it  was  too  late  for  them- 
selves and  the  country.  They  yet 
had  it  in  their  power  to  do  away 
a  part  of  the  evil  which  they  had 
created  i  his  caution  to  them  was 
that  they  should  do  it  in  time. 

The  resolutions  being  then  put 
from  the  chair^— 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  and  obser- 
ved, that  it  was  far  from  his  io- 
tention  to  find  fault  with  that  feel- 
ing or  opinion  of  his  honourable 
friend  which  had  produced  the 
resolutions  before  the  house;  but 
differing  as  he  did  from  the  opi- 
nions expressed  in  those  resolu- 
tions, with  respect  to  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
he  wished  to  state  a  few  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  that  difference 
was  founded.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  anxious  to  be  understood 
as  not  meaning  to  convey  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  few 
within  the  house,  and  the  much 
greater  number  without,  who  were 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  upon  these  sub- 
jects. There  were,  he  knew,  some 
m  the  house,  and  there  were  great 
numbers  outside,  who  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  resolutions  on  these  sub- 
jects. Far  be  it  from  him  to  treat 
the  great  body  of  them  with  ridi- 
cule or  contempt.  He  believed 
they  conceived  that  they  were 
right,  and  that  th^y  meant  well; 
but  he  also  believed  that  they  were 
led  awiay  by  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  persons  out  of  doors, 
who  had,  in  his  opinion,  taken  up 
the  subject  without  ever  havine 
given  it  due  consideration,  or  at 
most  any  consideration  at  all. 
When  he  made  this  allowance  for 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others, 
he  hoped  that  the  same  charity 
would 
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would  be  extended  towards  him« 
self  in  the  opinioos  which  he  him- 
self had  formed,  and  he  the  more 
expected  this  from  his  honourable 
friend  (sir  F.  Burdett)^  as  the  opi- 
nion «rhich  he  at  present  put  forth 
on  these  subjects  was  one  which 
he  had  but  lately  uken  up.  [Here 
sir  Francis  Burdett  seemed  to 
dissent  from  the  observation.] 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  continuation, 
said,  that  the  honourably  baronet 
did  not  admit  what  he  had  ob- 
served, yet  he  could  state  that  this 
was  not  only  his  own  impression 
but  that  of  several  other  members 
in  the  house,  and  that  by  them, 
as  well  as  by  himself,  he  had  been 
understood  on  a  late  occasion  to 
disavow  one  part  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  at  present  so  warmly 
advocated ;  but  whether  he  had 
or  not^  he  should  still  claim  his 
indulgence  for  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject between  them — an  indul- 
ffence  which,  on  his  part,  he 
freely  granted  to  the  honourable 
baronet  and  to  those  who  believed 
with  him.  One  of  his  objects  in 
rising  was,  that  it  might  not  be 
understood  that  because  he  was 
hostile  to  that  mode  of  reform 
which  the  honourable  baronet 
proposed,  he  was  therefore  averse 
to  tne  general  principle  of  reform 
altogefter.  Nothing  was  more 
erroneous  than  to  suppose,  that 
because  a  man  refused  to  support 
the  one  he  must  therefore  be  ad- 
verse to  the  other.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  re- 
form, but  it  was,  though  in  his 
opinion  an  efHcient,  yet  a  mode- 
rate one,  when  compared  with  the 
plan  which  the  house  had  just 
heard.  And  here  he  wished  to 
observe,  that  they  who  were  most 
hostile  to  that  species  of  reform 


which  he  had  mentioned,  or  to 
any  kind  of  reform,  were  them« 
selves  at  one  time  the  most  violent 
reformers.  They  were  in  Ireland 
the  advocates  of  large  reform. 
They  on  one  day  admitted  one 
class  of  persons  to  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  next  excluded 
another.  They  furnished  one  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  he  might 
call  it,  of  patliamentajy  revolu* 
tion,  which  was  on  record  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  in  depriv- 
ing Ireland  of  her  separate  legis- 
lative authority,  and  uniting  ner 
to  this  kingdom.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  found  fault  with  this 
measure ;  on  tlie  contrary  be  thank- 
ed those  who  were  instrumental 
to  its  enactment,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  measure  was  ever 
fraught  with  more  advantage  to 
both  countries,  or  tended  more  to 
their  mutual  strength  and  prospe- 
rity than  that.  But  still,  however 
fruitful  that  act  might  have  been 
in  advantage  to  the  two  countries, 
it  was  one  which  recognised,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  the  principle  of  re- 
form. He  said  this,  to  guard 
against  the  imputation  that  all 
persons  who  were  favourable  .to 
reform  were  therefore  innovators. 
He  should  now  come  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  house.  He  had 
heard  of  several  arguments,  and 
had  often  heard  conclusive  ones 
from  his  honourable  friend,  but 
he  begged  at  present  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  without  any  disre- 
spect, that  never  were  arguments 
more  inconclusive  than  those 
which  he  had  used*  He  had  not 
drawn  them  from  those  authori- 
ties which  were  so  often  quoted 
on  the  question  of  reform.  He 
had  passed  by  the  statutes,  he  had 
not  touched  Magna  Charta,  he 
P  4  over- 
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overlooked  the  book  of,  the,  cele-. 
Ibrdted  Prynne,  ancTall  the  dicta  o( 
all  the  great  law  authbrities  who 
lisuf  s^ken  upon  the  subject;  and 
oxfaittmg  these,  What  had  the  ho- 
nofiiable  baronet  recourse  to? 
Th6  Verv  worst  iuthOfity  which 
her  could  have  quoted — ^the 
spibeches  of  sove^reigns  from  the 
throne.  He  had  taken  these  aU- 
thoHties,  as  he  had  been  pleased 
to  call  them,  beginning  from  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  that 
gr&at  and  wise  legislator,  and 
■coming  down  to  the  very  happy, 
or  at  least  the  very  long  reign  of 
his  present  majesty ;  and  these 
wtfte  quoted,  for  what  ?  Because 
they  recommended  the  necessity 
of  uniting  the  interest  of  the  so- 
vereign with  that  of  the  people  ; 
of  "showmg  the  propriety  of  their 
being  closely  blended  together,  in 
order  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  But  this  was  a  principle 
which  no  man  ever  doubted.  If 
all'  those  royal  personages  had 
never  said  a  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, no  one  would  ever  have 
doubted  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  having  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign  blended  with  diat  of 
his  subjects,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  st^tte. 
But  then,  mdependently  of  these 
considerations,  what  weieht  was 
to  be  attached  to  these  declara- 
tions from  the  throne  might  be 
guessed  from  the  circumstance 
uiat  tliey  were  delivered  when 
these  sovereigns  had  occasion  to 
apply  to  their  loving  subjects  for 
money,  and  then,  of  course,  it 
was  t^eir  wish  to  make  the  in* 
terest  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  appear  as  one.  But  how 
the  honourable  baronet  could  have 
drawn,  from  these  expressions  of 
regard  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 


reigns for  their,  loving  subject:;, 
th&  conclusion  that  parliaments 
ought  to  be  of  short  duration, 
was  to  him  inexplicable.  Did  his 
honourable  friend  imagine  that 
thfese  expressions  w6re  really 
meant  to  convey  a  wish  for  sUqtI 
parliaments !  He  surely  could  not 
quote  theih  for  that  purpose,  for 
it  was  known  that  few;  if  any,  of 
their  royal  majesties  had  any  real 
wish  for  the  frequeht  recurrence 
of  parlian^ents  beyond  that  which 
particular  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered indispensably  necessary. 
One  of  his  honourable  friend's  ar- 
guments was,  that  the  speeches 
of  kings  went  to  recommend 
short  parliaments,  because  they 
wished  that  parliament  should  do 
that  which  was  most  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  if  this  wish  was 
said  to  be  very  strong  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign,  there  often  elap- 
sed seven  years  between  the  ex- 
pression of  these  sentiments.  They 
were  made  for  the  occasions,  and 
their  real  import  might  be  easily 
collected  from  the  circumstance, 
that  none  of  those  who  were  said 
from  such  speeches  to  be  advo- 
cates for  short  parliaments,  ever 
seemed  anxious  to  carry  forward 
any  measure  which  might  really 
bring  about  that  cordial  wish 
which  they  were  described  to 
have.  He  spoke  with  respect  to 
his  honourable  friend's  argu- 
ments, but  iii  point  of  logic,  as 
well  as  in  point  of  fact,  they  could 
not  be  borne  Out ;  and  he  con- 
ceived that  the  person  who  could 
so  conclude  from  such  premises 
must  have  taken  the  speeches  se- 
cundum modum  recipientlsi  which, 
he  need  not  observe,  was  contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  strict 
reasoning.— He     was    surprised 
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tlux,  bis  honourable  friend  (Sir  F. 
b!)  In  taking  his  argaments  f  r9m 
s|>eecl)es  from  the  throne  had 
omitted  the  onlf  one  which  might 
havje,  if  any  of  them  could,  borne 
him  .out  in  any  part  of  his  condu* 
sIqq.  That  was,  the  spteech  which 
ha4  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  present  majesty  by  lord  Chat- 
ha|n,  in  I)  is  speech  on  his  accession 
tdthie  throne^— that  was,  that  he 
shoiuJd  feel  proud  in  being  the 
first  citizen  of  a  free  people.  This, 
if  any  thing  was  to  be  drawn  from 
speeches  from  the  throne^  was 
worth  all  the  others  which  the 
honourable  member  had  quoted  ; 
but  this  he  had  omitted,  though 
even  this  would  not  have  added 
to  the.  strength  of  his  argument* 
He  should  say  one  word  more  on 
the  subject  of  royal  speeches  be«> 
fore  he  dismissed  it.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  whether  favour* 
ablq  to  tiie  people  or  not,  they 
were  the  work  of  itiinisters,  and  in 
every  discussion,  and  in  every  ad- 
dress which  went  as  the  very  echo 
of.  such  speech,  it  was  always 
considered  that  the  assent  to  it 
di^  not  pledge  any  member  to 
any  particular  measure  in  conse- 
quence. The  ad4r^sses  upon  the 
speeches  were  always  voted  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  crown. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  laid 
a  stress  upon  one  argument,  that 
in  calling  upon  the  house  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  annual  par« 
liaments  and  universal  su6Frage, 
he.  only  called  for  the  revival  of 
that  which  existed  before.  He 
would  not  for  a  momesx  examine 
into  tliat  which  he  thought  to  be 
essential  to  the  support  of  this 
principle — namely,  the  proof  that 
such  things  had  before  been  re- 
cognised by  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  constitution  ;  but  he  should 


iivgpiire  whether  it  yurna&^XQt^' 
vive  every  custom  wl^ich  had  ex-: 
isted  with  our  ancestorst  me^l J^ . 
because  it  had  so  existed*     It  ^ 
n^ight  be  visionary,  and  he.  maini- 
tain^d  it  was  so,  to  call  for  the 
adoption   of  such  principles   at  : 
those  which  had  been  embraced  ' 
in  the  resolutions  ;  but  he  should.) 
contend,  that  it  might  be  equallT  • 
and  even  more  visionary  to  wish  / 
for  the  revival  of  many  laws  and. 
customs   of  our .  ancestors.     It  - 
would  be  visionary  and  grossly  * 
absurd  to  wish  for  a  return  to  a 
state  of  barbarism  in  which  we 
once  were. .  It  would  be  visipnary 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  even  of 
that  state  of  society  which  was 
once  called  th;e  golden  age,  be* 
cause  it  must  be  absurd  to  have 
recurrence  to  any;  law  which  was  . 
dilFer^t  from  the  manners  and  . 
customs  in  the  present  state  of  the 
cojintry. — It  would  beabsurd  and 
visionary  to  recur  to  the  practice 
of  domestic  slavery,  or  sthat  stale 
of  villenage  which  had  once  ex- 
isted in  w  country,  because  they  » 
wopld  be  here  useless,  unless  the  • 
nature  of  men  could,  be  chan- 
ged.    He  had  said  thus  much  as 
to.  the  absurdity  of  giving  weight 
to  any  practice  or  to  any  law,  • 
merely  because  it  had.  been  adopts   . 
ed  by  our  ancestors;  but  having 
thus  shown  the  absurdity  of  the 
conclusions  upon  the  temporary 
adn>i$&ion   of  the   premises,   he 
should  now  come  to  the  premises 
themselvest  and  he  denied  them 
altogether.     The  honoi;irable  ba* 
ronet,   in  his  zeal  for  universal 
suffrage,     had    overlooked    the 
meaning  of  that  very  passage  in 
Magna  Charta,  upon  which  he  . 
seemed  to  rely.  The  words  were 
— **Ari///ii/    tihr  homo  capiatur^** 
&C.  ;  it  was  not  "  nullus  homot**. 
which 
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which  might  mean  every  man  in 
the  countrvy  but  **nuiltu  liber 
idmo"  by  which  a  particular  class 
of  men  were  pointed  out*  and  by 
which  it  was  admitted,  that  even 
in  those  days  of  eminent  purity, 
a  state  of  slavery  and  bondage 
were  admitted.—  This  showed 
clearly  the  absurdity  of  recurring 
to  any  law  or  custom,  because  it 
was  ancient ;  for  according  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  were  ad* 
▼ocates  for  the  revival  of  some  of 
the  ancient  practices  of  the  consti- 
tution, these  very  practices  would 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
present  state  of  societt.  It  was 
once  considered  extremely  absurd 
on  the  part  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  that  he  should  propose  the 
return  to  the  Grecian  system  of 
domestic  slavery ;  yet  that  was  as 
much  according  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  society  as  the  pro- 
posed system  of  annual  parlia* 
ments  and  universal  suffrage  was. 
But  as  he  had  before  observed, 
he  dented  the  facts  as  asserted.  He 
denied  that  parliaments  were  re- 
gularly summoned  once  in  the 
year ;  as  it  had  been  mentioned. 
The  whole  stream  of  authorities 
was  against  the  assertion.  Parlia- 
ment might  have  been  summoned 
once,  they  might  have  been  sum- 
moned more  than  once  in .  the 
year;  and  though  he  saw  no  such 
danger  in  short  parliaments  as 
that  which  seemed  to  be  impress- 
ed upon  members  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  yet  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  principle,  be- 
cause a  case  had  occurred  where 
parliament  was  summoned  once 
m  the  year,  or  more  than  once, 
that  therefore  it  should  be  held 
that  annual  parliaments  were  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
constitution*    It  should  be  recol- 


lected, that  in  those  days,  vdiea 
the  parliaments  were  summoned^ 
few  persons  were  willing  to  at* 
t^nd,  and  even  these  were  obliged 
to  be  bribed  or  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance. They  sat  together  for 
a  few  days,  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  known  as  a  sitting  of  the 
same  length  as  our  session.  They 
were  called  at  the  will  of  the 
prince  for  a  few  days  to  answer 
his  purpose,  but  there  was  no  de- 
fined time  for  their  being  con- 
tinued together,  nor  no  fixed  pe- 
riod ^when  their  labours  should 
terminate,  and  a  new  election  be 
had.  *  With  respect  then  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  he  should  main- 
tain, that  it  was  equally  errone- 
ous, and  the  arguments  upon 
which  it  was  founded  equally  in- 
conclusive. The  authority  of  the 
king's  speeches  was  not  more 
doubtful  than  that  upon  which  it 
rested.  The  honourable  baronet 
had  in  a  great  degree  rested  it 
upon  the  words,  that  «*  all  free- 
men and  others''  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  Now,  if  the  mean- 
ing of  this  was,  that  all  men  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  where  was  the 
necessity  of  using  so  many  words 
where  one  only  would  have  suf- 
ficed and  be  much  more  explicit  ? 
Our  ancestors  were  not  remark- 
able for  that  repetition  which  di- 
stin(f;uished  the  draftsman  of  the 
present  day ;  but  even  with  all 
the  technical  repetitions  of  the  pre- 
sent tinie,  the  words  "  all  freemen 
and  others"  would  not  be  used  to 
convey  an  idea  of  universal  suf- 
frage, when  the  word  «*  all  ** 
might  be  fully  sufficient.  Where 
was  the  necessity  of  using  •*  all 
freemen  and  others"  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  some  persons  were  ex- 
cluded ?  The  courts  of  law  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 

when 
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vtben  in  atiy  law  there  was  a  par- 
ticular description  followed  hy  a 
general  term,  the  interpretation 
3)ould  be,  not^  according  to  the 
general  term,  but  according  to  the 
previous  particular  description.— 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Black- 
stone,  who,  in  this  respect,  had  at 
least  equal  weight  with  the  autho- 
lity  of  the  king's  speeches.— The 
words'*  fUbif'*  **  vulgw/*  ^^tom" 
vmuttUe^^  and  ^  ammonahy^*  then 
might  be  construed  as  they  were; 
but  they  left  the  question  of  uni- 
versal sufiraee  iust  where  they 
fc^ind  it.»-The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  then  alluded 
to  the  argument  which  had  been 
used  by  the  honourable  baronet 
respecting  Mr.  Fox*s  assent  to  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
zix>m  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing  put  his  name  as  chairman  to 
certain  resolutions.  He  had  only 
done  so  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man, and  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  might  as  well  be  said 
to  give  his  assent  to  every  bill 
which  passed  the  house  while  he 
was  in  the  chair. — His  hc^ur- 
able  friend  had  gone  to  small 
places  to  show  that  there  were  in 
some  instances  but  fewelec tors,  but 
be  ought  to  recoUect  that  in  West- 
minster there  was  as  great  an 
overplus  of  electors  as  there  were 
too  few  in  Old  Sarum.  The  hon. 
baronet  seemed  to  think,  that  be- 
cause the  householders  who  voted 
in  the  capital  or  in  Westminster 
demeaned  themselves  properly^ 
therefore  all  other  persons  who 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  would 
act  in  the  same  manner ;  but  his 
reasoning  on  that  point  was  not 
quite  so  conclusive  as  he  seemed  to 
imagine.— He  should  now  look  to 
the  capital  part  of  the  proposition, 
and  should  only  observe  on  an  in- 


consistency or  two,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  fatigue  the  house  by  goine 
into  the  detail.  He  wished  in  his 
desire  for  parliamentari^reform 
to  have  a  line  drawn  somewhere  ; 
and  on  that  point  he  agreed  with 
the  statemeiyt  of  lord  Grey  in 
1797 ;  but  the  honourable  baro- 
net seemed  to  think  that  no  line 
should  be  drawn,  as  ilf  would  have 
an  appearance  of  inconsistency. 
For  instance,  if  a  master  trades- 
man had  a  right  tp  vote,  why 
should  not  a  joumevman  have  an 
equal  right  \  and  if  you  allow  it 
to  him,  why  should  not  a  la- 
bourer ;  why,  in  fact,  should  not. 
all  classes  of  persons  be  upon  an 
equal  footing  ?  If  he  even  ad- 
mitted this,  he  should  ttfm  ro.und 
on  his  friend  (sir  Francis  Biirdett) 
and  say  <<  You  also  draw  a  line,  but 
on  a  lower  scale  $  you  say  all  have 
an  equal  right  to  vote,  and  yet  let 
me  inquire  on  what  grounds  you 
exclude  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age?  Great  acts  have 
been  performed  by  perscms  under 
the  age'  of  twenty-one.'*  Many 
such  arguments  could  be  adduced, 
and  amon?  others  he  recollected 
that  a  nobfe  friend  of  his  who  had 
distinguished  himself  much  on 
the  question  of  the  slave  trade 
had  done  so  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Many  of 
the  most  celebrated  mathemati- 
cians and  logicians  of  the  age, 
and  of  other  ages,  had  displayed 
their  genius  before  that  age.  The 
celebrated  For,  who  had  illumi- 
nated that  house  with  the  power 
of  his  genius,  a  genius  which,  un- 
like others  of  an  early  date,  had 
continued  and  strengthened  du- 
ring hb  maturer  years,  had  done 
so  before  he  arrived  at  such  an 
age  as  qualified  a  man  to  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  honourable  baro- 
net's 
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tkU*^  :<l^lrlnek  ,  hlnvy  men  had 
sMved  thm  country^  andhadTen^ 
cured  theiif  lives  ih  it$deftnGe9  at 
aaaarlie^  period  of  life.  Many 
ypttog  person^  had  coAtribnted 
their  fortunes  to  its  support;  and 
yet  the  honourable  baroneti  who 
did  not  wish  to  mslke  any  distmc* 
tien^*  lest  he  should  be  charged 
with  inconsistency,  would>  by  his 
n^otioDy  exclude  a  set  of  persons 
whom,  he  knew-  tp  be  equally  de- 
serving, of  liberty  with  the  rest  of 
nuakindi  When  he  considc^red 
thb  pointy  arguments .  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  select  them. 
He  could  nott  however,  overlook 
the  iniustice  which  bis  honou^ble 
friend  was  about  to  do  all  the  in- 
fants of  the  kingdom.  The  ho* 
noiHable  baronet.said^allwho  sup- 
ported the  country  had  a  right  to 
a  share  of  its  freedom  ;  but  these 
infants  contributed  by  their  purse 
and  defended  by  their  persons  the 
liberties  of  the  country ;  and  yet 
the  honourable  baronet  bad  the 
cruelty  to  deprive  all  those  per- 
sons of  any  share  of  the  blessings 
which  he  was  about  to  bestow  on 
allpther  classesof  society.— Those 
persons  though  of  much  service 
to  the  state  were  to  have  no  power 
to  oppose  a  tax  or  a  standing 
army*  though  they  were  to  pay 
for  both,  and  were  also  liable  to 
serve  in  the  latter.  And  here  he 
should  observe,  that  the  cele« 
brated  Mr.  Bentham  had  been 
quoted  in  support  of  the  honour-* 
able  member's  motion.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect  for  that  gentleman :  he 
knew  that  there  existed  not  a  more 
hcmest  or  better  disposed  mind 
than  he  possessed ;  that  he  had 
devoted  a  long  life  to  the  subject. 


removed  frDm-the  tnrmoil  of  busf- ' 
ness^  and  that  he  had  now  arrived' 
at  a  venerable,  though  he  hoped, 
not  a  last  old  age;. but  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  deemed  disre* 
speetful  if  he  said,  that  he  (Mt. 
Bentham)  had  studM  books 
more  than  men,  that  his  doctrines 
were  at  lettst  to*  be  considered  as 

.  speculative,  and  to  use  the  words 
of  a  friend  of  his,  it  was  a  pity 
he  had  ever  published  his  la«t 
work*  But  Mr.  Bentham  was  a 
more  sturdy,  a  more  consistent 
reformer  than  even  the  honour- 
able baronet,  as  he  gave  votes  not 
only  to  all  men,  but  to  all  wo- 
men also.-*-He  drew  no  line,  he 

•tossed  away  the  scale,  and,  with* 
out  restriction,  let  in  all,  young 
or,  old  J  men  or  women,  sane  or 
insane,  all  must  vote — all  must 
have  a  voice  in  electing  their  re- 
presentatives. The  moment  a 
person,  of  either  sex,  was  able  to 
put  a  pellet  into  a  box,  no  matter 
whether  he  were  mad,  and  had 

.  one  df  the  keepers  of  a  mad-house 
to  guide  him,  still  Mr.  Bentham 
said,  that  though  he  did  not  ad- 
vocate the  allowing  mad  persons 
to  votci  yet,  radier  than  make  any 
distinction,  he  would  allow  them, 
as  they  could  not  do  any  harm, 
and  they  might  dosome  good. — 
He  did  not  mean  anv  offence  to 
the  gentleman,  but  ne  had  cer« 
tainly  dealt  more  in  theory  than 
practice.  As  to  the  statement, 
that  MnFox  had  consented  to 
the  wish  of  universal  suffrage,  he 
should  show  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Fox  had,  as  chairman  on  one  oc- 
casion, signed  his  name  to  a  set  of 
resolutions,  one  of  which  was  for 
universal  suffrage.  He  was  met 
by  Mr.  Burke,  who  observed  to 
him,  "  You  have  signed  your 
name  to  universal  suffrage^  but, 
believe 
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Miere  me,  you  will  soon  be 
bieaten  hj  the  <and  oftener  if 
qee4  be«*''  He  was  aware  that. 
m^ny  gentlemen  did  not  under- 
tluid  what  was  meant  by  this  ob- 
servation; bat  it  meant  to  convey, 
{hat  if  he  were  to  advocate  annual 
{Jtarluiments  or  universal  suffirage 
on  the  eround  of  former  acts, 
/which  said  that  parliaments  were 
to  be  held  at  stated  times,  *  and 
4)ltener  if  need  be,'  there  would 
be  lio  end  to  these  innovattons, 
and  that  one  concession  would 
oply  lead  to  the  claim  for  another. 
—He  Jcnew  his  honourable  friend 
was  one  of  this  sect;  and  when 
such  claims  were  made,  they  had 
.a  rieht  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  be 
guided  not  by  what  had  been,  hut 
by  what  they  in  their  consciences 
thought  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  as  one  step  to-day  would 
only  lead  to  another  to-morrow, 
by  which  means  \htre  would,  if 
the  proposed  measuiss  were 
granted,  be  a  market  open  for 
fayour,  not  to  the  best  and  most 
upright  persons,  but  to  those  who 
•were  most  capable  of  descending 
to  the  wishes  of  a  mob ;  and  in- 
st^d  of  purchasing  their  seats 
with  that  pure  gold  which  ought 
jever  to  be  the  only  current  coin 
used  for  such  a  purpose,  they 
should  descend  to  that  impure 
aod  base  dross  which  it  was  con^ 
tamioation  to  touch.  He  should 
«pea}(;  plajnlyr— If  there  were  to  be 
iadiscriipinate  votes,  there. might 
lie.  a  set  of  persons  who  were  only 
capable  of  amusing  the  weakness 
of  those  who  did  not  understand 
them  further  than  by  the  violence 
and  impropriety  of  their  language 
and  the  dt^ionesty  of  their  con«> 
djuict;  but  it  was  their  duty  to 
gvard  against  such  a  st^  being 
taken«— He  shotild  here  b^  leave 


to  say,  that  if  his  opmiims  with  in- 
spect to  the^  poinu  hadchatiged, 
it  was  from  his  conviction,  not 
certainly  firom  a  desire  or  a  pos- 
sibility of  any  personal  nfolive. 
He  could  not'  be  benefited  by 
change  of  opinion,  it  wa«  un- 
pleasant to  talk  on  such  a  point. 
But  as  his  remarks  might  give  rise 
to  observatioos  of  a  persona)  na- 
Uire,  he  wished  to  make  himself 
understood  at  once«— -He  wished 
to  advocate  reform,  but  a  fair 
and  constitutional  reform,  such  sk^ 
trienxkial  parliaments.  He  knew 
he  might  be  laughed  at  by*  some 
liecause  he  went  so-^r,  ond^by 
those  also  who  said  that  he4id 
not  ffo  far  enough ;  but  s^H  he 
should  state,  that  his  x>piiiions 
were  the  effiact  of  icmg  and  ffMK 
ture  deliberation.  He  had 
heard  it  said,  that  with  reelect  to 
the  Revolution  there  had  been  a 
bill  of  fare  and  no  dinner ;  but  if 
the  honourable  baronet  had  con- 
sidered, he  nujst  have  known  that 
the  driving  a  bigoted  tyrant  from 
the  throne,  and  the  getting  rid  of 
the  catholic  relieion,  were,  if  no 
more  had  been  done,  a  great  ad* 
yantage  to  Uns  coantry.*^He  had 
trespassed  on  the  house  at  some 
length.— *He  should  conclude  by 
observing,  that  he  who  attempted 
to  eradicate  every  evil  of  the  con- 
stitution at  once,  -was  equally  un- 
worthy  to  briog  about  xWorm,  as 
he  who  should  state  that  no  re- 
form was  necessary.**£The  ho- 
nourable member  satdown  amidst 
loud  and  continued  cheers.} 

Mr.  Cannittg>  observed^  that  he 
should,  before  h^  sat  down,  aio^ 
for  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 
Ho  wished,  howemr,  to  offer  aa 
observation  or  two  on  the  mea- 
suEe  before  them,  as,  after  the  very 
able  and  eloquent  speech  which 

the 
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tke  benoorable  and  learned  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Broagham)  had  made, 
he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  toj^ 
^t  length  into  the  subject.  He 
had  always  obsenred  that  a  mo- 
derate reform  vras  the  forerunner 
of  stronger  claims;  and  though 
the  present  subject  had  beni 
brought  before  them  without  any 
of  those  intermediate  lines,  still 
it  was  their  duty  to  Idok  to  it*  If 
there  was  any  Honourable  mem- 
ber in  the  house  who  wished  to  go 
a  little  way  in  reform,  and  there 
stop,  let  him  look  to  what  was 
now  proposed,  and  he  would  per- 
ceive that  all  the  former  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the 
house  on  this  subject  were  merely 
stepping*stones,  intended  to  be 
laid  down  in  order  to  obtain  the 
present  demand  more  securely 
and  by  degrees.-— He  was  against 
all  reform,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  he  saw  each  demand  was  only 
a  preliminary  step  to  another  and 
more  serious  demand.  In  pro- 
posing parliamentary  reform  thfere 
were  two  modes  to  be  adopted, 
either  to  carry  back  the  constitu- 
tion to  some  former  period  when 
it  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
or  elsetore^construct  it  altogether. 
i£  the  first  of  these  was  to  be 
adopted,  let  the  period  when  the 
constitution  was  in  a  more  flou* 
rishing  state  be  named ;  if  the 
second,  let  the  principles  of  re- 
construction be  stated  to  the 
house.— Many  arguments  had 
been  used  on  the  subject  without 
its  having  been  stated  which  of 
these  or  what  other  plan  of  re- 
form it  was  intended  to  adopt. 
The  honourable  baronet  seemed 
to  mix  both,  yet  he  did  not  say, 
as  to  the  first  part,  to  what  period 
of  the  British  constitution  he  wish- 
ed to  refer  as  his  model,  though 


he  said  generally  that  there  was 
some  one  period  from  which  the 
constitution  had  degenerated*  In 
all  this,  however,  he  had  been  so 
well  answered,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  weaken  the  arguments 
of  the  honourable  and  learned 
member^  (Mr.  Brougham),  hj 
adding  any  thinjg  to  what  he  had 
said.  He  should,  however,  wish 
to  ask  the  honourable  baronet,  a€ 
what  period  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  m  a  more  flourishing 
state  than  it  now  was  ?  When  ai^ 
,  nual  parliaments  were  used,  the 
constitution  of  the  country  was 
entirely  different  from  what  it 
now  was ;  there  was  then  but  a 
small  territory  to  legislate  for, 
whereas  they  had  now  to  govern 
an  extensive  empire  ;  and  if  the 
errors  of  that  constitution  were 
not  pointed  out,  and  such  mea^ 
sures  as  the  present  were  adopted^ 
they  would  be  thrown  on  a  wide 
field  of  theory  to  find  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  on  this  ground  it 
was  that  the  honourable  baronet 
called  upon  the  house  to  concur 
with  hin9.  If  such  was  not  the 
case,  why  was  the  present  motion 
made  ?  Where  was  there  a  set  of 
men  whose  interests  were  not  at 
present  attended  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture, not  only  with  care,  but  with 
an  assiduity  and  an  information 
worth  yof  the  house  of  commons  ? 
Another  argument  used  to  sup- 
port the  measure  was,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  was-  not  coa*> 
suited  in  the  present  constitution 
of  parliament.  But  happily  they 
lived  under  a  constitution  com- 
posed of  three  estates ;  and  such 
was  the  state  of  the  constitution* 
that  not  only  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch, but  the  will  of  each  sepa* 
rate  state  was  curbed  by  the  others 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  a 
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free  will  of  its  own.  The  next 
complaint  he  had  heard  was,  that 
in  many  places  there  were  bat  few 
dectors,  and  that  certain  persons 
were  returned  for  those  places 
without  fairly  representing  the 
people* — ^but  how  could  this  be 
remedied  by  more  frequent  elec- 
tions ?  Frequent  elections  would 
have  the  very  e£fect  now  com- 
plained of*  as  those  persons  re- 
turned for  small  boroughs  would 
incur  but  a  trifling  expense,  if 
any*  while  persons  for  other  places- 
would  be  obliged  to  stand  for 
their  elections  naturally  at  some 
expense :  besides*  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  demoralize  the  people 
than  such  a  measure.  He  dianked 
thehonourable  baronet  for  having 
at  length  brought  under  their  no^ 
tice  in  a  tangible  shape*  a  subject 
which  had  been  much  talked  of* 
but  the  objects  of  which  had  not 
been  fully  defined  until  now. 
There  could  be  no  danger  antici- 
pated from  a  specific  plan  of  re« 
form*  the  danger  was  from  having 
a  set  of  declaimers*  going  about 
without  pointing  out  what  real  re- 
form they  wished.  Let  any  man 
come  with  his  pl<^n  of  reform  in 
his  hand*  and  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment's competition.— The  ho- 
nourable baronet  next  said*  that 
the  peopk.were  not  fully  repre- 
sented. If  he  meant  to  say  that 
they  had  not  a  preponderating 
power  in  the  constitution*  he  was 
right ;  as  the  powers  were*  and 
so  they  ought,  to  be*  so  blended* 
as  to  bear  equally  on  all  sides,  and 
no  one  part  could  presume  to  re- 
present the  whole.  If  it  was  to 
be  admitted  that  the  people  ought 
to  govern*  and  that  a  house  of 
commons  of  such  a  nature  was  to 
be  appointed*  the  king  and  the 


lords  would  in  fiict  be  useless. 
They  might  tolerate  the  king,  biit 
it  would  oe,  as  had  been  said*  by 
allowing  him  to  be  the  first  citizen 
of  a  fr^  people,  though  by  the 
way  he  did  not  know  where  such 
an  expre^ion  was  to  be  fipund. 
The  lords  also  mieht  be  tolerated, 
but  not  as  part  of  the  legislature. 
Let  them  look  to  the  resolutioitt 
adopted  by  the  long  parliament 
in  1648*  and  they  would  see  what 
the  effects  of  such  doctrines  as  the 
present  were. — They  would  find 
that  the  parliament,  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  statipd*  that  all  power 
was  derived  fropn  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  elected ;  next, 
th^t  being  so  elected*  they  had  a 
ri^ht  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
the.  rights  oF  the  people ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  laws  so  enacted 
were  to  be  binding*  though  not 
assented  to  by  the  king  or  lords. 
Theories  such  as  those  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  given  rise 
to  such  doctrines*  and  which  had 
finally  led  the  king  to  the  scafibld* 
Where -would  be  now  the  British 
constitution  if  they  hgd  given  wav 
to  the  every  day  clamours  whicn 
had  been  made  for  parliamentary 
reform*  and  which*  if  carried, 
were  only  intended  to  make  way 
for  a  motion  like  that  before  them  ? 
If  any  honourable  member  be* 
lieved  that  the  hon*  member's  mo- 
tion was  practicable*  he  had  aright 
to  listen  to  it ;  if  any  one  believed 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  into 
effect*  he  had  a  right  to  support 
it;  but  as  he  was  convinced  that 
no  such  motion  ought  to  be  enter* 
tained*  and  that  the  public  mind 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  ferment 
on  the  subject*  he  should  move, 
•*  That  the  other  orders  of  the  day 
be  now  read." — -On  the  question 
being  put  from  the  chair,— 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Latnb  would  not,  *fter  tlie 
'iMe  di$c«asiion  'vAMi  the  subject 
hfeid  rMeiVed,  tfespass  long  an  the 
-attrition  of  the  house;  hutdiere 
■WereseVeml  points  on  ^hich  he 
'WHS  anxioQs  that  the  honse  should 
•In^yw  hfs  opinion.  He  agreed 
•with  the  honourable  baronet  that 
no  ridicule  ought  to  be  thrown  on 
l^sons  boldffil^  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  ot  parliamentary  re- 
fonliy  for  it  was  evident  from  the 
numerous  petitions  before  thie 
house,  that  such  opinions  wetie 
held  by  rtany,  although  he  deep- 
ly regretted  that,  inconsequence 
of  the  expressions  of  several  peti- 
tions, the  valuable  right  of  peti- 
tioning was  in  some  measure  aoout 
to  fall  into  disrepute*  Universal 
au'Srage  was  iknposidble;  for  it 
<oi]rId  not  exist  in  boroughs,  as 
the  persons  who  were  to  elect 
there  were  particular  rndividuals, 
whi6h  was  inconsistent  with  such 
doctrine,  and  it  was  evident  that 
universal  suffrage  could  not  exist 
in  counties.  Annual  parliaments 
never  were  the  practical  constitu- 
tion of  this  country ;  for  although 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ifl.  it  was 
enatited  tnal  parliament  should  an- 
nually be  holden,  yet  in  the  same 
reign  no  parliament  %vas  assemr- 
blcd  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  Parllameht  was  Assembled 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
required  its  attendance,  but  hot 
until  the  Revoltrtfon  Was  it  deter- 
mined that  parliament  should  an- 
nuallv  be  assembled.  The  wise 
and  learned  men,  who  brought 
forward  this  measure,  did  not  en- 
act that  parliament  should  be  in- 
dependeht  of  the  king ;  but  that, 
in  case  of  the  king  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  assemble  parliament, 
measures  should  be  adopted  for 
its  assembling.  He  did  not  doubt 


Aat  the  hon.  batonet  brought 
forwierd  this  measure  from  a  per- 
suasion of  its  utility  to  the  couh- 
try ;  but  there  were  many  other 
individuals  who  interestecl  theth- 
selves  in  this  iheasure,  men  of 
great  knowledge  of  the  various 
springs  of  human  action,  of  deej> 
reasoning,  who  wished  to  throw 
the  whole  fabric  of  die  monarchy 
into  ruins, that  they  tnight  fly  with 
eclat  on  the  fragments.  From 
them,  and  from  their  nlacihina- 
tions,  dangers  were  to  be  feared. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  discussion 
would  prove  eventually  useful^ 
inasmuch  as  it  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
from  considerations  to  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  replied  at  consi- 
derable length. 

The  house  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion:  Ayes,  106;  Noes, 
none. 

House  of  lords,  June  S, — ^The 
marquis  of  Latisdowne  rose,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  inquiry  into  the  con* 
dition  of.  the  prisons,  in  otder  to 
such  future  measures  of  amelio- 
ration and  reform  as  the  result  of 
such  an  investigation  should  au- 
thorize. The  general  state  of 
the  prisons  in  this  country  he  con- 
sidered as  imperiously  calling  for 
legislative  interference,  having 
read  in  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  Buxton  such  details  concern- 
ing thein,  as  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  cantlfd  and  feeling  liiind 
that  enontious  evils  not  only  had 
existed,  but  still  continued,  and 
ought  forthwith  to  be  remedied. 
That  gentleman's  deseriptlott  of 
the  gaol  at  Bristol  was  revolting 
to  every  principle  of  humanity; 
but  the  mischief  and  ihisery  of 
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the  systetn  were  not  confined  to 
that  city,  for  tH^y  extended  to 
London  Itself,  in  the  prisons  of 
which,  notwithstanding;  some  late 
reforms,  there  existed  such  disor- 
ders as  tendtfd  much  to  vitiate  the 
healthiness  of  the  state*  If  their 
lorddiips  had  consulted  the  pro- 
duction he  before  had  alluded  to, 
they  cpuld  not  have  overlooked 
the  description  of  the  borough 
compter^  which  was  represented 
as  iliixinj^'the  untried  culprit  with 
the  convicted  ofiender,  the  youth- 
ful in  vic^  with  the  hardened  in 
crime,  and  wherie  the  effect  of 
this  contaminating  approximation 
was  such,  that  the  gaoler  had  de- 
clared, that  during  an  experience 
of  nine  years,  he  had  never  known 
an  instance  of  reformation  in  the 
prisoners;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  one  hundred  were  let  out,  he 
was  certain  to  have  from  twenty 
to  thirty  back  within  a  very  short 
time.  Such  was  the  evidence  as 
to  this  prison ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  one  of  the  prisons  of 
the  metropolis  had  held  out  an 
example  of  improvement  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  followed,  that  accommoda* 
tion  was  not  to  be  found  even  in 
Newgate  for  more  than  twelve 
condemned  criminals,  and,  con* 
sequently,  those  unforttmate  per- 
sons' were  compelled  to  sleep  two 
or  more  togethet.  He  did  not 
mention  this  as  derogating  in  any 
degree  from  the  merits  of  that 
ncSie  woman  who,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  a  Howard,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  eflFecting:  one  of  the 
most  exti-aordinary  reforms  that 
perhaps  had  ever  been  known 
within  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
If  a  female  who  moved  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  unassisted  by 
affluence  and  influence,  could  ac- 
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coiinplish  so  much,  what,  he  would 
ask  their  lordships,  might  not  fi- 
nally be  expected  from  persons  of 
another  sex,  who  possessed  both 
intelligence  and'  ascendancy?-^ 
Spmethihg!had  already  been  un» 
dertaken  m  this  way,  since  the 
Penitentiary  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  commencefment  of  a  system 
where  correction  was  substituted 
for  punishment;  and  those  who 
had  inspected  the  manner  in  which 
this  establishment  was  conducted* 
must  hail  it  as  one  general  step 
towards  the  progress  of  refornia- 
tion  in  offenders.  It  was  stated* 
and  he  believed  correctly,  that 
forty  per  centum  was  the  general 
return  of  crime  upon  the  London 
prisons,  whereas  m  other  ^aols  it 
averaged  but  five.  How  import- 
ant was  it  to  the  community  if 
any  thing  like  a  proportion  as  be* 
tween  the  amount  of  forty  and 
five  could  be  saved,  and  restored 
to  virtue !  It  was,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  their 
lofdshlps  more .  fully  ana  accu- 
rately on  this  subject,  with  a  view 
to  what  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment might  be  enabled  to  at- 
tempt in  another  session,  that  he 
had  now  brought  his  motion  to 
bear ;  and  if  upon  due  inquiry  it 
should  appear,  that  by  the  prison 
system  at  present  pursued,  the 
professors  of  crime  were  continu- 
ally brought  in  contact  with  the 
disciples  oiF  it,  tending  thus  to  in- 
crease and  create  offences^  while* 
on  the  other  hand,  such  institu- 
tions as  penitentiaries  h^d  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  crime  in  every 
stage,  he  felt  confident  that  par- 
liament would  be  induced  to  en- 
act prompt  remedies  for  the  errors 
and  evils  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  drawn*  He  had  in- 
tended to  have  moved  an  address 
Q  ta 
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to.  the  crown,  connected  with 
some  queries  on  this  subject ;  but 
as  he  understood  that  it  was  un- 
usual to  tack  queries  in  such  a 
form,  and  no  opposition  wpuld 
be' offered  to  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  make,  he  would  simply 
move  an  humble  address  to  the 
prince  regent,  for  an  account  of 
all  gaols,  prisons,  and  peniten- 
tiaries in  the  united  kingdom, 
their  condition  and  regulations, 
the  number  of  persons  who  were 
committed  to  them,  tried  and  un- 
tried, their  classification,  clothing, 
and  allowance^  and  stating  what 
altSeration  had  taken  place  as  to 
the  conduct  of  prisons,  and  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  in  die  present 
year. 

Lord  Sid  mouth  said,  there 
could  be  nothing  like  an  objection 
felt  to  the  present  motion,  by  those 
persons  with  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  act ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
upon  the  same  views  as  tliose  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  by  the  noble 
marquis  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  he  himself  had  moved  an 
address  for  papers  in  readiness  to 
be  laid  before  that  house.  Con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  such 
an  inquiry'  at  the  present  time^ 
conducted  with  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  he  could  assure  their 
lordships,  that  it  was  already  the 
intention  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  have  made  their  inquiries 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  legislative  steps  as 
speedily  as  practicable.  While 
he^  was  upon  such  a  subject  as 
this,^  he  could  not  help  noticing 
the  increase  of  crime  which  was 
weD  known  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  in  vain  to  in- 
quire  the  cause  5  perhaps  it  miglit 
be  misfortune,  or  might  have  ori- 


ginated in  a  complication  of  causes 
But  within  the  last  two  years 
it  appeared  to  him  that  tbe  in- 
crease of  crime  had  an  ostensible 
cause.  Welcomed  though  it  de- 
served to  be  for  the  blessings  it 
brought,  and  for  the  calamities  it 
term  mated  at  the  same  time,  the 
return  of  peace  had  thrown  an 
amount  of  crime  upon  society  ; 
but,  after  the  moment,  the  ave- 
rage of  crime  proved  not  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  four  or  five  years 
preceding.  At  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  the  distress  felt,  6wing 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
was  greater  dian  at  any  former 
time,  while  the  uncommonly  large 
reduction  in  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments  added  to  that 
distress.  But  when  estimating  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  general 
crimes,  it  certainly  could  not  be 
denied,  that  the  diminished  dread 
of  punishment  was  one  cause,  and 
that  even  the  virtue  of  philan- 
ihropy  in  improving  the  condition 
of  prisons  had  diminished  the  hor- 
ror of  confinement.  Besides,  the 
alteration  of  circumstances  had 
rendered  a  transportation  to  New- 
South  Wales  no  longer  that  pu- 
nishment it  was  once  considered. 
While  this  state  of  things  was  go- 
ing on,  the  improvement  of  pri- 
sons as  now  poetised  was  neglect- 
ed, so  that  prisons  were  nurseries 
of  vice,  instead  of  correction,  and 
led  to  the  reproduction  and  disse« 
mination  of  crime.  There  was 
another  fact,  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  deserving  o£ 
notice.  If  their  lordships  were 
to  look  back  for  some  twenty 
years,  they  would  perceive  that 
while  offences  were  multiplied, 
the  number  of  capital  punishments 
had  diminished;  for,  about  that 
period,  one  half  who  were  sen- 
tenced 
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tenced  to  die  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  while  the  propor* 
tion  so  suffering  was  fourteen  to 
eighty«six  in  the  succeeding  seven 
years.  Latterly  but  one  eighth 
of  those  who  were  condemned 
had  suffered.  He  mentioned  this 
circumstance  in  order  to  show  how 
little  ground  there  was  for  char- 
ging our  laws  with  being  executed 
m  a  sanguinary  way.  Terror  be- 
ing thus  losty  however,  the  legis- 
lature musty  for  the  purposes  of 
law,  either  at  once  recur  to  an  in- 
creased system  of  rigour,  which 
he  should  sincerely  deprecate,  or, 
what  he  ardently  desired  to  see, 
endeavour  to  arrest  die  progress 
of  crime  by  improving  the  ma- 
nagement of  ^aols,  by  so  correct- 
ingy  disciplinmg,  and  reforming 
their  inmates,  as  to  prevent  them 
in  their  career  from  reaching  that 
pitch  of  criminality  which  must 
terminate  in  death.  Under  such 
impr^ions  and  prospects  as  these, 
he  thanked  the  noble  marqub  for 
having  brought  the  subject  before 
their  lordships.  He  was  satisfied 
that  they  would  feel  it  their  duty 
to  take  the  information  which  was 
the  object  of  the  motion  into  their 
immediate  consideration,  and  that 
their  report  would  lead  to,  an  im- 
provement of  the  system.  For 
these  reasons,  he  most  cordially 
concurred  in  the  motion. 

The  marq.  of  Lansdowne's  mo- 
tion was  then  put,  and  aereed  to. 

House  of  commons,  June  3.— 
Mr.  Brougham  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  upoA  the 
education  of  the  poor  bill,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed^— Mr.  Brougham 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  be 
had  upon  a  former  occasion  given 
notice  of  a  motion  relative  to  this 
bill.  But  certain  material  changes 


that  had  been  made  in  another 
place  on  what  had  at  first  been 
in  contemplation,  had  brought* 
back  the  bill  to  somewhat  of  its 
original  likeness,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  should  forbear  to  move; 
that  the  house  should  not  agree 
to  the  an^endments.  Before  the 
changes  alluded  to  had  taken 
place,  the  measure  had  been  made 
a  mere  nullity,  had  lost  all  its 
energy,  and  would  have  become  a 
powerless  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  unknown  individuals,  prohibit- 
ed to  inquire  or  to  correct  abuses. 
Had  the  house  assented  to  such 
amendments,  it  would  have  been 
a  party  to  the  frustration  of  its 
own  measure.  Many  of  the  al- 
terations that  had  orieinally  been 
intended  elsewhere  had  been  omit- 
ted, and  the  bill  had  consequently 
regained  a  certain  portion  of  its 
pristine  vigour,  though  much  in- 
ferior in  point  of  probable  effi- 
ciency to  what  it  had  been  before  ; 
he,  however,  should  persist  in  his 
plan.  The  first  chan^  that  had 
been  made  upoii  the  bill  as  it  had 
gone  up  from  that  house,  had 
been  to  limit  its  object  to  one  de- 
scription of  characters — ^those  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  educa« 
tion.  But  it  was  evident  that 
abuses  were  not  confined  to  chari- 
ties connected  with  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
see  why  the  commissioners  should 
not  be  permitted  to  inquire  into 
co-existent  abuses,  especially  as 
these  other  abuses  might  have  ta- 
ken place  upon  the  same  spot  with 
those  connected  with  the  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
But  the  superior  intelligence  of 
other  legislators  ihad  struck  that 
out  of  the  bill,  and  said,  Your  in- 
quiries shall  be  limited  to  funds 
connected  with  .the  education  of 
Q2  the 
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the  poor.  Though  the 
skmers  niigfat  be  upon  the  wf. 
spot  wbeTQ  the  abuses  lMuli4»ett 
comnaitted*  and  though  ^ifieneat 
charities  might  befoimdedi  far  ihe> 
same  deed»  sAW  xhty  weieonlf  ita 
iaqaire  tmo  one  description  -  o£ 
these  chafittes.  Such  had  bbeir 
the  decree  of  superior  inteUi^tn- 
cers,  from  wbiehi  at  that.p^riod| 
of  die  session^  tihere  cbald.be  no 
s^peal.  The  xeasoa  of  thecase- 
be  was  nji^Ueto  discern  i  he  only. 
saw  its  neceissicf  ac  that  peribd.of. 
the  session,.  Tiie  factvinoald  turn 
ctit  to  be,  that  a  second,  and.  a 
third  commissiiKi  must  be  sent 
where  one  would  have  be^  per* 
fsctlj  sufficient;  somewhat  in 
manner  of  ^  man  who  having:  two 
cats,  a  larger  ^nd.  a  Idss;  toade 
two.  holes  of  .pnopo^onate  dimen* . 
sions  duoagli  which  thej  might: 
pasSf  thoogh  a  very  little  refieccion 
would  have  shown  him  that  one. 
"would  have  been  sufficiency  The 
powers,  vested  in  the  conmission« 
ers  by  the  btll^  as.  it  had  briginall^. 
been  framed,  had  been,  by  the 
subsequent  changes  mad^  in  an* 
other  place,  not  oalv.  altcfred  and 
abridged^  but.  wholly  abrogated, 
as  they  had  not  the  power  to 
conqpel  the  attendance,  of  any 
persons^  or  evien  the  production  of 
a  single  paper*  He  must  not  sup-i 
pose  that  such  an  alteration,  had 
been  madewidi  a  view*  to  get  rid 
of  inquiry.  But  though  the  powers 
of  tb^  commissioners,  were  to  be 
so  fettered  in  this  <  case,  lordSa 
Vihcent'a  bill,,  whose  object  }iad 
been  to  inquire  inh>  naval  abuses,* 
had  passed  with  allthbse  powers^ 
to  the  commissioners  that  were 
denied  them  in  the  present'  case ; 
and  no  limitation  had  been  impo* 
sed  upon  them  as  to  th^  direction 
6f  their  inquiries.    In  the  Irish* 


educatipa  biBithecommissioacni 
had  been  anttiorized  to  iaipot»a 
finerto  the  amount  di  m.'  Bat 
tbexeqanaifisioaers  by  the  pi^seot 
bill: would  haveito  calLibr  vohui* 
tary  evidence ;  and. what 'cfastioe 
wab  there  theu  any  menwonU^ 
come>fbrwiard/  to  accuse  thcnik 
sehres,  unles&a  povet.  slMiqld/be 
giTeR'by>the  house,  to  coknpeltan* 
swers  to  questions i  Hehod  ofafe 
seryed  thacin.all  thejnc|uixjes  in* 
sticuted*bry  order  of  the  house,  it- 
was  usual  for  thepantiss  to  exprses 
theiotmostdefersnce  ferdieiuBase,' 
as  well  as  the  most  aaxidiis  desire 
tp  assist  the  inquiry^  as  beina  what 
the9r;had  courted^  and  wished,  to 
be  eiercised  with  no  sparing  hand* 
Bat  that  desire  on  their  jport  was 
q^iddy  succeeded  by  satiety,  andi 
theappetite  for  inquiry  soon  be^ 
gan  tp  pall*  Upon  the  second-or . 
third  question  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  was  usually  pleaded  in  bar. 
to  answering  the  questions^  pro* 
posed«  That  had  taJten  place  ia 
the  case  of  Winchester  coUegev- 
when  an  account  had '  been  de. 
manded  of  the  balanee  of  their 
funds  for  the  last  year.  The  an» 
swer  had  been,  that  they  had  ta» 
ken  an  oath  not  to  divulge  their 
statutes.  The  statutes  were  then 
ordered  to  be  produced,  and.  it 
appeared  that  they  were  not  to  be 
divulged,  except. for  a  just  and 
necess^  causes .  It  was  also  ad- 
mitted, that  they  woold  have  no 
objection  to  produce  them  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Such  would  he- 
the  necessary  resnk' of  voluntary 
evidence.  The  renledy.was  oa* 
certain,  as  he  beKeved^his  honour- 
ahle  friend  T  the  attorney-gieneral ) 
would  baldly  be*  ahle  to  produce 
an  instance  of  indictment  in  a  si- 
milar case.  The  commissioners 
would  thus  be  obliged  to  find 
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their  wiqr  in  the  btit  nKianer  they 
coald.  The  dtily  h<ipe  was,  that 
the  comimMionerB  would  report 
die  names  -who  ^Muld  tcfose  to 
sciswerj  and  the  committee  be-» 
hg  xe^ppointedy  woald  call  upon 
those  who  had  acted  in  that  man- 
ner to  appear  and  to  state  their 
Matocu.  -  In  that  way  the  lnea< 
sure  might  be  restored  to  some, 
dua?  llioe  its  former  state.  By 
the  bMl  «as  it  had  at  first  been 
framed,  dight  commissioners  had 
been  appointed,  from  whom  four 
boards  were  to  be  fbrmed.  But 
in  another  place,  thou^  the  prin« 
ciple  faajd  been  retained,  the  mode 
or  its  operationhad  been  changed, 
as  the  house  of  lords  had  thought 
three  a  better  division  of  eight 
than  two.  In  that  way,  instead 
of  four  boards  there,  would  be  on* 
Irtwo,  whil^  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  two  useless  com- 
missioners. One  commissioner 
more  had  afterwards  been  added; 
but  still  there  would  be  only  three 
boards  instead  of  four ;  and  thus 
there  woold  be  an  addition  of  one- 
ninth  to  the  expense,  and  a  de- 
duction of  one-fourth  from  the 
work.  The  house  of  commons 
had  excepted  from  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners,  the  two  uni- 
versities, and  the  four  great  pub- 
lic schools.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  exempt  Harrow,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  number  of 
other  exceptions  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  all  had  been  negatived 
m  chat  house,  together  wich  Har- 
row. But  the  house  of  lords  had 
exempted  both  Harrow  and  Rug- 
by, together  with  all  charitiesthat 
were  subject  to  a  special  visita- 
tion. But  in  no  description  of 
charities  had  such  abuses  taicen 
place  as  in  these.  The  visitor  oft- 
en did  not  reside  upon  the  spot, 


nad  somethxiei  the -same  person 
was  both  the  patron  aild  the  visitor 
of  the  ttthool ;  he  was  sometimes 
th^  heir  at  law  of  the  foutxier, 
aAd  could  not  be  expectkl  to  visit 
his  own  sins  upon  his  own  head. 
To  special  visitors  had  likewise 
been  added  governors  and  over- 
seers. In  the  cilses  that  had  been 
brought  before  the  committte,  it 
ap^^ed  in  mti^y  of  the  Parities 
subjdct  to  spedal  visitation,  that 
no  TfSftorial  power  had  been  exer- 
cised for  20  ^ears.  His  resource 
was  in  the  wisdom  and  vigilance 
of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
appointment  of  another  commit- 
tee was  also  to  be  looked  to,  to 
whom  thts  GOmmissioners  should 
report  the  names  of  all  those  who 
refused  to  answer  the  questions 
that  had  been  proposed  to  them. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  house» 
with  reference  to  any  future  mea- 
suivs  which  they  may  be  inclined 
to  adopt,  that  the  commission  ap- 
pointed at  the  suggestion  of  lord  St. 
Vincent  had  not  only  full  powers 
to  inquire  into  all  abuses  pointed 
out  to  them,  but  also  to  overhaul 
the  books  and  accounts  of  all  mer- 
chants and  others,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  such  inquiry 
was  by  them  deemed  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  their  object. 
He  had  heard  bf  many  objections 
to  the  present  bill,  it  was  said^ 
that  .there  was  no  penalty  clause 
in  it ;  and  this,  he  allowed,  might 
be  a  cause  of  objection:  Uiat 
there  were  too  many  exceptions 
was  another  groufid  of  complaint ; 
—but  who  ever  heard  of  a  bill  be- 
ing objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  contained  no  hinting  clause? 
Who  ever  heard  it  stated  before 
now,  that  a  bill  should  be  rejected 
because  it  did  not  contain,  not  on- 
ly what  ought  to  be  done  now, 
QS  but 
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Imt  what  was  to  be  done  in  fu* 
ture  ?  The  fault  of  this  bill  seem- 
ed to  be,  that  it  was  one  bill,  and 
not  twenty.  It  was  to  be  laughed 
aty  and  tattered  to  rags ;  it  was  to 
be  tortured)  and  then  destroyed^ 
because  it  was  a  whole  in  all  its 
«parts^  and  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain an  appendix,  stating  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  future  froiti 
its  present  operation.  But  this 
jbiU  ^ould  be  of  the  gnatest  ser. 
vice,  were  it  only  by  its  correct- 
ing some  abuses,  and  by  threaten- 
ine  others  from  continuing  them. 
There  were  other  points  which" it 
was  intended  to  embrace ;  but  on 
these  he  was  not  so  saneuine. 
With  respect  to  the  court  ofchan- 
cery,  he  could  not  say  much,  as 
he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with 
that  court :  he  should,  however, 
allow  it  to  possess  those  qualities 
of  cheapness  and  dispatcn  in  its 
proceedings,  and  that  every  pos- 
sible step  was  taken  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unhappy  suitor  who  was 
engaged  in  it.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  inquiries  lately  made 
as  to  the  abuses  ezistinc;  in  the 
disposal  of  a  particular  charity  in 
Westmoreland.  This  charity  was 
stated  to  be  about  40/.  or  50/. 
per  annum.  The  parties  who  at- 
tempted to  recover  it  were  exa- 
mined, and  were  asked,  why  they 
did  not  go  into  chancery.  They 
replied  that  they  had  done  so.  On 
bein?  questioned  as  to  the  result 
of  that  application,  or  how  the . 
case  had  been  decided,  they  re- 
plied that  they  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  it,  and  that  the  case 
had  not  been  yet  decided.  One 
of  the  parties  said,  that  since  the 
application  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, he  had  frequently  wished 
himself  out  of  the  world,  for  such 
was  the  expense  of  that  court,  that 


though  possessed  of  a  trade  of 
from  400/.  to  500/.  a-year  when 
the  inquiry  commenced,  he  was 
now  almost  ruined  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  second  person  who 
was  questioned  said,  that  he  had 
already  expended  500A  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  that  the 
case  was  not  yet  decided  j  that  he 
therefore  expected  still  further  ex- 
pense would  be  incurred.  The 
third  person  who  was  connected 
with  this  business  stated,  that  he 
was  almost  broken-hearted  from 
the  delay  and  the  expense  he  had 
been  put  to ;  that  his.  nerves  had 
been  so  shaken  by  the  losses  he 
had  sustained,  that  he  scarcely 
knew,  what  he  was  then  speaking 
about.  He  had  a  wife  and  family 
to  provide  for,  which  made  his 
losses  more  severely  felt.— An- 
other case  in  chancery,  was  that 
instituted  by  sir  George  Hall  (we 
believe).  This  charity  amounted 
to  50/.  a*year>;  it  was  to  have 
come  on  the  20th  of  December ; 
at  that  time  it  was  put  on  the  pa- 
per, and  ordered  to  stand  over 
from  time  to  time  till  the  21st  of 
January ;  on  that  day  it  was  called 
on,  and  the  court  made  up  its 
mind  not  to  make  up  its  mind  un- 
til April ;  and  when  the  next  day 
of  hearing  came,  the  court  deter- 
mined, that  it  should  not  deter- 
mine on  the  case,  and  so  on  for 
several  days  until  the  13th  of 
May,  and  then  it  was  decided, 
that  further  time  was  to  be  uken ; 
and  so  it  went  on  until  January 
following,  and  in  that  month  the 
case  was  put  oflF  until  the  24ih, 
from  that  to  the  27th,  28th,  and 
29th  of  that  month,  and  from  that 
to  the  25th  of  February,  on  which 
day  it  was  mentioned.  Mentioned 
miffht  seem  a  light  word,  and  was 
easdy  pronounced;  but  when  it 
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was  known  that  the  case  being 
menitoned  in  the  court  of  chancery 
was  attended  with  the  expenses 
of  counsel,,  writers,  clerks,  &c.  it 
would  be  seen  that  this  being  men' 
tioned  was  not  so  light  a  matter  as 
was  supposed.  On  tlie  28th  of 
that  month,  however,  the  court 
allowed  that  the  papers  relating 
to  the  case  had  been  mislaid,  and 
that  a  new  brief  was  to  be  fur- 
nished. And  here  he  should  ob- 
serve, that  what  was  in  this  case 
called  a  brief ^  was  by  no  means 
siiort ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
voluminous  and  expensive  article 
to  the  suitor,  at  whose  expense  it 
was  to  be  furnished.  The  case, 
however,  was  not  decided  on  the 
17th  March  last,  nor  was  it  yet, 
thoa^^h  probably  the  charity  to  be 
inquired  into  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  expenses  incurred .  And  he 
should  observe,  that  the  main  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  in  another  quar- 
ter, was,  the  great  expense  which 
inquiry  into  small  charities  would 
give  rise  to ;  yet  the  expense  in 
uxe  court  of  chancery  would  be 
twenty  times  greater  than  any 
which  could  be  incurred  by  com- 
missioners. He  begged  to  be  di- 
stinctly understood  as  not  apply- 
ing in  any  manner  to  the  noble 
lord  who  presided  in  that  court ; 
for  he  was  aware,  and  so  was  the 
house,  that  since  law  and  equity 
had  been  first  invented,  there  had 
not  been  a  more  able  and  learned 
lawyer,  there  had  not  been  a  more 
sagacious  and  intelligent  mind, 
than  that  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  who  now  presided  in  the 
court  of  chancery.  He  was  a 
man  who,  from  one  end  of  West- 
minster-hall to  the  other,  was  al- 
lowed to  possess,  not  only  the 
most  superior  and  distinguished 
talent,  but  he  was  also  possessed 


of  the  most  kind  and  good-natu- 
red feeling,  and  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  administer  justice  with  pu- 
rity, and  without  prejudice.  This 
he  had  a  right  to  state,  as,  from 
his  personal  knowledge  alone,  he 
was  convinced  of  its  truth.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  assert,  that  there  existed  an 
abuse,  not  a  new  one,  he  granted^ 
but  such  an  one  as  Justified  the 
irony  of  Dean  Swift,  where  he 
made  Gulliver  inform  his  master, 
one  of  the  Houynhmns^  that  his 
father  had  been  ruined  by  having 
gained  a  suit  in  chancery,  with 
full  costs.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  investigate  closely  and 
attentively  into  the  diflFerent  cha- 
rities ;  as,  if  they  sent  forth  a  com- 
mission without  supporting  them 
and  enforcing  their  acts,  they 
would  only  send  fortli  a  fictitious 
hope  to  the  country  j  as,  however 
fit  those  gentlemen  may  be,  how- 
ever  anxious  to  perform  their  du- 
ties,  yet  they  could  not  of  them- 
selves attain  their  object.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  appoint  them, 
unless  the  house  were  determined 
to  do  their  dutv,  and  that  duty 
they  musf  do  unless  they  wished 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
attention  of  all  places  and  of  all 
persons  was  turned  to  this  ob- 
ject; the  public  were  fixed  upon, 
it,  and  they  expected  that  a  pro- 
per inquiry  should  be  made.  This 
feeling  and  interest  existed  in  every 
parish  and  hamlet,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,,  whom  the  measure 
would  more  immediately  relieve^ 
as  well  as  of  the  rich  who  should 
support  those  poor,  if  they  were 
to  be  defrauded  of  the  support 
allotted  them.  In  a  word,  tnere 
was  a  sort  of  local  interest  felt  all 
over  the  kingdom  on  this  subject, 
as  all  parties  were  interested  in  it. 
Q4  He 
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He  hoped  and  trusted,  th^,  that 
the  measure  would  be  attended  to ; 
and  the  most  effectual  way^  of  do- 
ing so  would  be  by  appointing  a 
coDiihittee  ip  the  early  part  of  next 
session,  with  full  powers  for  the 
purpose ;  and  if  such  a  measure 
were  to  be  cairied*  he  cared  not 
-what  nmtilations  the  present  bill 
underwent.  The  object  of  his 
motion  now  was,  to  supply  the 
defects  of  that  bill ;  and  he  called 
upon  the  house,  who  daily  saw 
how  those  chanties  were  applied, 
to  protect  the  country  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  those  monu- 
nients  of  the  honour  of  our  an- 
cestors destroyed  without  an  at- 
tempt to  save  them:  he  called 
on  them  t»  protect  those  pious  of- 
ferings from  the  hand  of  time, 
and  by  so  doing  they  would 
achieve  victories  over  the  enemy 
of  the  hum?n  race— victories  un- 
stained by  blood— -as  tliey,  by  ap- 
propriating those  charities  as  they 
were  intended,  would  conquer 
ignorance  and  immorality,  and 
tnis  would  be  qf  more  real  ser- 
vice to  the  country  than  any  others 
which  could  be  gained: — They 
would,  by  adopting  his  motion, 
show,  that  the  pecuTator  who  had 
heretofore  deprived  the  poor  of 
their  rights,  would  not  hence- 
forward be  allowed  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  He  should  now  move, 
**  X  hat  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  praying  that  his 
royal  highness  might  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  chari- 
table donations  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
which  commission  should  report  to 
the  house,  from  time  to  time,  the 
discoveries  they  might  make," 
Lord  Castlereaghnext  addressed 


the  house.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
honourable  ipember  for  the  calndid 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
the  question  generally.  He  agreed 
with  that  honourable  mepaber  that 
this  was  a  question  of  importance, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  most  particular  attention- 
He  .(Mr*  Brougham)  had  com- 
plained that  the  lull  had  not  been 
fairly  treated  in  the  lords ;  but  be 
ought  to  have  been  aware  that  a 
measure  new  in  itself,  and  of  a 
complicated  and  delicate  nature, 
would  not  all  at  once  have  met  an 
unconditional  assent.  Other  mem- 
bers had  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  he  had,  and  had  an 
equal  right  to  exercise  them.  If 
the  honourable  member  looked  to 
the  nature  of  his  own  measures, 
he  would  find  this  to  be  the  case : 
in  fact,  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  or  prudent  to  have  adgpted 
suth  a  measure  all  at  once,  with- 
out a  proper  consideration.  With 
respect  to  the  observations  made 
on  a  noble  and  learned  lord  (the 
lord  chancellor),  he  could,  see  no 
cause  for  blaming  him  for  the  ca- 
sual delay  of  any  cause  in  the 
court  of  chancery.  How  would 
it  be  if  any  penon  were  to  look 
over  the  journals  of  that  house, 
and  to  see  that,  on  several  occa- 
sions, motions  of  great  ijmport* 
ance  had  frequently  been  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  and  had  remained 
undecided  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
Could  this  be  used  as  an  Imputa- 
tion on  the  ability  or  attention  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  its  du- 
ties ?  He  certainly  knew  it  could 
not,  as  the  motives  for  such 
postponement  could  be  easily  ex- 
plained, as  no  doubt  could  those 
cases  mentioned  by  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  with  re- 
spect to  the  court  of  chancery; 
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9ni  be  bpped  th^t  d}989  f^ndt- 
SBea  who  vrere  moi»  acq^otcd 
ivith  that  court  thaa  he  eould  be 
sapposeil  to^  \^9  would  defend  it 
from  such  unmerited  iiDfMHations. 
It  WAS  no  argument  against  the 
e9urt  of  chanc^y  to  say*  that  tbe 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery 'wfK  expensive  and  inconre- 
ajffp^  ^s  it  would  .hold  equally 
good  with  respect  to  the  seissions- 
house  of  tlie  smallest  town^  with 
the  eonrts  of  kbg  V  bench  or  com- 
mim  pleast  or  in  short  with  any 
court  g(  law  or  equity  which  could 
be  mentioned.  Besides,  if  the  pre* 
sent  inquiry  was  to  be  followed 
upv  and  that  any  diificulty  should 
arise,  it  was  intended  by  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member 
(  Mr.  Broiigham }  to  have  recourse 
to  this  very  court  which  he  now 
found  so  much  fault  with  for  ics 
delay  and  ex|>en$e.  He  thought 
ihat  by  running  counter  to  the 
ofiber  house,  he  (Mf.B.)  would 
only  retard  the  object  he  wished 
to  facilitate.  As  to  the  hint  which 
liad  been  given  of  renewing  the 
motion  next  session,  he  shouki  not 
at  present  enter  into  it,  as  proper 
time  would  probably  come  for 
such  a  subjects  but  he  should  ob- 
serye^  that  it  would  be  rather  in- 
judicious to  have  a  committee  of 
the  house,  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  and  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  house,  all  at 
once  inquiring  into  this  subject. 
It  appeared  to  him  the  wiser  way 
to  appoint  the  commission  at  pre- 
sent, and  early  in  the  next  session 
they  could  ascertab  what  the  ope- 
ration of  that  commission  had 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  and  they 
could  at  pleasure  either  give  theni 
further  powers  if  it  was  tound  ne^ 
cessary,  or  else  they  might  take 
finch  other  steps  as  should  dien 


seem  admaUe*  Itwaanecessaoy 
that  diey  shoidd  ^peedfly  adopt 
flome  measure;  none  was  more 
likely  to  answer  the  intended  mr- 
pose  at  present  than  die  bill  as 
aflsended.  Nodung^eoiddbeRiore 
fatal  to^sarmony  in  the  legidaove 
.bodies  than,  ftt  this  la«e  period  of 
the  session*  to  intfodnce  a  confliot 
of  authority  between  two  branches, 
by  of>poftiQ^:  the  pk«seat  itootioa  to 
the  bill  as  H  haid^secn  emotioned 
by  the  house  of  lords.  There 
were  forty  or  fifty  thousand  cha- 
ritable iqstitastiofis  in  the  country 
which  would  cometmdrr  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU,  as  it  was 
intended ;  and  it  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprising  that  the  house 
of  lords  should,  at  the  late  period 
of  the  session  at  whi^h  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  them,  comract  its  opera- 
tion, wfaen^matssrsef  such  import- 
ance being  at  stake,  time  was  af. 
forded  to  ^ve  serious  and  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  the  subject.. 
In  some  part  of  his  speech  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  |;entfeman 
had  spoken  of  the  equity  part  of 
the  courts  distributing  justice,  not 
in  a  manner  which  tended  to  re- 
move the  entire  difficulties,  bat 
which  rather  tended  to  reduce  it 
to  disgrace.  He  conceived  that 
nothing  could  prove  more  injuri- 
ous; that  the  unnecessary  compii. 
cation  which  must  necessarily  be 
introduced,  if  in  compliance  with 
the  present  motion  application  was 
made  to  the  crown  to  introduce 
commissioners  by  royal  authority ; 
and  from  conviction  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  expedient  to- 
wards gaining  the  point  in  view 
if  the  subject  was  postponed  for 
more  mature  deltbevation  dmisig 
the  next  sessions;  he  therefore 
moved  the  previous  question. 
Sir  S.  Komilly  felt  himself 
called 
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called  upon  by  the  observations  of 
the  noble  lord,  to  answer  for  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  he 
was  convinced  no  sufficient  re. 
medy  existed  for  the  removal  of 
the  abuses  respecting  which  much 
had  been  spoken*  If  a  private  in- 
dividual gave  information  con- 
cerning any  abuses  in  which  he 
w^s  not  connected,  he  was  firsc 
required  to  advance  great  sums 
for  supporting  the  suit,  which,  if 
ever  returned  to  him,  would,  after 
years  of  contested  litigation,  be 
liable  to  the  most  exact  and  se« 
vere  taxation.  This  man,  who 
thus  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  public  charities,  would  subject 
bimself  to  the  greatest  odium,  to 
the  enmity  of  the  persons  who 
lived  around  him ;  for  it  was  futile 
to  suppose  that  any  man,  except 
he  wno  lived  in  the  country,  con- 
tiguous to  the  charities,  could  at- 
tempt to  substantiate  any  charges 
agamst  such  institutions.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  remedy  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and,  under  that  impression, 
had  assisted  in  bringing  in  a  bill 
to  assist  persons  presenting  peti- 
tions, by  relieving  them  from 
many  charges  to  which  a  chan- 
cery cause  was  liable.  This  bill 
liad  been  productive  of  beneficial 
results :  but  it  was  decided  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  tliat  the  lands 
which  were  connected  with  cha- 
ritable institutions  did  not  come 
under  the  operation  of  this  bilU 
Great  delay  certainly  existed  in 
the  court  ot  chancery,  the  remo- 
val of  which,  if  effected,  would 
prove  of  great  utility. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  motion  with  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  concluded, which  could 
not  but  produce  results  of  an  un- 


satisfactory nature,  inasmuch  as, 
if  agreed  to,  it  would  place  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  on  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  motion  of 
the  honourable  member  seemed 
to  require  the  assistance  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature ;  for  it  first  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  crown.  The  commissioners 
who  were  to  be  appointed  should 
be  designated  by  the  house,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  crown  was 
required ;  why  therefore  was  the 
other  house  ot  the  legislature  not 
to  interfere  ?  To  the  manner  of 
demanding  questions  from  the  re* 
spectable  person*  who  were  fre- 
quently to  be  witnesses  be/ore  the 
commissioners,  he  could  not  but 
be  averse;  for  if  these  men,  in 
whatever  situation,  hesitated  in 
reply,  they  became  liable  to  be 
committed  to  prison.  He  there- 
fore was  of  opinion,  that  the  post- 
poning of  t"he  matter  for  more 
deliberate  investigation,  during 
the  next  session,  would  be  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  object  contemplated. 

Colonel  Ellison  thought  the 
abuses  scandalous,  and  he  would 
not  suffer  the  people  to  be  abused. 
The  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  funds  for  education  was  use- 
ful, but  he  could  not  conceive 
why  charitable  institutions  which 
afforded  sources  of  comfort  ^ind 
support  to  old  age  should  be  neg- 
lected. He  was  a  trustee  to 
many  charitable  institutions,  and 
if  he  was  guilty  he  was  willing  to 
undergo  the  punishment  which 
his  errors  deserved ;  but  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  present 
disgraceful  state. 

Mr.  Abercromby  was  of  opinion 
that  expense  should  be  avoided ; 

and 
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and  as  it  was  admitted  on  every 
side  that  abasesexisted»  he  thought 
the  union  of  the  double  powers  of 
investigating  the  abuses  of  both  de- 
scriptions would  prove  useful.  If 
the  lords  were  consistent,  they 
would  next  year  reject  the  bill  in 
case  it  should  be  proposed  to  them. 
The  house  would  be  grossly  de- 
ficient  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  duty, 
•ify  after  the  existence  of  the  evils 
was  allowed,  it  should  fail  to  adopt 
the  speediest  and  most  efficient 
means  for  their  removal. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  it  had 
been  objected,  that  no  persons  of 
respectability  would  undertake 
the  situation  of  trustees.  This  ob- 
jection related  to  trustees  for  pre- 
sent or  future  charities;  it  was 
evident,  that  no  individual,  who 
was  possessed  of  information  re- 
specting the  present  abuses,  would 
-be  desirous  of  dedicating  any  funds 
to  a  charitable  purpose,  when  he 
-was  certain  that  his  intention 
^would  be  abused;  and  it  was  equal- 
ly evident,  that  the  office  of  trus- 
tees was  not  at  present  in  general 
-in  the  hands  of  men  of  honour ; 
that  the  objection  was  completely 
answered.  The  noble  lord  stated, 
that  the  matter  was  novel ;  but  it 
did  not  seem  such  to  him,  for 
nearly  thirty  years  since  it  had 
been  brought  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  honse,  and  since  that 
period  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  allowed  per- 
sons to  present  full  statements  of 
the  situation  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  were 
connected,  and  yet  out  of  forty 
thousand  not  more  than  six  hun- 
dred sent  memorials  into  the  en- 
rolment office. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer conceived,  that  it  would  be 


much  better  to  suffer  the  amend- 
ments of  the  lords  to  be  negatived 
directly,  than  to  consent  to  such 
an  address  as  that  which  the  ho- 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  moved.  The  inquiry  which 
was  proposed  by  the  bill  as  it  now 
stood,  would,  in  his  opinion,  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect ;  and  if  all 
that  was  originally  intended  was 
not  carried  mto  execution,  yet  a 
great  deal  might  be  donb  upon 
which  important  legislative  mea- 
sures might  be-  founded.  The 
present  inquiry  would  go  to  see 
how  the  funds  were  applied,  and 
if  abuses,  which  no  doubt  existed^ 
were  fully  made  known,  such 
measures  might  be  founded  upon 
them  as  would  effectually  tend  to 
place  the  charities  upon  their  ori- 
ginal foundation.  The  appoint- 
ment of  another  s^t  of  commis* 
sioners  besides  those  which  were 
contemplated  by  the  present  bill, 
would  only  tend  to  create  embar- 
rassments, and  besides  be  attended 
with  a  vast  expense,  which  was 
a  consideration  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked. 

Mr.  John  Smith  observed,  that 
it  would  be  wholly  out  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  apply 
any  adequate  remedy  to  the  evil 
which  was  said  to  exist,  unless 
they  were  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  evil ;  and  this  they  could 
never  expect  to  be  without  the 
most  minute  inquiry  into  it.  The 
cases  of  some  of  the  charities  allu- 
ded to  were  of  such  a  glaring  na- 
ture, that  it  was  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  upon  them.  And  with 
these  facts  before  the  house,  what 
was  the  argument  used  by  some 
who  opposed  some  parts  of  the 
inquiry  ?  That  if  it  were  gone  into 
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to  iBiniuely,  -it  would  deter  many 
very  honourable  m^a  Avns  actiag 
as  trustees  to  chariiable  iostitu- 
tions«  Thi8»  he  conceived,  to  be 
a  nost  absurd  reason.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  any  man 
would  shrink  /rom  inquiry  into 
that  conduct  which  he  was  con- 
scious to  hi'nnelf  was  upright  and 
honounible«<^A  clause  had  been- 
inserted  in  the  bill  to  exempt  from 
investigation  thechaTitable  esta- 
blishments belonging  to  Quakers. 
Now  he  knew  several  of  that  re- 
spectable body  who  oame  to  town 
preparatory  to  their  annual  meet- 
ingt  and  he  was  authorized  to  state 
that,  so  far  from  their  objecting  to 
an  inquiry  into  their  charitable 
institutions,  there  was  nothing  for 
which  they  were  more  anxious  ; 
and  this  he  conceived  must  be  the 
case  with  every  trustee  of  a  cha- 
rity who  was  conscious  of  having 
discharged,  his  duty. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  if  any 
thing  were  calculated  to  give 
greater  weis^ht  to  the  nK>tion  of 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  it  would  be  the 
iair  and  manly  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  for  he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  thing 
was  more  natural,  than  that  he 
who  had  conscientiously  dis- 
charged his  duty  should  not 
shrink  from  inquiry.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
present  motion*  he  could  not  a^ee 
with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side; 
for  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
either  improper  or  unparliamen- 
tary in  moving  an  address  to  the 
crown»  after  what  had  been  done 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill  in  the 
other  house,  to  which  he  knew  it 
was  not  quite  proper  to  allude 


by  name.  'iOiere  were-tlieie 
such  objections  tp.tbi&  maaaxe, 
as  quite  astonished  liMa^  eo«iii||^ 
as  they  did  from  the  he%d  of  one 
great  court  of  eqm(y>  who  ouriit 
rather  to  be,  and  who  was  undekw- 
stood  in  law  to  be,  the^goatidiaa 
of  tho$e  charities,  which  were.fbr 
the  relief  of  the  poor- and  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  had  no  om 
else  to  be  their  advocate.  Hewjl^ 
he  observed,  astenisfaed  to  find 
that  any  obstriKtion  to  this  mfi<^ 
sure  came  from  that  quarter,  fvom 
which  there  was  so  little  reasod  to 
expect  it.  As,  however,  the  fact 
was  so,  that  these  objections  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  as  a  sort  of 
bar  was  put  to  the  execution  of 
what  had  before  seemed  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the 
house,  he  trusted,  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  they  would  feel  the 
propriety  of  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  his  honourable  ^tid  learned 
friend,  and  thereby  set  the  mea- 
sure as  it  were  upon  the  same 
footing  upon  which  they  had  be- 
fore placed  it.  He  tliought  this 
was  a  case  which  no  technical  ob- 
jection ought  to  obstruct.  It  was 
an  exertion  to  rescue  that  pro- 
perty which  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  seemed  only  anxious 
to  live  by  its  plunder ;  and  here 
he  could  not  forbear  expressing 
his  thanks,  and  tbait  which  he  eon- 
ceived  ought  to  be  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  the  house  and  the 
country,  to  his  honourable  aad 
learned  friend  (Mn  Brougham) 
for  the  zeal,  the  ability,  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  had  be* 
gun  and  fcdlowed  up  this  great 
and  important  undertaking  ;  for 
the  great  labour  he  had  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  the  masterly  manner 
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miriiicb  he  had  ttfged  ft  iti  die 
hosM).  Ha  trosted*  ilie^  hovse 
WDuliI  aip|is«€ii«e  tte&e  circom* 
stta^esy  and' net  ootisent  to  an  ob> 
ject  of  such  importance  being  de* 
feated.  Heregretted|indeed».that 
It  bad  ever  tone  out  of  the  house, 
fbrhesbofiW  much  mere  depend- 
upo»  a-eemmittee  of  the  house  it^ 
seifi  thanupen  the  exertiona  of 
asf  coimnMoaer«  ^kbo  might  be 
appeinied.  When  he  saw  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  almost 
every  departmtntin  the  eountry;, 
when  he  recollected  those  which 
had  crept  in  even  in  the  manage^ 
ineotcrf'comiifissionersthemselves* 
^i4eB  he  saw.that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters never  propose  any  inquiry 
of  their  own  accord,  and  even 
t()ok  it  as  a  sort  of  praise  when 
they  had  not  opposed  those  which 
wiere  proposed  by  others  $  when 
be  reflected '  npoh  these  circum- 
stances, and-'S^H  further,  when  he 
saw  that  tbe  resuk  of  some  com- 
missions was  a  baffled  inquiry  and 
increased  expense,  he  conld  not 
but  regret  that  the  matter  was  not, 
as  was  origmaUy  intended,  kept 
within  die  control  of  the  house  it- 
self, and  not  made,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commissioners 
now  was,  a  source  of  additional 
patronage  to  the  crown .  Bat  the 
benefits  which  were  originally  in« 
tended  by  tliis  bill  were  almost 
emirriy  done  away- with,  by  the 
amendments,  or  rather  the  emas- 
cnlatton,  which  it  had  suffered  in 
another  pkccb— ^The  honourable 
baronet  then  alluded  to  the  de- 
lays which  he  observed  existed  in 
the  court  of  chancery.  He  would 
not,  be  said,  call  them  abuses, 
fcR*  be  irather  thought  the  whole 
system  was  an  abuse  in  itself;  and 
irwas  evident  that  such  delays 
existed  to  a  terrible  extent  from 


tbfifihmense  sum  to  which  at  the 
present'  moment  the  unchmned 
property  in- chancery  amounted'; 
a  sum  so  ^reftt>  that-  he  was  al* 
nwstafrard  to  name  the  milKbas 
to  which  it  amounted.  Thiswas, 
he  conceived^  contrary  tt>  l^e 
part  of  the  ktng^  oath  which 
saidi  **  nulti  rugabhtmtf  nuUp  drft* 
re0ifaj  nuUi  tfenAmUSf  rectum  ^/ 
juHiikm.**  He  did-  not  mean  to 
impate  any  blame  for  those  de» 
lays,  and  consequent  expense^, 
vAieb  amounted  to  almost  a  ne» 
gation  of  justice^  and  which  in- 
volved so  many  families  in  ruin ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  charge- the 
blame  of  them  upon  any  partis* 
lar  tndrviduaj  connected  with  the 
court  of  chancery ;  but  the  blame 
must  exist  somewhere,  and  he  had 
adverted  to  it  in  order  to  express 
a  hope,  that  the  zeal,  aqtivity,  and 
great  intelligence  of  his  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  might  %e 
applied  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject)  and  the'bringingforward 
some  adequate  remedy  for  the 
evik  with  which  it  -  abounded.-^ 
Returning  to  the  subject  before 
the  house,  he  begged  of  honour- 
able members  to  reflect  upon  d&e 
numiier  and  extent  of  the  abuses 
of  >  several  charities,  which  had 
been  already  diseovered-^to  con^ 
sider-tbe  evils  which  those  abvtses 
were  calculated  to  entail  upon  a 
large  ponion  of  society*— >^e  ma« 
ny  mmdreds,  he  might  say  thou- 
sands of  young  persons  who  were 
left  in  ignorance^  s^nd  tbe  num* 
bers  of  the  aged  who  were  suf* 
fered  to  pine  in  poverty  in  then: 
declining  years,  while  the  funds 
intended  for  tlieir  support  were 
put  into  the  pockets  and  converted 
to  the  use  of  a  set  of  beings  who 
fattened  upon  instead  of  applying 
them  to  their  original  purpose. 

He 
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He  beeged  the  house  would  con- 
sider these  circumstances,  and  he 
was  satisfied  they  would  pause 
before  thej  consented  to  throw 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
xnotion  whose  object  was  to  come 
at  the  speediest  method  the  case 
aj8Forded  of  checking  those  evils 
in  their  progress.  The  country 
were  interested  in  the  measure* 
and  would  not,  he  was  satisfied* 
b^  content  with  any  thing  short  of 
a  minute  inquiry  into  it. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  real  question 
iinmediately  before  the  house; 
and  as  it  was  only  to  the  question 
he  intended  to  speak,  he  trusted 
he  should  not  be  thought  to  have 
any  disrespect  for  the  honourable 
baronet  or  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  preceded  him,  if  he 
passed  over  tlieir  speeches  with- 
out any  notice.  To  prevent  mis- 
conception, he  should  however 
set  out  with  stating^  that  he  was 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sions on  the  question,  a  friend  to 
the  inquiry;  but  here  again  he 
should  remark,  that  friendly  as  he 
was  to  such  inquiry,  he  would 
have  given  his  decided  opposition 
to  the  measure  altogether,  if  it 
had  continued  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  honourable  and  learned 

fentleman  had  first  produced  it. 
[e  had,  however,  Qivea  his  sup- 
port to  ibe  bill  as  it  Tiad  been  ^nt 
tq  the  other  house.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  went 
into  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  from  the  day  on  which  it; 
was  introduced  up  to  tlie  present 
stage,  for  the  purpose,  he  obser- 
ved, of  more  clearly  showing  how 
the  question  stood.  The  house  of 
lords  .had,  it  was  true,  made  some 
very  considerable  alterations  in  the 
biU,  but  they  still  agreed  in  the 


principle  of  inquiry.  Did  it  fol«  ' 
low,  that  because  they  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  carrying  tliat  in-  - 
quiry  beyond  a  certain  extent  at  • 
the  present  moment,  they  could 
therefore  be  said  to  have  given  a 
negative  to  it?  By  no  means. 
They  conceived,  he  would  not 
say,  whether  wisely  or  not,  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  . 
present  in  agreeing  to  the  first 
part  of  the  bill ;  and  all  that . 
could  be  said  of  their  not  agree-  : 
ing  to  the  second  part  was,  that 
it  was  left  as  a  matter  for  future 
consideration .  The  house  of  lords 
had  received  the  bill  from  the 
commons  in  that  shape  in  which 
it  had  pleased  them  to  agree  to  it, 
and  they,  exercising  that  discre- 
tion, with  which  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  legislature  they 
were  invested,  chose  to  differ  from 
certain  parts  of  that  bill.  Would 
any  person  deny  that  in  doing 
this,  they  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  tliat  authority  which 
the  constitution  gave  them  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  how  was  it  pro- 
posed to  act  in  this  case  ?  Not  to 
dissent  from  the  amendments  of 
the  house  of  lords,  which  would 
be  following  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  constitution  in  such  cases ; 
no,  but  to  call  upon  the  crown 
by  an  address,  to  do  tliat  by  its 
own  authority,  which  the  house 
of  lords  had  been  requested  to 
assent  to  as  a  law  apd  had  re- 
fused. The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  continued,  and 
contended,  .that  the  motion  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  have  the  effect  of 
passing  by  the  house  of  lords  al- 
together, and  putting  the  whole 
power  of  the  legislature  into  thofie 
of  the  commons  and  the  crown- 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for 

such 
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svch  a  proceedings— and  in  a  late 
instance  where  the  other  house 
had  negatived  the  bill  respecting 
p)aces  in  reversion,  the  commons 
had  agreed  to  an  address  to  the 
crown,  not  embodying  the  object 
of  the  bill,  but  praying  that  no 
other  places  might  be  given  in  re- 
version until  such  time  as  the 
house  should  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  again  considering  the  que- 
stion. If,  he  contend^,  this  sy- 
stem of  moving  addresses  to  the 
crown,  to  do  that  which  the  lords 
refused  to  concur  in,  were  fol- 
lowed up,  it  would  be  dispensing 
with  their  power  altogether,  and 
be  establishing  a  precedent  which 
he  was  satisned  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  would 
himself  most  heartily  regret.  He 
also  contended  that  no  practical 
inconvenience  could  occur  to  the 
public  from  the  one  part  of  the 
bill  being  delayed  for  (he  next 


six  months,  for  that  the'  condmis*  > 
sioners  to  be  apppinted  would 
be  fully  engaged  in  examining 
into  those  matters  for  the  inquiry 
into  which  their  lordships  had 
consented. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied  in  de* 
fence  of  his  motion :  after  which 
the  house  divided ;  when  there  ap- 
peared :  For  tlie  motion,  29  ;— 
Against  it,  54. — Majority,  25. 

.Mr.  Brougham's  other  motion 
was  put  and  negatived. 

After  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Mr,  Ward,  Mr.  F.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  B.  Bathurst — 

Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  that 
the  amendments  of  the  lords  be 
agreed  to. 

This  was,  after  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, put  and  carried,  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  the  lords. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Difftrenci  between  the  Lords  and  Commont  on  the  Su!)ject  of  the  Alien 
.  Bill^^onf'erence  between  the  two  Houses  respecting- it :  and  conse* 
,  quent  Proceedings — Dissolution  of  Parliament . 


HOUSE  of  commons,  June  6. 
—Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  cer- 
tain persons  holding  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Scotland,  and  'in  conse- 
quence of  holding  such  stock  na- 
turalised, by-  virtue  of  an  act  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The 
subject  WHS  to  be  discussed  that 
evening,  and  the  measure  in  con- 
templation appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  glaring  breach  of  all  justice. 
The  petition  was  deserving  of  all 


attention,  and  the  petitioners  were 
deserving  of  relief,  inastnuch  as 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  natural  b6m  subjects. 
The  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
had  passed  in  1695,  and  had  been 
confirmed  by  five  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of'  Great  Britain.  Seve- 
ral of  the  petitioners  had  been  long 
in  the  country,  and  had  many 
children,  and  were  not  suitors  for 
favour,  but  claimants  for  instice. 
The  petitioners  also  (which  ap- 
peared 
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C09ttay  \am\&tY  oH'  theiV*  part) 
h»A  oibWTd  U>  britig  proo6i-of 
thdr  loyalty  and  at^aehhient  to 
t&e  British  constteotion.  Thef 
had  bought  stock  on  tkefbtith  c^ 
the  act- ot^  pcuilbitteilt,.  an4  v^re 
abmit  to  be  derived  of  their 
TJj^tB  by  a  rettdsp«ct?^e  regtih* 
tioni  The  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioDcrs  wafs^  that  they  might  not 
h^  dMbtioni^sed  and  disfran- 
chised. 

The  petition  was-then  reaidj  and 
laid  on  ^le  tabki 

M^«  Benaet  rose?  ^'hen  lord 
Casdereagh  observed^  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  debate  the  peti* 
tioBy  as  the  subject  to  whidi  it  re- 
ferred was  about  to  be  disnissed. 

Mt.  Tierney  moved  that  the 
petition  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and 
to  report  upon  them  to  the  house; 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  that  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  as  wholly 
unnecessary,  since  the  house  was 
ifl^  pOSse^Sioif  or  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  .they  were  admit- 
ted by  those  who  supported  the 
amendment.  The  old  law  of  the 
&ot6fa  parliament  wat  to  be  so- 
peneded^by  the;  operation  of  >  the 
alien  act,  while  it  contimied  in 
force.  No  fneasure  could  be  more 
ahbunlihan  what -floMwd  from  the 
obsolete'  law,  and  the  adnmted 
factfr  of  the  case  %  and  the  argu- 
inenfis  agai«stiit  weve  drawn  fromr 
these  £)£te.  The<  question  was, 
could  or  oottld  net  parliament 
suspend  the  operation  of  a  law 
whidb  gave  to  aHens-  all  the  pri* 
vileges  of  natural  bom  subjects? 
•  It  was  a  surprise  bodi  to  the  house 
and  the  pardes  that  socbalaw 
was  in  existence.— The  number  of 
pxoprietors  in  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land'peddoning  against  the  clause 


\i^$49»  1?  orlB  ofiiirhcfm^^hsrdl 
bc«i^  refused  the  meaxtrof  oB^^^ 
ing^nawiralization  in  tfie  cOdtttryw . 
By  tKi^  obsolete  pTt)^sictar  in  tfie 
law  of  Scotland;  anfy  ptt^dn  ha- 
ving a  sl^r^  to  the  amount  of  80A. 
in  the' bank  of  Scodsnd' became 
a  subject  of  Scodand,  and 'by  vir* 
tueof  die  act  of  union  he'became 
a  subject  df  the  uitited  kitigdoul. 
He  might  sell  the  stock  next  day, 
which  migtft  travel  all  over  the 
conditeht,  and  make  every  man 
a  Bridsh  subject  who  had  bought 
that  share.  AH -the  provisions  of 
that  law^  would  in  that  manner  be 
evaded,  and  tiatives  of  fbretgn 
countries  would  in  t3iatwayob* 
tain  rights  which  they  could  do  in 
no  other.  Could  it  be  supposed' 
that  the  bank  of  Scotland  conld* 
have  the  rig^ht,  by  a  simple  ttatrs- 
fer  of  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
stock,  to  rerider  all  act^  upon  the 
subject t)faliensinoperative?  The 
principle  of  naturalization  was 
difPerent  in  this  country  from 
what  it  was  in  some  odiers.  In 
America,  in  particular,  it  was  the 
poKcy  <rf  the  government  to  na- 
turalize as  great  a  number  of  fo- 
reigners as  possible;  But  die  po*  > 
licy  of  thk  country  had  been  ora 
different  kiad^  .and  fbreijraersy 
when  naturalized,  were  sdll  de- 
batfred  from  sobk  of  the  moet  Sn-^* 
portant  privikses  of  a  na^itiU 
bom  subject.  In  die  case  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe^Cobourgy  when 
about  to  be  married  to  the  prin* 
cess  Charlotte  a  disdoot  acthad 
been  necessavy  for  the  jpurpDie 
of  oiAitting  the  disqmKications 
usual  in  similar  cases.  Inan  act 
of  George  the  First,  there  was  a 
clause,  by  which  no  foreigner 
could  have  a  seat  in  parliament; 
and  by  an  act  of  George  the 
Third,  no  naturalized  foreigner 
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eoidd  cbim  die  benefits  of  a 
Brftish  sobject  in  forei^  parts. 
Without  'tnese  clauses  no  natu- 
ndization  bill  could  pass,  and  as 
he  bad  before  stated,  there  had 
been  in  die  case  of  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg  a  special  act,  in  or- 
der to  leare  out  the  clauses,  and 
to  take  the  case  out  of  die  usual 
course.  But  all  these  acts  were, 
it  appeared^  to  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory hj  an  obsolete  law  of  die 
paiiiament  of  Scotland.  By  the 
law  of  the  land,  no  person  could 
be  naturalized  without  taking  the 
oath  of  alle^ance,  and  the  other 
oaths  prescribed  by  law.  But  by 
means  of  this  obsolete  act,  the 
most  notorious  delinquent  mi^ht, 
without  having  taken  the  oatn  of 
allegiance,  become  naturalized. 
Saoi  a  state  of  things  could  not 
be  sufiered  to  remain,  and  per- 
haps a  special  enactment  should 
have  been  made  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  The  act  of  George  III. 
was  a  i^rtual  repeal  of  the  old 
act,  and  foreigners  had  no  right 
to  complain  or  a  clause  dh-ected 
a^nst  a  right  that  had  been  ob« 
tamed  in  fraud.  The  house  could 
not  allow  such  a  principle  to  stand 
in  die  way  of  acts  of  parliament. 
Nothing  was  so  common  in  par- 
Kan^entary  practice  as  retrospec- 
tive reeulations  ;  which  often  took 
place  m  the  imposirion  of  taxes ; 
the  tax  being  laid  on  from  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
biQ,  and  not  from  the  passing  of 
the  act.  That  had  taken  place 
'm  the  bill' for  regulating  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ctergy,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  law,  as  it  at 
first  stood,  had  been  unjust. 
None  of  the  facts  in  the  present 
case  had  been  disputed.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  x)ld  Scotch  law  had 
beenr  admitted,  and  it  was  equally 


admitted  that  subjects  of  Scot* 
land  were  subjects  of  the  empire. 
A  committee  was,  therefore,  whoU 
ly  unnecessary,  yhe  present  tjne-^ 
stion  did  not  relate  to  the  merit  br 
demerit  of  individuals,  but  was  a 
question  of  general  policT,  whe* 
dier  an  old  act  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  was  to  repeal  all  the 
taws  on  the  subject  of  diens,  as 
by  that  short  way  all  the  continent 
might  be  naturalized.  As  the 
whole  question  was  befbre  the 
house,  he  should  oppose  the  mo.^ 
lion  as  unnecessary. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  support  the  petition,  and 
should  therefore  assent  to  the  mo-^ ' 
tion,  which  he  conceived  the  house 
^ras  bound'  to  entertain,  unless  all 
the  obligations  of  justice  and  good 
faith  were  intended  to  be  violated. 
Since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  parliament,  he  recollected  no 
question  before  the  house  of  more 
importance  than  the  present.  The 
noble  lord  had  opposed  the  mo« 
tion  of  his  right  honourable  friend> 
upon  the  ground  that  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  known.  But  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  None  of 
the  facts  appeared  to  be  known  td 
the  noble  lord,  who  could  not 
even  read  the  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament.  If  the  noble  lord 
bad  the  act  in  his  possession,  then 
let  him  produce  ft ;  but  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  that  act,  no  less  thani 
five  acts  of  the  British  parliament 
in  substance  re-enacdng  that  were 
to  be  repealed.  The  ri^ht  arose 
from  the  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament. The  bank  of  Scodand 
had  been  erected  in  the  year  1695> 
with  a  capital  of  100,000/.  But 
in  1774  that  capital  had  been 
doubled  by  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  Geo.  III.  by  which  act  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Scotdi 
R  parlia* 
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parliament  respecting  the  orignal 
capital  were  extended  to  the  ad- 
<)itional  stock.  The  same  took 
place  by  the  acts  of  the  S2d  and 
34th  of  the  Ipng,  and  there  were 
in  all  five  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  confirmatory  of 
the  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land. The  right  was  thus  secu- 
red by  the  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament* and  yet  the  noble  lord 
had  chosen  to  describe  the  pur- 
chases made  under  those  acts  as 
being  made  in  fraud,  a  strong 
statement  which  would  carry 
yreight  with  it  as  coming  from 
that  quarter.  Such  a  boon  had 
been  originally  granted  with  the 
Tiew  of  inducing  foreigners  to 
purchase  stock,  and  when  pur- 
chases had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence, they  had  been  said  to 
be  made  in  fraud.  But  if  fraud 
existed,  it  :was  fraud,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasers,  but  of 
parliament.  In  the  time  of  queen 
Anne  the  policy  of  the  country 
ifras  very  different  /rotn  that  of 
the  present  4ay,  An  act  had 
passed  in  tlie\7th  year  of  that  so- 
vereign, by  which  all  foreign  pro- 
testaiit^  were  decla^^d  ib  be  natu- 
ralized in  'England^^  Tn  conse- 
quence of  certain  incbnVetiiencies 
attendant^  iipon  it,  ;that  act;  had 
been  repealed  Jin  the  1 0th  teai'  of 
the  same  reign.— Tfie  lioble  lore! 
would  bear  how  different  th^ 
course  then  adopted  Was  ftoiii  the 
policy  of  the  present  day.  In- 
stead 9f  a  retrpspective,  a  pro> 
spective  iict  was  made,  and  ihi! 
space  of  three4nonths  Was  allowed 
to  those  who  tttight  be  on  theW 
way  to  this  couriKry,  with  the  in- 
tention bf  taking  the  benefit  of 
&e  act.  The  present  clause  had 
emanated  ftom  that  hpuse,  whicli 
was  regarded  by  t|ie^"fconstitut^ori 


as  the  fountain,  of  equity,  and 
which  in-cases  of  equity  was  the 
last  resort.  But  the  amendment 
had  nothing,  to  do  with  the  bill» 
as  it  had  originally  gone  up  from 
that  house,'  and  was  in'  fact  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  made  in  the  hope 
that,  at  the  close  of^the  session,  it 
mi^ht  pass  without  much  obser* 
vation.  He  could  not  agree  to 
the  amendment,  as  many  would,, 
in  consequence  of  it,  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
aliens.  To  him  it  was  immate- 
rial whether  there  were  only  49 
persons  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  bill  as  ic  then  stood.  The 
principle  upojji  which  it  went  was 
the  same.  But  how  did  the  house 
know  whether  there  were  only 
49  persons  ?  What  evidence  had 
they  to  prove  that  the  number 
might  be  49?  There  was  none 
whatever ;  and  this  was  an- 
other ground  why  a  committee 
should  be  appointed.  He  never 
could,  as  a  member  of  that  house, 
consent  to  the  house  of  lords  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  the  people  in 
any  shape.  The  jealousy  of  the 
house  in  this  respect  wa«i  long 
known.  ^  He  should  onlv  mention 
the  one  instance  of  the  bdtTor  the 
bnildihg  of  Horsham  gaol.  A 
clause  was  inserted  in  that  billy, 
thab  the  gaol  should  be  noised  as 
all  others  were— that  was  by  a 
couiit)'  rate :  but  even  this  clause, 
indjrectas  St 'was,  was  sufl[icient 
to  procure  the  xcjectioA  of  the 
bin  by  the  hoij^e  of  comn^ons.. 
But  the  present  ca^e  was  a  much 
stronger  onj^ ;  for  here  was  a  di- 
rect imposition  of  a  tax  by  the 
qtbet;  house,  and  a  consequent 
violation  of  the  privilege  or  the 
house  oi  commons.  Ine  noble 
Ibrd  (Castlereagh)  had  Sfaad,  that 
liitura- 
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nataralization  was  never  granted 
to  any  person,  without  particular 
obligations  and  certain  qualifica- 
tions on  their  part — ^but  he  should 
recollect,  that  in  times  of  war, 
foreigners  became  naturalized  by 
a  certain  time  of  servitude  on 
board  our  ships ;  that  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  foreigners  who  served 
there  as  engineers  became  natu- 
ralized. [Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
served across  the  table,  that  these 
cases  were  with  particular  limita- 
tions, and  requiring  from  the  par- 
ties other  things  than  mere  servi. 
tude.]  Sir  S.  ftomilly  contended, 
that  though  some  of  them  might 
be  so,  yet  that  by  the  act  of  Anne 
(a  clause  of  which  he  read)  na-, 
turalization  followed  of  course 
upon  the  performance  of  certam 
services.  But  he  had  another  ob- 
jection to  the  clauses,  as  added  by 
the  lords.  They  deprived  cer- 
tain individuals  of  rights  which 
had  been  granted  by  due  course 
of  law,  and  to  whi<^h  they  were 
as  much  entitled,  as  anv  inan  in 
that  house  was  to  the  rights  which 
he  enjoyed;  and  they  did  this, 
without  at  all  knowing  whether 
these  persons  deserved  this  treat- 
ment or  not.  They  were  igno- 
rant of  those  persons ;  and  as  no- 
thing bad  was  imputed  to  them, 
the  house  should  naturally  pre-. 
same  that  they  were  innocent* 
On  former  occasions  the  house 
never  deprived  any  man' pf  any 
right  which  he  possessed^  without 
first  hearing^  what  objections  he 
had  to  make.  Why  should,  not 
the  same  course  be  followed  in 
the  present  instance  ? '  Whj  should 
not  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  circums^nces  pf  the 
case,  and  report  ujpon  it  to  the 
house  ?  He  protested  strongly 
against  the   c6nduct   which  he 


feared  the  house  were  about  to 
adopt.  He  was  not  certain  as 
to  the  determination  they  might 
come  to ;  but  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  question  was  ta- 
ken up  ofi  the  other  side,  he  had 
but  little  doubt  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result.  He  waa  afraid  that 
the  last  act  of  the  session  and  of 
the  parliament  would  be  one  of 
gross  injustice.  The  house  wero 
at  that  moment  upon  the  eve,  they 
were  within  a  few  hours  of  tel^^* 
minating  their  political  existence^ 
He  begged  then  of  members  to 
consider  what  it  was  they  were 
about  to  do*— to  reflect  that  they 
were  then  about  to  render  to  their 
constituents  an  account,  not  onty 
of  their  recent  conduct,  but  of 
their  career  from  the  commence* 
roent  of  the  parliament.  It  mi^ht 
on  this  moment  of  approachmg^ 
dissolution  be  proper  tor  them  ta 
reflect  i^pon  their  past  conduct. 
They  should  think,  tnatthevwere 
the  san^e  pai:h'ament  which  had 
twice  suspended  that  great  bul« 
wark  of  personal  liberty,  the  ha« 
beas  corpus,  and  that  too  in  a 
timd  of  peace  with  the"  wholo- 
w6r)cl/^nd  witbqut  a.ny  of  thosQ 
circumsUn^es  with  respiect  to  in- 
ternal tranq,niUity,  whicK  h^ 
called  for  such  ,a  measure  in  for* 
mer  tiroes;  th^c* they  were  tho 
same  1)puse  of  cominons  which 
haid  granted  tp  the  noble  Iprd  and 
hiSiCoilea^|PS  an  mdemnity,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether 
their  conduct  had  merited  it  or 
not;  that  tjiey  were  the  same 
which  ^ad^  in  so  many  instances^ 
not  only  pe^lected  tbe  petitions  of 
the  people,  but  tliat,  in  some  cases* 
these  jpetitions  were  the  source  of 
amusemeat  and  ridicule ;  that  ther 
we^e  the  same  parliament  which 
had  conisehted  to  a  system  of 
R  2  spies 
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9pm  and  ioforiTHffs ;  duitba^d^sfu^c 
Qur  mtem  of  gav^rn^^aent  nf^lr 
OQ  a  lovel  with  that  of  tfa^  Fffnoi 
police  I  that  they  IvMi  consented 
Ip  th9  qpiQions  of  attorneys  aqd 
soKfljfior^  general  being  sent  into 
the  Qpuntry  as  the  law  of  the  land ; 
that  they  had  admitted  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  persons  being  confined  in 
gsu^s  and  houses  of  correction 
upon  the  suspicion  of  libel.,  They 
sbould  reflect  on  tJtiese  circ^im* 
stances,  a^  think  that  th/ey  were 
at  that  moment  about  to  Hioish 
their  career  with  an  act»  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  one  of 
manifest  injustice  to  those  who 
wiere  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  an 
adpiission  of  a  direct  encroach* 
znent  upon  one  of  their  dearest 
privileges.-- After  what  he  had 
seen  ot  the  conduct  of  the  present 
psirliament,  he  trpsted  in  God* 
tlmt  the  people  would  never  asatn 
have  ope  so  negligent  of  their 
rig)its  and  careless  of  their  privi- 


prd  Castlereagh  explained. 
The  attomey«general  said  be 
would  no^  in  the  observations  be 
bad  to  make,  follow  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  bef ause  he  thought  that 
.  many  of  them  were  not  quite  to 
the  flibject  then  before  the  house. 
With  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
holders  fk  properly  in  the  Scotch 
bank,  he  contended  that  they 
were  not  derived  from  any  Ene- 
Vsb  acts,  but  from  the  act  of  t£e 
Scotch  parliament  alone.  Wi(h 
respect  to  the  law  of  1695,  j)e 
should  say»  that  though  it  might 
have  given  naturalization,  to  fp- 
ireigners  under  particular,  circum- 
stances, yet  thatitwa%  contrary 
to  all  the  grounds  upon  which 
aliens  were  ever  naturalized^  to 


say  that  tbfy  should  eigp^  tl|e 
rights  of  BriiMk  subject%  wit|ioi|t 
any  ve!straip.t»  o^  takipg  tJbfOiwqiia- 
lifymg  oaths  xHnch  were  n|C|Vfn4 
on  aV  (^^  ocjcastons.  l|is  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  tu4 
said,  that  in  some  certain  casep, 
|>erson$  were  naturalised  for  par- 
ticular services  $  but  th^  it  should 
be  recoUectfd,  that  before  they 
could  enjoy  such  benefit,  th^ 
werfe  in  aU  instances  to  tai^e  d^e 
oath  of  aUegiance*  in  many  cases 
to  reside  fos  a  certain  tioie  ii^  the 
country,  and  in  others  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  parties  should  be-' 
come  protestants.  Now  what  was 
the  case  of  those  aliens  who  sought 
the  protection  of  this  Scotch  la^  ? 
They  were  not  by  that  law  requi- 
red to  take  oaths  of  allegpanc^. 
They  had  only  to  put  ^  cer^ 
sum,  which  he  believed  was  lower 
than  was  generally  imagined,  in- 
to the  Scotch  bank,  and  they  be- 
came thereby  as  natural-bom  sub- 
jects. Would  the  l)pii^.  cgns^t 
to  the  principle,  that  every  cha* 
racter  on  the  continent*  however 
depraved,  might  con^  and  reside 
in  this  country,  and  by  a  small 
purchase  in  the  Scotch  bank,  rea- 
.  .<ler  himself  entitled  to  all  the  pvp- 
tection  of  a  British  subject?  With 
respect  to  the  case  of  foreign  sea- 
men employed  on  board  of  Bxi- 
tish  ships,  of  war,  that  did  not  de- 
pend so  much  uppn  their  ser^* 
tude,  as  upon  the  proclamatioa  pf 
the  king.  The  crowp,  at  tb^coi^- 
menc^inent  of  a  war,  mjght  is- 
sue a  proclamation,  grandng  the 
right  of  British  subject^  to  such 
foreigners  as  should  serve  for  a 
certam  time  on  board  of  any  ship 
of  war,  and  they  got  such  rights  by 
their  service,  and  uking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance.  The  statute  (7th 
of  Anne>  cap.  5.)  jeoQgntsed  that 
certain 
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e&rt^  quftlificatSons  sSiould  be 
-nlcccistaty,  beside  tniefe  service. 
The  "p^mble  to  that  act  was, 
««^dijit  whereas  the  nutaber  of  the 
people  increaised  the  prosgetity  of 
a  cfmntry^'*  and  then  it  went  on 
to  gi*re  certain  inducements  to 
foreigners  coming  into  this  king- 
dom :  these  were  tiie  rights  of  na* 
taraUbom  stibjects  for  particttkr 
services ;  btit  biesides  those  services 
it  was  re<:]uired9  that  they  shotdd 
take  die  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
become  protestants ;  biit  this  act, 
iRfhidi  was  so  gieneral  in  its  na* 
tare,  was  repealed  by  the  10th  of 
Anne,  the  preamble  to  which 
stated,  that  certain  bad  coixse* 
qoences  had  resulted  from  it.  It 
was  true  that  thiis  law,  which  re- 
pealed the  7th,  was  not  a  retro- 
spective one.  It  was  not,  he  ob- 
served, a  retrospective  law,  and 
the  reason  Avas,  that  an  encou- 
ragement had  been  given  to  per- 
sons to  come  into  the  country, 
-aad  It  would  not  have  been  just 
to  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
-which  they  had  acquired  on  the 
faith  of  that  encouragement.  But 
he  would  ask,  whether  this  was 
the  case  \<rith  the  alien  purchasers 
into  the  Scotch  bank  ?  The  law 
of  which  they  had  taken  the  ad- 
vantage, was  one  which,  though 
not  quite  obsolete,  was  one  scarce- 
ly known,  and  never  acted  upon, 
from  the  passing  of  the  first  alien 
WB,  in  I79S,  to  the  present  year. 
He  put  it  to  any  honourable  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  whether 
they  had  ever  known  an  instance 
before  the  last  month  of  the  be- 
iie6t  of  that  law  having  been 
chitmed  by  any  alien  ?  As  then 
it  appeared  that  this  law  was  only 
had  recourse  to  for  the  protection 
oF  persons  upon  whom  the  lawk 
of  the  country  could   not  have 


that  control  which  it  had  over  ns- 
tcn^Uborti  subjects,  he  saW  no 
ground  fbr  goin^  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  petitions.  He  shtmld 
not  trespass  longer  on  the  house 
at  present,  but  mould  reserve  $nY 
thing  furdier  till  the  clauses,  as; 
added  by  the  other  house,  eame 
to  be  con^dered* 

Mr.  W.  Smith  observed,  that  in 
the  few  observations  he  had  to 
make,  he  shoiild,  for  argtiment 
sake,  concede,  that  the  act  of  the 
S^otth  paHtamentwasoncf  of  great 
imptudence;  and  h^  shoula  also 
admit,  that  it  ivas  not  sancti6ned 
by  any  English  sutute ;  b6t  then 
he  should  object  to  tH^  chtuses  as 
proposed  hf  the  other  hbuse,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  have 
the  operation  of  an  ex  fost  futo 
law.  It  was  not  denied  on  tidier 
side  that  these  aliens  had,  by  ^e 
effect  of  a  statute,  obtained  die 
tights  and  pivileges  of  natural* 
bom  subjects.  Now, he  contended, 
that  unless  spmething  was  proved 
against  them  whereby  these  lights 
became  forfeited,  they  otght  not 
to  be  deprived  of  them.  It  would, 
without  such  cause,  be  a  mb^t 
■gross  violation  of  all  law  and  jus- 
tice. It  was  only  a  case  of'^the 
strongest  necessity  which  could 
at  all  justify  such  a  proceeding. 
Notv  let  that  case  be  made  out. 
Let  it  be  proved,  tliat  these  forty- 
nine  menhadljeen  guilty  of  suth 
misconduct;  that  they  had  en* 
gaged  in  such  plots  or  conspira- 
cies as  that,  it  would  be  better 
even  to  violate  the  privilege  of 
the  house,  than  to  suffer  thenito 
continue  in  the  country.  If  these 
tilings  could  be  proved,  he  should 
willingly  give  up  the  point ;  but 
where  could  such  proof  be  better 
given  than  in  the  committee  which 
was  asked'  fol-  ?  At  present,  no- 
RS  thmg 
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thing    like  such  proof  was  at- 

ieaapted  to  be  oflFered  to  the 
louse,  and  in  the  absence  of  it, 
^e  should  most  decidedly  give  his 
vote  for  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
saidy  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  objections  to  the  clause  were 
in  consequence  of  alien  merchants 
bein^  thought  to  be  subject  to 
particular  duties,  from  which  Bri* 
tish  subjects  were  exempt. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  put  it  to  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman  to 
state  whether  aliens  were  not  as 
"Such  liable  to  particular  duties 
from  which  foreign  merchants 
were  exempt?  What  would  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  say 
as  to  aliens  purchasing  land  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
$ay  that  aliens  were  not  liable  to 
particular  duties.  Such  duties 
pad  existed,  but  he  believed  that 
they  had  been  gradually  repealed. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  observed,  that 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  uncertain  whether  any  parti- 
cular duties  existed  as  applying 
solely  to  aliens,  and  as  he  must 
in  consequence  be  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  additional  clauses  of  the 
other  house  were  money  clauses 
or  not,  he  conceived  these  were 
the  best  grounds  why  the  subject 
of  the  petitions  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee. 

Sir  A.  Pigott  said,  the  subject 
before  the  house  was  one  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  and  required  the 
most  mature  deliberation  before  a 
decision  was  come  to  upon  it.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite (the  chancelu>r  of  the  ex^e- 
<{Vier)  could  not  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  there  were  no  duties 
existing  as  applicable  to  aliens  on- 
ly ;  but  would  he  deny  that  there 


were  not  certain  duties  in  London 
which  aliens  alone  were  obliged  to 
pay  ?  There  might  be,  for  anght 
the  rieht  honourable  gentleman 
^emed  to  know,  such  duties  in 
existence ;  why  not  then  in  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  and  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  refer  the  matter  to  a 
committee,  where  the  fuUestinfor- 
mation  might  be  had  upon  it  ?  But 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  for 
a  moment,  would  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  would  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  (the 
attorney  general)  deny,  that  an 
alien  purchasing  land,  held  it  only 
as  the  trustee  for  the  crown,  and 
that  he  might  be  dispossessed  of 
it  at  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  ^ 
And  ifhe  could  not  deny  this,  would 
be  come  forward  and  call  upon  the 
house  of  commons,  which  had  at 
all  times  been  so  jealous  of  its  pri- 
vileges on  the  subject  of  money 
matters,  first,  to  agree  with  amend- 
ments which  evidently  involved 
that  question,  and  secondly,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  rights  of  certain  in- 
dividuals, without  any  informa. 
tion  before  them  on  the  subject  ? 
The  privilege  of  the  house  in  mo- 
ney clauses,  was  one  of  which  they 
had  upon  all  occasions  been  jea- 
lous, almost  to  a  degree  of  pedan- 
try. He  well  remembered  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  1807*  It  was  the 
case  of  a  catholic  officer  :ivho  had 
accepted  a  commisdon  in  the  ar- 
xpy  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  tlot 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  test 
act,  and  who  afterwards  came  over 
to  England  in  the  king's  service. 
In  England  he  was  liable  to  the 
penalties,  and  in  consequence  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  other 
house,  to  prevent  those  penalties ; 
but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  house 
of  commons;  in  consequence  of  the 
then  speaker  saying,  that  as  it  in- 
terfered 
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terfered  m  a  money  concern  it 
ouglit  not  to  be  agreed  to,  coming 
irom  the  other  house.     He  also 
objected  to  these  clauses,  as  not 
stating  any  grounds  for  their  en- 
actment. They  went  to  repeal  cer- 
tain laws  without  even  statin  ?  what 
those  laws  were. — He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  the  gen- 
tlennen  on  the  other  side,  whether 
they  had  ever  known  of  a  bill  be-^ 
mg  brought  in  for  the  repeal  of 
any  acts,  without  naming  those 
acts  ? — ^These  acts  had  now  exist- 
ed for  a  long  period,  and  no  bad 
consequence    had   ever    resulted 
from  them,  and  now  the  house  were 
called  upon  to  repeal  them  with- 
out any  reason  being  assigned,  or 
their  being  so  much  as  named. 
The  feet  was,  they  did  not  seem 
^to  know  the  name  of  the  act  or 
acts,  for  they  were  even  ignorant, 
as  it  would  seem,  whether  there 
.  were  more  than  one,  which  they 
were  going  to  repeal.    The  clause 
said,  **Be  it  enacted,  that  any  per- 
son or  persons,  who  may  have  been 
naturalized,  or  have  a  claim  to  be- 
come naturalized."     These  were 
two  distinct  propositions ;  for,  be- 
ing naturalized,  and  having  a  claim 
to  being  so,  -  were  quite  distinct  in 
their  nature.  But  the  clause  went 
on  to  state,  that  any  person  having 
such  rights,  or  having  a  claim  to 
them  from  purchases  in  the  bank 
of  Scotland,  since  the28t]i  of  April, 
should  not  be  exempted,  8cc.  Now 
he  wanted  to  know  why  the  i?8th 
of  April  was  Hxedupon  more  than 
'  any  other  precise  period  ?     Why 
not  before  that  time,  or  why  not 
since  ?     For  these  no  one  reason 
yfks  assigned,  but  that  it  was  so 
*  agreed  to  by  the  other  house,  and 
that  the  house  of  commons  should 
also  agree  to  it.    Why  was  he,  he 
wdtild  aik,  upon  such  grounds  to 


vote  away  the  right  of  a  man  to 
that  to  which  he  had  as  legal  a 
claim,  as  he  (sir  Arthuf  Pigott) 
had  to  any  right  which  he  possess- 
ed ?  The  right  of  the  alien  pur- 
chaser in  the  Scotch  bank  was 
granted  to  hhn  by  law,  and  under 
that  law  he  had  as  strong  a  claim 
to  it  as  any  member  of  that  house 
had  to  bis  estate,  or  property.  The 
attorney  general  had  said,  that  the 
general  principle  of  naturalizatioil 
acts  was,  besides  of  certain  ser- 
vices, also  the  incurring  of  certain 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  aliens 
naturalized  ;  but  if  that  was  the 
case  in  some  instances,  it  was  the 
will  of  parliament,  and  the  saine 
reason  applied  to  the  acts,  apply* 
ing  to  the  alien  purchasers  in  the 
Scotch  bank.  Parliament  had  so 
enacted,  and  they  who  fulfilled  the 
act  had  a  clear  right  to  all  its  be- 
nefits. It  was  said  that  only  forty-- 
nine  persons  could  be  affected  hy 
the  clause.  That  might  be  the 
case,  or  there  might  be  only  nine 
persons.  But  whether  the  forty- 
nine  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
be  the  only  persons,  the  principle 
was  still  the  same,  and.tl^e  argu- 
ments against  it  equally  unanswer^ 
able."  If  they  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  let  some  ground  be 
shown.  Let  it  be  proved  that 
they  were  engaged  in  some  dan- 
gerous conspiracies,  which  reh- 
dered  their  presence  in  the  coun- 
try detrimental  to  the  state ;  but 
let  them  not  be  condemned  with- 
out a  cause,  or  even  a>  well- 
grounded  suspicion.— He  denied 
that  part  of  the  attorney  generaPs 
argument,  which  said  that  this 
ri^t  of  naturalization  depended 
only  on  the  Scotch  law.  He  main- 
tained, that  it  was  guarantied  by 
several  English  statutes  5  for  when 
the  privileges grantedby  iheScotch 
R  4  legis. 
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Widature  wtie  Fecqgiused  gan^ 
rsuly  by  the  Union,  way  vrere  as 
fully  aad  as  particularly  sanction- 
ed as  if  every  one  of  them  had  been 
especially  mentioned,  and  all  their 
clauses  stated  item  by  itenu  But 
independently  of  these  considera- 
tions, there  was  one  which  gave 
him  an  insuperable  objection  tothe 
clansesi  and  that  was,  that  they 
-were  money  clauses,  and  thai  the 
assent  to  tliem,  as  coming  fTom.the 
house  of  lords»  would  compromise 
the  most  valuable  privilege  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  rose.only 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  upon 
che  concluding  point  of  thehonour- 
aUe  and  learned  gentleman*s 
speech,  not  tliat  he  thought  the 
entire  of  it  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  that  if  the  question  upon  that 
point  were  settled,  he  conceived  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  upon  the  otliers.  It 
was  a  point  clearly  ruled  that  the 
privileges  of  that  house  were  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  other. 
If  these  amendments  were  such  as 
interfered  with  their  privileges, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  agreed 
to  with  propriety,  and  any  further 
debate  could  be  of  no  use.  He 
would  therefore  beg  leaye  to  call 
upon  the  chair. 

The  speaker  said,  he  took  the 
veneral  rule  to  be,  that  the  other 
ho.u«e  was  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere in  the  imposition  of  duties 
and  taxes,  or  to  interfere  with 
them  in  any  way.  He  did  not 
know  the  state  of  the  law  ^  far 
as  respected  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  aliens ;  but  as  duties  and 
penalties  attached  to  tliem,  it 
would  seem  that  the  effect  of  the 
clause  would  be,  to  reimpose  these 
duties;  that  of  course  it  was  an 
interference  witli  the  privileges  of 


dielKMue.  Thus  far  was  cle«v  if 
the  rule  laid  dawn  was  good.  It 
was  a  case  which  affected  <nie  of 
those  diuies  of  which  they  wioce 
most  jealous.  The  only  point 
which  could  excite  any  doubt, 
was,  that  a  bill  of  naturaliaatioo 
might  originate  in  the  lords.  The 
case  seemed  to  him  to  fall  under 
the  general  rule  at  first  laid  down. 

Mr.  \^ynn  said,  that  a  natit* 
ralization  bill  originating  in  the 
JLordsy  afiected  no  confiscatkm. 
.It  tended,  on  the  contrary,,  to  the 
acquisition  of  r^hts.  BythisbiU» 
as  amended,  aliens  would  be  de* 
prtved  of  rights  in  place  of  ob» 
taining  any. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  af- 
ter the  opinion  delivered  from  the 
chair,  he  could  of  course  feel  no 
disposition  to  persevere  in  the 
amendments*  No  man  could  be 
less  disposed  than  himself  to  ad-> 
mit  of  any  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  house*  Even  if 
the  matter  were  more  doubtful, 
he  should  not  press  it  upon  such 
a  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  leave  to 
express  (he  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord^  that  even  if 
the  matter  were  more  doubtful,  be 
should  be  disposed  to  ^ield. 

Mr.  Tierney  then  withdrew  his 
moiiom 

The  order  of  the  day  beine 
then  read  for  taking  the  amend- 
ments into  consideration. 

Sir  8. 4lomilly  submitted,  that 
the  bill  should  be  rejected  alto- 
gether. He  spoke  with  diffidence, 
but  he  believed  it  was  the  usinl 
mode  when  amendments  of  this 
kind  were  proposed  by  the  lords. 
Such  was  Uie  case  in  1771,  with 
respect  to  a  bill  for  legulating  the 
duties  upon  the  exporution  of 
'  com  I 
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com }  in  1  r72>  wMi  rai^pect  to  a 
Mil.  for  the  preservation  of  game  $ 
attd  also  in  I787»  when  the  lords 
|Ht>po6ed  soaae  araendnems  in  a 
ImII  for  the  repair  of  gaoU. 

Mr.  Wynn  felt  some  doubts  up- 
Oft  the  subject.  If  it  was  exclu* 
sively  a  money  biU^  any  amend* 
^nenc  by  the  lords,  except  a  mere 
vei^al  one,  became  fatal  to  iu 
He  doubted  whether  a  mere  mo- 
fley  clause  had  the  same  effecu 

Mr.  Bathurst  «aw  no  occasion 
UKtbrow  out  the  bill  altogether ; 
k  would  be  enough  to  get  rid  of 
the  amendvnent  which  involved 
ipenalties  and  forfeitures. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought^  that 
as.  the  matter  was  doubcfuU  it 
vauld  be  better  to  postpone  it  un- 
til to-morrow  for  further  consi* 
deration* .  This  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther ix^ormation  on  the  subject. 

Liord  Castlereag^  said,  that 
not  Itaving  particularly  directed 
his  mind  to  questions  of  order,  he 
«poke  with  much  diffidence  upon 
them.  It  did  not,  however^  ap- 
pear to  him  nece&sary  to  reject 
the  bill  altogether  on  account  of 
the  objectionable  clause. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not 
know  the  precedents  on  both  sides, 
hue  on  grounds  of  )«ason  he 
thoMght  (he  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. It  would  be  a  dangerous 
JMBcedent  to  allow  any  bill  to  pass 
ja  which  the  lords  had  attempted, 
not  to  amend  a  money  bill  sent  up 
to  them  by  the  commons,  but  to 
make  grants  of  duties  to  the 
crown,  which  giants  were  never 
contemplated  by  that  house  in  the 
pfesent  measure,  and  in  which 
they  were  least  to  be  expected. 

The  speaker  said,  there  was  a 
distinction  between  a  moitey  bill 
andf  a  money  clause*    With  re* 


Iftct  to  a  viooey  UU«  aagr  >9ikev- 
ation  by  the  lordla,  except  a  mere 
verbal  one,  was  fatal  to  it.  The 
same  strictness  was  observed  with 
respect  to  a'  money  dattse  in  any 
bill,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  ih^ 
other  parts  of  it.  In  ISIB,  the 
lords  introduced  a  money  dauae 
into  a  militia  bill,  aijid  this  amend- 
ment was  die  only  part  of  it  which 
^y  were  espied  upon  by  the  com*  ' 
nrntee  of  that  house  not  to  insist 
^pon. 

After  a  few  words  Irom  Mr. 
Wynn  and  Mr.  fiadiurst,  the 
amendments  were  put  andnfga« 
tived. 

A  committee  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  rea«ons  for  disa* 
greeing  with  the  lords'  amend* 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
upon  the  lords*  amendments  was 
broqeht  up,  and  a  conference  or- 
dered with  their  lordships. 

House  of  lords,  June  6.-^Lord 
Binning  and  others  deputed  from 
the  commons,  presented}  them* 
selves  at  the  bar,  reques^g  to 
have  a.  conference  with  their  lord- 
ships in  the  painted  chamber,  on 
the  subject  of  the  alien  bill  re* 
cently  returned  to  that  house  with 
amendments  therein  made  by 
their  lordships. 

The  message  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  house,  the  lord 
chancellor  said,  their  lordships 
would  send  an  answer  by  a  mes- 
senger of  their  own,— and  the  de* 
putation  from  the  commons  with- 
drew. 

The  consent  of  their  lordships 
being  then  communicated  in  the 
ususu  form  to  the  commons,  a 
message  was  in  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards brought  up  from  that 
house,  signifying  that  a  deptita- 
tion  of  members  which  they  had 
appointed 
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appointed  to  manage  the  question 
for  them,  was  read^*  and  waiting 
for  their  lordships  in  the  painted 
chamber. 

The  following  noblemen  were 
then  deputed  on  the  part  of  their 
lordships'  house  to  meet  the  com- 
mons. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
earl  Graham  (duke  of  Montrose), 
earl  Grey,  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
earl  Manvers,  lord  viscount  (duke 
of)  Leinster,  and  lord  Redesdale. 

The  noble  deputation  having 
proceeded  to  the  conference,  re- 
turned soon  after,  when  the  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  informed  the 
house,  that  the  managers  for  the 
lords  had  met  the  commons  in 
the  painted  chamber,  and  that 
lord  Binning,  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  for  the  other  house,  had 
delivered  to  them  the  alien  bill, 
stating  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
commons  disagreed  to  an  amend- 
ment made  by  their  lordships  tn 
that  bill,  and  that  they  declined 
giving  any  reason  for  their  dis- 
agreement, except  that  they  con- 
sidered the  amendment  inexpe* 
dient. 

The  report  having  then  been 
read  by  the  clerk  of  the  house. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose  and 
moved,  **  that  this  house  do  not 
insist  on  its  amendment." 

The  question  having  been  put 
by  the  lord  chancellor  accord- 
ingly. 

Earl  Grey  rose,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  report  just  read  had  been  re* 
ceived.  The  bill  alluded  to  had 
been  sent  from  that  house  to  the 
commons  with  a  clause  that  had 
been  introduced  on  a  specific  al- 
legation that  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  give  the  bill  effect, 
and  so  very  important  was  that 


clause  then  considered,  that  for 
the  sake  of  it  their  lordships  were 
required  to  dispense  with  dieir 
usual  forms,  in  order  that  the  bill 
might  be  passed  with  the  greater 
celerity.  Yet  after  such  an  extra* 
ordinary  proceeding,  now  that  the 
commons  had  thought  fit  to  re- 
ject the  clause,  their  lordships 
were  called  on,  without  any  kind 
of  explanation  or  reason  given, 
to  subscribe  to  a  resolution  which 
was  at  utter  variance  with  their 
previous  opinions  so  recently  de- 
clared. For  his  own  part,  he 
thbughrthe  bill  much  improved 
by  the  omission  of  the  clause,  for 
he  considered  it  to  be  radically 
impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust ;  and 
he  must  think  that  any  thing  and 
every  thing  which  had  a  tendency 
to  render  the  bill  abortive,  would 
be  productive  of  some  pabltc  ad- 
vantage. Yet  when  he  considered 
that  a  majority  of  that  house  had 
agreed  to  the  bill  in  its  amended 
shape,  he  felt  that  the  preserva* 
tion  of  their  dignity  as  a  great 
branch  of  the  legislature,  required 
a  different  course  of  proceeding 
from  that  which  was  proposed. 
The  other  house  had  not  conde- 
scended to  offer  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  their  rejection  of  the 
amending  clause,  and  yet  their 
lordships  were  required,  without 
a  word  of  argument  or  explsma* 
tion,  to  abandon  that  clause  which 
they  had  but  just  before  pronoun- 
ced to  be  indispensable,  and  one 
without  which  the  bill  itself  would 
be  nugatory.  Besides,  it  ought 
to  have  occurred  to  the  noble 
earl,  that  it  was  hardly  decorous 
or  fair  to  uree  the  house  to  such 
a  determination  in  the  absence  of 
many  of  those  peers  who  had 
with  him  supported  the  ampnd- 
ment,  and  wiio,  to  preserve  tbetr 
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own  consistency,  onght  at  least 
to  have  an  opporconity  of  explain* 
iDfi^  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
might  be  led  to  accede  to  the  new 
proposition.  With  those  impres- 
sions, and  desirous  that  the  house 
should  take  the  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration^  he  should 
inove»  as  an  amendment  to  the 
noble  earl's  motion,  "That  the 
further  consideration  of  this  re- 
port be  deferred  to  Monday  next, 
and  that  their  lordships  be  sum- 
moned on  the  occasion." 

The  question  on  this  amend- 
XPent  having  been  put  from  the 
woolsack, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said, 
that  he  felt  not  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  retract  or  qualify  one  word 
of  what  he  had  previously  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  import- 
ance of  the  clause  which  had 
again  come  under  their  lordships' 
consideration.  It  appeared  to 
him,  both  in  point  of  policy  and 
justice^  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  security  and  protection  of  the 
natural  rights  of  British  subjects. 
He  knew  that  there  prevailed 
some  difference  of  opinion  among 
intelligent  men  respecting  the  ex- 
emption of  aliens  holding  deposits 
in  the  bank  of  Scotland.  For  his 
own  part,  he  believed, that  no  le- 
^al  act  to  that  effect  was  in  ex- 
istence. Some  persons  thought 
otherwise.  The  object  origin^ly 
with  respect  to  the  bank  was  to 
encourage  foreigners  to  settle  with 
(heir  property  in  Scotland.  But 
who  could  ever  imaging  that  the 
legislature  should  pive  to  an  {ilien 
the  privilege  of  setting  at  defiance, 
by  a  trick,  all  those  laws  which 
had  been  framed  for  the  security 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  and  the 
peace  of  die  realm  i  He  believed 
that  ao  man  in  that  house,  or  in 


the  kingdom,  did  suppose  that 
before  the  occurrence  of  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  any 
alien  could  become  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  his  majesty  barely 
on  the  consideration  of  his  depo- 
siting 80/.  in  the  Scotch  bank, 
which  sum  of  80/.  he  might,  for 
sinister  ends,  transfer  to  another 
alien,  and  he  again  to  a  third, 
and  so  on.  If  so,  what  would 
be  the  utility  or  the  meaning  of 
all  the  acts  of  naturalization,  of 
all  those  orders  by  both  houses 
that  they  would  not  a^imit  a  na- 
turalization bill  to  be  Entered  into 
without  prescribed  forms,  and 
having  certain  testimonials  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cants ?  It  was  not  for  him  to  call 
in  question  the  propriety  of  the 
motives  of  the  other  house  in  what 
they  had  done.  The  fact  appeared 
stranee  to  him,  and  the  principle 
on  which  he  acceded  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  clause  was  not 
from  any  perluasion  of  its  impo- 
licy, but  from  a  conviction  that 
the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  the 
commons  would  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge  its  im- 
portance, although  they  thought 
lit  to  object  to  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  introduced  to  them. 
He  was  fortified  in  that  opinion 
by  the  expression  which  had  been 
used  on  the  occasion  by  the  com- 
mons, for  they  said,  "  it  was 
not  expedient  that  the  amendment 
^ould  have  been  made  in  tJUs 
bill,"  from  which  he.  inferred^ 
that  though  they  objected  to  the 
form  of.  the  proceeding,  they 
would  not  fail  to  originate  a  clause 
to  the  self-same  effect. 

Lord  Holland  said,  even  ad- 
mitting that.tlie  argument  of  the 
noble  lord  (Liverpool)  was  not 
subversive  of  justice,   it  was  at 

least 
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least  ealonlaied  to  excite  ikiirtb 
and  pleasantry.  He  'sa2d»  that 
upon  this  subject  he  had  retracted 
na  opinion^  out  yet  he  would  call 
apon  itneW  lordships  to  retract  all 
theas.  He  coiUd  not  bat  coasi-= 
der  diebe  as  proeeedmfinB  of  deep 
humiliation  in  their  Ibrdshtps.  It 
was  not  the  crime,  but  the  prin* 
ciple^  which  occasioned  this  hu- 
mdiation.  The  retiospective  part 
of  the  act  was  tlie  main  point. 
Let  them  not  **  lay  the  flatterin? 
unction  to  their  souV  that  this 
was  merely  an  act  of  the  tScotch 
parliament;  It  w^s  no  such  thin^. 
It  originated  with  them,  but  it 
wasre^-enacted  by  l^  British  par- 
liament  in  the  year  I??^.  The 
noble  lord  (Liverpool)  said,  he 
would  call  upon  any  person  to 
say,  whether  \t  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  act  before  the  month 
of  April  last  ?  Why  shoidd  the 
noble  earl  ask  that  question,  or 
why  suppose  that  the  act  was  un« 
known?  Was  it  because  thenoble 
earl  himself  was  in  ignorance  of 
it^  that  it  should  be  unknown  to 
every  other  person  ?  The  fact  of 
this  measure  showed  that  violence 
and  injustice  were  often  sufficient 
to  defeat  themselves.  It  was  said, 
that  such  an  act  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  tending  to  an  in* 
fe^tion  of  the  rightsofproperty ; 
that  the  law  being  long  unknown 
and  dormant,  the  repeal  of  it 
could  produce  no  injury  to  indivi* 
duals.  He  denied  that  the  law  was 
unknown.  No  person  had  proved 
tiiat  it  was  so ;  but  even  admit* 
ting  the  fact,  as  an  ignorance  of 
the  law  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect  criminals,  why  shduld  it  be 
an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of 
rights?  The  foreigner  who  bought 
land  under  this  act  was  as  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  it  as  any 


6f  theit^lot-dsihiipS'Was  of  his  tsUSXXt* 
The  present  bill  wwold  go  to  coo- 
vert  foreigners  so  possessed  of 
property  into  mere  trustees  for  the 
crown.  The  noble  earl  (Liv^r^ 
pool)  said  he  vnM  quite  impatient 
undefr  the  existence  of  a  law,  the 
efiect  of  which  was,  if  acted  ttp* 
on,  to  give  the  rights  of  ftee-bOMi 
subjects  to  any  fbreigner,  without 
being  compelled  to  t^ke  an  eaCb 
of  allegiance,  or  without  an  obit- 
^[Kation  to  perfbmi  any  of  the  do* 
ties  of  a  subject*  He  was  before 
anxious  for  its  nepeal,  not  only 
prospectively,  but  retrOspectivdf • 
Now,  however,  he  seemed  willhtjj^' 
to  mix  a  little  water  witii  his  wine^ 
and  to  make  it  merely  a  prospec- 
tive measure.  On  these  grootids 
he  would  support  the  motion  df 
his  noble  friena  (lord  Grey). 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
said,  that  upon  a  former  occasion^ 
he  admitted  that  tlie  facility  al- 
lowed to  foreigners  by  diis  act  of 
the  Scotch  panlament  should  tiot 
be  allowed  to  exist.  He  was  st3l 
of  the  same  opinions  but  he  never 
thought  that,  in  justice,  the  re- 
peal of  it  should  l>e  retrospective, 
not  prospective.  It  would  be  a 
g^at  injustice,  a  compllete  sp^- 
tfon  of  rights,  to  deprive  foreign- 
ers of  the  advantages  they  etijoyed 
under  an  act  pe»sed  for  many 
years,  recognised  by  the  British 
parliament,  and  under  which  they 
had  acquired  property.  For^gd- 
ers  became  possessed  of  rights 
under  this  act>  in  the  same  way  as 
all  other  rights  w«e  obtained—* 
by  law.  ft  was  attempted  to 
justify  the  repeal  of  this  act,  upon 
the  ground  toat  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  was  quite  unknown. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  law  was  well  knowtis 
and  though  persons  not  immedi^ 
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atdy  interestad  in  i(  mig^  not 
hftve-beeo  smart  of  its  eiulsncei 
H  was  ^miliar  to  many»  as  well 
to  those  wliD  had  acquired  pro» 

K7  under  it  as  to  others.  Tlie 
inode»  in  bis  opiniont  would 
be  t0  adjomm  the  consideration  of 
Ibis  qnesiion  to  a  future  period* 
St  that  means  they  would  gire 
ome  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
biU»  which  might  be  carried  ie« 
ffubrly  through  all  the  suges  in 
bod)  houses. 

Lord  Harrowbj^  supported  the 
proposirion  of  his  noUe  friend 
hord  Liverpool).  Sudi  an  act 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  existence.  It  was  now  brought 
und^  their  lordships'  notice  iSr  a  ' 
particular .  purpose,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  remained  forgot* 
ton>  and  almost  completely  un- 
known. He  did  .not  Uame  those 
who  made  the  discovery  of  the 
acts  upon  which  the  objection  to 
their  lordships'  amendments  was 
jfaiinded.  The  law,  however, 
w^ich  afforded  such  facilities  to 
fbiekiiers  should  no  longer  be  at* 
.  lowra  to  continue  in  existence. 
When  the  act  of  1774  passed,  it 
must  have  been  that.the  tendency 
of  this  law  was  unobserved,  or  else 
the  British  parliament  would  have 
never  given  tlieir  sanction  to  it. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  he^ 
liere  that  the  British  parliament 
were  ignorant  of  what  they  were 
doing  when  the  act  of  1774  passed 
both  houses. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
that  he  should  not  have  troubled 
their  lord^ps  with  any  ohserva^ 
tions,  were  it  not  for  some  ideas 
that  were  thrown  out,  which  he 
coM  not  allow  to  pass  in  silencer 
The  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  de- 
fied anv  person  to  say,  that  he 
this.  to.  be  the  law  of  the 


land  in  April  last.  He  could  ,as* 
sure  that  noUe  earl,  diat  he  was 
well  awn»  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.  A  noble  lord,  a 
friend  of  his,  knew  ^at  he  (lord 
Lauderdale)  had  stated  to  him^ 
many  months  back,  that  such  wa^ 
the  law.  There  was  not  a  single 
director  of  the  bank  of  Scotland, 
nor  an  eminent  lawyer  connected 
with  that  bank,  who  was  not 
aware  of  it.  It  was  not  a  mere 
dormant  act,  or  one  merely  ema- 
nating from  the  parliament  of 
Scotland;  It  was  recognised  and 
confirmed  by  various  acts  of  the 
Britiish  parliament.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  private  act :  itwasno3udi 
thing.  It  had  been  long  acted 
upon.  Many  for^gners  had  pur- 
chased property  upon  the  faith  of 
it,  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
deprive  them  retrospectively  of  its 
benefits.  It  was  as  public  as  any 
act  upon  the  statute  book ;  but^ 
like  many  others  in  which  per^ 
sons  were  not  immediately  inter* 
ested,  it  had  not  been  adverted 
to.  The  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
should  not  conclude,  from  his  own 
ignorance  of  it,  thsu  others  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  well  aware 
that  a  law  of  the  kind  existed ; 
but  he  did  not  consider  hinuelf 
called  upon  to  communicate  the 
circumstance;  andhewas  not  sorry 
that  he  had  given  an  opportunity 
for  proposing  the  amendment^ 
whidiwas  rejected  by  the  other 
house. 

The  house  then  divided  upon 
lord  Grey's  ainendment,  as  fol- 
lows :~Ayes  21 ;  —  Noes  32.--^ 
Majority  11. 

The  original  motion  by  lord 
Liverpool,  <*  That  this  house  do 
not  insist  on  its  amendment,'*  Was 
agreed  to* 

House 
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.  House  of  commons,  June  8.— 
Lord  Castlereati^h  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  state  of  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  aliens,  as  the  house  >' 
had  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
privileges  disagreed  with  the  a- 
xnendraents  made  by  the  lords,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  retrospec- 
tive operation  of  the  bill.  No  doubt 
could  exist  that  naturalization 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place 
on  account  of  partnership  in  a  tra- 
ding company.  In  the  case  of  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  par- 
liaifoent  had  imposed  a  restriction 
upon  itself,  and  an  alien  could  not 
sit  or  vot<s  in  parliament,  except  in 
consequence  of  a  special  la\itr  made 

"^  for  that  jpurpose.  The  crown  had 
not  the  power"  of  granting  a  hkili- 
tary  commisMon  to  an  alien,  with* 
out  an  act  6f  parliament.  But  die 
crown  might  employ  any  number  ' 
of  foreigners  in  co^nse^uenc'e  of 

-^thetr  becoming^partners  in  theb^nk 
of  Scotland,'by  the  law  k&it  then 
stood.  Butas  to  that  state  dfthe 
law,  therecouldbebut  one  opi- 

'  nion^    But  for  the  time  bf  me 
se^oxk,  he^ooldha^  proposed 
a '  more   e^ictended ;  airangem^^' 
vdikK  ilirould,*  howeyeri  come  be- 
fore the  house  it  ah-  e^rly^^jp^riord 
of  ^  hett  ^  Inthe  event  (^^pef- 
manetit  s^trahg^etft,  it  would  be  ' 
fit  to  look  at  the  differept  9^i'f^ 
parTiatAem^'but  UiHt  V^tild  tiot  Be 
necessary -^at  'die  present  ?n6m(^nr, ' ' 
and  xtrfgbt'lrtVolve  the'hoiKtt  in? 
embstrras^ihg;    disicuis!^on$;  wftich' 
wbi^d  Be  bj^(W  rtterV^  fei* '3*. 
othei^'sHsiotl.  ftfhightl!>edb]M-'' 
cd  that  ittffici^t  'noOc^  had^tidt' 
been  giten  tt>  tftecdri^jrite  t^^s;  \ 
for  perhap«  imo^tr'thflin  bpe  'bddi^ 
corporate  might  jkSiksidls  i^h^  pi^- 
Tiliege.    But  no  notice  could  be 
so  Satisfactory  as  a   short   bill. 


Should  the  principle  of  notice  be 

{mshed  to  a  greater  extent,  it  might 
ead  to  much  political  mischief. 
He  hoped  that  no  delay  would 
take  place  in  passing  the  bill,  and 
that  in  such  a  case  the  house  would 
dispense  with  the  regular  course 
of  proceeding.  The  directors  of 
the  bank  of  Scotland  had  lately 
called  the  attention  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank  of  England  to  thenum- 
ber  of  foreigners  that  had  lately 
acquired  stock  in  the  bank  of  8cot« 
land.  The  noble  lor4  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent,  for  a  time  to  be  li- 
mited, aliens  from  being  naturali- 
zed, becoming  or  being  made  de» 
nrzens  except  in  certain  cases. 

Sir,  J.  Mackintosh  should  not 
object  to  the  present  measure,  as 
no  retrosp^tiye  operation  was  in- 
tended. The  former  bill  would' 
have  been  a  mdst  gross  violation 
of  all  pdbiic  iaith,  and  his  opinion 
upon  that  head  had  undergone  no 
change.  But  he  looked  to  the  pre- 
sent measure  with  a;  different  eye, 
and  ititist  adtiiit,.that  such  a  mode 
of  natunilizattbn  as  was  meant  to 
be  suspended,  was  undoubtedly 
incdnvehient.  ,^ny  discoveries 
had  titely  been  made,  of  which 
minister^  bad  been  previously  in 
totaj  ignpVaftc^.  ;  First  the  exist- 
ence or  the  old  act  of  parliament 
hadijeCff  ^scAvered.  2dly,  it  was 
dis^vl^red'tl^t  the  amendments 
of  die'  terdi  itivplved  a  money 
clause  *,  'and  It  ha^  been  since  fodnd 
oiit,  tKa{  jbthet"  {public  bodies  had 
sirtfll^r  privfleges.  '  "What  would 
theliouse  ^ay  to  a  government  ma- 
kint[  ixxth  mistakes  and  blunders? 
Had  tUe  h<^se  traked  to  the  state- 
niehrbf  the  ir6ble  lord,  »the  mea- 
sure ivotdd  have  been  a  blot  upon 
the<statntebook.  Simtemdredis- 
coveriesremained  sttil  to  be  made. 

It 
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It  had  been  asserted  with  much 
confidence,  that  an  alien  might,  by 
virtue  of  this  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  sit  and  vote  in  the  le- 
gislature. But  that  assertion  had 
been  made  in  the  face  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  drawn  up  by  lord  So- 
mers,  the  year  after  the  Union,  (the 
6th  of /Anne,  chap.  7,  sec.  30,}  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  per- 
son disopalified  to  sit  in  the  parlia- 
ment otEngland  could  hold  a  seat 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
That  information  was  probably 
new  to  the  noble  lord,  in  whose 
way  it  did  not  lie,  though  he  might 
have  been  informed  of  it  by  others. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  bill 
was  meant  to  be  passed  in  such  a 
vague  state*  The  corporate  bo- 
dies alluded  to  should  be  named 
m  the  bin ;  if  not  in  the  preamble, 
at  least  in  the  enactments  of  it. 
Should  the  corporate  bodies  not 
be  named,  they  ought  at  least  to 
be  desctibed,  as  the  only  reason 
for  a  contrary  procedure  must 
arise  from  the  igoorance  of  itiini- 
sters.  He  should  therefore  move 
a  clause  to  th^t  eS^ct  in  the  cQzn- 
mittee.  ,        ;  .  . 

TTie  attorney  general  ;5iid,  that 
doubts  existed  if  t^^  act  ot  tbe 
Scotch  parliament  had  been  al>fp- 
gated  by  the  ^tt  of  Hitig  W^iaipi^ 
commonly  c^led  the  act.  of  settle*, 
ment.  .  If  parliament  w^e.^ware 
of  the  act  or  the  Scotch  pairliapaieat» 
then  the  acts  that ,l?i<idpa^s9dsubr 
sequently  were  cont^siry  ,,^o  'the 
law  of  |he  land^  iCiut  for  the  last 
twentyr/onr  Y^ars  that  ol^  act  ha^I 
been^,  VtikpQvrn*  Atx  aict  of  tiie. 
irish  parliament  ^b.v^  V  ri^ht  to. 
foreigners  to  dem^ind^he  freedom 
of  the  corporation  otPubUn,.  m. 
consequence  of  which  they  ac- 
qui^d  the  right  of  <dlwiz(E;nship. 


The  operation  of  such  rights  should 
be  suspended  for  a  short  time.  ■ 

Mr.  W.  Smith  saw  no  material 
objection  to  the  present  measure, 
and  he  would  state  that  opinion 
equally  explicitly  as  he  had  stated 
his  disapprobation  of  the  former. 
He  coyld  see  no  harm  in  suspend- 
ing for  nine  months  a  right}  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  so  long 
unknown. 

Mr.  Wynn  characterized  the 
former  measure  as  agaiii&t  all  jus-, 
tice,  and  as  ifi  efiRect  a  mes^ure  ,q£' 

V  confiscation,  Tq.  the  present  mea* 
sure  h^  saw  no  objecti<?n.  The  at- 
tachment of  jdng  William  to  fo- 
reigner^ had,  been  a  source  of  j|ea- 
lousy,  and.had  jQaused  nestricuoas 
upon  the  principle  ,  of.  os^tura* 
lizatioa.  By  th;5  aos.  of  ,1780 
and  1786,  all  fpri^ign  vP^ote^j. 
ants  became  i^turali^d  ^y  ta^ 
king  the  o;^th  of  allegiance  ;  aod 
ialre^ui  a  fo^eign^r^  ,upoiv  a  li-» 
cense  fr6ni  the  io^d  lieuteiiant,. 
mi^ht  gp  Jpe|o^e.a:magistrate^aad 
become  j:»aturalized '  }i^n  taking 
the  oaths,  .  We  hoppd,  t^iajt.next 
session,  ihe^t^te4>f2ke  l^.vi^  upon 
that,ppiot  wpul4  he.  thc^ufuly 
exajDmiie4r  Many  fpr^lgperjMia^ 
been  Q^Ural^ed  aitf  r  the^  i^even^  . 

,  ye^^  war,  *c^d  tjia^  cpnducjwas,  . 
in  ceift^k  c^9  WlP^y  ,9f>l»te-» 
tion.  g  X|^/&4?^  pa^y^vum  tq  jtjae^ 

^motioiL  ^  *  '        1 

S  i  r  \V" ,  Burro  ughs  ha  d  uo  pbjec-  , 
tion  to  the  meajure,  which  was  al- 
together different  from  the  former*  . 
He   hoped  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  {^^^  ^*  Mackintosh)  , 
would  not  persist  in  his  amend- . 

'  ment^  which  might  countenict  the 
whole  effect  of  the  bill,  and  which, 
therefore,  with  whatever  reluct*; 

-  ance^  he  s^^u)4  jfe^^l^l^li  ^M^^if  ^9^ 
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Mr.  Btougbam  said  that  the 
pr^sefit  measure  was  purely  pro- 
specttye,  and  it  was  thi^  circum- 
stance that  constituted  the  dtfier- 
ence  between  the  present  and  the 
feimei  bin.  He  begged  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord,  that  in- 
stead rf  the  words  **  from  and  af- 
ter the  passing  of  this  act,"  he 
would  fix  a  certain  day  as  the  time 
whence  the  operation  of  the  act 
was  to  commence.  If  an  indivi- 
duaJy  from  ignorance  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  that  house  on  ac- 
count of  his  residing  at  a  distance, 
should  purchase  an  estate  on  Wed- 
nesday^  after  the  bill  had  passed, 
that  estate  would  be  considered 
liable  to  forfeiture.  He  did  not 
conceire  it  too  much  to  do  this, 
because  a  person  might  purchase 
on  the  very  day  when  the  act  was 
passed,  who  could  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  at  present 
going  on  in  London.  With  re- 
spect tothe  suspension  of  the  stand- 
mg  orden,  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  bill  through  all  its  stages 
in  the  present  evening,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  it,  but  he 
hegged  to  be  understood  as  pr0"> 
testing  against  its  being  brought 
into  a  precedent.  He  conceived 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
9ian  TLtkj  such  practice  bemg 
brought  mto  a  precedent. 
'  Greneral  Michel  could  not  agree 
with  the  suggestion^of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  as  to 
the  date  irom  which  the  bill  should 
be  operative.  He  had  been  in  the 
city  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
seen  orders  given  not  two  hours 
back  by  some  aliens  for  the  pur- 
chase in  Edinburgh,  of  stock,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  bill, 
which  It  was  known  would  be 


brought  forward  in  die  course  of 
the  day. 

Leave  was  tlien  given  to  bring 
in.the  bill,  which  was  immediately 
brought  in  and  read  a  first.time. 

LordCastlereaghthen  said,  that 
in  moving  for  the  second  resuKng 
of  the  bill,  he  wished  to  ofier  one 
ortwo  remarks  on  what  had  fkUen 
from  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham).  It 
would  not  be  denied  thatt  the  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  was  to  prevent  a 
great  number  of  aliens  from  be- 
coming naturalized  in  thecountry; 
and  the  question  then  was,  whe* 
ther  parliament  would  sufl^  that 
object  to  be  defeated  by  persons 
who  well  knew  the  measures  which 
were  about  to  be  adopted,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  them  ?  There  might, 
he  would  admit,  be  a  few  persons 
who  should  purchase  Scotch  stock 
m  the  ignorance  of  what  measures 
were  about  to  be  adopted  upon  it; 
but  then  this  was  only  assumption, 
and  he  had  an  equal  right  to  as- 
sume that  persons  of  the  very  worst 
class  might  take  advantage  of  the 
law  as  it  how  stood,  and  that  too 
for  the  worst  of  purposes.  He 
had  on  Saturday  evening  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  bring  in. 
such  a  bill  as  was  then  before  the 
house,  and  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  aliens  to  know  what  was 
tn  contemplation.  He  would  then 
put  it  to  tne  hotxse,  whether,  on  a 
question  on  which  parliament  was 
deliberating,  they  would  suflEer  an 
advantage  to  be  taken,  and  their 
own  object  defeated  ?  The  honour- 
able and  learned  gendeman  was 
himself  an  advocate  for  the  bill  in 
its  principle,  and  he  trusted  be 
would  see  the  necessity  of  not 
opening  a  door  by  which  its  object 
might 
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might  be  in  a  ereat  degree  defeat- 
ed. The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  movjngy  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  adding,  that  he 
intended  to  follow  that  up  by 
moving  for  the  bill  going  imme- 
diately thrbugh  all  its  other  stagey. 
Mr.  Brougham ,  said  be  was 
sorry,  as  he  agreed  in  the  principle 
of  the  bill  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
him  on  some  of  the  points  which 
he  had  advanced.  He  entered  his 
protest  against  such  an' argument 
as  that  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  given  a  notice  of  what 
he  intended  to  do.  The  noble 
lord  did  give  a  notice,  but  his  no- 
tice  was  no  more  than  the  notice 
of  any  other  member  of  that  house. 
The  notice  of  any  measure  in 
prospect  in  the  house  was  not 
binding  upon  any  subject.  It  was 
nothing  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  noble  lord  seemed  to 
wish  it  should  have  been  known. 
Their  property  was  concerned;  and 
if  they  took  advantage  of  die  law 
as  it  stood  with  a  bondjide  inten- 
tion of  securing  certain  rights  to 
themselves,  they  ought  toenjqy 
those  rights  unmolested.  The  law, 
as  it  was  now  proposed,  was  not 
THUch  different  from  the  clauses 
which  were  negatived  on  Friday. 
For  whether  it  had  a  retrospective 
effect  of  a  month  or  of  forty-eight 
hours,  the  principle  was  still  the 
same.  As  to  the  notice,  if  it  were 
maintained  to  have  any  force,  it 
might  as  well  be  said  that  every 
bill  which  was  brought  into  that 
house  should  operate  from  the  day 
on  which  it  was  fifst  brought  in, 
because  some  knowledge  ot  its  ob- 
ject was  then  made  public.  He 
begged  of  the  house  to  see  what 
it  was  they  were  about  to  do  in 
1818. 


this  bill,  and  he  particularly  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  Scottish 
members  to  it.  It  would,  in  fact, 
unless  with  the  alteration  which 
he  had  suggested,  be  a  violation 
of  the  act  of  union ;  for  by  the 
1 8th  section  of  the  act  confirming 
the  union,  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
public  right  which  had  previously 
existed  should  be  altered,  unless 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, but  that  no  private  right— ^ 
and  here  was  a  material  distinction 
between  public  and  private  rights 
—that  no  private  right  should  be 
infringed  upon,  unless  it  was  par- 
ticularly for  the  good  of  Scotland 
itself.  He  would  ask  then  how 
this  bill,  which  might  infringe  up- 
on a  private  right,  was  particular- 
ly for  the  good  of  Scotland  \  As 
the  bill  was  now  proposed,  a  per- 
son who  might  purchase  stock  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  when  proba- 
bly  it  would  pass  into  a  law, would 
be  as  much  affected  by  its  retro- 
spective operation  as  if  that  ope^ 
ration  were  to  extend  a  month 
back.  On  ihe  ground  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  its  opera- 
tion in  this  respect,  he  trusted  the 
noble  lord  would  not  ^  press  its 
being  carried  into  effect  on  so 
early  a,  day. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  he 
was  as  anxious  as  the' honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  could  be, 
that  the  bill  should  not  have  a  re- 
trospective effect ;  but  no  such 
thing  wajs  intended  by  it,  and  to  any 
person  who  had  purchased  Scotch 
stock  in  ignorance  of  what  the  le- 
gislature was  doing,  up  to  the  day 
of  passing  the  act,  such  a  right 
as  he  had  acquired  would  of  course 
be  held  sacred.  It  was  he  ima- 
gined a  mistake  to  say  that  any 
person  could  conceive,  that  be- 
cause the  amendments  were  nega- 
S  tived 
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tived  on  Friday  nighty  tfiey  had 
been  so  negatived  in  consequence 
of  their  restrospective  e£Fect ;  or 
if  any  persons  so  understood  it^ 
they  were  exti^mely  in  error ;  for 
it  was  well  known  tQ.  the  house^ 
that  they  were  negatived  on  quite 
dififerent  crounds.  As  to  what  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
jnan  had  said,  upon  the  questioii 
of  a  notice  not  being  binding  up^ 
on  any  subject*  he  fully  agreed ; 
but  then  the  house  should  recoU 
lect  how  differently  the  present^ 
case  stood  from  that  supposed  by 
the  honourable  and  learned  mem^ 
ber.  Here  was  a  law»  upon  th^ 
absurdity  of  which  all  wereagreed. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  sideS}  that 
it  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the 
only  question  wa$»  as  to  the  man^ 
ner  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Now  after 
the  first  clauses,  which  went  vir* 
tually  to  repeal  it,  had  been  ne* 
gatived  upon  peculiar  grounds^ 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  quesr 
tion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  th^  ^ 
law  itself»  a  notice  wasgiven^  that ' 
a  bill  having  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the .  clause, 
would  be  brought  in*  He  would 
ask,  whether  an  alien,  knowing 
what  was  done,  and  taking  advanr 
tage  of  the  law  ^s  it  stood,  could 
inajte  a  iond  jide  claim  for  any 
right  which  he  might  obtain  after 
the  day  on  which  the  bill  8houl4 
pass  ?  There  could  be  no  mistake 
m  this  case,  as  to  what  was  the 
intention  of  parliament,  and  no 
claim  generally  upon  that  head. 
It  was  true  that  there  might  be  a 
few  instances  where  the  bill  might 
interfere  with  a'  private  right,  and 
he  would  agree  witli  the  nonour- 
able  and  teamed  gentleman,  that 
ought  not  to  be  mterfere4  with, 
except  fov  a  public  good;  but  then 
"would  it  be  for  a  moment  con- 


tended, that  thtsbill  was  not  for  a 
public  good?  It  was  a  public 
measure,  and  if  it  interfered  with 
a  private  right,  he  should  say»  as 
w^  ureed  upon  that  great  ques- 
tion ptthe  slave^  trade..  In  that 
que;stion  it  was  urged,  s^i^d  urged 
with  trtlth,  that  a  number  of  pri- 
vate interests  were  concerned,  and 
would  be  injured  bv  the  passing . 
of  the  abolition  act;  but  this  argu- 
ment was  fairly  met  inUiis  way,*— * 
liF  there  be . private,  interesu  con- 
cerned, pass  the  bill,  and  give  the 
parties  who  may  be  affected  com- 
pensation for  their  losses^— >Ite 
would  say  the  same  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Let  the  parfies 
who  may  be  injured  have  compen-f 
sation— >if  they  can  show  proper 
grounds.  They  miehtcome  in  the 
next  session,  but  then  he  should 
not  pledge  himself  tp  give  a  fau 
vourabfe  consideration  to  any  such 
claim,  unless  it  appeared  that  the 
party  making  it  nad  become  a 
purchaser  of.  Scotch  stdcl^  with  a 
bonikfidi  intention,  an4  in  igno- 
rance of  whit  was  at  preseiit  pass- 
ing in  the  house. 
Mr.  Brougham  explained 
Lord  Fol&stoneobjectea  to  the 
precipitancy  with  which  t|}e  biU 
was  sought  to  be  carried  though 
the  house,,  as  irregular^  and  form- 
ing a  daneerous  precedent.     ^ 

General  Tnornton  rose  amidst 
loud  cries  of  *f  Question  !**  His  ob- 
ject^ he  observed,  was  to*  ask  ^ 
question  on  the  subject  of  diebili. 
He  had  heard  it  said  by  sonae  high 
authorities,  that  an  jalien  natura- 
lized by  the  purchase  of  Scotch 
stock,  had  a  nght  to  sit.  and  yote 
in  parliament ;  and  he  had  also 
heard  it  declared  by  other  hi^h 
legal  authorities,  that  no  such  ri^t 
ofsitting  and  voting  in  parliament 
was  granted :   now  he  wished  to 
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inow  how  &e  fict^wva.*  If  it  -were 
true  thkt  a  f0i«ign<!r  so  naiafa- 
lized,  as  he  had  m^iitionecl,  was 
eligible  to  a  ^seat  and  vote  in  par- 
liament^ he  trusted  (he  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  would  introduce  a 
clause  itKo  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  a  power  being 
given  to  any  alien  under  the  clt- 
cmnst^nce^. 

The^  questibn  was  thesf  put^aad  - 
the  bill  read  a  second-  time.  It 
thto  weiYt  through  a  cOttitntnee^ 
and  the  repot't  was  received  and 
agreed  to,  afier  which  it  was  read 
,a  third  tim^  and  jpassed. 

House  of  lordi,  June  9«--rIi^r<l 
Sidmouth  m^ed  6or-the£rst'read» 
ingdf  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners^ 

The  bill  havbg  beeh  read  ac- 
cordingly, his  lordship  moved  fcft 
the  suspension  of  the  standinj^ 
order,  prohibitive  of  passing  ^ills 
through  more  than  one^  stage  in 
the  same  day; 

The  motion  havhig  been  isugteod^ 
lo,  his  lordship  moved  for  the  se* 
cond^reading  of  the  bill  dien  be- 
fore tlie  house.  Tha«  motion 
being  likewise' agreed  to^  thebiU 
was  read  the  second  time ;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  the  forms  of  the 
committee  and  the  report  being 
omitted^  h^  moved  that  the  bill  be 
then  read  the  third  dme. 

Lord  HbHand  dii!  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
progress  of  the  bilU  as  it  stood  at 
present  before  the  house,  but  ^ra- 
ther to  declare  his  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  stt^nge  mode  in 
^tch  it  had  been  brought  for« 
ward.  He  then  moved  that  the 
standing  order,  No.S*,  be  read; 
Tlie  same  having  been-reud  ac*- 
cordingly^  and  being  declarative 
of  the  established  usage  of  the 
house,  m  the  forwarding  of  bills 


through  the'  aocnstomed  stagey- . 
the  noble  lord  apprehended  uiat 
the  ndbls  viscount  had  overstep* 
ped  the  proper  line  of  parliament 
tary  proceedings  and  that  house 
had  been^aUedon  to  countenance 
andsimotkniti  proceeding  founded 
on  ififnoranceboth  of  the  laws  and  r 
of- tSe  constittiiion.  Their  depaav 
ture  from  the  principles  of  the 
coovtitution  need  not  be  pointed 
out  $  but  their  ignorance  of  thele*.. 
gal  enactsnents  which  existed  was. 
manifest  in  their  having  endrely 
overlooked  an  a^t  of  tm  6tk:of  ~ 
queen  Anne^  chap;  7, which  might 
have  answered  any  or  every  rati^ 
onal  and  constitufiicnal  purpose- 
desired  in  the  present  bill*   Tb/tr 
conduct  of  bis  majesty's  ministers 
was  really  inexplicable.     It  cer* 
tainly  was  directly  at  variance  with . ' 
themaiskiiof  a  person  whose  priii« 
ciplesy  precepts,  and  conduct^  he 
had  h^tually  regarded  with  eu 
te«n  and  veneration.    That  per* 
son  had  saiidr  that  ^  when  politic 
cians  wei«  in  thedark,  they  ought 
to* stand ^|}***    The  presentmi* 
nisters  reversed  th^  maxim,  and 
stem«d  to  say,  ^  Let  us  run  on  aa> 
fast  as  we  can,  no  matter  whom^ 
we  may  throw  down,  or  what 
heads  we  may  bveak.V  Ministers- 
seemed  by  no  means  to  have  cal* 
culated  duly  on^  the  effect  of  t^naar 
proceedings,  as  they  related  to 
Irefond,  which  might  be  mateiii 
ally  afib<sted  by  iL    He  was  not- 
disposed  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  hill,  especially  as  the  retro- 
spective ejection  had  been  mait»*  • 
ly  removed.    He  said- mainly,  be^ 
cause  he  could'  not  help  percehr- 
ing  that  ministers  stiil  kept  ^  a 
longing  lingering  look**  towards 
that  point.    There  was  another 
point  to  vfhkh  he  nnist  direct  the 
attemion  of  their  lordships,  aad 
S2  that 
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^faat  wasi  an  obvious  infringement 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown» 
becaaseyaccording'to  alltheknown 
usages  of  that  house,  the  roode  of 
proceeding  should  have  been  by 
an  address  to  the  throne.  He  cer- 
tainly considered  the  conduct  of 
ministers  extremely  wrong,  un- 
sparliamentary  and  unconstitutio- 
nal ;  and  though  he  meant  not  to 
"Oppose  the  progress  of  the  bill 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
.  be  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  de- 
clare his  solemn  protest  against 
the  measure.    . 

Earl  Grey  could  not  abstain 
from  declaring  and  delivering  in 
the  face  of  parliament  his  solemn 
^protest  agamst  a  measure  which 
lie  considered  as  being  at  once  un- 
parliamentary.  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Ministers  had  brought  the 
country  into  such  a  state,  that  at 
the  approaching  dissolution  of 
parliament  that  house  was  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercbing  a  sound  and  deliberate 
discretion  on  the  measure  before 
them.  He  was  not  disposed  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  bill 
under  the  present  circumstances ; 
yet  if  he  were  to  choose,  and  were 
guided  merely  by  his  own  mind, 
m  the  alternative  he  really  should 
prefer  all  the  apprehended  evil 
which  the  bill  professed  to  prevent, 
to  the  positive  mischief  which  was 
inherent  in  the  princij^e  of  the 
bill*  With  respect  to  Ireland, 
were  ministers  prepared  to  say 
that  much  injury  and  injustice 
might  not  accrue  to  persons  who 
onUie  faith  of  government  had  de* 
posited  propei:ty  in  that  country  ? 
To  suspend  the  rig^hls  of  any  body 
of  men  was  injurious,  bur  to  ab- 
rogate them  was  infinitely  worse. 
Duringthe  mere  suspension  which 
their  lordships  were  called  upon 


to  authorize,  what  might  happen? 
Why,  misled  by  those  instruments 
whom  the  present  government 
still  upheld,  but  froni  whom  their 
ancestors  would  have  shrunk  with 
innate  horror — ^ledby  the  miscre- 
ants called  spies,  a  foreigner  who 
had  acquired  the  rights  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  honoured  his  adopted 
land,  might  be  ousted  from  his 
settled  home,  and  dismissed  from 
this  country,  by  the  mandate  of  a 
secretary  of  state.  But  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  make  a  pertina- 
cious opposition  to  the  present  bill; 
he  merely  ^lished  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  it  as  a  memento  to  fu- 
ture times,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
sentiments  he  entertained  on  so 
impolitic  an  act. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
the  measure  was  attended  with 
some  inconvenience,  in  whatever 
way  their  lordships  could  contem- 
plate it.  Some  noble  lords  had 
doubted,  whether  their  standing 
orders  could  be  suspended  except 
in.  extreme  cases ;  but  if  the  fact 
were  so,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
that  standing  order  which  says — 
that  the  standing  orders  were  no;^ 
to  be  suspended  without  a  day's 
notice  ?  If  there  was  meaning  in 
words,  this  very  declaration  im- 
plied that  those  orders  might  be 
suspended  at  a  day's  notice  ;  and 
he  would  confidently  appeal  to 
their  lordships,  whether  tliose  or-  t 
ders  had  not  been  suspended  under 
circumstances  of  much  less  incon* 
venience  than  the  present.  He 
would  not  instance  a  solitary  case, 
since  their  lordships'  journals 
would  furnish  many  cases  inpoinL 
But  he  would  not  rest  the  argu- 
ment on  this  ground  only,  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  ,  it  was. . 
Thetrlordships  had  formerly  pass-  . 
ed  a  billy  and  renewed  it  towards 
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the  close  of  the  present  session ; 
a  bill  grounded  on  motives  of  state 
policy,  and,  he  would  add,  of  state 
necessity— he  meant  the  alien  bill 
■—which  bill  empowered  govern- 
ment to  send  aliens  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  policy  and  the 
benefits  of  this  principle  had  never 
been  disputed ;  but  if  their  lord- 
ships hesitated  to  pass  the  present 
bill,  there  would  no  longer  be  an 
alien  in  this  country,  as  every  in* 
dividual  comprised  under  that 
name,  if  the  usual  forms  of  the 
house  were  adhered  to,  might,  by 
purchasing  stock  in  the  Scotch 
bank^  become  domiciliated  in  this 
country,  unless  the  bill  had  a  re- 
trospective eflPect. — It  was,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  his  intention 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  length ; 
and  therefore  the  act  was  intended 
to  extend  only  to  the  25th  of 
March  next,  that  their  lordships 
might  have  an  opportunity,  in  the 
next  parliament,  to  pass  some  ee- 
neral  and  determinate  law  on  the 
subject.  Some  exceptions  must 
hereafte,r  be  made;  for  it  never 
could  be  endured  as  an  abstract 
principle,  that  aliens  should  become 
regularly  naturalized  by  a  manner 
foreign  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country. 

Earl  Spencer  said,  that  if  the 
bill  had  a  retrospective  effect,  his 
objections  would  be  much  stronger. 
But  still  as  it  went  altogether  to 
suspend  the  rights  of  persons  who 
had  a  property  in  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  so  far  violated  the  principles 
of  all  law,  he  should  enter  his  pro- 
test against  it. 

Lord  Holland  explained  :  after 
which  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

June  10-r-At  a  few  minutes 
past  two  o'clock  tlie  prince  regent, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  and 


ministers  of  state  ( the  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  various  other  stran* 
gers  of  distinction  being  also  pre- 
sent), entered  the  house,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  was  then  sent  to  the 
commons,  requesting  the  attend- 
ance of  that  house  forthwith  at  the 
ban 

Soon  after,  the  commons  with 
the  speaker  at  their  head  present- 
ed themselves  accordingly ;  when 
the  speaker  addressed  his  royal 
highness  in  the  words  following : 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  high- 
ness,— 

*'  We  his  majesty's  faithful  com- 
mons of  the  united  kingdom  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Irelana,  attend 
your  royal  highneiss  with  our  last 
bill  of  supply* 

"  In  obedience,  sir,  to  your  royal 
highness's  recommendation,  we 
have  not  failed  to  apply  oar  an« 
xious  and  continued  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  i  and  heavy  unques- 
tionably as  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure still  remain  upon  our  finances^ 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve that  the  revenue  in  its  most 
important  branches  is  gradually 
and  progressively  improving. 

"  Among  the  various  duties,  sir, 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged^ 
there  is  none  perhaps  that  could 
have  devolved  upon  us,  more  in- 
teresting in  itself,  or  more  in  uni- 
son, we  are  persuaded,  with  the 
sincere  and  unfeigned  sentiments 
of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, than  the  duty  of  adopting; 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  ful- 
filment of  those  engagements 
which  your  royal  hignness  was 
graciously  pleased  to  communi- 
cate to  us,  as  having  been  conclu- 
ded with  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
S  3         Portugal, 
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Portugal,  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade. 

**  NoFy  sir»  have  we  heen  less  at- 
tentive to  another  subject  of  great 
public  importance,  earnestly  re- 
commended by  your  royal  high- 
ness to  our  early  and  particu- 
lar consideration-^the  deficiency 
which  has  so  long  exbced  in  the 
number  of  places  of  public  wor- 
ship belonging  to  the  established 
church.  To  uie  remedy  of  this 
deficiency  we  have  most  readily 
afforded  large  and  liberal  assist- 
ance, well  convinced  that  the  first 
and  dearest  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, its  truest  happiness,  its  sound- 
est prosperity,  its  surest  Indepen- 
4ente,  its  proudest  and  most  sub- 
stantial  national  glory^  are  all  in- 
volvedand  blended  intimately  and 
inseparably  in  the  religious,  and 
jporal  habits  of  its  people. 

"  The  bill,  sir,  which  it  is  now^ 
my  duty  humbly  to  present  to  your' 
royal  highness,  is  intituled  VAn 
act  for  applying  certain  monies 
therein  mentioned  for  the  service 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eighthun- 
dred  and  eip[hteen,"  to  which, 
widi  all  humility,  we  pray  his  ma- 
jesty's royaT  assent." 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  the 
speaker  presented  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  as  having  passed  the  com- 
mons, and  in  order  to  its  receiving 
the  royal  assent. 

The  prince  regent  then  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  the  appropriation* 
the  aliens,  the  supplementary  ali- 
ens, the  slave  trade  abolition 
amendment^the  Irish  fisheries,  the 
poors'  education,  and  several  pri. 
vate  bills,  and  closed  the  session 
with  the  following  speech  :— 

^  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
••It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am 
again  under  the  necessity  of  an- 
nouncing to  you,  that  no  altenu 


tion  has  occurred  in  the. state  of 
his  majesty's  lamentied  indi&pQsi- 
tion. 

**  I  continue  ^to  receive  fW>ni 
foreign  powers  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  their  friendly  dispotttion 
towards  this  country,  jind  of  tj^nr 
desire  to  maintain  the  general 
tranquillity. 

*^  I  am  fully  cen&ible  of  the  at- 
tention which  you  have  paid  to 
tlie  many  important  objects  which 
have  been  brought  before  you. 

^  I  derive  peculiar  satis&ction 
from  the  measure  which  you  have 
adopted,  in  pursuance  of  my  re^ 
commendation,  for  augjneuting 
the  number  of  places  of  public 
worship  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blbhed  church ;  and  I  confidently 
trust  that  this  measure  will  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects  on  the  religion  and  moral 
habits  of  the  people. 

<^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  to  me  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year ; 
and  I  highly  approve  of  the  steps 
you  have  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  in^ 
form  you  that  the  revenue  is  in  a 
course  of  continued  improvement. 

*^  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
**  On  closing  this  session,  I  think 
it  proper  to  inform  you  that  it  is 
my  intention  forthwidi  to  dissolve 
theipsesent,  and  to  give  directions 
for  calling  a  new  parliament.  In 
making  this  communication,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to 
the  important  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  situation  of  .diis 
country  and  of  Europe  since  I 
first  met  you  in  this  place. 

**  At  that  period,  me  dominion 
of  the  common  enemy  had  been 
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so  widely  extended  over  tlie  con- 
tinenty  that  resistance  to  his  power 
Was  by  many  deemed  to  be  hope- 
less; and  in  the  extremities  of 
Europe  alone  was  such  resistance 
factually  maintained. 

**  By  the  unexampled  exertions 
which  you  enabled  me  to  make 
in  aid  of  dountries  nobly  contend- 
ing for  independence,  and  by  the 
spirit  which  w^s  kindled  in  so  ma- 
ny nations,  the  continent  was  at 
length  delivered  from  the  most 
galling  and  oppressive  tyranny 
under  which  it  had  ever  laboured ; 
and  I  had  the  happiness,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  rrovidence,  to 
terminate,  in  conjunction  with  his^ 
majesty's  allies,  the  most  eventful 
and  sanguinary  contest  in  which 
Europe  had  for  centuries  been 
engaged,  with  unparalleled  suc- 
cess and  glory. 

"  The  prosecution  of  such  a 
contest  for  so  many  years,  and 
more  particularly  the  efforts  which 
marked  the  close  of  it,  have  been 
followed  within  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  considerable  internal 
difficulties  and  distress.  But  deep- 
ly as  I  felt  for  the  immediate  pres- 
sure upon  his  majesty's  people,  I 
nevertheless  looked  forward  witli- 
out  dismay,  having  always  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  solidity 


of  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  and  in  the  relief  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  conti- 
nuance of  peace,  and  from  the 
patience,  public  spirit,  and  energy 
of  the  nation. 

**  These  expectations  have  not 
been  disappointed. 

"  The  improvement  in  the  inter- 
nal circumstances  of  the  country 
is  happily  manifest,  and  promises 
to  be  steadily  progressive ;  and  I 
*  feel  a  perfect  assurance  that  the 
continued  loyalty  and  exertions  of 
all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects will  confirm  these  growing 
indications  of  national  prosperity^ 
by  promoting  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, from  which  all  our  bless- 
ings have  been  derived.** 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  of  the  prince  regent,  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  had  ap- 
proached the  throne  to  receive  the 
royal  commands  on  th^  occasion^ 
came  forward  and  addressed  both 
houses  in  the  following  terms  :— 
«*  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
"  It  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  majesty,  that  this  par- 
lian^ent  be  now  dissolved;  and 
this  parliament  is  dissolved  ac- 
cordingly." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

State  of  JgrtculturCf  Manufactures  and  CmnmercCy  in  Great  Britain^ 
during  the  Tear  1818. 


THE  agricultural  community 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  those  who  own 
the  land,  those  who  occupy  it  as 


farmers,  and  those  who  cultivate 
it  by  their  labour,  under  the  di- 
rection and  with  the  capital  of 
those  farmers,  forms  a  much  more 
S  4  import- 
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important  class  than  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons  in  nny  qther 
country  of  Europe ;  and  a  class, 
the  well-being  and  interests  of 
-which  are  much  more  closely  and 
deeply  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  society. 

There  are  however  several  stri- 
kinc;  circumstances  in  which  the 
agricultural  communities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  dif- 
fer :  we  allude  almost  exclusively  • 
to  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  of  those  diflFerent  por- 
tions of  the  British  ^mpire.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  say  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  the  farmers  are  neither 
very  intelligent,  very  skilful,  nor 
a  rich  and  independent  class  of 
xnen.  This  arises  from  several 
causes : — they  do  not  hold  their 
farms  on  leases,  or,  if  on  leases, 
they  are  for  a  short  period,  and 
so  clogged  with  restrictions  as 
at  once  to  prevent  and  impede 
improvement,  and  to  expose  them 
to  the  loss  of  their  farms,  from 
the  neglect  or  violation  of  some 
clause  in  their  leases :  their  farms 
are  small,  and  consec^uently  their 
situation  and  means  have  not 
enabled  them  to  rise,  either  in 
point  of  information  or  of  wealth, 
in  the  world.  It  s  evident  that 
any  great  and  sudden  reverse 
must  be  fatal  to  this  class  of 
farmers,  and  that  from  their  want 
of  skill  and  capital  they  are 
little  able  to  cope  long  with  low 
prices  or  bad  crops,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  united.  In  other 
parts  of  England,  and  through 
the  whole  of  what  may  properly 
be  called  the  agricultural  part  of 
Scotland,  the  farmers  are  a  much 
more  independent,  skilful,  and 
wealthy  description  of  men:  with- 
in  these  thirty  years  they  have 


advanced  rapidly  and  greatly  in 
society,  with  respect  to  manners, 
iaformation,  their  general  mode 
of  life,  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance to  the  community  at 
large,  and  wealth.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  description  of  men 
would  be  little  affected  by  bad 
crops  and  low  prices,  or  both 
united,  if  not  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree, provided  they  did  not  ven« 
ture  inio  rash  speculations :  but, 
unfortunately,  die  agricultural  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country  have 
of  late  years  presented  too  many 
and  too  strong  temptations  to  rash 
undertakings.  The  extreme  high 
price  of  com  brought  about  an 
excessive  v^nt  of  land,  and  the 
cultivation  of  ground  that,  but 
for  such  high  prices,  could  not 
have  repaid  the  labour  bestowed 
on  it*  Hence  those  who  had  ac- 
quired capital  by  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture, by  embarking  it  in  the 
farming  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  land  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  ex- 
posed themselves  either  to  entire 
ruin,  or  to  very  great  distress  and 
embarrassment,  when  the  prices 
of  ^ain  fell. 

The  farme/s  in  Ireland,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, below  even  the  first  class 
of  those  we  have  described  in 
England :  this  arises  partly  from 
causes  which  operate  on  them  and 
upon  the  political,  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  their  country  gene- 
rally ;  and  partly  from  causes  the 
operation  of  which  is  confined 
solely  to  them.  They  are  rten  of 
scarcely  any  capital,  information, 
or  skill ;  and  even  by  the  assist- 
ance of  great  labour,  acting  on  a 
richer  soil  than  either  England  or 
Scotland  possesses,  they  can  with 
difficulty  obtain  the  bare  necessa* 
lies  of  life. 

The 
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The  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter of  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  a  district  are  mainly  formed 
by  the  same  causes  which  act  on 
the  circumstances  and  character 
of  the  farmers  who  employ  them, 
and  greatly  resemble  them.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Scotland  (or  perhaps 
in  all  the  lowland  country  of  Scot- 
land), are  much  more  comfortable 
and  independent  in  their  circum- 
stances, better  informed,  and  more 
conscientious  dischargers  of  all 
the  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  more 
independent  in  their  sentiments, 
feelings  and  behaviour,  than  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  other 
parts  of  England.  Three  causes 
will  present  themselves  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  to  account  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  their  edu- 
cation is  better  :  by  the  term 
tbdr  bringing  up^  is  meant  not 
merely  that  they  learn  more,  but 
a  better  example  is  set  them  by 
their  parents ;  their  companions 
are  better ;  and  all  having  not  on- 
ly learned  to  read,  but  acquired 
a  fondness  for  it,  a  source  is  open- 
ed which,  by  strengthening  and 
expanding  their  mind,  raises  t^heir 
character,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  them  with  interesting 
occupation  when  not  engaged  in 
la|;>our :  in  the  second  place,  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  poor  laws 
does  not  reach  Scotland,  and  has 
not  deeply  affected  the  north  of 
England :  and  lastly,  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  paid  for  their  la- 
bour renders  them  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  provisions :  they  re- 
ceive little  or  no  money,  but,  in 
its  stead,  a  house  rent-free,  the' 
pasturage  of  a  cow,  and  a  certain 


quantity  of  the  kind  of  com  which 
n>rms  their  principal  food. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  England,  a  visible 
inferiority  appears  m  the  intdlec* 
tual  and  moral  character  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  however  just  and 
true  might  have  been  formerly 
their  claims  to  independence  of 
feeling,  sentiment,  and  conduct ; 
certainly  2tt  present  these  claims 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  well 
founded ;  nor  does  theif  intellec- 
tual character  stand  much  higher. 
There  is  about  them  a  want  of 
that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
acuteness  of  intellect,  and  sound- 
ness of  judgement  for  which  the 
peasantry  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  are  justly  cha- 
racterized; and  the  prostratioit 
of  their  moral  feelings  is  too  evif^ 
dently  and  strongly  marked  out, 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
prefer  support  from  the  parish  to 
the  maintenance  obtained  by  their 
own  labour.  It  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  our  proper  object, 
even  briefly  and  generally  to  no- 
tice only  tlie  principal  and  most 
permanent  consequences  of  the 
poor  laws  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  peasantry  in  those 
parts  of  England,  in  which  their 
necessary  and  unalterable  tenden- 
cy is  not  checked  or  counteracted 
by  good  education  and  good  ex- 
ample ;  and  we  shall  have  a  more 
proper  occasion  and  opportunity 
m  a  subsequent  chapter  to  notice 
the  effects  of  those  baneful  laws. 
At  present  we  shall  merelv  notice 
such  of  their  effects  as  are  lament- 
ably too  apparent,  whenever  the 
state  of  agriculture  is  not  prosper-- 
ous :  we  then  see  too  many  in- 
stances of  a  total  want,  or  a  weak 
operation,  of  filial  and  parental 
affections  and  duties.  In  Scot- 
land 
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'land  and  the  north  of  England, 
an  agricultural  peasant  would 
deem  himself  disgraced  beyond 
recovery,  if  he  permitted  his  pa- 
rents to  derive  their  support  either 
from  private  charity  or  the  poor- 
rates  :— it  is  /scarcely  necessary  to 
^ddy  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  south  of  England. 

AAOther  very  striking  and  ra- 
dical ditference  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  peasant,  consists  in  the 
little  influence  which  present  plea- 
sures and  gratifications  have  over 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
forxner,  and  in  the  strong  influ- 
ence .which  they  possess  over  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  the  latter. 
A  northern  peasant  extends  his 
views  and  his  thoughts  to  all  the 
probable  circumstances  of  his  life: 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  woik  for 
himself,  he  relieves  his  parents 
from  supporting  him  ;  he  next  en- 
deavours to  lay  up  what  will  ei- 
tlier  enable  him  to  support  them 
in  ^^leir  old  age,  or  himself  to 

.  m^ry,  or  pernaps  both ;  and 
when  married,  he  denies  himself 
all  gratifications  which  would  in 
^the  smallest  degree  interfere  with 
the  proper  bringing  up  and  set- 
tling of  his  children.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  picture  is  too  gene- 
rally applicable  to  the  peasantry 

.  of  the  south  of  England. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotland  and  of  the 
north  of  England  are  more  fa- 
▼ourablv  situated  than  those,  of 
the  south  of  Enjgland,  in  so  much 
that,  being  paid  principally  in 
kind,  they  are  almost  independent 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  from  their  edu- 
cation, &c.  are  better  qualified 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed. 


The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are^ 
generally  speaking,  very  far  be-- 
^ow  even  ihose  of  tlie  $outh  of 
£ngland :  they  are  poor  and  jnl- 
serable,  and  they  are  satisfied  to 
be  so.  It  is  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent object  to  penetrate  into  the 
causes  of  this  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry :  it  cannot  arise, 
as  some  suppose,  from  the  over- 
population of  the  country,  because 
other  parts  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly Holland,  are  much  more  po- 
pulous, and  no  such  poverty  and 
misery  exist  there.  But,  what- 
ever other  causes  may  operate  to- 
wards the  production  of  this  state, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  one  cause 
is  very  active,  and  this  cause  lies 
so  near  the  surface  that  it  cannot 
be  overlooked  ;^we  allude  to  the 
circumstance  that  the.  Irish  pea- 
santry's wants  are  so  very  few  and 
so  very  simple,  that  they  can  be 
supplied  with  the  smallest  possible 
portion  of  labour.  No  truth  w 
better  confirmed  or  more  import- 
ant than  this,  that  the  first  step 
towards  civilization  and  improve- 
ment of  every  kind  consists  in  an 
expansion  of  desire : — the  savage 
will  be  always  a  savage,  if  he  ne- 
ver feels  any  desire  to  obtain  what 
is  the  object  of  desire  among  more 
civilized  nations,  and  what  can  be 
obtained  only  by  additional  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  and  by  abs- 
taining from  and  looking  beyond 
the  gratification  of  the  moment, 
where  it  would  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  future  and  more  perma- 
nent good. 

Until,  therefore,  the  Irish  pea- 
santry prefer  domestic  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  good  edu- 
cation, to  the  indulgence  of  their 
idleness,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
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that  they  w31  rise,  in  any  respect, 
in  the  scale  x)f  sodiety^  or  that 
they  will  not  he  liable  to  ihe  ut- 
most extremes  of  zni^ry,  arising 
from  excessive  poverty,  want  and 
^knessy  whenever  their  country 
suffers  under  short  .crops  or  a 
languishing  trade.  -  They  may  ex- 
change their  contentedness  for  the 
umple  fare  of  potatoes  and  milk, 
and  for  their  wretched  hovels,  for 
a  desire  to  live  on  animal  food, 
and  to  dwell  in  respectable  and 
comfortable  cottages,  and  yet  not 
advance  much  in  the  character  of 
civilized  life ;  and  they  may  even 
remain  satisfied  with  their  present 
fare,  and  almost  with  their  pre- 
sent dwellings,  and  yet,  by  being 
inspired  witn  higher  desires  in 
other  respects,  become  more  re- 
spectable, and  of  a  higher  rank  as 
civilia^d  beings.  That  these  ob- 
servatiqns  are  true,  the  cases  of 
the  English  peasantry  sufficiently 
'prove;  they  in  general,  at  least 
.those  of  the  south  of  England, 
;^re  very  nice  about  iheir  food  3  and , 
yet.  that  very  attention  to  what 
they  eat,  militates  against  their 
real  respectability,  independence, 
and  happiness,  since  it  leads  them 
to  prefer  the  gratification  of  their 
jappetites  to  the  obtaining  and  se- 
curing more  permanent  good : — 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
.  Scotch  peasantry  are  almost  as  re- 
markable for  thevpUinness  of  their 
4iet  as  the  Irish,  and  are  certainly 
not  accommodated  with  the  neat- 
est or  most  convenient  cottages  ; 
yet  by  having  their  desires  ex- 
panded?—not  tp  better  food,  but 
to  ihcir  own  indepeQdence  in  ca$Qs 
of  sickness  and  old  age, .  and  to 
the  good  education  of  their  chil. 
^en — we  have  already  shown  how 
high  they  rank  in  the  scale  of  ci- 
vifijzed  being* 


These  preliminary  observations, 
we  trust,  wiU  not  be  deerated  irre- 
levant to  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter, — the  state  of  agriculture 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1818.  It  has  been  our  wish  to 
sketch  shortly,  but  truly,  the  state 
'of  agriculture,  manufactures,  a^d 
commerce,. and  the  condition  of 
the  people  employed  in  these  se- 
veral branches ;  because  this,  in 
our  opinion,  gives  a  more  f9,ith- 
ful  picture  of  the  real  state  and 
strength  of  a  nation,  than  the  nar- 
rative of  those  circumstances  and 
events  to  which  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  confine  the  labours  of 
the  historian  and  the  ajtnalist.— 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  state 
of  agriculture. 

In  our  volumes  for  the  years 
1816  and  1817,  we  noticed  briefly 
the  state  of  the  seasons  during 
thpse  years :  in  1816  we  were  af- 
flicted with  a  worse  harvest,  and 
with  a  greater  degreeof, continued 
cold  and  wet  yreather,  than  had 
been  experienced  for  at  least  half 
a  century.  The  harvest  was  not 
finished,  even  in  the  south  of  En- 
gland, till  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  November ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  week  or  two  in 
September,  the  temperature  was 
that  of  a  backward  sprinff-nwhile 
it  rained  aUnost  continually.  The 
consequence  was,  a  very  deficient 
crop  of  very  bad  quality.  The  year 
1817*  though  itself  not  nearly  so 
cold  or  rainy  as  the  preceding 
year,-  yet  felt  the  eflfects  of  it; 
and  /With  some  exceptions  the 
crops  were  deficient  and  not  of 
good  quality.  These  two  bad 
years  coming  after  th^  year  1815, 
-—when,  though  the  crops  were 
good  and  of  good  q^uality,  the 
farmers  had  not  reaped  the  ex- 
pected advantage  from  them,  in 
conse- 
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consequence  of  the  immense  im- 
portations, and  their  curtailment 
of  their  accommodating  discounts 
by  the  provincial  bankers, — inflict- 
ed a  most  serious  wound  on  the 
agricultural  interests.  The  farm- 
ers, still  suflFering  under  the  eflFects 
of  what  was  called  the  property 
tax, — but  which,  as  we  have  shown 
in  a  former  volume,  was  levied  on 
them  on  the  false  idea  that  their 
gain  must  be  high  in  proportion 
to  their  rent,  and  that  so  long  as 
they  paid  rent  they  must  gain  in 
proportion,  —  were  very  gene- 
rally unable  to  pay  any  rent,  knd 
were  obliged  to  retrench  very 
much,  not  merely  in  the  expenses 
of  their  family  (for  that  would 
have  been  rather  a  benefit  than 
an  evil)  but  in  the  improvement 
and  even  the  necessary  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  The  labourers 
thus  thrown  out  of  employ  were 
obliged  to  be  supported  by  the 
poor  rates  ;  these  of  course  were 
increased;  and  thus  the  very  step 
by  which  the  farmer  intended  to 
benefit  himself  added  to  his  evils, 
by  increasing  the  poor  rates  he 
was  obliged  to  pay. 

Had  snort  crops  of  bad  quality 
at  home,  and  large  importations 
from  abroad,  come  ^one,  they 
must  have  been  nearly  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  strike  a  very 
deadly  blow  on  the  agricultural 
interest ;  but  the  force  and  efiects 
of  this  blow  were  much  increased 
and  extended  by  the  provincial 
banks  drawing  in  their  discounts : 
by  this  measure  the  farmer,  be- 
fore pressed  for  money,  was  still 
more  pressed;  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  sell  his  com,  not  when 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  the  highest 
price,  but  when  his  necessities  ob- 
liged Kim — and  thus  the  price  fell 
still  more ;  and  vHth  every  fall  of 


price,  the  banker  who  had  ac- 
commodated him  with  money 
became  more  urgent  for  it,  and 
less  willing  to  accommodate'him 
any  more. 

It  was  hoped  that  agriculture 
would  revive  during  the  year 
1818.  The  first  part  of  this  year 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
was  uncommonly  boisterous  and 
rainy ;  but  from  the  middle  of 
May  even  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
December,  the  temperature  was 
higher  than  had  been  experienced 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  dry- 
ness was  almost  as  remarkable.  In 
the  Principal  Occurrences  we  have 
noticed  several  instances  and  proofs 
of  the  uncommon  warmth  of  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  beginning 
of  winter,  and  of  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  which  continued  even 
till  the  end  of  November.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that 
sucn  a  season  would  have  pro- 
duced most  abundant  crops  of 
com  :  it  is  now  proved,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  crops.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ground  was  still 
suflFering  under  the  cold  and  wet- 
ness of  the  whole  of  the  year 
1816  ^nd  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1817;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  extreme  wetness  of  the 
spring  of  the  year  1818,  followed 
as  it  was  by  extreme  heat  and  the 
total  want  of  rain  for  nearly  five 
months,  proved  very  injurious  to  ' 
vegetation,  especially  toth^  spring 
sown  corn.  Hence,  even  at  har- 
vest, it  was  known  that  barley  and 
oats  were  a  very  unproductive 
crop  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
England,  and  that  beans  had  to- 
tally failed  there ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  bam-fioor  has  sub- 
sequently proved  that  the  wheat 
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crop  vrzs  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  it  was  expected  to  be : — the  qua- 
lity however  of  all  the  grains  was 
most  excellent.  The  crops  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  the 
low  lands  of  Scotland  were  much 
better,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  had  so  much  rain  in 
the  spring,  nor  so  very  dry  and 
hot  weather  during  the  summer. 
But  it  was  the  highland  farmers 
who  derived  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  uncommon  weather  of 
1818 ;  and  they  of  all  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain  needed  most  a 
good  season  to  preserve  them  from 
utter  ruin ;  for  it  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  farmers  in  the  south  of 
England,  with  a  fine  climate  and 
soil,  suffered  so  much  during  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  the  farmers 
on  the  highlands  of  Scotland  must 
have  been  able  to  reap  scarcely 
any  grain,  and  to  preserve  alive 
scarcely  any  cattle  in  this  cold 
and  wet  climate.  The  extreme 
heat  of  1818  ripened  on  their 
farms,  at  an  unusually  early  pe- 
riod, more  luxuriant  crops  than 
they  had  had  within  the  memory 
of  man ;  and  being  equally  fa* 
▼ourable  to  the  catue  farms,  ena-. 
bled  them  to  replenish  their  stock. 
The  extreme  heat  of  this  year 
was  equally  favourable  to  Ire- 
land. Itjs  well  known  that  the 
climate  of  this  island  is  consider- 
ably moister  than  that  of  England, 
while  the  soil  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  a  moist  climate ;  extreme 
heat  therefore  alone  is  wanting  to 
render  Ireland,  for  its  extent  of 
cultivated  land,  much  more  fertile 
than  England,  notwithstanding 
the  ignorance^  want  of  skill,  in- 
dolence and  poverty  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  fanners  there.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  however,  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 


land, though  most  excellent  in 
quality,  did  not  reach  an  average 
crop  in  1818,  in  any  kind  of  gram, 
and  in  most  kinds  fell  far  short  of 
it.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  price  of  com  continued  much 
higher  than  was  expected  by  those 
who  merely  looked  to  the  won- 
derful fineness  of  the  seasons.  This 
high  price  might  have  been  of. 
great  advantage  to  the  farmers, 
had  they  been  alive  to  their  real 
interest ;  but  being  averse  to  sell 
while  the  prices  were  high,  and  by 
keeping  back  their  produce. en- 
hancing the  prices,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  more  abundant 
supplies  of  all  kind  of  corn  were 
poured  in  from  foreign  countries 
than  had  ever  been  imported  du- 
ring any  preceding  year.  The 
whole  of  England  had  partici- 
pated in  the  fine  weather  which 
we  had  enjoyed,  but  their  crops 
do  not  seem  to  have  su£Fered  from 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  spring, 
succeeded  by  the  extreme  dryness 
and  heat  oif  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. From  the  accounts  laid 
before  parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  prime  cost  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1818, 
could  not  have  been  much  short 
of  six  mtUiojis  sterling  ;  and  that 
the  value,  as  ascertained  by  the 
prices  given  for  com  in  our  mar-  ' 
kets  at  the  time  of  the  several 
importations,  was  upwards  of 
eleven  millions. 

This  immense  importation  ne- 
cessarily reduced  the  price  of  grain 
very  much,  even  at  a  time  when 
the  British  farmer  held  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  his  crop. 
His  stock  being  thus  diminished  in 
value,  the  provincial  banker 
would  no  longer  accommodate 
him  so  freely  or  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; 
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tent,  as  before.  Tlie  banlcel-  had 
also  ancfther  powerful  xr.ottve  for 
drav7ing  in  his  accomtnodatioh : 
(Joremmeht  seetncd,  at  length, 
seriously  resolved  to  oblige  the 
b^nk  or  England  to  resume  pay- 
nients  iii  ca£;  arid  thfe  provincial 
bankers  knew  that  if  this  took 
pd^cd,  of  eVfeii  vf^s  in  serious  con- 
templation, the  bank  of  England 
must'  ki^ell  it^  issues  of  paper, 
and  of  course  hi  ;ied6m*niodatioh 
to  country  bankei-s.  Thus  the 
firhier  was  deprived  of  the  re- 
scfurces  he  derived  ftom  the  pro- 
vincial banka-  at  the  very  time 
he  required  thexn  most;  andaftet- 
having  refused  a  relntiheratiiig 
pric^  for  his  produce,  found  him- 
self obliged,  by  the  importation  of 
fbt^lgn  corn  ahd  the  measures 
adoptfed  by  his  banker,  to  sell  it 
xtiuch  uiider'  such  jitice. 

Thhswe  see  that  the  g^tieral 
ptctiite  which  we  maV  fairly  drat?" 
df  th^  state  of  iagricultute  in  Great 
Britaiti  and  Ireland  fbr  the  yekr 
ISIS",  \%  by  no  meaUs  a  flattering 
one.  The  farmers,  partly  by  their 
own  fault*  but  ptinefpally  by  the 
operation  of  ckus^s  ov^t  wkich 
they  havfe  no  control,  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  so  much  reduced, 
andhaVe  before  theiri  ^Uch  ^loomy^ 
prospects,  that  th^)^  are  again  c^ll- 
*iiig  upon  the  legislature  to  pWtect 
and  support  theni,  by  passihg  an- 
other corn  bill. 

The  stiate  of  the  mantifacturing 
classes,  on  the  othel-  hand,  dtiring 
the  year' 1818,  Was  so  calamitous, 
tih^t'  they,  oh  their  part,  were  call- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  the  pVesent  cohi' 
law,  declaring  that  unless  we  had 
provrsions  as  ch^ap  as  they  were" 
in  foreign  countries,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  we  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  sale  of 
manufactured  produce*  We  shatf 


afterwards  corisider'ttte condit]OD» 
wsages,  atd'troildiictof  themaim* 
facturihg  labouret^,  anH  the  meSK  - 
sufes  proposed  in  parliament  for 
theit-  relief:  at  pfeseritwe  shall 
confihe  oursehr^  t6  th^  state  of 
the  pHndpal  branches  of  the  nia- 
nu&eturei's  theriiieives. 

Wheh  it  was.ui-ged  as  an  afgts* 
ment  against  the'  last  long  and 
el[t>ensive  wdt,  c^  rdtheir  as  dxi- 
atgument  to  niakb '  peace,  that  • 
out  maiiufacthi'tt^  ahd  trade  w^rS 
suffering  dreadfully ;  it  was  fte- 
quently  replied,  thit  so  far  y^zjt 
thi^  from  beihg  the  case,  they 
were  flourishing  by  means  of  it. 
This  Was  deemed  a  pradoz ;  aud- 
it was  eontend^  that  they  "^ere 
ffourishiUg  not  by  means  of  the 
War,  biit In  suite  of  it ;  and  that 
they  Would  flourish  much  moib 
if  w^werfc  at  peaee.  We  ha^ 
now  been  at  peac6  neatly  fotrf* 
yeaH,  and  jrfet  dur  mannfactorieii 
alls  e6rtJlinly  not  in  ^ch  a  steady 
ahd  tegulaf  state  t)f  prosperity  as* 
they  generally  wete  during  the 
war.  The  fact  is^  wt!  had  men- at 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  nesorly 
the  whole  WoHd.  But  it  maybe 
said,  dioug^  we  had  the  motio- 
pOly,  It  must  have  been  aniong 
psb)^6  Who,  stlffsrihg  under 'iv^, 
were  much  impoveri^ed,  arid' 
could  not  be  so  able  to  purdlase 
as  they  now  are  when  at  peace. 
But  a  littlb  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  that,  fh>m  die  circiiin« 
stances  of  the  war,  they  weto 
be'tter  abl^  to  ptirchase  while  it 
lasted,  than  they  are  at  preseht^* 
as  Well  as  that  then*  diey  could 
only  purchase  from  ui;.  Ifwecaii 
to  inmd  the  Immense  foireign  sob-* 
sidles  which  Were  raised  in  Greait 
Britain  during  the  War,  we  shdB 
be  di^i^osed  to  be  of  opinion  diat 
the  inhabitants  of  foreign  conn* 
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tries  were  rendered  able'  to  jpuf- 
chase  our  goods  by  means  or  our 
own  money  i  this  source  is  now 
dried  up  ;  they  have  ceased  from 
obtaining  that  wealth,  which  the 
war  poured  in  upon  them,  and 
they  have  not  yet  regained  thoie 
sources  of  wealth  which  peace 
opens.  Peace,  however,  has  en- 
abled them  to  turn  their  labour 
^d  attention  to  the  roanufactur- 
iig  of  many  articles  wliich  du- 
ring the  war  they  exclusively  ob- 
tained froni  us:— hence  by  the 
operation  of  these  two  causes  bur 
Hianufactures  have  suffered  j  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  paradox,  that  such 
a  war  as  tae  last  benefited  tlienx 
and  those  who  were' employed  in 
theifa,  though  it  did  not  the  coun- 
try at  large,  because  from  the 
country  at  large  was  drawn  that 
nionejr  which  enabled  foreigners 
to  purchase  our  manufactures.' 

The  state  of  the  principal 
btaiibhes  of  our  mailufsictures 
during  the  year  1818  has  beeii 
very  fluctbating-i^at  times  there 
has  been  great  briskness  of  de- 
mahd ;  but  this  has  soon  been 
followed  bVgre^t  dejiression  and 
languor.  The  cotton  manufac- 
tnre,  at  all  times  irregular  and 
linsteady^  has  beeii  remarkably 
so  during  the  yeai*  1818.  Wim 
respect  to  the  weaving  branch  of 
it^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
toLS  been  gradually  on  the  decline 
for  some  yearis,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  lar^e  ekabhshments 
for  this  purpose  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent.  The  spinning 
branch  has  suffered,  but  from  dif- 
ferent causes :— the  principal  aoe, 
the  immense  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  manufactories,  the  very 
great  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  speculations  of 


the  master  manufacturers.  Tlie 
two  first  causes  hive  brougtit  stith 
an  imniense  accumuiatioii  of  ma- 
nufacturing power  into  action, 
tjbat  if  all  the  manufacturer^  are 
set  to  work,  they  cih  prodti'cfe 
znore  in  a  few  tnohihis  than  the 
demand  of  the  whole  world  Will 
take  o£t  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
year.  _  ..... 

The  third  cause  has  op^rkted 
moi^t  powerfully  during  1818. 
The  tradle  to  India,  which  pto-. 
mised  so  Well  at  first,  stnd  which 
would  have  cohtiniied  advantage- 
ous, if  it  had  b<?en  carried  bri  with 
judgement,  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, has  been,  and  i^  likely  to 
be,  the  source  of  ruin  to  many.  So 
far  as;  respects  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers, it  has  operated  disad- 
vantageously  in  tWo  respecti :  in 
their  having  sent  out  to  Ihdik  a 
much  largfer  quantity  of  goods 
than  the  iriirket  could  tate  off; 
but  chiefly,  iq  their  immetiie  iiii- 
poftations  of  East  India  cotton. 

The  woollen  manufacthre,whic!i 
ihc;enei^l  is  itiuch  nlpre  steady 
and  riegulkr  thkn  the  cbttoii'  lila- 
nufadture,  has  not  been^  generalljt 
speaking,  in' a  fldufisHirig  state. 
During  thfe  year  1818  Uie  de- 
mands from  abroad  have  fluctUa- 
ted  much  $  and  the  home  demand, 
by  far  the  txiost  importaiit,  h&'s 
not  ihcreasbd  so  mucn  or  so  rapid- 
ly as  was  anticipated.  Thfe  intro- 
auction  of  machinery,  or  th'elm- 
proveibent  of  it,  is  uhdduDtedly 
the  source  of  weiahh  to  all  classeis 
of  the  cbmihunity,  wh^n  n6t  car- 
ried too  far,  that  is,  when  not 
carried  on  beyond  the  demand  for 
the  goods  which  it  manufactures : 
but  when  machinery  is  introduced 
or  improved  at  a  time  when  de- 
mand is  slack  and  limited,  and 

when 
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-when  of  course  there  must  be  a 
ereat  many  of  the  manufacturing 
labourers  out  of  employ,  it  cannot 
fail  to  create  much  misery :  and 
this,  it  is  apprehended,  is  the  case 
in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  has 
already  been  and  must  always  be 
a  forced  and  unnatural  branch  in 
this  country :  parliament  ought 
never  to  have  encouraged  it,  espe- 
cially after  we  had  made  such  ad- 
vances in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton :  it  is  a  branch  that  was  likely 
to  suffer  severely  during  a  peace 
with  France ;  and  it  has  suffered, 
and  must  suffer. 

Our  hardware  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  Birmingham, 
are  more  flourishing  than  most 
other  branches ;  indeed,  the  inge- 
nuity, variety,  taste,  and  cheap- 
ness that  distinguish  the  articles 
manufactured  at  Birmingham, 
ada|)ted  as  they  are  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  man  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and 
civilization,  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand for  these  a  market  compa- 
ratively regular  and  steady  :  but 
the  capital  employed  in  this  trade 
is  very  trifling ;  and  however  it 
mav  be  admired  for  affording  the 
highest  specimens  of  British  inge- 
nuity, it  never  can  be  regaroed 
as  a  copious  source  of  national 
wealth. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  our 
manufactures  during  the  year 
1818  was  not  more  flattering  than 
that  of  oiir  agriculture ;  and  both 


must  improve  very  much,  and 
continue  m  an  improved  state,  be- 
fore oui  revenue  can  flourish,  or 
our  poor  rates  be  diminished  :  in- 
deed, with  declining  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  and  with  a  con- 
sequent declining  revenue,  and  in- 
creasing poor  rates,  our  prospect 
must  be  very  gloomy.  The  true 
nature  of  it  will  be  further  deve- 
loped when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  finances  of  the 
year  1818. 

Our  internal  trade  and  our  fo- 
reign commerce  rise  and  fall  with 
our  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
But  commercial  men  have  suf- 
fered from  other  causes  during 
the  year  1818,  besides  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade.  Their  many  deal- 
ings, arising  from  loans  to  foreign 
powers,  have  been  very  extensive, 
and  have  proved  the  ruin  of. 
many.  But  this  also  is  a  subject. 
which  will  be  considered  more  . 
properly  in  a  subsequent  chapter •- 
We  shall  merely  add,  that  the  em- 
barrassments of  most  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent borrowing  of  money,  and 
creation  of  stock,  have  much  ex- 
tended, increased,  and  aggravated 
that  fondness  for  speculation,  and 
that  impatience  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed mode  of  making  a  fortune,  by 
the  slow  but  sure  measures,  pru- 
dence and  long  continued  in- 
dustry and  application,  which 
for  several  years  has  too  strongly, 
characterized  the  British  mer- 
chants. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  X. 

State  of  the  Labouring  Classes — Riots  at  Manchester,  ^c. — Remarks 
on  the  Bill  fair  the  Regulation  of  the  Cotton  Manufactories — On  the 
Chimney  Sweepers'  BiU'-^On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  respecting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor-^On  the  Poor  Latcs-^Inarease  of  Crime — 
Criminal  Lam — Emigration. 


THE  real  strength  as  well  as 
rthe  most  substantial  happi- 
ness of  a  nation  depends  on  the 
well  being  of  the  great  nuss  of 
the  people,  including  in  this,  the 
health  of  their  intwlectual  and 
moral  faculties,  as  well  as  of  their 
bodies.  But  it  is  evident  that 
wherever  their  situation  is  such, 
that  they  cannot  command,  even 
by  excessive  labour,  suflficierit  to 
afford  them  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  must  be  in  a  miserable  state, 
and  also,  that,  where  they  com- 
mand much  more  than  is  requisite 
for  this  purpose,  but  spend  it  with- 
out prudence  and  foresight,  they 
must,  though  in  a  different  point 
of  view,  beeqtially  miserable ;  and 
in  both  these  cases,  it  cannot  justl]^ 
and  truly  be  said  that  the  nation  is 
either  strong  or  happy. 

We  have  only  to  reflect  op  the 
circumstance  that  the  sums  le- 
vied on  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
^ape  either  of  taxes  to  govern- 
ment or  poor  rates,  amount  to 
nearly  60  millions,  to  be  convinced 
that  excessive  labour,  without  due 
remunei^ition,  must  be  performed 
by  some  descriptions  of  the  people ; 
for  it  is  self-evident  that  such .  an 
immense  sum  cannot  be  raised  in 
addition  to  that  necessary  for  the 
individual  support  of  those  who 
labour,  without  much  additional 
labour;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  one  of  the  most  immediate 

1818. 


effects  of  such  an  immense  sum 
being  raised,  is  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities. 

If  this  increase  only  took  place 
in  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  those  ' 
comforts  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  do  not  aspire  and  are  not 
accustomed,  perhaps  an  increase 
of  the  public  burdens  would  be 
a  benefit  to  them;  because  in 
such  a  case  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand  for  their  labour 
to  supply  the  sources  of.  taxation^ 
and  consequently  higher  wages 
given  for  it,  without  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  what  the  wages  of 
their  labour  purchased  for  them. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  fact :  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
especially  of  those  kinds  of  food 
on  which  the  labouring  classes 
principally  live,  has  increased  ra- 
pidly within  the  last  thirty  years, 
whereas  on  the  other  hand  their 
wages  have  not  increased  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

The  following  statements,  pro- 
vidcd  they  are  accurate, (and  which 
we  see  no  ground  for  questioning,) 
are  highly  worthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  those  whose  thoughts 
are  turned  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor :  they 
are  copied  from  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Observations  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  society."  ^ 

T  State- 
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Statement  showing  the  proportion  of  the  wages  of   the  country 
labourer  to  the  price  of  com. 

Wages  in  pints 
Weekly  pay.    Wheat  per  quarter.        of-  wheat* 
.     SOs.        .     . 


Periods 
1742  to  1752 
1761  to  1770 
1780  10  1790 
1795  to  1799 
1800  to  1808 


7s.  6d. 

8s. 

9s. 

lis. 


42s.  6d. 
51s.  2d. 
70s.  8d. 
86s.  8d. 


102 
90 
80 
65 
60 


Table  showing  the  progressive  decrease  of  deaths  in  Great  Britaia 
since  1785  ;  owing  to  Uie  greater  sobriety  and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

From  1785  to  17«9     .    1  in  436  I  From  1795  to  1799     .     1  ia46^ 
1790  to  1794    •     1  in  447  1  1800  to  1804;    .     1  ia  474 

The  increase  of  our  population  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  proportion  of  marriages : 

From  1780  to  1789i  marriages,  compared  to  the  whole 

population,  were  as        .        .         .  1  in  1 17 

1790  to  1799    .     .    Ditto    .    .    .    Ditto       .    •  linll9J 

1800  to  1809     .     .'  Ditto     .     .     .    Ditto      .    .  1  in  119f 

Table  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  poor,  computed  with  a 
reference  to  the  price  of  com. 
»  Forming  a  charge  per 

Expended  on 
.  the  poor. 
^1,556,804  , 
2,004,238  . 
4,267,965  . 
5,072,028  . 


Average  price 
From  of  wheat. 

1772tol776'.  4Hs.  2d.  • 
1781  to  1785  .  49s.  2d.  . 
1799  to  1813.  84s.  8d.  • 
1811  to  1815  .  93s.  2d.     . 


head  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom. 
44  pints  of  wheat. 
53        ditto. 
54^      ditto. 
50        ditto. 


This  calculation  putsr  the  ques- 
tion of  our  burdens  on  account  of 
the  i>oor  in  a  difierent  lidit  from 
that  in  which  it  is  generally  view- 
ed*, exhibiting  even  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  m  the  charge  for  the 
last  year;  which  is  owing  to 
two  important  circumstances, viz. 
the  very  considerable  increase  of 
population,  which  has  the  effect 
o£  reducing  the  charge  per  head, 
and  the  less  satisfactory  fact  that 
the  enhanced  price  of  wheat 
makes  an  equal  quantity  of  that 
article  equivalent  to  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money. 


Progressive  increase  of  popula- 
tion, trade,  and  taxes,  in  the  21 
years  from  1790  to  1810,  com- 
pared with  die  28  years  im- 
mediately before  1790. 
Population         .  27^  percent. 
Foreign  trade  •    96|     ditto. 
Taxes  and  loans  2I2|    ditto. 

A  low  rate  of  wages,  thKt  is  so 
low  that  the  labouring  classes  can- 
not support  themselves  and  fami- 
lies witnout  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  rates,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
evil  in  several  points  of  view;  and 
where  it  exists  generally  and  for 
a  length  of  thne,  it  mustVreaken 
the  real  strength  as  well  as  dimi- 
nish 
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nish  the  real  happiness  of  a  nation. ' 
But)  as  we  have  more  than  once 
remarked  in  our  former  volumes, 
a  flactuating  rate  of  wages  is  also 
a  great  ertl,  and  the  evil  often  takes 
place  to  an  extreme  degree  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  One  of  its 
most  mischievous  effects  consists 
in  its  accustoming  the  labourers 
to  those  indulgences  which  at  once 
lower  their  morals,  and  render 
them  unable  to  cope  with  dimi- 
nished wages.  So  long  as  wages 
are  high,  uiey  live  either  in  com- 
parative idleness  or  in  compara* 
tive  debauchery. ;  so  that  when 
they  become  low,  they  are  indis- 
posed to  work,  and  still  less  dis. 
posed  to  be  deprived  of  their  de- 
baucheries. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1 81 8, 
the  cotton  spinners  and  cotton 
weavers  of  Manchester  and  the 
neighbouring  cotton  manufactur- 
ing district  struck^  as  it  is  called, 
for  a  rise  of  wages.  The  cases  of 
these  two  descriptions  of  labourers 
were  very  different.  The  weaving 
of  cotton  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  chapter) 
has  lately  become  a  very  languid 
and  unproductive  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  ma- 
nufabtories  for  weaving  cotton  on 
the  continent:  hence  toe  wages  of 
Ae  cotton  weavers  have  been  very 
niueh  reduced;  and  evtti  when 
their  trade  is  comparatively  brisk, 
they  ar^  never  so  high  ks  to  enable' 
them  to  support  comfortably 
diemselves  and  Ikmilies,  even  witn 
excessive  labour,  much  less  td  lay* 
by  what  may  assist  them  in  case 
of  sickness  or  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  case  of  the  cotton  spinners 
is  difib«nt»  Although  their  trade, 
on  an  average,  has  not  been  so 
good  in  1818  as  in  many  previ- 


ous years,  yet  it  still  has  had  its 
periods  of  extreme  briskness,  when 
wages  of  course  were  high ;  but 
high  wages,  instead  of  a  benefit, 
are  rather  a  curse  to  men  without 
ceconomy,  prudence,  and  fore- 
sight, and  whose  desires  and 
thoughts  are  exclusively  occupied 
with  present  enjoyments.  Hence 
the  cotton  spinners  are  much  less 
able  and  disposed  to  rest  satisfied 
with  low  wages  than  th^  cotton 
weavers. 

These '  manufacturers  did  not 
conftent  themselves  with  refusing 
to  work  till  their  wa|;es  were 
raised,  and  with  putting  forth 
statements  to  prove  that  their  con- 
dition was  really  deplorable,  and 
that  what  they  demanded  was  fair 
and  equitable ;  but,  parading  the 
streets  of  Manchester  in  large  bo« 
dies,  they  endeavoured  to  detfer 
others  from  workmg  by  violence 
and  outrage.  It  vi^as  found  ne«> 
cessary  therefore  to  call  in  die  aid 
of  the  milhary ;  and  the  xnasters 
being  better  able  to  hold  our^n 
the  workmen,  (though  die  latter 
in  this  and  other  similar  cases  hekf 
out  much  longer  than  might  have 
been  expected,  by  means  of  funds 
the  sources  of  which  are  not  acw 
curately  known)->^the  labottters 
were  oblieed^  to  yield  altkiost'en* 
tirely  to  tne  wishes  of  their '  mas" 
ters;  and  the  ringleaders  viwre 
taken  up^  and  afterwards  tried 
and  puniAed. — ^We  have  noticed 
thisract,  principally  te  point  out 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  law  i 
even  a  peaceable  union  among; 
workmen  is  held  to  be  unla^^l ; 
whereas  the  masters,  it  is'weUr 
known,  combine  in  the  most  open 
and  avowed  manner  to  regulate 
and  keep  down  wages^  and  nola^ 
prohibits  this  combination. 

Connected  with  the  state  of  thef 
T  2         cotton 
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cotton  spinning  labourers^  and  the 
riots  at  Manchester^  may  be  no- 
ticed the  bill  introduced  by  sir 
Robert  Peel    into  the  house  of 
commonsyfor  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  age  at  which  children  should 
be  employed  in  themanufactories, 
the  number  of  hours  each  ^day 
they  should  work,  &c.  Whoever 
has  resided  in  Manchester  or  any 
other  place  where  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture is   extensively  carried 
on*  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  swarms  of  sickly,  half-starved, 
ragged,     and    vicious    children, 
which  pour  out  from  them  at  the 
close  of  their  daily  labours.  From 
the  evidence  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, it  appeared  that  till  within 
these  fewyears,  children  even  of  five 
or  six  years  old  were  employed  in 
these    manufactories,    sometimes 
for  sixteen  hours  a-day,  with  no 
time  allowed  for  their  breakfast, 
they  being  obliged  either  to  eat 
it  before  mey  went  to  work, — that 
is  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morn-, 
ing,— or  while  they  were  actively 
at  work :  it  was  also  proved  that 
the  average  heat  in  these  manu- 
factories was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
80  degrees*    The  interferencji^of 
parliament  and  the  humanity  of 
some  masters  bad  excluded  such 
very  young  children,  rather  a- 
bridged  the  length  of  daily  la- 
*  bour,    and    in  a  small   degree 
lowered  the  heat  of  the  rooms : — 
still,  however,  it  was  contended 
there  was  a  case  made  out  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  par- 
liament.   3ut  the  bill,  after  pass- 
ing the  commons^  was  thrown  out 
in  the  house  of  lords,  principally 
on  the  ground  that  the  common 
law  was  sufficient  to  protect  the 
children,  if  worked  so  as  to  in- 
jure their   health   and  strength^ 
and  that   the  legislature  ought 


not  further  to  interfere  in  such 
cases. 

A  similar  attempt  to  diminish 
the  number  and  lessen  the  evils 
of  chimney-sweepine  boys  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  machines  in- 
vented to  sweep  chimneys,  were 
forced  by  act  ot  parliament  to  be 
employed^  even  in  chimneys  which 
could  not  be  eflfectively  swept  m 
this  scanner,  much  more  serious 
mischief  would  probably  follow  to 
the  community  at  large,  than 
could  possibly  be  compensated  by 
bettering  the  condition  of  the 
chimney-sweepers. 
.  The  mcrease  of  the  poor  rates 
and  of  crime  has  for  some  ume 
impressed  parliament  and  the  na-. 
tion  at  large  with  the  conviction 
that  the  most  efipectual  means  to 
check  both  these  dreadful  evils 
must  be  by  giving  a  better  educa- 
tion to  the  poor.  With  this  object 
in  view,  committees  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their 
education  in  the  metropolis,  and 
into  the  state  of  the  schools  in 
Ireland :  and  during  the  last  ses- 
sion Mr.  Brougham  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  evidence  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  all 
the  endowed  schools,  Sec.  in  En- 
gland. 

This  conunittee  (of  which  Mr. 
Brougham  of  course  was  the 
chairman)  was  very  indefatigable 
in  their  labours ;  and  it  was  soon 
evidjsnt  that  the  state  of  the  en* 
dowe<f  schools  required  all  the  la- 
bour and  investigation  they  could 
bestow.'  There  are  scattered  in 
almost  every  part  of  England, 
more  particularly  in  the  northern 
counties,  a  great  many  endowed 
schools  possessed  of  large  landed 
property  which  was  left  for  their 
support. 
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sapport.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  inquire^  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  eitentof  thesefunds, 
m  whose  hands  they  were,  and 
whether  as  great  a  rent  or  profit 
was  derived  from  them  as  they 
ought  to  yield ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  whether  their  produce  was 
applied  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  persons  who  left  the  estates 
and  endowed  the  schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Brougham  did  not  conduct  the 
ezammation  in  the  most  proper 
manner;  he  seems  to  have  per- 
mitted the  feelings  roused  by  his 
success  in  getting  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, to  hurry  him  on  to  such 
a  line  of  conduct  and  examination 
as  alarmed  ministers,  and  to  have 
forgotten  that  moderation  in  the 
use  of  a  victory  is  the  principal 
means  by  which  its  benefits  may 
be  reaped.  His  examination  of 
some  very  respectable  witnesses 
was  harsh  and  overbearing  ;  and 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
taking  his  stand  on  cases  of  such 
gross  abuse  that  they  were  evident 
to  all,  and  could  neither  be  con- 
cealed or  justified,  he  brought  for- 
ward'many  cases  which  would 
not  bear  examination,  and  thus 
afforded  a  plausible  ground  for 
throwing  discredit  on  his  good 
cases,  and  suspicion  on  his  own 
.  motives  and  objects. 

TTie  report  of  the  committee, 
however,  brought  to  light  so  many 
flagrant  instances  of  abuse,  that 
ministers  were  obliged  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the'  charitable  funds  for 
education  throughout  the  king- 
dom; and  though  the  powers  of 
these  commlssionersare  limited  too 
much  both  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stitutions they  are  to  investi- 
gate, and  the  particular  objects  of 


their  investigations ;  and  more- 
over, though  the  members  who 
compose  it  are  (with  few  excep- 
tions) men  who  believe  whatever 
is  established  to  be  right,  and  al- 
most habitually  oppose  all  inquiry 
or  change,  yet  it  must  do  good^ 
because  there  are  cases  so  flagrant 
that  they  cannot  formally  be  pass- 
ed over. 

In  our  last  volume  we  eave 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  state  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  also  a  prelimi- 
nary report  from  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  church  of  Scotland 
on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  that 
country.  Before  we  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  principal  amendments  in- 
troduced into  the  poor  laws  by 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  'during  the 
session  of  1818,  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  three  documents^ 
two  of  which  relate  to  the  poor 
rates  of  England,  and  the  other 
to  the  Scottish  poor. 

POOR    LAWS.  * 

The  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  poor  laws,  have 
given  in  a  supplementary  report^ 
containing  some  important  addi- 
ctions and  corrections  to  their  for* 
mer  comparative  view  of  the  as« 
sessments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  different  periods.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  furnished  with 
some  returns,  made  in  pursuance 
of  orders  of  die  house,  of  assess- 
ments in  the  years  174f8, 1749,  and 
1750*;  which  were  not  known  to 
exist  till  they  were  discovered  by 
the  researches  of  the  speaker  into 
the  records  of  the  house  during 
tlie  recess  ;  and  also  with  the  re- 
turns of  the  assessments  for  the 
years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  em- 
bracing an  abundant  and  valua- 
ble mass  of  materials.  From  the 
T3  new 
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new  information  thus  obtained, 
the  Committee  have  been  enabled 
to  submit  the  following  more  cor- 


Total  raised* 
Average,  1748,  1749,  1750,    ^730,135 

1776,    .... 

Average,  1783,  1784,  1785, 

Year  1803     .    .     .      • 

Average,  1813,  1814.  1815, 

A  very  valuable  appendix  is 

-azmezed  to  this  report. 

It  gives  the  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1748,  1749, 
>and  1750;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  on  the  average  of  those  three 


rect  view  of  the  sums  raised  for 
and  expended  on  the  poor  at  dif- 
ferent periods : 


1,720,316 
2,167,748 
5,348,204 
8,164,496 


Expended. 
£  689,971 
1,530,864 
2,004,237 
4,267,963 
6,129,844 
workhouses,  averaging,    for  the 
last  three  years,  93,142  persons. 
4.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  as  taken  from  the  abs* 
tract    laid  before  parliament  in 
the  year  1811,  appears  to  have 
so 


years  about  690,000/.  per  annum  been  10,150,615 ';' so  tliat  the 
was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from 
poor ;  in  the  year  1776,  the  sum    the  poors  rates  appears  to  have 


of  1,531,000/.  was  expended  on  ac 
«count  of  the  poor  ;  in  1783,-4,  and 
^,  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  per  an- 
num; in  1803,  4,268,000/.  5  and 
in  1813,-14,  and.l5,  Uie  average 
sum  of  about  6,130,000/.  per  an- 
num was  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  But  the 
sums  raised  by  poors  rates  and 
any  other  rate  or  rates  in  these 
years  was,  in  1813,  8,651,438/.; 
In  1814,  8,392,728/. ;  in  1815, 
7,460,855/.  The  number  of  pau- 
pers relieved  in  1813  was  971>913; 
m  1814,  953,995  ;  in  1815, 
895,973. 

The  appendix  closes  with  some 
important  observations. 

2.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved permanently,  both  in  and 
out  of  axiy  workhouse,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years,, 
appears  to  be  516,963 ;  ditto, 
occasionally,  being  parishioners, 
423,663  ;  total,  940,626  ;  exclu- 
sive of  any  children  of  those  per- 
manently -relieved  out  6f  the 
house. 

3.  Four  thousand  and  ninety- 
four  parishes  or  places  maintain 
the  greater  part  of  the  poor  in 


been  9i  in  each  100  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

5.  The  total  of  the  money  raised 
by  poors  rates,  or  other  rates,  ap- 
pears to  have  averaged,  for  the 
last  three  years,  me  sum  of 
8,168,340/.  13j.  93^.  being  at  the 
rate  of  16j.  \d.  per  head  oh  the 
population,  or  3j.  l^tL  in  the 
pound,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
sum  of  51,898,423/.  12/.  6|J.  as 
assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  the 
year  1813. 

7.  The  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  suits  of  law,  removals, 
and  expenses  of  parish  officers, 
for  militia  purposes,  and  for  all 
other  purposes,  is,  independent 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
2,162,799/. 

8.  The  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  friendly  societies  ap- 
pears to  be,  for  the  last  three  years, 
nearly  SJ  in  the  100  of  the  resi- 
dent  population. 

9-  The  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  latest  au- 
thorities, appears  to  be  57,960 
square  statute  miles,  orS7»094,400 
statute  acres;  wherefore  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  each  square 

mile 
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mile  containing  640  acres,  aver-    beine  770>199  families  returned 
ages  175  persons.  employed    in    agriculture,    and 

10.  The  ^ater  proportion  of    95%6S2  in  trade,  manufactures, 
the  population  of  England  and    and  handicraft;   besides  413,316 
Wales  appears  to  be  employed  in    otlier  families. 
trade    and    manufactures,   there 
Money  raised  by  poor-rates,  or  other  rate  or  rates,  in  England  and 

Wales 
For  the  year  ending  Easter,  1813  .         jg8,646,841 

1814  .  8,388,973 

1815  .  7,457,675 

Money  expended  for  the  main^        1813.  1B14.  1815. 

tenance  of  the  poor     .     .    jf  6,676,105  j^6,294,583    jg5,4l 8,845 

Expenditure  in  suits  of  law, 
removals,  journeys,  and  ex- 
penses of  overseers  and 
other  officers  .  .        324,956        332,663  324,596 

Expenditure   for    militia  pur- 
poses, viz. : 

Maintenance   of  the    families 

of  miliiiamen        .        .     .        156,898  .     145,284  91,101 

All  other  militia  charges        .  89,095  43,166  14,225 

Expenditure  for  church  rate,   • 

county  rate,  highway  rate,  &c.  1,614,356     1,692,369         1,657,082 

jfd,161,410    ^8,508,065     j£7,505,849 

Number  of  persons  permanently  relieved  by  the  poor-rates,  not  in- 
cluding the  children  of  such  persons — 

1813.  1814.  1815* 

Out  of  any  workhouse        .    .      434,293      429,992  406,748 

In  any  workhouse  .  .'      97,2'22        94,084  88,115 

Total   number    permanently      ■  ■  ■ 

relieved         .  .  .       531,515      524,076  494,863 

Kumber  of  persons  occasion- 

a-Uy  relieved,  whether  in  or    - 

out  of  the  workhouse,  being 

parishioners         .        .        .      439,735      429,267  400,475 

971,250      95iJ,343  895,336 

Total  amount  of  sums  assessed  to  the  property-tax,  in 

and  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1815     .     .         ..    <£5,1 17,354 
Total  amount  of  the  estimates  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  on  profits,  upon  which  said  assessments  were 
made        •  .  .  .   '     .  .      .  ^51,898,423 

Average  poor-rate  in  the  pound,  on  real  pro- 
perty, for  •        •        .         •     England    3j.  2^. 

Wales      3/.  IJ^.      • 

T  4  Total 
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Total  number  of  members  m  friendly  societies^  whether  parishioners 

or  not — 
For  the  year  ending  Easter  1813    •  S21»145  persons 

1814  .  888,561  ditto 

1815  •  925»264  ditto. 

Average  annual  amount  of  charitable  donations—       £ 

For  parish  schools  • 7l»888 

For  other  purposes  •  •        •        •         •      I669S74 


The  Scotiubf>oor.'-ln  consequence 
of  the  inqjiiries  which  took  place 
last  year  in  the  house  of  lords,  re- 

firding  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
ngland,  a  committee  was  ap* 
pointed  by  the  last  meeting  of  the 
geneial  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  for  inquiring 'into  the 
situation  of  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try. The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  statements  in  the  conmiictee's 
report : 

A  hundred  parishes  in  Scotland ' 
have  failed  to  make  returns  to  the 
committee ;  its  statements,  there- 
fore, relate  only  to  the  remaining 
parishes,  amounting  perhaps  to 
about  750*  In  these  it  appears 
that  the  annual  amount  of  collec- 
tions made  at  the  church  doors  is 
21,730/.  J  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  heritors,  35,438/.,  and  of 
assessments  for  the  poor,  43,3 1 7A : 
that  where  there  is  no  assessment 
the  poor's  funds  are  managed 
gratuitously,  though  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  a  business  which  em- 
ploys the  active  services  of  not 
fewer  than  4000  individuals,  while 
the  expense  of  management  where 
there  is  an  assessment  has  amount- 
ed to  1400/.  per  annum,  ft  fur- 
ther appears,  that  only  three  as. 
sessments  for  the  poor  existed 
prior  to  the  year  1700 ;  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  98 
were  established ;  and  that  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  the  present 


^£238,262 
century,  not  fewer  than  51  have 
been  introduced.  In  all  these 
cases  of  the  establishment  of  as- 
sessments, their  amount  has  been 
progressively,  in  some  having 
doubled  itse^  jn  ten  years,  in 
others  even  in  four;  while  the 
collections  at  the  church  doors 
have  diminished,  and  the  appli- 
cations from  paupers  increased^ 
in  a  similar  proportion. 

In  the  unassessed  parishes,  the 
average  number  of  poor  appears, 
from  a  very  ingenious  table,  con- 
structed by  the  reverend  convener, 
to  be  two  and  a  half  in  the  hun- 
dred, and  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  3/.  6x.  9d. ;  while  in 
the  assessed  parishes  these  sums 
are  three  and  a  half  and  5/.  14i. 
The  reluctance  to  apply  for  cha- 
rity is  universally  stated  as  wearing 
off  where  there  are  assessments* 
and  the  total  number  of  the  poor 
now  appears  to  be  about  35,000, 
of  whom  one-third  are  males. 
Not  one  instance  of  involuntary 
or  forced  removal  has  ever  taken 
place  in  Scotland;  and  the  ex- 
pense  of  litigation  has  been,  du- 
ring the  la^  ten  years,  1640/. 
(this  sum  in  England  having  been 
about  two  millions)  of  which 
1280/.  originated  with  the  assessed 
parishes.  Mendicity  is  represent- 
ed as  universal  ;^  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  prevailinfi;  opinion,  that  in 
each  parish   the   stranger  poor 

take 
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take  away  more  than  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all 
those  on  the  roll. 

Some  interesting  statements  are 
made  upon  subjects  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  poor; 
such  as  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sonsy  which  is  represented  as  74^» 
and  of  deaf  and  dumb,  as  542 ; 
that  there  are  130  saving  banks, 
exclusive  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, with  7000  depositors,  and 
80,000/.  of  funds ;  that  there  are 
500  Sunday  schools,  &c* 

But  one  fact  is  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  a  most  painful  kind,  which 
the  people  of  Scotland  will  learn 
with  astonishment,  and  for  which 
indeed  we  were  not  at  all  prepa- 
red— ^that  while  in  almost  every 
parish  of  the  low  country  the 
means  of  ^common  and  religious 
education  are  fully  provided, 
there  is  in  this  respect  a  most  la- 
mentable deficiency  in  a  great 
•  proportion  of  the  northenv  and 
western  districts.  In  several  sy- 
nods of  the  church  (in  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts  of  Scot- 
land) one-third,  one-half,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  people,  can- 
not read,  while  in  one  particular 
instance  this  proportion  amounts 
up  to  eleven-twelfths.  In  those 
quarters  it  is  gratifying,  though 
very  painful,  to  observe  the  deep 
sense  which  exists  among  the 
people  of  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  they  labour,  and  their 
excessive  desire  of  improvement. 

We  .trust  that  the  publication 
of  this  able,  judicious,  and  most 
enlightened  report  may  assist  in 
remedying  this  great  evil,  and  of 
extendii^gto  the  poorest  and  re- 
motest comers  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  education.  Should  it 
likewise  tend,  as  it  is  admirably 
calculated  to  do,  to  alarm  the 


country  against  the  danger  of  as- 
sessments, it  will  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose of  the  most  desirable  kind. 

Though  it  is  almost  a  universal 
sentiment  that  the  poor  laws  have 
entailed  on  this  country,  and  are 
likely  to  entail  on  it,  the  most 
dreadful  evils,  not  so  much  from 
the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
the  poor-rates^  as  from  the  evi- 
dence which  the  increase  of  those 
rates  affords  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  population  that  are 
paupers — yet  many  sensible  and 
well-informed  men  are  of  opinion, 
that  die  poor-laws  are  not  radi- 
cally bad ;  that  the  principle,  as 
well  as  the  enactments  of  the  ori- 

final  bill,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  were  actually  good, 
but  that  they  have  become  inju 
rious  partly  from  alterations  made 
in  them,  and  partly  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  character  of 
that  class  of  the  people  who  are 
the  object  of  them  being  mate- 
rially changed  since  they  were 
first  passed. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  therefore 
wished  to  touch  them  with  a  cau- 
tious hand  $  to  introduce  altera- 
tions, but  none  of  radical  import- 
ance, and  all  gradually*  His 
principal  alterations  that  were 
passed  in  the  session  of  1818,  had 
reference  to  the  mode  of  voting 
in  vestries,  and  the  relief  of  pau- 
pers not  parishioners.  By  the  first 
alteration,  property  assessed  to 
the  poor-rates  was,  under  certain 
modifications,  to  give  additional 
votes  ;  that  is,  a  person  who 
paid  a  certain  sum  towards  the 
support  of  the  poor,  was  to  have, 
as  formerly,  but  one  vote  in  the 
vestry ;  whereas  a  person  paying 
double  the  amount  was  to  have 
two  votes.  If  this  alteration  will 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
manage- 
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management  of  the  poor  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  respectable 
classes  in  the  parishes,  it  must  be 
beneficial ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
of  two  facts,  that  the  number  of 
unworthy  paupers  is  increased  un- 
der the  present  management  of 
most  parishes,  and  that  the  rate 
of  their  support  is  exorbitant  and 
unnecessarily  high. 

But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  partial  alterations  in 
the  poor  laws  will  do  away  the 
present  evil  to  which  they  give 
birth  ;  and  yet  their  total  aboli- 
tion, even  if  a  remote  period  were 
fixed  for  it,  would  produce  a  , 
dreadful  extent  and  depth  of  mi- 
seryt  The  great  diflSculty  lies  in 
supporting  those  who  from  old 
age  or  distress  cannot  work ;  in 
obtaininc;  work  for  those  who  are 
able  and  disposed  to  work  but 
cannot  obtain  employment;  and 
in  guarding  against  the  funds  set 
apart  for  these  two  descriptions 
of  paupers  being  applied  to  such 
as  are  able  to  work  and  can  pro- 
cure it,  but  who  prefer  idleness 
and  dependence  to  labour.  The 
last  description  cannot  possibly 
have  any  claim  to  support:  the 
first  description,  namely,  those 
who  are  unable  from  sickness  or 
old  age  to  work,  it  is  allowed  by 
all,  have  a  just  claim  to  support. 
But  there  is  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  intermediate  class ;  namely, 
those  who  cannot  obtain  work, 
though  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  celebrated 
bogk  on  populatipn,  seems  dis- 
posed to  recommend  that  a  law 
should  be  passed,  declaring  that 
no  support  would  be  given  to 
those  who  married  ^fter  a  fixed 
time ;  but  that  with  respect  to 
them  and  their  children,  the  law 


of  nature  must  take  its  course ; 
that  is,  having  brought  children 
into  the  world,  without  the  means 
of  supporting  them,  those  chil- 
dren must  starve.  On  this  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Malthus,  Cobbetthas 
lately  poured  forth  an  attack, 
strikingly  distinguished  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  writer's 
heart  and  mind :  it  is  bitter  and 
contemptuous,  even  to  malignan- 
cy ;  but  at  the  same  time-  most 
powerful,  not  merely  in  its  detail 
of  facts,  but  in  its  exposition  of 
principles.  He  contends  that  if 
the  law  of  nature  is  to  be  reverted 
to,  and  su£Fered  to  operate  in  the 
case  of  the  paupers,  it  ought  to 
be  reverted  to  and  applied  uni- 
versally; that  if  this  were  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  property, 
as  property  is  the  creature  of  hu- 
man laws ;  that  if  this  were  the 
case,  power  would  constitute,  the 
only,  right ;  and  therefore  if  the 
poor  were  the  most  powerful, 
ihey  would  possess  the  best  right 
to  the  means  of  support.  He 
further  contends,  that  when  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  property 
established  for  the  good  of  that 
society,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
conditions  was,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  property  was  exclusively 
to  belong  to  a  certain  class,  those 
who  consented  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  the  property  resumed 
a  right  to  bare  support  at  least 
from  that  property,  provided  they 
.could  not  obtain  it  from  their 
own  labour. 

This  is  pushing  the  doctrine  too 
far ;  but  it  is  still  sound  at  bot- 
tom. The  institution  of  proper- 
ty, a  difference  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individuals,  and 
other  causes  over  which  laws  and 
government  have  no  control,  and 
m  which  they  do  not  in  the  slight- 
est 
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est  degree  interfere  or  operate* 
must  bring  about  a  state  of  society 
in  which  there  will  be  many  able 
and  disposed  to  work,  and  yet  un- 
able to  procure  it;  and  yet  in 
s^ch  a  state  of  society  we  doubt 
the  claims  of  such  to  support,  on 
this  ground,  however,  alone,  that 
support  to  them  would  increase 
the  eviL  But  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  right  of  those  who  are  able 
and  disposed  to  work,  and  yet  can- 
not obtain  employment,  in  all 
cases  where  the  laws,  the  acts  of 
government,  or  the  institutions  of 
society,  have  increased  or  hasten- 
ed the  unavoidable  tendency  of 
all  countries  to  be  overpeopled, 
or  where  they  have  monopolized 
in  a  greater  degree  tlian  could  be 
effected  by  mere  superior  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  the  sources 
of  subsistence.  For  example,  in 
countries  where  large  tracts  of 
land  are  locked  up,  as  it  were, 
and  kept  barren,  from  whatever 
cause,  whether  from  the  caprice 
or  for  the  pleasure  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  or  from  the 
want  of  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature,— there  those  who  cannot 
procure  employment  may  justly 
say.  You  have  no  right  to  starve 
us,  so  long  as  there  is  an  acre  of 
land  of  no  real  use  to  you>  but  by 
exerting  our  industry  on  which 
we  might  support  ourselves.— 
Again,  where  the  measures  of 
government  have  accelerated  or 
mcreased  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  possession  of  in- 
dividuals, those  who  cannot  pro- 
cure employment  have  a  right  to 
complain ;  because  all  such  accu- 
mulation must  have  taken  place 
at  their  expense,  and  to  their  loss ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  where  great 
riches  and  luxury  prevail,  land, 
ca|>ital,  industry  and  skill  are  em- 


]>loyed  to  produce  the  s;ratifica- 
tion  of  that  luxury  which,  under 
a  different  state  of  society,  would 
be  employed  in  raising  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to 
our  owngovemment: — There  can 
be  little  doubt. that  the  demand 
for  men,  during  the  late  bloody 
and  protracted  war,  brought  into 
existence  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  bom :  it  is 
unjust  therefore  in  government 
not  to  keep  from  starving  those 
who,  by  their  increased  demand 
for  men,  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence. Again,  What  accumula- 
tion, of  wealth  in  individuals  has 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  government 
during  the  war  ?  But  it  is  evident  , 
that  such  an  accumulation  cannot 
exist,  without  draining  off  capital 
and  labour  from  the  production 
of  the  necessaries  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Let  us 
only  reflect  on  one  single  point,— 
on  the  increased  number  of  horses 
kept  for  pleasure  :  these,  it  is  evi- 
dent, cannot  be  kept,  except  by 
converline  land  formerly  under 
the  plougn  into  pasture-land.  If 
the  money  were^ot  accumulated, 
but  spread,  it  would  be  laid  out 
in  the  necessaries  of  life  i  when 
accumulated,  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
luxuries :  or,  in  other  words,  those 
acres  which  in  the  one  case  would 
produce  com  and  other  simple 
far^,  now  either  support  horses, 
or  produce  what  will  pamper  dis- 
tempered and, sickly  appetites. 

But  it  is  said.  Those  who  can- 
not obtain  support  in  this  country 
ought  to  emigrate ;  and  emigra- 
tion is  regarded  by  many  yrho 
deem  themselves  enlightened  po- 
liticians and  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  political  occonomy,  to 
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be  a  benefit,  instead  of  an  evil. 
To  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
country,  it  appears  most  decidedly 
an  evil ;  and  an  evil  of  conside- 
rable magnitude. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  a  nation  consist  m 
the  number  of  its  people,  pro- 
vided those  people  can  obtain 
what  they  need  and  ^desire.  The 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
people,  while  they  are  in  such  a 
state,  can  never  be  a  national  be- 
nefit. Emigration  cannot  be  a 
good,  unless  it  be  t)ie  emigration 
of  the  idle  and  vicious,  or  of  thos« 
who  cannot  obtain  work,  and 
therefore  must  \>q  supported  by 
the  labour  of  others.  But  we 
again  contend,  that  Great  Britain 
can  maintain  a  greater  population 
than  she  possesses  at  present :  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  immense 
tracts  of  uncultivated  or  ill  culti- 
vated land  to  be  convinced  of  this; 
and  we  might  as  well  contend  that 
North  America,  while  possessed 
by  the  Indians,  was  oVer-peopled, 
because  they  frequently  perished 
for  want,  as  contend  that  Britain 
is  over-peopled  :  in  the  one  case, 
the  pressure  of  the  population, 
though  so  very  scanty,  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  arose  from 
want  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  other  case,  it 
arises  from  improper  legislation. 
And  to  say,  that  even  if  the  wastes 
were  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
■  same  evil  of  an  overgrown  popu- 
lation would  ensue,  is  as  rational 
as  to  say,  that  men  should  not  be 
civilized,  because,  though  thus 
they  would  be  better  cultivators, 
they  would  increase  in  numbers 
more  rapidly. 

Secondly,  We  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  great  mass  of  those  who 


acre  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  will  b^efit  themselves: 
from  all  accounts,  agricultural  la^ 
bour  alone  is  in  very  great  re- 
'  quest ;  there  is  little  and  uncertain 
demand  for  manufacturing  la- 
bour ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  every  necessary  of  life^  ex- 
cept provisions,  is  dearer  than  in 
England.  And  even  with  respect 
to  agriculturists,  it  is  evident  that 
if  they  carry  labourers  with  thenar 
on  whom'  they  can  depend,  such 
as  brothers  or  sons,  or  go  to  dis- 
pose o£  their  own  labour,  they 
will  succeed;^  but  if  they  are 
obliged  to  purchase  labour,  its 
high  price  will  counterbalance  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  land,  and 
tlie  nearly  total  absence  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Lastly,  What  weakens  us, 
strengthens  America ;  and  the 
feelings  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Britain  are  such,  that  we 
cannot  help  regarding  with  appre- 
hension whatever  tends  to  increase 
their  strength.  For  these  reasons 
we  lament  the  immense  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  which 
has  taken  place  during  1818,  from 
almost  every  part  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  increase  of  crime  is  as 
dreadful  a  symptom  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  age  as  the  increase 
of  pauperism.  Many  intelligent 
and  humane  men,  particu&ly 
the  lamented  sir  Samuel  RomiUy, 
attributed  it  principally  to  the  ri- 
gour of  our  criminal  laws ;  and 
we  have,  in  more  than  one  place, 
recorded  his  efforts  to  lessen  that 
rigour.  As  ministers  have  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  out 
criminal  law,  that  subject  will 
come  more  properly  under  our 
consideration  hereafter.  We  shall 
there- 
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therefore  content  ourselves  with 
givinc;  the  following  facts>  which 
sufficiently  prove  that  our  crimi- 
nal law  needs  revision. 

Upwards  of  200  crimes,  very 
different  in  their  degrees  of  enor- 
mity, are  equally  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  is 
enacted  not  only*  for  the  most 
atrocious  offences— for-  burglary, 
for  rape,  for  murder,  and  for 
treason-^ut  for  many  offences 
unattended  with  any  cruelty  or 
violence,  forvarious  minor  crimes, 
and  even  for  stealing  privately  to 
the  amount  of  5/.  in  a  shop. 

From  returns  to  the  house  of 
commons  it  appears,  that  crimes 
have  been  for  some^years  rapidly 
increasing,  both  in  nuntber  and 
malignity,  to  the  injury  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  national  character. 

That  there  were  committed  for 
trial  in  the  year 


1812    .     1665 

1815    .    2005 

1813    •     1707 

1816    .    2226 

1814    .     1646 

1817     .    2686 

The   capiul 

convictions    for 

Middlesex  were, 

in  the  year 

1812     .      132 

1815      .      139 

1813      .     138 

1816     .     227 

1814     .      158 

1817      .     208 

There  were  e» 

rented  in  Middle- 

sex,  in  the  year 

1812      .       19 

1815      ..     11 

1813      .       17 

J8I6      .      29 

1814      .      21 

1817      .      16 

There  were  confined  in  New- 
gate only,  of  boys  of  17  years 
and  under,  in  the  year 
1812     .     123  I  1816     .     247 
1817    .    359 

There  were  committed  for  trial, 
in  the  different  gaols  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  year 


1805  .    4605     1814    .    6390 

1806  .    6576     1815     .    7818 
1813    .    7164      1816    .    9091 

1817     .     13,932 

Many  injured  persons  refuse  to 
prosecute,  because  they  cannot , 
perform  a  duty  which  is  repugnant 
to  their  natures,  by  being  instru- 
mental in  the  infliction  of  severity,^  -. 
contrary  to  their  ideas  of  adequate 
retribution ;  and  by  such  impuni- 
ty young  offenders,  instead  of  be- 
ing checked  in  their  first  depar- 
ture from  virtue,  are  suffered  to 
advance  from  small  offences  to 
crimes  of  greater  atrocity. 

Some  jurymen  submit  to  fines 
rather  than  act  as  arbiters  of  life 
and  deaths  in  cases  where  they 
think  the  punishment  of  desith 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted. 

Some  jurymen  are  deterred 
from  a  strict  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  acquit  guilt,  or  miti- 
gate the  offence^  so  as  not  to  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  thus  assume  a 
discretion  never  intended  to  be 
vested  in  juries,  and  relax  the 
sanctity  of  a  judicial  oath,  upon 
which  the  trial,  by  jury  much  de- 
pends. 

This  determination  by  juries  to  f 
oppose  the  severe  enactments  of 
our  laws  is  of  daily  occurrence.. 

Amongst  other  instances,  a  jury, 
rather  than  be  instrumental  in  in« 
flicting  the  punishment  of  death 
for  larceny  to  the  amount  of  4C5. 
from  a  dwelling,  found  a  10/. 
note  to  be  worth  j^nly  39/. 

Another  jury,  influenced  by  the 
same  motives,  found  two  bills  of 
exchange,  value  10/.  each,  and. 
eight  bank-notes,  value  10/.  each, 
worth  the  same  sum  of  39/. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

State  of  ike  Circulating  Medium — Gold  and  Silver  Coin^-^Mint  Regu- 
lutiom^-^old  and  Silver  BulUon-^Foreign  Exchanges— Bank  of 
England  NoteS'^Resumption  of  Cash  Fayments — Forgeries — Coun-^ 
try  Banh. 


THE  state  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  every  country  of 
Europe  suflFered  a  very  material 
and  extensive  derangement  du- 
ring the  nvars  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years :  this  has  been  more 
particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  Great  Britain,  Previous  to 
the  year  1797»  our  currency  was 
chiefly  metallic:  the  bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  did 
not  exceed  ten  millions;  there 
were  few  country  banks  that  issued 
provincial  notes;  and  payments 
under  the  sum  of  10/.  were  usual- 
ly made  in  gold  coin« 

In  consequence  of  a  run  on  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  year 
1797»  parliament  passed  an  act 
preventing  them  from  paying 
their  notes  in  cash  on  demand; 
and  this  act,  which  after  it  had 
been  renewed  several  times  it 
was  at  length  proposed  should 
expire  six  months  after  the  peace, 
still  continues  in  force.  A  paper 
currency  thus  rendered  independ- 
ent of  metallic  money,  soon  had 
the  usual  consequences :  gold  coin 
disappeared;  the  amount  of  bank 
of  England  notes  and  of  country 
bank  notes  greatly  increased, 
and  the  price  of  all  things  rose 
in  proportion  to  the"  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium ;  the  price 
of  the  precious  metals  rose  with 
that  or  other  commodities,  and 
the  foreign  exchanges  became  un- 
favourable. 

Government  at  length  seemed 
disposed  to  put  an  end  to  this- 


state  of  things,  and  to  restore  to 
the  country  its  sound,  salutary, 
and  ancient  currency;  and  the 
bank  of  England  said  they  were 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  go- 
vernment in  bringing  about  mis 
object.  In  the  spring  and  summler 
of  1817  there  was  an  issue  from 
the  bank  of  England  of  nearly  six 
millions  of  gold  coin,  either  so- 
vereigns or  guineas,  and  of  moi^ 
than  half  the  amount  of  silver 
coin.  At  this  time  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  was  about  S/.  18j. 
the  ounce,  very  little  above  die 
mint  price ;  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changes were  nearly  at  par.  This 
gold  coin  was  throv^n  into  circu- 
ktion  by  the  bank's  paying  all 
their  1/.  notes  issued  prior  to  Ja- 
nuary 18l7y  in  gold,  and  also 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  divi- 
dends. 

This  issue  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  iiad  not  tal^n  place  many 
months  before  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  gradually  rose  to  about! 
4/.  2/.  the  ounbe ;  and  the  fordgil 
exchanges  becanle  unfavourable 
nearly  in  the  ssktie  propordon.- 
The  necessary  consequence  fol- 
lowed; guineas  and  sovereijp^ 
were  soldat  a  pMimium,  and  ma^ 
very  short  time  scarcely  ene  Waft- 
to  be  s^n.  Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  bank  were  to  re- 
sume cash  payments  generally, 
and  after  that  event  gold  bullion 
were  to  rise  to  any  extent  above 
the  mint  price,  the  bank  would 
be  drained  of  all  its  specie,  while 
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the  country  wt)uld  not  be  benefit- 
ed hj  its  remaining  in  circulation : 
for  rf  the  bank  were  to  pay  its 
notes  in  gold  'coin  at  the  rate  of 
S/.  17j.  10|^.  the  ounce,  which  is 
the  mint  price,  while  gold  bullion 
in  the  market  was  4/.  2s,  the 
ounce,  it  is  evident  that  the  gui- 
neas or  sovereigns,  as  soon  as  pro- 
cared  from  the  bank,  would  be 
converted  into  bullion,'  and  sold 
as  such,  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
fit This  actually  took  place  with 
respect  to  the  six  miUions  issued 
in  1817- 

Three  distinct  causes  were  as- 
signed for  this  high  price  of  gold  - 
bullion,  and  consequent  disap- 
pearance of  gold  coin,  and  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  exchanges  s 
1st,  an  over-issue  of  bank  paper, 
2d,  the  foreign  loans,  expenditure 
of  bur  countrymen  abroad,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  regulations  of  our 
mint. 

As  conmiittees  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  wfere  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
bank  ''of  England  and  of  the 
circulating  medium  during  the 
session  ot  1819,  the  considera* 
tioR  of  their  labours  will  natu- 
rally lead  us,  in  our  volume 
for  that  year,  to  examine  then- 
opinions,  and  the  general  ques* 
tions,  at  considerable  length.  At 
present  we  shall  merely  explain 
the  mint  regulations,  a'  topic  to 
which  we  briefly  adverted  in  a 
former  volume.  The  following 
extract  cives  such  a  very  clear' 
and  explicit  account  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  &nd  silver  at 
different  periods,  and  of  the  pro- 
portions adopted  by  our  mint  at 
present,  that  we  shall  oflfer  no 
apology  for  inserting  it. 

The  ideas  of  a  mint^  of  its  re- 


gulations, and  of  the  operations 
which  result  from  them,  are  of 
very  easy  conception;  and  they 
principally  consist  in  this :— that 
whoever  has  the  direction  of  the 
coinage  has  this  duty  to  perform, 
that  he  is  to  ascertain  the  exact, 
or  nearly  the  exact,  proportionate 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  as 
compared  with  each  other,  and  to 
regulate  the  coinage  accordingly. 
This  value  is  not  to  be  fixed  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  but  h  to  be  the 
result  of  combination  and  thought, 
and  a  minute  investigation  mto 
their  proportionate  value,  as  com- 
pared with  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  Europe ;  for,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain (and  however  it  may  vary 
at  different  periods)  that  a  real 
proportionate  value  exists,  and 
has  at  all  times  existed,  between 
the  precious  metals,  so  it  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that  from  the  small 
bulk  of  the  precious  metals,  as 
compared  with  their  value  and 
their  facility  of  transportation, 
he  who  should  attempt  to  make 
that  cheap,  as  compared  with  the 
other,  which  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  is  dear  as 
compared  with  the  other*-*!  say» 
whoever  should  do  this  would 
soon- lose  that  commodity  which 
other  nations  set  a  higher  value 
upon  than  he  does ;  and  he  would 
get  in  return  that  commodity 
upon  which  he  sets  ahigher'ralue 
than  they  do :  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  regulations 
which  should  establish  the  pro- 
portionate value  between  gold 
and  silver  diffierent  from  other 
nations,  would  either  cause  gold 
to  abound  and  silver  to  disappear, 
or  silver  to  abound  and  ^old  to 
disappear,  as  the  case  might  sp* 
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ply  i  ai\d  then  the  money  system 
of  such  a  nation  would  immedi- 
ately be  deranged^ 

After  the  master  of  a  mint  has 
performed  bis  duty  of  ascertain- 
mg  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  rest  is  of  easy 
operation,  and  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  :  and  then,  either  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bullion  is  melted 
and  issued  by  the  government  it- 
self, in  the  shape  of  coin ;  or  else, 
private  individuals  bring  to  the 
mint  a  certain  quantity  of  bullion 
of  a  certain  fineness ;  and  if  they 
get  back  the  same  quantity  in 
coin  of  the  same  fineness,  the  coin- 
age is  undertaken  and  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  government, 
and  which  expense  is  afterwards 
very  reasonably  levied  upon  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  taxes  $  but 
if  they  get  less  than  the  quantity 
they  bring,  either  in  weight  or 
fineness,  then  the  mint,  retains,  for 
the  benefit  of  government,  a  part 
of  the  bullion  as  a  set-oflF  for  the 
expense  <5f  the  coinage,  and  this 
is  a  seignorage. 

The  next  uiing  we  have  to  take 
as  an  established  point  is  this-* 
that  the  foiindation  of  the  coinage 
of  this  country  is  considered  to  be 
gold,  and  not  silver ;  and  for  this 
reason  gold  has  been  at  all  times, 
and  still  is,  a  l^gal  tender  to  any 
amount,  however  large;  but  sil- 
ver is  only  a  legal  tender  for  a 
small  amount,  which  at  one  time, 
I  believe,  was  limited  to  25/*,  but 
is  now  reduced,  I  believe,  to  40j. 

Still,  however,  and  even  with 
this  reduced  value  in  the  amount 
for  which  silver  is  a  legal  tender, 
it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  we 
have  two  legal  tenders;  and  as 
long  as  Msm  may  legally  be  given 
and  taken  in  payment  of,  and  as 
an  exchange  tor,  two  sovereigns. 


if  these  shillings,  when  compared 
with  the  gold  coin,  are  issued  at 
a  denomination  exceeding  thetr 
intrinsic  value,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  of  the  gold 
coin  would  disappear  as  regu£irly 
as  it  issued  from  the  mint ;  and 
then  the  establishing  gold  as  the 
foundation  of  our  currency  would 
only  exist  on  paper  and  upon  prin- 
ciple; but  in  point  of  fact  we 
should  only  have  a  silver  cur- 
rency :  and  then  this  silver  being 
only  a  legal  tender  for  small 
amounts,  would,  in  the  absence 
of  the  gold  whv:h  the  silver  had 
caused  to  disappear,  throw  us  in- 
to numberless  inconveniencies. 

We  have  now  to  examine  whe- 
ther, in  the  late  coinage,  the  real 
relative  value  between  gold  and 
silver  has  been  accurately  observed 
and  attended  to ;  or  whether 
some  error  has  not  been  commit* 
ted,  "which,  before  the  bank  can 
safely  return  to  cash  payments, 
will  render  a  revision  ot  the  whole 
system  necessary :  and  to  do  this, 
the  only  thing  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  needful  is,  candidly  to 
have  recourse  ^  history  and  to 
matter  of  fact. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  die 
mines  of  South  America,  the  re- 
lative value  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver has  experienced  a  regular  and 
progressive  alteration,  and  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  gold — that  is» 
gold  as  compared  with  silver  ha$ 
progressively  increased  in  value  ; 
and  silver,  as  compared  with  gold, 
has  progressively  decreased  in  va- 
lue. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  ^ 
and*Isa^lla,  viz.   from  1474*  to  . 
1516,  the  relative  value  between  ' 
gold  and  silver  in  Spain  was  as  I 
to  10  69-612ths;  in  the  year  1537* 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
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the  relative  value  was  fixed  as  I 
to  10  d71-612thsj  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  it  was  esta- 
blished as  1  to  12  143.1224.ths; 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  as 
1  to  18  l-3d;  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  as  1  to  15  371- 
S448ths;  and,  finally,  on  the  J  7th 
July,  1779,  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  was  fixed  as  1  to 
16. 

In  the  year  1641  Louis  XlII. 
of  France  issued  an  edict  which 
regulated  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver  at  the  French 
mints;  and  this  proportion  was 
established  as  1  to  13  1-half,  with 
the  view,  it  appears,  to  conform 
in  this  respect  to  the  regulations 
of  foreign  countries,  where  the 
proportions  are  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
low:— 

In  Germany,         as  1  to  12 
In  -England,  as  1  to  13 1.5th 

Inthe  Netherlands,  asl  tol2 1-half 
And  in  Spain,        as  1  to  13  l-3d 

These  regulations  lasted  about 
a  century,  .when  it  again  became 
necessary  to  alter  them :  and  ac- 
cordingly in  .the  year  1724  an 
edict  was  issued  bywhich  the  pro- 
portion between  gold  and  silver 
at  the  French  mints  was  fixed  as 
1  to  14  and  a  half: 

At  the  time  of  this  last  edict 
the  mmt  regulations  of  England 
established  the  proportion  between 
gol4  and  stiver  as  1  to  15  l-5th, 
and  they  have  remained  upon -the 
same  footing  till  the  late  new 
coinage. 

The  relative  value  between  gold 
and  silver  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  year  1780  stood  as 
follows : — 
At  Amsterdam,  as  1  to- 14  ^^ 

In  Francey     •    as  1  to  14  ^a^^i^ 
In  Spain, 
1818. 


«  1  to  15  T^ygfig. 


At  Venice,  as  1  to  14  ^y^Yo 
At  Genoa,  .  as  1  to  14  -j^^ 
At  Leghorn,  as  1  to  14  -^^^ 
In  Enghand,  as  1  to  15  ^>,^y^ 
At  Hamburgh,  as  1  to  14  -^a-ZJ^. 

But  in  many  of  these  countries 
and  places  the  gold  coin  as  com- 
pared with  siver  bang  permitted 
to  be  sold,  and  to  obtain  its  value 
in  the  market,  no  permanent  re- 
lative value  between  the  two  me- 
tals was  in  fact,  or  could  be,  esta- 
blished. 

From  what  I  have  state'd  it 
therefore  appears,  that  if  we  ex- 
cept Spain,  gold,  as  compared 
with  silver,  was  dearer  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe :  and  for  a  country  diat 
toolcgold,  and  not  silver,  for  the 
foundation  of  its  currency,  this 
deamess,  or  high  mint  price  of 
gold,  was  admirably  adapted^'  be- 
cause in  no  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Spain,  could  gold 
command  the  same  high  price 
that  it  did  in  England;  and  it 
therefore  followed  that  no  other 
country  was  so  likely  to  obtain 
and  secure  it. 

This  is  easily  illustrated  by  an 
example.  We  have  already  seen 
that  tne  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  in  France  was  as  1-  to 
14  and  a  half,  and  in  England  as 
1  to  15  l-5th ;  and  therefore,  if 
a  Frenchman  owed  an  English- 
man 15/.  4j.,  he  could  with  14/. 
10/.  discharge  that  debt— that  is, 
with  14/.  10/.  in  silver  he  could, 
in  France,  buy  that  quantity  of 
gold  which  in  England  would  sell 
for  15/.  4/. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
regulations  of  the  English  mint 
were  adapted  to  the  obtaining  a 
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supply  of  gold  instead  of  silver ; 
and  the  foundation  of  our  cur- 
rency being  gold^  and  not  silver, 
this  was  exactly  what  was  wanted. 

These  regulations  were  also  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  check  the  ex- 
portation of  ^oldy  either  in  bul- 
lion or  in  coin :  for,  being  in  a 
country  where,  as  compared  with 
silver,  it  was  at  a  higner  value, 
and  more  esteemed  tmin  in  other 
countries,  it  would  naturally  re- 
main there  till  some  urgent  ne- 
cessity, either  of  a  commercial  or 
political  nature,  should  drive  it 
from  thence:  or  that  other  na- 
tions, feeling  the  want  of  gold, 
should  not  only,  as  compared 
with  silver,  give  a  higher  price 
for  it  than  they  hitherto  had  done, 
but  also  a  higher  price  than  it 
would  obtain  in  this  country: 
and  something  of  this  kind  seems 
uniformly  and  regularly  to  have 
taken  place.  And  after  the  pe- 
riod I  have  last  alluded  to  (and 
indeed  before,  for  gold  at  chat 
time  was  constantly  selling  at  an 
agio  on  the.  continent)  another 
advance,  as  compared  with  silver, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  gold ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  the  evidence  of  two  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, who  were  examined  before 
the  bullion  CQmmittee,  Mr.  John 
Louis  GreflFulhe  and  Dr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Greffulhe,  who  had  supe- 
rior  means  of  information,  states 
the  market  prices  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver at  Hamburgh,  from  the  year 
1804  to  1810;  and  the  average 
price  of  the  former  during  these 
years  was  101,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  latter  27  10;  and 
this  fixes  the  relative  value  be- 
tween the  two  metal«  as  1  to  15 
64.100t]is.  He  also  sutes  the 
prices  of  gold  and  silver  at  Am- 


sterdam during  the  same  period ; 
and  this  statement  gives  an  aver- 
age price  of  13  l-4th  per  cent*  for 
gold,  and  of  25f«  1 3c.  per  marc 
for  silver;  and  this  again  fixes 
the  relative  value  between  gold 
and  stiver  as  1  to  15  9i>10ths. 

We  come  now  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Kelly,  who  appears  to 
have  given  very  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  committee,  as  to  the 
relative  value  between  gold  and 
silver  in  different  countries,  and 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qua* 
lified :  but  this  information  being 
too  voluminous  to  be  inserted 
here,  I  take  the  liberty  of  refer- 
ring you  to  the  Report  of  the  Bui* 
lion  Committee;  and  I  shaU  mere- 
ly take  notice  of  a  contradiction 
which  he  has  apparently  given  to 
the  evidence  ot  Mr.  Greffulhe,  I 
make  u&e  of  the  word  "  apparent- 
ly,'' because,  upon  investigation, 
it  will  be  found,  that  he  does  not 
contradict  Mr.  GreflFulhe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  lat- 
ter eentleman,  it  will  be  seen  that» 
by  tbe  average  msu-ket  price  of 
gold  and  silver  at  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam,  the  relative  value 
between  gold  and  silver  at  the 
former  place  was  as  1  to  15  64- 
lOOths ;  and  at  the  latter,  as  1  to 
15  9-lOths.  But  the  evidence  of 
the  former  gentleman.  Dr.  Kelly, 
makes  the  relative  value  between 
the  two  metals  at  the  former 
place,  as  1  to  14  83-lOOths ;  and 
at  the  latter,  as  I  to  14  63-IOOths. 
But  Dr.  Kelly  candidly  and  pro- 
perly states,  that  the  relative  va- 
lue between  the  two  metals  can- 
not be  permanently  determined 
either  at  Amsterdam  or  Ham- 
burgh :  and  in  making  his  calcu- 
lations, he  therefore  takes  the 
mint  regulations,  which,  however, 
could  be  no  criterion  in  places 
where 
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wiieregcildy  eidier  m  coin  or  biiI-> 
lion,  is  allowed  to  find  its  value 
in  die  market;  and  the  market 
prices  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Gref- 
fulhe  being  considerably  higher 
than  the  mint  regulations  refer- 
red to  by  Dr.  Kelly,  account 
at  once  for  this  apparent  contra- 
diction* 

After  this,  we  collect  very  im- 
portant information  from  the  evi* 
dence  of  a  Mr.  Allen,  who  was 
also  examined  before  the  said 
committee. 

This  gentleman  give?  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  past,  and  he  states  that  the 
produce  of  the  gold  mines  has 
been  constantly  diminishing,  and 
that  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
constantly  increasing;  and  the 
correctness  of  his  evidence  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  disputed ;  it  is 
sanctioned  by  experience,  and  by 
the  facts,  that  in  the  di£Ferent  va- 
riations that  have  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  gold  as  compared 
with  stiver,  this  variation  has  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  been  in  fa- 
vour of  gold. 

If  this  sute  of  things  continues, 
(which  it  probably  will  do,  unless 
new  gold  mines  are  discovered, 
or  that  those  already  discovered 
should  be  rendered  more  produc- 
tive,) it  will  follow  that  gold,  as 
compared  with  silver,  will  regu- 
larly and  progressively  (though 
imperceptibly)  become  dearer; 
and  that  silver,  as  compared  with 
gold,  will  as  regularly  and  pro- 
gressively become  cheaper. 

From  what  I  have  said,  this 
therefore  seems  to  result — ^that 
our  ancient  mint  regulations,  by 
making  gold  in  this  country  dear- 
er than  in  other  parts,  were  well 


adapted,  at  the  time,  to  obtain 
and  secure  a  regular  and  constant 
supply  of  gold ;  and  if  this  state 
of  things  had  continued,  they 
would  still  be  good;  but  every 
other  country  in  Europe  having 
either  changed  its  mint  regula- 
tions, or  allowed  one  of  the  me- 
tals, as  compared  with  the  other> 
to  fluctuate  and  find  its  own  va* 
lue,  (in  order  to  conform  to  that 
natural  variation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  which  proceeds 
from  the  different  produce  of  the 
mines  at  different  periods,)  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  mint  re* 
eulations  of  this  country  are  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  things;  for  they  would 
have  a  constant  tendency  (if  even 
they  had  been  adhered  to  in  the 
late  coinage^,  to  take  gold  out  of 
die  country,  and  lo  bring  in  silver 
—or,  in  other  words,  Uiat  while 
we  are  declaring  the  foundation 
of  our  currency  to  be  gold,  and 
not  silver,  we  take  the  most  efii* 
cacious  measures,  not  to  secure  a 
supply  of  gold  which  we  want, 
but  to  secure  a  supply  of  silver 
which  we  do  not  so  much  want> 
and  which  we  only  make  a  legal 
tender  for  small  payments. 

But  even  these  ancient  mint  re- 
gulations, ill  as  they  were  adapt* 
ed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
have  been  depa!*ted  from  in  the 
new  coinage  in  a  most  novel  and 
extraordinary  manner ;  and  while 
a  complete  and  incontrovertible 
chain  of  facts  and  evidence  pointed 
out  and  indicated  that  gold,  as 
compared  with  silver,  had  ad- 
vanced and  was  still  advancing 
in  price,  we  have  proceeded  in 
the  late  new  coinage  upon  the 
principle,  that  since  the  former 
mint  regulations  gold  had  not 
U2  only 
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only  become  cheaper,  but  materi- 
ally so. 

By  the  former  mint  regulations 
a  pound  of  silver  was  corned  into 
62  shillings,  which  weighed  a 
pound:  the  mint  price  of  silver 
was,  therefore,  5s,  2d.  per  ounce ; 
and  in  like  manner  a  pound  of 
gold  was  coined  into  4fif  guineas 
and  a  half,  which  weighed  a 
pound ;  -and,  therefore,  the  mint 
price  of  gold  was  3/.  17j.*10^. 
per  ounce; 

By  the  late  new  coinage  a 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  66 
shillings,  which  weigh  a  pound  ; 
but  as  the  mint  retains  four  of 
these  shiUings  as  a  seignorage,  the 
public  docs  not  get  the  pound  of 
silver  in  coin,  which  had  previ- 
ously existed  in  bullion;  but  it 
gets  62  pieces  of  money  called 
shillings,  but  which  only  weigh 
lloz.  5dwt.  llgrs.,  insteiid  of  a 
pound ;  and  then  this  establishes 
the  mint  price  of  silver  at  5s.  6d. 
per  ounce,  instead  of  5s.  2d.  as 
by  the  former  mint  regulations. 

So  much  for  the  silver  coinage ; 
but  in  the  gold  coinage  no  altera- 
tion was  intended  to  take  place, 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  by 
the  former  mint  regulations  a 
pound  of  gold  was  coined  into  44 
guineas  and  a  half,  each  passing  for 
21  shillings  ;  so  by  the  new  coin- 
age a  pound  of  gold  was  coined 
into  46  725-I,0b0th  sovereigns, 
each  passing  for  20  shillings  or  the 
new  silver  coinage,  and  therefore 
the  mint  price  of  gold  still  conti- 
nued at  3/.*I7j.  lO^d.  per  ounce. 

But  though  no  alteration  vras 
intended,  yet  in  point  of  fact  a 
▼cry  practical  and  material  alter- 
ation took  place;  for  the  silver 
coinage,  as  compared  with  the 
former  mint  regulations,  being 
deficient  in  point  of  weight,  and 


3/.  17/.  10^.  of  this  deficient  sil- 
ver being  still  declared  equivalent 
to  an  ounce  of  the  new  gold  coin- 
age, it  followed  that,  instead  of 
the  former  mint  regulations  which 
established  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  as  1  to  15  l-5th, 
the  new  regulations  in  point  of 
fact  established  this  relative  Value 
as  1  to  14  I60-l,000ths,  while  the 
proportion  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver bullion  in  the  market  was  at 
that  time  as  J  to  about  15  l-4th, 
and  on  the  continent  as  1  to  15 
and  a  half  to  16. 

The  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
changes is  one  of  considerable  in- 
tricacy ;  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
must  be  well  understood  before  the 
general  subject  of  money  can  be 
clearly  and  fully  apprehended  :  it 
is  also  a  subject  of  great  moment. 
The  importance  ofit  will  appear, 
if  we  reflect  that  when  the  ex- 
changes are  unfavourable,  we  buy 
foreign  commodities  dear,  while 
foreigners  purchase  our  commodi- 
ties cheap.  For  let  us  suppose  the 
par  of  exchange  between  this  coun- 
try and  France  to  be  24  francs, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  24  francs 
are  the  par  of  20  shillings ;  and 
that  24  francs  are  the  price  of 
any  given  commodity  in  France, 
whicn  is  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try :  it  is  plain  that  while  the  ex- 
change is  at  par,  that  is,  while 
20  of  our  shiUings  will  purchase 
a  bill  for  24  francs  on  Paris,  that 
commodity  will  cost  in  London 
only  its  price  in  Paris,  increased 
by  freight,  insurance,  and  the  re- 
gular profit  of  the  importer :  but 
if  the  exchange  becomes  unfa- 
vourable, that  is,  if  it  requires  22 
shillings  instead  of  20  to  purchase 
a  bill  on  Paris  for  24  francs,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  price  of 
the  commodity  will  be  raised  to 
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the  consumer  here,  two  shillings. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  24  francs  in 
Paris  being  able  to  command  a 
bill  on  London  for  22  shillings, 
mstead  of  20s, y  English  commo- 
dities must  be  reduced  in  price  in 
Paris,  in  the  same*  proportion. 

The  rise  aind  fall  in  the  ex- 
changes, like  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  price  of  any  other  commodi- 
ties,  must  depend  on  a  variation 
in  the  proportions  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand ;  but  the 
natural  and  average  price  of  a 
commodity,  that  is,  the  pripe  it 
will  and  must  bear,  when  the 
supply  and  demand  are  perfectly 
equal,  is  a  point  that  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined  by  poli- 
tical oeconomists.  With  regard 
to  the  par  of  exchange,  however, 
there  is  little  difficulty ;  it  must 
be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  or  silver  contained  in 
the  coins  of  the  two  countries: 
thus,  suppose  there  is  just  as  much 
gold  in  a  louis  as  in  a  sovereign, 
the  louis  will  be  the  par  of  the 
sovereign,  and  vice  versa;  and 
suppose  that  20  of  our  shillings 
contain  as  much  silver  as  24* 
francs,  tlie  par  will  be  20  shillings 
'  to  24?  francs ;  and  when  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  bills  of  ex- 
change are  exactly  equal,  a  bill 
on  Paris  for  a  louis  will  be  pur- 
chased in  London  for  a  sovereign, 
and  a  bill  for  24  francs  will  be 
purchased  for  20  shillings.  Any 
alteration  therefore  in  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  silver  contained  in 
the  coins,  though  they  are  still 
called  by  tbe  same  name,  it  is  ob- 
vious must  alter  the  par  of  ex- 
change. 

That  a  paper  circulation  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  a 
metallic  circulation  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  that  we  could  not  have 


carried  on  the  late  arduous  and 
most  expensive  contest,  vdfh  a 
metallic  circulation,  or  even  with 
a  paper  circulation  convertible  in- 
to coin  on  demand,  must  also  be 
admitted.  And  it  may  even  be 
doubted,  whether  coin  can  be  pro- 
cured and  retained  in  this  coun- 
try adequate  to  pay  the  enormous 
taxes  with  which  it  is  at  present 
burthened  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
country  with  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  60  millions  annually,  and 
with  the  prices  of  all  articles  high 
in  the  same,  proportion,  must  re- 
quire a  much  larger  amount  of 
circulating  medium  than  a  coun- 
try taxed  as  this  was  before  the 
first  French  revolutionary  war, 
only  to  about  15  millions  annu- 
ally, and  with  prices  equally  low. 
But  the  evils  and  disadvantages 
of  a  paper  currency  are  at  lease 
equally  obvious,  and  in  many 
points  of  view  truly  alarming. 
So  long  as  the  circulation  is  me- 
tallic, the  prices  of  commodities 
must  rise  slowly  and  gradually, 
and  all  nearly  in  tlie  same  propor- 
tion ;  and  when  they  rise  very 
high  in  any  particular  country, 
they  will  soon  be  reduced  by  impor- 
tations from  other  countries :  this 
cannot  however  be  the  case,  where 
die  circulation  is  of  paper  not 
corivertible  into  money  :  the  ease 
and  little  expense  with  which  it 
may  be  manufactured,  and  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  issue  it,  natu- 
rally tend  to  its  increase,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  prices  will  rise  ra- 
pidly, and  unequally  ;— evils  the 
worst  that  can  befall  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  any 
country  ;  and  these  evils  cannot 
be  checked  or  done  away  by  im- 
portation from  foreign  countr.ies, 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  cir- 
U  S  culating 
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culatmg  medium  common  to  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

Another  evil  of  paper  currency 
consists  in  the  aid  it  gives  to  spe- 
culation and  overtrading ;  hence. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
real  prosperity  of  a  country,  that 
possesses  a  paper  circulation  only. 
At  the  very  time  when  every  thing 
seems  flourishing — when  trade  is 
carried  on  rapidly  and  extensive- 
ly . — when  wealth  seems  to  a- 
bound»  and  credit  to  be  placed  on 
a  stable  and  permanent  founda- 
tion ; — all  may  be  hollow,  un- 
sound, and  superficial ;  and  the 
slightest  touch,  even  the  breath- 
ing of  a  suspicion,  may  dash  the 
whole  fabric  to  the  ground. 

If  those  only  were  the  suflFerers 
who  had  traded  beyond  their 
means,  or  who  had  accommoda- 
ted such  persons  with  the  means 
of  doing  soi  there  would  be  no 
^CTeat  cause  for  pity  or  lamenta- 
'  tion.  But  let  us  consider  what 
is  the  real  case,  especially  in 
country  places  : — A  banker  there 
accommodates  several  persons 
with  his  notes  ;  these  persons  en- 
gage in  speculations  which  do  not 
suceed ;  their  ruin  brings  on  the 
Tuin  of  the  banker  ;  his  notes  are 
no  longer  of  any  value.  But  who 
are  the  principal  sufiPerers  ?  Un- 
doubtedly the  labouring  classes : 
for  country  notes  being  for  the 
most  part  1/.  notes,  chiefly  be- 
come their  property,  being  re- 
ceived as  wages,  &c.  and  the  loss 
of  a  very  few  of  them  must  be 
Tery  serious  to  a  labouring  man. 
It  is  calculated  that,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  so  many  country  banks, 
which  took  place  a  few  years 
since,  nearly  five  millions  was  lost, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  tliis  loss  must  have  fsdlen 
on  the  labouring  classes. 


The  last  evil  attendant  upon  a 
paper  circulation  to  whicti  we 
shall  advert,  consists  in  the  nu- 
merous forgeries  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  This,  however,  principally 
applies  to  the  bank  of  England 
notes  $  for  the  country  bankers^ 
deeming  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  their  notes,  to 
pay  even  the  forged  ones,  take 
every  precaution  in  their  power 
to  prevent  forgeries.  That  such 
has  not  been  the  conduct  of  the 
bank  of  England  is  as  surprising 
and  unaccountable,  as  it  is  noto- 
rious. The  foUov^ng  statements 
present  some  extraordinary  and 
alarming  facts. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts 
presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  the  amount  of  the  sums 
paid  by  the  public  to  the  bank,  as 
a  remuneration  for  receiving  the 
contributions  on  loans,  indepen- 
dent of  the  annual  expense  of  ma- 
nagement, from  the  year  1793  to 
1816  inclusive,  is  897,086/.  7s.  Sd. 
That  the  number  of  notes  disco- 
vered by  the  bank  to  have  been 
forged  from  the  1st  June  1812 
to  10  April  1818,  distinguishing 
those  from  1/.  to  30/.  and  upwards, 
is  one  hundred  and  tblriy-one  tboum 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty-oae* 
—That  the  total  expense  of  prose- 
cutions for  forgeries,  or  uttering 
forged  notes,  from  1st  March 
1797  to  1st  April  1818,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  148,370/.  9s.  Sd. 
That  the  nominal  value  of  tlie 
notes,  of  which  payment  was  re- 
fused, from  1st  January  1816  to 
10th  April  1818,  is  74,760/.  and 
that  the  nominal  value  of  forged 
notes  paid  by  the  bank  for  the 
same  period,  which  was  afterwards 
recovered  on  the  forgeries  bemg 
detected,  amounted  only  to  75X 
To  show  the  great  and  alarming 
increase 
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increase  of  forgeries  of  bank  of 
England  notes,  the  whole  expense 
of  their  prosecutions  in  the  year 
1797  was  only  about  1500/.,  while 
in  the  first  tliree  months  of  the 
present  year  it  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  nineteen  thott" 
sand  eight  hundred  and  ninety* 
founds  / 

The  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  prosecuted  for  forging, 
uttering,  or  having  in  their  pos- 
session, forged  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England,  as  certified  by  their 
solicitor,  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  10th  of  April  last  (little 
more  than  three  months),  amounts 
to  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  129! 

We  have  said  that  the  conduct 
of  the  bank  of  England  is  sur- 
prbing  and  unaccountable  :  they 
do  not  pay  their  forged  notes,  and 
so  far  they  do  not  incur  the  ex- 
pense to  which  country  bankers 
are  liable  from  this  source :  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  if 
they  paid  them,  and  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  forgeries,  as  the 
country  bankers  do,  their  expense 
would  not  be  much  less  than  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  prosecu- 
ting for  forgeries.  One  is  aln^ost 
disposed  to  think  that  they  derived 
satisfaction  from  such  prosecu- 
tions^ but  the  idea  is  too  dread- 
ful to  be  entertained, — ^That,  how- 
ever,  they  did  not  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  forgery  has 
long  been  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country  ;  and  at  last,  in  1818, 
the  verdicts  of  three  diflFerent  ju- 
ries proved  that  they  were  re- 
solved no  longer  to  sacrifice  so 
many  victims  tor  the  commission 
of  a  crime  which  they  thought 
might  be  prevented. 

indeed  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  the  con- 


ducting of  prosecutions  for  forge- 
ries was  extraordinary  and  highly 
blameable;    and  some  of  their 
previous  steps  were  not  less  so : 
they  forcibly  kept  such  notes  as 
were  presented  to  them,  and  which 
they  declared  to  be  forged,  though 
if  they  were  forged  they  could  not 
be  their  property  :   they  even  at* 
tempted  to  prosecute  a  person  for* 
feloijy,  merely  because  he  would" 
not  give  up  a  note  which  they* 
declared  to  be  forged.  When  they^^ 
found  that    the  public  indigna^ 
'  tion  was  roused  against    them» 
they  took    upon    themselves   to 
change  the  operation  of  the  law^ 
and  to  select  their  victims.  Some 
they  prosecuted  on    the  capitab 
charge  of  uttering  notes  knowing 
thefti  to  be  forgea ;  some  on  the 
minor  charge  of  having  forged 
notes  in  their  possession,  though 
the  proof  in  the  latter  case  was- 
solely  derived  from  the  persons- 
having  uttered  such  notes,    The- 
evidence  they  adduced  also  W»' 
(till  the  juries  obliged  them  to  be 
»ore  direct  and  strong)  extremely 
vague  and  unsatisfactory :— that 
the  note  was  forged  was  proved, 
not  by  the  person  whose  name 
was  forged,  but  by  the  inspector 
of  bank  notes,  though  there  was 
evidence  that  forged  notes  had 
been  paid  at  the  bank  of  England 
as  genuine  notes  ;  and  there  was 
frequently  a  want  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  ,the  note  produced  in 
court  as  a  forgery,  was  actually 
the  note   that  had  been  uttered 
by,  or  been  in  possession  of  the 
prisoner.  . 

At  length  parliament  resolved 
to  interfere ;  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  preventing  forgery. 
They  have  not  made  their  final  re- 
port J  and  the  nature  of  their  pre* 
U  4>  liminary 
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liminary  report,  as  well  as  the 
great  delay  that  has  intervened 
since  it  was  given,  are  circum- 
stances that  rather  damp  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  That 
forgery  will  be  entirely  prevented, 
it  is  too  much  to  expect;  hut  that 
a  great  deal  maybe  done  to  render 
it  less  frequent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  when  we  reflect  that  couh* 
try  bank  notes  are  seldom  forged ; 
and  that  in  the  United  States, 
measures  had  been  adopted  by  the 
pripcipal  banks  there,  which  have 
reiKlered  forgeries  almost  imprac- 
ticable, and  of  comparatively  very 
rare  occurrence. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  submitted 
to  the  house  of  commons  his  new 
plan  for  regulating  the  paper  cir- 
culation  of  England  :  one  part  of 
that  plan  was  to  continue  the  re- 
striction on  the  cash-payments  of 
the  bank  of  England  till  July 
1819 ;  and  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchange,  as  well  as  the 
high  price  of  gold  bullion,  whipb 
Wf .  Vansittart  ascribed  solely  to 
the  foreign  loans,— were  assigned 
by  him  as  his  reasons  for  again 
putting  off  the  period  when  cash- 
payments  would  be  resumed* 

The  other  part  of  his  plan  re- 
lated entirely  to  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland  :— 
the  act  was  not  to  extend  to  Scot- 
land, the  known  respectability  of 
the  Scotch  banks  being  thought  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  due 
payment  of  theirnotes.  The  object 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  to  give  increased  security  to  the 
paper  issued  by  the  country  banks : 
for  this  purpose  every  l^anker, 
after  the  5  th  of  July  1820,  was  to 
be  required  to  lodge  security  for 
all  notes  which  he  issued  imder  5L 
either  by  forwarding  to  the  com- 


missioners for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  the  small  notes 
issued,— to  pay  so  much  into  the 
bank,  or  to  transfer  5tock  to 
double  the  aniount.-«This  act, 
however,  was  not  passed  into  a 
law,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
and  universaKopposition  it  expe- 
rienced from  the  country  bankers. 

Indeed  it  was  evident  that  it 
would  have  cut  up  all  their  pro- 
fits, or  nearly  so  ;  their  princi- 
pal issues  are  in  notes  under  the 
value  of  /5/.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  country  banker  had  notes  under 
this  value  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/. ;  by  this  act  it 
was  proposed  that  he  should  lodge 
20,000/.  in  the  bank  of  England. 
But  as  the  profit  of  circmatin? 
notes  consists  exactly  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  value 
of  the  gold  or  other  securities  de- 
posited by  the  banker,  or  kept  in 
his  coffers  as  a  fund  for  paying 
them,  it  is  evident,  that  if  they 
were  obliged  to  deposit  the  full 
value  of  tlie  notes  which  they 
issued  under  5L  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  issue  them  would  be  taken 
away. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed  it  is  highly  desirable,  if 
it  were  practicable,  to  devise  some 
means,  which  would  ascertain  and 
secure  the  stability  of  country 
banks  :  if  their  stability  could  be 
ascertained  and  secured,  and  if 
the  same  measure  would  operate 
to  prevent  their  being  too  lavish 
and  indiscriminate  in  their  ac- 
commodations, country  banks  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  benefit  to 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  great 
advantage  of  banks  consists  in 
this ;  that  whereas  before  their  es- 
tablishment,  a  large  portion  of 
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the  ciirculating  inedtum  was  lock- 
ed up  in  coffers,  completely  use- 
less— it  is  now  put  into  active 
operation  J  that  is,  it  is  paying 
labour,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  While 
the  operations  of  country  banks 
are  confined  to  this,  they  must  do 

f;ood ;  they  must  also  do  good 
though  it  is  a  more  hazardous  spe- 
cies of  good)  when  they  give  fa- 
cilities to  credit  in  cases  where  ca- 
pital does  not  actually  exist. 

The  nature  of  the  advantage 
which  a  country  may  derive  from 
banks  pi;operly  constituted  and 
prudently  managed  is  admirably 
pointed  out,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations;  and  though  this  is  a 
work  generally  known,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  giving  the 
extract,  as  topics  of  political  oeco- 
nomy  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood^  while  in  the  present  state  of 
■  this  country,  it  is  a  science,  espe- 
cially that  branch  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  circulating  medium, 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  and 
deeply  studied. 

•*  When  paper  is  substituted  in 
the  room  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the 
whole  circulating  capital  can  sup- 
ply, may  be  increased  by  the 
whole  value  of  gold  and  silver 
which  used  to  be  employed  in 
purchasing  them.  The  whole  va- 
lue of  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion and  distribution,'  is  added  to 
the  goods  which  are  circulated 
and  distributed  by  means  of  it. 
The  operation,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  that  of  the  undertaker 
of  some  great  work,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  improvement 
in  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old 
machinery,  and  adds  the  difference 


between  its  price  and  that  of  the 
new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to 
the  fun^  from  which  he  furnishes 
materials  and  wages  to  his  work- 
men. 

"  What  is  the  proportion  which 
the  circulating  money  of  any  coun- 
try bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by 
means  of  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  has  been 
computed  by  different  authors  at 
a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth, 
and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that 
value.  But  how  small  soever  the 
proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  may  bear  to  the  whole 
value  of  the  annual  produce — as 
but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
small  part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  industry, — it  must  always  bear 
a  very  considerable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by 
the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold 
and  silver  necessary  for  circula- 
tion is  reduced  to,-  perhaps,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  former  quantity,  if  the 
value  of  only  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  four-fifths  be  added  to 
the  funds  which  are  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  industry,  it 
must  make  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  in- 
dustry, and,  consequently,  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour, 

"  An  operation  of  this  kind  has, 
within  these  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  yeafs,  been  performed  in 
Scotland,  by  the  erection  of  new 
banking  companies  in  almost 
every  considerable  town,  and  even 
in  some  country  villages.  The 
effects  of  it  have  been  precisely 
those  above  described.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  country  is  almost  en- 
tirely carried  on  by  means  of  the 
paper  of  those  different  banking 
companies, 
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companies^  with  which  purchases 
and  payments  of  all  kinds  are 
commonly  made.  Silver  very  sel- 
dom appears  except  in  the  change 
of  a  twenty  shillings  bank  note, 
and  gold  still  seldomer.  But 
though  the  conduct  of  all  those 
di£Ferent  companies  has  not  been 
unexceptionable,  and  has  accord- 
ingly  required  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  regulate  it ;  the  country, 
notwithstanding,  has  evidently  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  their 
trade.  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow doubled  in  about  fifteen  years 
after  tlie  first  erection  of  the  banks 
there ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land has  more  than  quadrupled 
since  the  first  erection  of  the  two 
public   banks   at  Edinburgh,  of 


which  the  one,  called  The  Bank 
of  Scotland,  was  established  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1695 ;  the 
other,  called  The  Royal  Bank,  by 
royal  charter  in  1727.  Whedier 
tlie  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in 
general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
m  particular,  has  really  increased 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  daring 
so  ^ort  a  period,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  If  either  of  them  has 
increased  in  this  proportion,  it 
seems  to  be  an  eflPect  too  great  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  ope- 
ration of  this  cause.  That  the  trade 
and  industry  of  Scotland,  how* 
ever,  have  increased  very  consi- 
derably during  this  period,  and 
that  the  banks  nave  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  this  increase,  cannot 
be  doubted." 


CHAPITER  XII. 

JState  of  the  Finances  during  the  Year  1 8 1 8 — Revenue — Expenditure'-' 
National  Debt — Sinking  Fund^^Siocks — Intentioti  of  paying  off  the 
5  and  ^  per  Cents^-^Cr  cation  of  a  S^perCetit,  Stock — General  Remarks » 


THERE  are  two  circum- 
stances very  surprising  in  re- 
lation to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statements  can  be  presented 
under  such  various  and  different 
points  of  view,  and  made  up  in 
such  different  modes,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  gain  a  full 
and  clear  insight  into  uieir  actual 
result :  hence  we  obser%'e,  that 
while  the  finances  or  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented by  one  class  as  improving, 
they  are  represented  by  another 
class,  as  at  least  stationary,  and 
affording  no  pleasant  or  satisfac- 
tory prospects.  And  each  class 
confidently    appeals    to    official 


statements  on  the  subject.  The 
other  circumstance  is,  Uiat  truths 
acknowledged  by  all,  which,  if 
they  referred  to  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  an  individual,  would  be 
regarded  with  alarm  and  consi- 
dered indicative  of  a  ruinous  state 
of  affairs,  are  not  considered  in 
the  same  light  when  tliey  are  an- 
nounced with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  complicated,  con- 
fused, and  perplexing  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  respecting  the 
finances  of  the  country  are  made 
up  and  exhibited  annually  :  the 
very  details,  which  are  given,  it  is 
said,  in  order  that  it  may  be  per- 
ceived 
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cexved  accurately  and  minutely 
bow  the  a£Fairs  of  the  nation  are 
going  on,  become,  from  the  want 
of  a  plain  and  simple  principle 
and  plan,  the  sources  of  per- 
plexity. Where  the  general  plan 
18  simple  and  well  described  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  details  are 
easily  followed  and  understood  ; 
but  where  tlie  plan  is  compli- 
cated and  obscure,  the  details 
give  much  less  insight  and  satis- 
iaction  than  the  general  result' 
would  afford.  That  the  plan  of 
keeping  and  exhibiting  me  ac- 
counts of  the  nation  might  be  sim- 
plified, there  can  be  no  doubt,-^ 
their  magnitude  would  not  ope- 
rate against  such  simplicity.  The 
affairs  of  the  most  extensive  mer- 
chant in  the  city  of  London,  if 
conducted  on  a  good  plan,  and 
with  order  and  regularity,  are 
as  simple  and  easily  understood, 
and  managed  with  as  much  ease, 
as  those  of  the  pettiest  trader. 
At  any  rate,  even  though  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  affairs 
andkeeping  the  accounts  of  the  na- 
tion should  not  be  simplified ;  yet 
surely,  when  those  accounts  sire 
exhibited  annually  to  the  country, 
they  might  be  arranged  on  such 
a  plan,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  difference  of  opinion  could 
be  entertained,  by  comparing  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  qf  two 
years  together,  whether  our  fi- 
nances were  improving  or  the  re- 
verse. 

The  other  remark  we  offered  is 
of  still  more  importance.  If  we 
saw  an  individual  unable  to  pay 
hu  nuay,  as  it  is  emphatically  term- 
ed, without  annually  borrowing  a 
large  sum  of  money — ^we  certainly 
should  be  disposed  to  entertain  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  cir- 
cumstances; and  we. should  re- 


commend him  either  to  increase 
his  means,  by  extending  his  trade, 
or,  if  that  were  impracticable,  to 
diminish  his  expenses.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  hear  congratulation 
that  the  country  can  make  up 
for  tlie  deficiency  of  its  means,  by 
borrowing  money !  and  how  little 
dread  and  apprehension  are  in  ge- 
neral felt  or  exhibited,  though  me 
alarming  facts  are  notorious,  that 
our  national  debt  approaches  one 
thousand  millions,  and  that  an- 
nually we  are  obliged  to  borrow 
at  least  fifteen  millions ;  and  that 
these  things  are  so,  while  we  are 
at  peace,  and  have  been  so  nearly 
five  years ! 

We  stated  in  our  last  volume 
that  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  beginning  to  improve :  this 
arose  from  two  causes,  one  of 
which  was  satisfactory,  the  other 
not  so.  The  first  cause  was  the 
improvement  of  our  internal  and 
external  trade :  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
great  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, taking  place  rapidly, 
and  necessarily  affecting  some  ar- 
ticles before  it  reached  others, 
caused  great  distress:  this  distress, 
arising  from  temporary  causes, 
gradually  subsided :  the  revenue 
of  excise  improved ;  and  that  re- 
venue, arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  justly  regarded  as  a  good 
criterion  of  their  means  and  con- 
dition. The  second  cause  of  in- 
crease of  revenue,  to  which  we  al- 
luded, was  not  so  satisfactory :  it 
consisted  in  the  extreme  strictness, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  harsh- 
ness and  injustice,  with  which  the 
taxes  were  levied.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  assessed 
taxes. 

Before  we  give  some*account  of 
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the  finances  of  the  year  1818,  it 
may  be  proper  to  exhibit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  1817>  formed 
from  an  abstract  of  a  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  finance. 

From  their  statements  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  in  Great  Britain  the  to- 
tal permanent  revenue  for  the 
year  1817  fell  short  of  the  estimate 
by  1,984,546/.,  which  being  more 
than  compensated  by  a  receipt  of 
2,231, 95  lA  of  arrears  of  property 
tax,  and  of  68,580/,  of  other  unap- 
propriated  war  duties,  making  to- 
gether 2,330,531/.,  there  was,  up- 
on  the  whole,  an  excess  beyond 
the  estimate  of  345,985/. :  while 
in  Ireland  there  wa^  a  deficit  of 
585,889/.,  from  which  the  above 
excess  being  deducted,  the  diiFe- 
rence  between  .the  estimate  and 
the  actual  produce  of  the  revenue 
in  the  united  kingdom  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  remainder,  being 
only  239,904/.  upon  a  sum  of 
51,905,000/. 

It  also  appears,  that  in  the  year 
ended  the  5ih  of  April  1818,  a 
considerable  increase  took  place 
in  the  revenue  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
difference  between  the  receipt  and 
the  estimate  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
that  period  reduced  to  1,245,550/. 

In  Ireland  the  revenue  likewise 
experienced  some  improvement  in 
this  period,  the  amount  being  only 
529,131/.  below  the  estimate. 

The  general  increase  of  the  re- 
venue, nowever,  appears  more 
particularly  shown  by  a  compara- 
tive statement  which  the  commit- 
tee proceed  to  make,  between  the 
income  of  the  quarter  which  clo- 
sed on  the  5th  of  April  1818  with 
the  corresponding  quarterof  1 817. 
In  stating  this  contrast,  the  com- 
mittee very  properly  exclude  the 
property  tax  and  other  war  duties, 


in  order  to  show  tlie  real  im- 
provement of  those  duties  only 
which  constitute  the  permanent 
revenue.  The  result  of  this  com- 
parison is  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  quarter  ended  6th  of  April 
1818,  for  Great  Britain,  of 
739,000/.,  and  for  Ireland,  of 
56,760/.,  making  upon  the  whole, 
an  increase  of  795,769/.,  but 
which  would  have  been  conside- 
rably, greater,  if  the  produce  of 
the  sugar  duties  had  been  divided 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pre- 
sent as  in  the  last  year  between 
the  two  quarters  ending  the  5th 
of  January  and  5th  of  April.  In 
consequence  of  the  expected  rise 
in  the  average  price  of  sugar  to 
that  point  at  which  it  becomes 
chargeable  with  an  additional 
duty  of  3j.  per  cwt.  a  great  quan- 
tity then  in  bond  was  taken  out 
for  home  consumption  immedi- 
ately before  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter ending  the  5th  of  January  last, 
from  which  period  the  additional 
duty,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
merchants,  became  payable.  By 
this  anticipated  payment  of  the 
duties,  the  produce  of  the  January 
quarter  was  greatly  swelled,  and 
a  corresponding  deficit  occasioned 
in  the  produce  of  the  succeeding 
quarter. 

The  committee  observe,  that 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  melioration 
oif  the  revenue  in  a  single  quarter, 
or  to  build  upon  that  circum- 
stance alone  a  very  sanguine  hope 
of  a  permanent  amendment,  if  it 
were  not  manifestly  the  conse- 
quence of  an  extensive  and  impor- 
tant change  in  the  gener^  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view, 
the  committee  enter  into  a  variety 
of  observations  on  the  component 
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part^  of  the  accounts  laid  before 
them-— particularly  the  customs 
and  excise — the'  tenor  of  which 
affords  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  growing  improvement  than 
is  to  be  found  even  in  their  total 
amounts. 

From  the  incomeof  the.country, 
the.  committee  next  proceed  to 
the  head  of  expenditure. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the 
yearl  81 7amountedto  68,096,245/. 
of  which  there  was  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  debt  the  sum  of 
15,139>3S9/.»  leaving  an  expendi- 
ture of  52,956,906/.,  which  being 
coiXFasted  w4th  the  actual  income, 
amounting,  with  the  produce  of 
thd  old-  stores  and  the  lottery,  to 
52,302,210/.,  thereappears  to  have 
been  .a  difBerence  between  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  receipts,  within 
the  year,  of  654,696/. 

In  the  statement  of  the  current 
year,  we  observe  an  excess  in  the 
probable  expenditure  beyondthe 
estimate  formed  by  the  committee 
lastyear^amounting  to  2,872,606/.; 
but  if  we  -exclude  the  sum  of 
1 5,392,467/.,  which  stands  appro- 
priated tothe  reductiotvof-the  na- 
tional debt,  it  does  appear  that 
the  real  expenditure,  estimated 
at  52,697,014/.,  will  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  income,  which  is 
compted  at  52,505,364/. 

The  committee,  agreeablv  to 
the  instructions  of  theoouse, have 
added.a  general  view  o£  the  pro- 
bable expenditnre  fdr  the  year 
18I9.  Supposing  no  extraordi« 
nary  charges  to  occur,  they  calcu- 
late that  the  whole  expenditure 


will  amount  to  66,668/XX)/.,  in- 
cluding 14,918,000/.  for  the  re- 
demption of  debt ;  so  that  con- 
trasting the  actual  charge  of  next 
year  exclusive  of  this  sum  for  the 
redeipption  of  debt,  with  the  in- 
come for  next  year,  which  ifresti- 
mated  at  52,500^000/.,  there  will 
be  a  balance  in  the  country's  fa- 
vour of  1,413,000/. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
any  improvement  of  the  rerenue, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  every  dimi- 
nution of  expense  that  may  be 
made  in  future  years  on  the  other, 
will  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
fiurplus  annBeUy,  applicable  to 
the  diminution  of  the  public  debt; 
•an  object  to -which,  the  committee 
justly  observe,  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament and  the  exertions  of  par- 
liament cannot  be  too  steadfastly 
directed. 

The  committee  conclude  by  re- 
peating an  anticipation  which 
-they  ventured  last  year^  that  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
four  and  five  per  cents,  must, 
undera  continuance  of  the  present 
favourable  prospects,  and  with  the 
growing  abundance  of  capital  in 
the  country,  comribute,  at  no  di-> 
stant  period,  in  a  very  material 
degree,  tq  the  reduction  of  that 
load  of  debt,  but  for  which  die 
retrenoe  of  liie  oountry  would  be 
more  than  equal  to  all  ihe  charges 
upon  it. 

^bat  the*  revenue  continued  to 
improve  in  the  course  of  the  year 
•1818  is  apparent'from  the  follow- 
ing statement. 


An 
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An  account  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  .exclusive 
of  the  war  duty  on  malt  and  property,  in  the  years  and  ^oavten 
ended  5th  of  July  1817  and  5th  of  July  1818,  showkig  the  mcrease 
or  decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 

Years  eo&ig  5th  July. 


1817. 

1818. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs    •    • 
Excise    . 
Stamps  •    •  • 
Post  office  •    • 
Assessed  taxes 
Land  taxes     . 
Miscellaneous. 

^8,268.501 
20,716,612 
6,030,997 
1,360,000 
5,933,664 
1,187,413 
262,704 

4^^10,000,379 
21,179,1)14 
6,443,768 
1,333,000 
6,169,009 
1,163,621 
517,669 

«gl,731,878 
462,502 
412,771 

'235,345 

'25*4,965 

^^27,000 
23,972 

• 

43,759.891 

46,806,560 

3,097,461 
50,792 

50,792 

Deduct  decrease 

Actual  incr< 
pared  with 

Quarters 

?ase,  as  com-  \ ' 

1817     . :: 

3,04g,669 

ended  5th  Jul 

r- 

I8I7. 

1818. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs    .    . 
Excise    •    .  . 
Stamps     •     • 
Post  office  •    . 
Assessed  tsutes 
Land  taxes 
Miscellaneous. 

«6*1 ,709,613 

4,694,734 

1,589,615 

323,000 

2,216,806 

464,664 

62,160 

je  1,857,144 

5,637,801 

1,599,814 

324,000 

2,208,976 

441,220 

112,282 

^   147,531 

943,067 

10,199 

1,000 

... 

50il22 

4^,830 
.  2S,4« 

11,060,592 

12,181,237 

1,151,919 
31,274 

•  31,274 

Deduct  decrease 

Actual  increase  on  the") 
quarter        .        .  .J 

1,120,645 

In 
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In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  vo- 
lume will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  income  of,  and  charge  upon, 
the  consolidated  fund  in  the  year 
ending  5th  of  January  1819 ;  and 
also  an  account  of  the  public 
funded  debt  of  the  united  king- 
dom, as  it  stood  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. We  shall,  in  the  present 
place,  only  gWe  tne  general 
results;  premising  that  the  in- 
come of,  and  charee  upon,  the 
consolidated  fund  does  not  in- 
clude, on  the  one  hand,  the  charge 
for  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
country,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  by  which 
that  establishment  is  supported. 

The  produce  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  Gre^t  Britain  for 
the  year  ending  5th  of  January 
1819,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
44,609,752/. ;  and  that  of  Ireland 
to  4,580,978/. ;  making  a  total  of 
rather  more  than49,000,000/.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  at  the  same  period  to 
the  sum  of  44,397,884/. ;  and  of 
Ireland  to  2,310,222/.  The  prin- 
cipal charge  on  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Great  Britain  consists 
in  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
28,160,073/.;  the  next  heaviest 
charge  consists  in  the  sinking 
fund,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
14,435,949/.  The  civil  list  a- 
mounts  to  the  sum  of  1,028,000/. ; 
and  the  pensions  to  457,678/.  The 
capital  funded  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tarn  and  Ireland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1818,  amounted  to 
780,157,160/.:  the  interest,  to 
29,134,098/. ;  the  sinking  fund, 
to  14,739,966/.:  and  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  debt  to  276,730/. 
making  a  total  charge  of 
44,150,795/.  for  the  total  annual 


charge.  The  total  amount  of 
capital  redeemed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  amounted  to 
281,179,371/. 

AH  this,  however,  refers  only 
to  the  income  of,  and  charge  upon, 
the  consolidated  fund  ;  and  does 
not  comprehend  either  our  peace 
establishment  or  the  means  of 
keeping  it  up.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  heaviest  charges  of  our  peace 
establishment  are  the  army  and 
navy.  Ever  since  the  peace,  a 
strong  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested by  ministers  to  reduce  the 
navy  very  much,  and  not  to  re- 
duce  the  army  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion ;  though  it  must  be 
obvious,  both  from  the  nature  of 
this  country,  and  from  the  foreign 
nation  which  is  most  likely  to  op- 
pose and  rival  us,  that,  if  war 
should  break  out,  our  navy  must 
be  our  principal  means  of  defence 
and  annoyance. 

According  to  the  army  esti- 
mates for  tlie  year  1818,  the  army 
has  been  reduced  to  about  91,000 
men  ;  and  the  reduction  in  its  ex- 
penses compared  with  the  expenses 
for  the  same  object  in  1817,  a- 
mountedto  188,000/.  The  total 
expense  of  providing  for  the  army 
was  estimated  at  6,494,290/,  of 
which  rather  more  than  five  mil- 
lion was  to  be  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  by 
Ireland.  The  estimates  of  the  or- 
dinary of  the  navy,  building  and 
repair  of  ships,  and  the  trans- 
port department  amounted  to 
2,286,129/. 

We  have  already  given  some 
account  of  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  it 
stood  in  the  year  1818:— but  on 
this  point,  as  on  all  other  points 
regarding  our  finance,  there  is 
much  more  complexity  than  is 
necessary. 
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necessary.  la  considering  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  three  distinct 
and  separate  portions:— First,  the 
unredeemed  funded  debt;  second- 
ly, the  redeemed  funded  debt ; 
and  lastly,  the  floating  or  unfund- 
ed debt.  It  may  seem  unfair  and 
even  absurd  to  include  the  re- 
deemed debt ;  but  so  far  as  the  na- 
tion is  concerned,  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  debt  presses  upon  the  nation 
as  a  burthen,  the  redeemed  debt 
presses  proportionately  to  the 
other  two  parts  of  the  national 
debt.  The  nation,  in  fact,  feels 
nothing  of  the  debt,  but  its  in- 
terest, and  that  it  feels  because  it 
has  to  pay  taxes  to  defray  that  in- 
terest— and  taxes  are  levied  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  redeemed 
debt,  as  much  as  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  unredeemed  debt. 

The  folly  of  keeping  up  a  sink- 
ing fund,  at  a  time  when  money 
must  be  borrowed  for  that  pur- 
pose, has  been  often  and  ably  ex- 
posed. Even  by  the  statement  of 
the  finance  committee,  which  we 
have  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter,  the  real  sinking  fund 
does  not  exceed  1,200,000/. ;  that 
is,  the  real  excess  of  our  revenue 
over  our  expenditure,  does  not 
exceed  that  sum  ;  but  we  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 
By  a  return  made  to  the  house  of 
lords,  the  total  amount  of  our  un- 
redeemed and  unfunded  debt  in 
January  1818  and  January  1819 
»  ^ven ;  that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
national  debt  at  these  two  periods ; 
and  from  this  account  it  appears 
that  the  total  in  January  1819 
exceeded  the  total  in  1818  by 
about  200,000/.;  or,  in  other 
words,  notwithstanding  the  ope- 
ration of  what  is  called  the  sinking 
fund,  our  d^bt  had  increased  by 
the  amonnt  of  200,000/. 


As  there  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  floating  or  unfunded  debt,  or, 
in  other  words,  exchequer,  navy 
bills,  &c.  it  is  deemed  prudent  oc- 
casionally to  reduce  its  amount,  by 
funding  it  in  order  that  the  mar- 
ket may  not  be  overstocked,  and 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer may  issue  new  exchequer 
bills,  flee."  The  process  is  very 
simple  :  the  holder  of  an  exche- 
quer bill,  for  instance,  receives  in- 
terest while  it  is  in  his  possession  ; 
but  when  its  date  expires  he  re- 
ceives either  money  for  it  or  a  pro- 
portionate sum  in  the  funds :  in 
the  latter  case,  a  part  of  the  float- 
ing debt  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
exchequer  bill,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  funded  debt.  The  floating 
debt  is  generally  between  forty 
and  sixty  millions  ;  but  a  portion 
of  this  is  mere  anticipation  of  re- 
venue, and  is  therefore  paid  off 
when  the  revenue  is  received ;  the 
rest  is  funded. 

As  it  must  appear  from  what 
we  have  stated,  that,  so  long  as 
the  sinking  fund  is  kept  up,  a  som 
equal  to  it  must  be  borrowed,  it 
is  evident  that  the  budget,  as  it 
is  called,  must  be  principally  in- 
teresting from  explainmg  the 
mode  in  which  tha^  sum  is  to  be 
raised.  Ministers  had  given  tiicir 
word  that  no  new  taxes  should  be 
levied ;  and  they  even  said  that 
no  loan  would  be  required :  great 
interest  was  therefore  exerted  to 
discover  in  what  way  the  deficiency 
would  be  made  up.  That  there 
was  a  considerable  deficiency 
was  acknowledged  by  ministers 
themselves.  The  expenses  of  the 
peace  establishment  amounted  to 
18,392,000/.  to  cover  which  there 
were  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
7,100,000/.  The  plan  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  to 
create 
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create  a  new  stock  of  S|  per  cent.: 
—but  before  detailing  tnts  plan  or 
ks  success,  it  may  be  proper  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  short  and 
plain  account  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  stocks  which  previously 
existed. 

Kavy  fioe  per  cent.  atmuUieSf 
produced  from  about  136  millions 
of  stocky  partly  formed  out  of  navy 
bills,  converted,  in  i7B4>,  into  stock 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
whence  the  name. 

Four  per  cent,  consolidated  annul" 
tiiSf  produced  from  about  75 
millions  of  stock,  bearing  interest 
at  four  per  cent,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates; tnese  annuities  are  called 
consols,  or  consolidated,  from  the 
stock  having  been  formed  by  the 
coiisolidation  of  several  debts  of 
government. 

Three  per  cent,  reduced  annrnties, 
produced  by  about  170  mil- 
lions of  stock,  formed  for  several 
debts,  that  originally  bore  a  higher 
rate  of  interest ;  but  which,  on  va- 
rious conditions,  has  been  reduced 
to  the  rate  which  the  name  of  the 
•stock  expresses. 

Three  per  cent,  eonsoUdated  an- 
nuiitesf  produced  by  above  400 
millions  of  stock,  in  part  fonped 
by  the  consolidation  of  several 
stocks,  bearing  interest  at  three 
per  cent.  N.  B.  When  the  word 
consols  is  indefinitively  used,  it  is 
always  understood  to  mean  these 
annuities. 

Three  per  cent,  imperial  annus-' 
^/,  produced  by  about  eight  mil- 
lions of  stock,  created  by  loans  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  with  se- 
curityto  the  interest  being  paid 
by  the  government  of  these  coun- 
tries, when  the  emperor  should 
fail  in  his  engagement. 

Fine  per  cent.  Irish  anuuitieSf 
produced  i>y  about  two  millions  of 

IftlB. 


stock,  formed  by  loans  for  the  use 
of  Ireland  before  the  union. 

Bank  stock  h  a  capital  of  near* 
ly  twelve  millions,  wkfa  which' liie 
company  of  the  bank  of  England 
has  accommodated  goverm^ent 
with  various  loani,  andwith  whicb 
they  carry  on  the  banking  busi- 
ness, purchase  bullion,  &c.  The 
dividends  on  bank  stock  are  now 
ten  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  profits  of 
the  company  are  near  1,200,000/. 
per  annum^ 

India  stock  forms  the  trading 
capital  of  the  East  India  company. 
This  stock  (consisting  of  six  mil* 
lions)  produces  an  annual  divi* 
dend  of  \0\  per  cent. 

South  Sea  stock  and  annuities 
consist  of,  or  are  produced  from, 
a  capital  of  nearly  twenty  millions. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  is  lent  to 
government,  for  which  the  South 
Sea  companv  receive  three  per 
cent. ;  but,  from  the  increase  of 
other  profits,  the  dividends  to  the 
proprietors  are  SJ  per  cent. 

The  terminable  annuities  are : 

Bank  long  annuities^ '  so  called 
from  the  annual  payment  being, 
from  their  origin,  made  payable 
at  the  bank,  and  from  their  being 
granted  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  other  terminable  annui- 
ties. These  annuities  extend  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1860,  and 
the  annual  payments  are  about 
eleven  hupdred  thousand  pounds. 

Imperial  short  annuities,  form- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
the  same  conditions,  as  the  impe-  x 
rial  three  per  cent,  annuities ;  they 
extend  toMayl819,'^nd  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum. 

Besides  the  permanent  loans  to 
government,  which  have  created 
the  perpetual  and  terminable  an- 
nuities, various  sums  have  been 
X  •    rsused 
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raised  from  time  totiirie,  as  tem- 
porary loans,  which  are  called  ex- 
chequer bills,  from  their  being 
made  payable  at  the  treasury  of 
the  exchequer. 

Exchequer  Bills  ^re  issued  for 
difi^rent  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  bear  an  interest  of 
i^d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  from  the 
day  of  their  date  to  the  time  when- 
they  are  advertised  to  be  paid  off. 
.  Navy  bUh  are  merely  bills  of 
exchange,  drawn  at  90  days  date, 
and  are  given  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  navy  for  the  amount  of 
supplies  for  the  use  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  interest  upon  those 
amounts  to  8//.  per  cent,  per  diem. 

Omnium  is  a  term  denoting  the 
different  stocks  formed  by  a  loan, 
while  any  part  of  the  loan  remains 
unpaid. — For  example,  suppose 
20  millions  of  money  are  to  be 
raised,  and  for  every  100/.  in 
money,  are  to  be  given  100/.  stock  * 
in  the  S  per  cents.  50/.  stock  in 
the  4  per  cents,  and  6s.  Sd,  per 
cent,  in  the  long  annuities  \  then, 
if  any  person  engages  to  advance 
10,000/.  in  money,  upon  paying 
the  first  instalment  (for  the  money 
is  usually  advanced  at  the  rate 
^f  about  10  per  cent,  per  month 
until  the  whole  is  paid),  he  will 
receive  receipts,  which  separate- 
ly contain  an  engagement  to  trans- 
fer to  the  person  possessing  them 
10,000/.  stock  in  the  8  per  cents. 
5000/.  stock  in  the  4  per  cents, 
and  31/.  lOx.  stock  in  the  long  an.^ 
xiuities,  upon  the  whole  of  the  in- 
stalments being  paid,  at  or  before 
the  appointed  time.  While  these 
three  receipts  are  sold  together, 
and  before  the  whole  of  tlie  instal- 
ments have  been  paid,  they  are 
called  omnium,  as  they  are  made 
up  of  all  or  of  several  of  -the 
stocks. 


^crip  is  a  term  given  to  each  of 
the  receipts  of  the  omnium,  when 
they  are  sold  separately :  thus,  on 
the  foregoing  supposition,  if  the 
receipt  containing  iheengagem^ent 
to  transfer  the^  10,000?.  in  the 
3  per  cents,  be  sold  without  the 
other  two  receipts,  this  would  be 
called  a  sale  of  scrip.  Immedi- 
ately the  whole  of  the  instalments 
upon  any  scrip  is  paid,  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  is  made  to  the  person 
who  buys  it,  and  there  is  usually 
a  discount  allowed  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

The  prices  of  the  stocks,  &c. 
are  exhibited  in  the  lists  that  are 
published  in  this  manner. 

The  value  of  any  perpetual  an- 
nuity thus: 

Three  per  cent  fo/u>.,631, 64-1-641. 

Signifies  that  the  value  of  100/. 
stock  of  these  annuities  sold  on 
the  day  this  price  is  given,  was 
63/.  2s,  6d.  in  money  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  market,  that  this  stock 
rose  to  64/.  15^.  and  left  off  at 
64/.  lOs. 

The  value. of  any  terminable 
annuity  thus : 

Bank  long  annuities^  16^  1-1 6th. 

Signifying  that  any  annual  pay- 
ment of  these  annuities  was  worth 
16-|  years  purchase  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  left  off  at  16  l-16th 
years  purchase  at  the  end  of  the 
market. 

Exchequer  bills  2-4  premium; 
or  India  bonds,  I  pr.  or  2  discount. 
•  This  signifiefs  that  every  100/. 
Tn  exchequer  bills  bore  a  premium 
of  2x.  at  the  beginning,  and  ad- 
vanced to  4j.  in  the  end  of  that 
day  ;  and  that  every  100/.  in  In- 
dia bonds  sold  at  first  at  If.  pre- 
mium, and  afterwards  sold  at  2 
discount. 

Th.^  value  of  omnium  is  ex- 
pressed thus  t 

Ontmum 
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Ommiim  3^  premium^  or  5\  dis- 
count. 

And  signifies  that  every  100/. 
of  omnium  brought  a  premium  of 
8/«  10/.  or  sold  at  a  loss  of  5U  \0s, 
on  the  government  receipts  for 
100/.  transferred  that  day  on  the 
Stock  ExchanjB^e. 

The  offer  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was,  that  for  every 
100/.  in  the  3  per  cents,  transfer- 
red to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  to- 
gether with  11/.  subscribed  into 
the  hanky  the  subscriber  should  be 
entitled  to  fund  exchequer  bills  to 
double  the  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion. One  hundred  pounds  in  the 
3  per  cent,  stock  is  merely  an  an- 
nuity for  3  per  cent. :  for  this  an- 
nuity therefore  and  11/.  in  nfioney 
he  inras  to  receive  another  annuity 
of  3/.  10/.  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
sinaple  transaction,  disincumbered 
of  all  its  adventitious  circum- 
stances, was,  that  the  subscriber 
lent  money  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  annual  interest  of  10/. 
for  every  11/.  This  1 1/.  was  to  be 
paid  by  instalments.  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  an  indirect 
mode  of  raising  money  by  loan, 
at  rather  a  lower  rate  than  5  per 
cent,  interest.  The  money. re- 
quired by  this  plan  amounted  to. 
lliirty  millions,  which  was  raised : 
of  this  sum  14,000,000/.  were  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
and  the  remainder  was  employed 
in  reducing  the  unfunded  debt. 
The  interest  and  charges  on  the 
loan  of  14  millions  were  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  produce  of  the 
sinking  fund,  according  to  an  act 
passed  in  the  year  1813,  for  ap« 
propriating  theexcessof  that  fitfid, 
above  a  certain  sum,  to  the  public 
service. 


In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ad- 
verting to  the  great  rise  in  the 
funds,  stated  his  expectation  that 
in  no  long  period  he '  should  be 
able  to  reduce  the  5  and  4  per 
cents,  to  Sf  per  cent.  The  5  per 
cent,  annuities  amount  to  about 
136  millions,  and  the  annual 
interest  is  of  course  equal  to 
6,800,000/. :  a  redjiction  of  this 
interest  to  8|  per  cent,  ti^ould  pro- 
duce a  savmg  to  the  public  of 
2,040^000/.  per  annum.  The4per 
cent,  annuities  amount  to  nearly 
75  millions,  and  the  saving  of  £ 
per  cent,  of  interest  on  this  sum 
would  amount  to  375,000/.  mak- 
ing altojgether  an  annual  saving 
ot  interest  to  the  amount  of 
2,415,000/. 

When  this  expectation  was  held 
out,  the  3.  per  cents,  were  at  80;. 
and  probably  if  they  had  risen  to 
84  or  85,  the  plan  would  haver 
been  practicable ;  but  they  sbott 
afterwards  fell  considerably.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
causes  of  their  fall,  as  it  is  wefU 
known  that  the  funds  are  not 
nearly  so  much  operated  upon 
by  the  state  of  the  country,  eiuiei' 
internally  or  with  respect  to  its 
foreign  relations,  as  by  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  great  stockholders : 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  much 
stock  was  sold,  and  the  price  con« 
sequently  reduced  by  investments 
in  the  French  funds,  or  purchases 
•in  the  French  loan. 

The  finances  of  the  country  are 
undoubtedly  not  in  a  satisfactory  . 
state :  including  our  sinking  fund 
as  part  of  the  expenditure,  the  re« 
venue  falls  short  nearly  14  millions  ; 
and  even  if  the  produce  of  the  sink-i 
ing  fund  was  added  to  the  ways 
and  means,  our  revenue  and  expen- 
diture would  be  barely  equal.  It 
X  2  cannot 
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cuanot  heitxfM»i  tb«t^i4<lick4ial 
dueatioh  wduM  prodace^omsa  .re» 
Tesqe;  fdr  it^4«vi4ii&ttbskt«nD7 
.  tuies  ure  slreodf  sd  .QpprediiTe> 
Aat  firom  tboir  very  excels  they 
dliQimiiih  wbat  .they  would  othAt^ 
wii6.pro(iuce^r  As^d  the  graatmass 
efrthe  inhabitflatfi  bftVing.^ieeii  al* 
ready  obliged  to  trench  on  tbeif 
capiudrare  totaUy  incapable  of/ 
Wf'^^  anj  oew.taxes.  l^cimat 
0^7  <;f  Uie  ^opte  already  labout 
%lore  fban;U  consistent  with  their 
fiealtl;^  oom^nrt^  orcnonds;  and 


if  they  cwli^^dd4o  ihiek  affms, 
what  would  be  the  advan&^gs^ 
wbet  we  alcelidy  manufactore 
Aore.'than  the  maxkets  aft  homt 
and  .al>load  require?  If  .tbia  is 
our  condition  wh3e  at  peace»  hem 
dreadful  and  despeoate  would  it 
become,  if  we  wereobfiged  to  ^ 
to  war !  O^  oidy  akenoaiare  is, 
either  toaiiahe!giieatretrendiixieat$» 
or  to  keep  at  pes^e  even  wbea 
national  lioDOaf  and  interest  are 
atjstakfu 


CHAfTE*  XIIL 

State  of  PartieS'^Ministen-^BUl  of  Indemnitif-^Oppoiitioft'^kurtk 
JHUf^Salt  Duties^^Ri^al  Marriagc»-*^BuTgh  R^nih^Dusolutiom 
€f  ParUammt-^Ele€tiotts^t>Mh  of  Sir  Samuel  Rom  Uy— Death  of 
the  Queen. 


nriHE  domestic  events  of  the 
J>  year  1817  had  a  4>owerfiil 
tendcflicy  to  weaken  the  populari* 
ty  of  ministers*  or  rather*  more 
propedy  speaking,  the  xneasures 
wluch  they  adopted  to  put  down 
the  discontent  and  insurrection 
that  prevailed  in  the  manufactu- 
riog  districts  of  England  during 
that  year.  Of  all  the  minis>eers 
lord/Sidmouth  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed the  largest  portion  of  the 
good-wxH  and  confidence  of  the 
poQpk  I  Aey  recollected  that  do- 
rinjg  his  administration  the  inters 
swT^fiairs  of  the  country  were 
conducted  with  more  moderation 
dian  they  had  been  during  the 
administration  of  A&*  Pitt.  Qre^ 
dit  was  w>l  indeed  given  htm  for 
g^reftt  t9lenu»  but  he  was  gene.- 
rdil^  believed  to  have  a  stronger 
iajcboation  to  mild  xneasuies*  to 
conciliati<»i9  and  to  the  redress  of 


infuriesy  than  most  qiinisters  are 
disposed  to  be.  His  condact, 
however,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  during  the 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  had  shaken  this  favour- 
able  opinion  very  much ;  and  cer« 
tainly  these  were  circumstances 
which  justly  shook  it.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  all  men  in  power 
lay  down  too  broadly  this  maxim. 
That  the  only  mode  of  allayine 
discontent  is  by  force ;  that  it  is 
unsafe  or  unbecoming  die  dignity 
of  rulers  to  yield  eren  to  the  just 
requests  of  the  people  if  they  are 
sought  in  the  least  improper  msn^- 
ner.  It  is  oeitatnly  the  wisest 
plan  not  to  be  intimidated  in  the 
slightest  decree ;  not  to  yield  to 
men  while  they  are  in  open  insor* 
rection :  and  upon  this  plan,  minis.- 
ters  always  act;  but  they  foT;^t  one 
essential  part  of  this  plan,  if  it  is 
'expected 
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expected  to  produce  reaSly  gobd  fWtt  its  beinfe  kncfv^  that  UiMrai 
consequences,  tihat  is,  aftef  the  in-  too  much  led  by  iritti  fn  thfi^ky, 
fiotgents  are  reduced,  and  diejr  are    who  endeavOored,andhut  t«6  ^c- 


convinced  that  they  cannot  sac* 
ceed  by  force,  to  take  away  all 
foture  cause,  and,  if  possible,  all 
fotui«  pf  eiestt  of  oMnplamt. 


cessftdly,  to  render  his  taSaSitM 
schemes  subservient  to- 1£^  6Wiaf 
gains. 
After  die  suspension'  of  tk^  'tk^ 


LordCastkrea|;b  has  never  been  beas  corpus  act  Was  taken  dflF,oflfe 

popular  as  a  ifilinirter :  his  suppos-  of  the  first  itfeasures  of  mirfikm' 

ed  and  alleged  conduct  in  frdafid,  wasvery  naeuMlly  a  Wl  of  In- 

his^evident  preference  of  the  pri-  detni^ty  for  themselves,  p)^^«d- 

vile^  and  dignities  of  the  crown  ed,  as  is  u^al  on  such  ocdtAkftkSp 

totfir-claimed  righcs  of  the  peo*  byarepomfromthecomdlftteer^ 

ple^  and  the  *  increase  which  this  secrecy  of  both  houses.    We  do 

preference  is  supposed  to  hare  not  thntfkf it  xfteessary  to  |fiv«  tfattie 

gained  dnring  his  abode  with  the  reports,  because,  in  inqumnsg  ftit<»^ 

sdlied  sovereigns,  have  dl  tended  the  justificadon  of  miislstfH;^y^ 


todiminish  his  popularity  at  home. 
Mr.  Canning  (his  former  rival, 
but  now  his  advocate  and  frknd,) 
was  formerly  popular :  -  bis  talents, 
which  are  splendid  and  das:zling^ 
had  given  bhth  to  tshis  pOpula- 


of  course  oi^  dettfOed  thiose  bctt 
vrhkh  the  previous  reports  atnd 
the  ddntes  in  parliament  had 
made  known.  Tne  mode,  kow^ 
ever,  in  wlttch  these  comniitee» 
were  appointed  and  the  -bfll  of 


rity ;  but  his  dispute  with  lord    indemnity  passed,  it  was  oXttgeA, 
Casdereach,  and  the  whok  of  his   gave  little  prospect  thai  die  jus- 


political  me  since  that  dispute<-— 
particularly  the  levity  with  whith 
be  treats  all  subjects  that  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  the  lower  orders— ^have 
rendered  him  very  obnoxious. 
Lord  Liverpool  is  the  prime  mi- 
nister ;  and  yet  perhaps  there 
scarcely  ever  before  was  a  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  who 
esc^>ed  so  little  obloquy,  while 
his  colleagues  wereeiposed  to  it; 
or  enjoyed  so  little  applause,  while 
^ey  were  applauded.  The  repu- 
tation of  Mr,  Vansittart  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  fell  very 
much  in  the  coufte  of  the  year 
1818  :  this  arose  from  several 
causes  and  circumstances,  parti- 
cularly from  the  want  of  compre- 
hensive views  in  his  schemes  of 
finance,  from  the  failure  Of  some 
of  bis  predictions  and  plans,  and 


ttfication  ot  minivers  would  be 
placed  on  solid  and  tmsuspeottd 
grounds.  The  committees  con- 
tained the  persons  whose  eooduot 
was  to  be  inquired  into,  and  tllB»' 
report  was  sanctioned  by  the 
house.  It  was  contended  that  mi- 
nisters, if  they  were  sendble  thac 
they  had  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act  on  good  groundi  mkat 
during  its  suspension  they  had 
imprisoned  and  pimished  none 
wi^dioat  good  cause,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  all  the  prisoners  had 
been  humane,  and  not  more  strict 
or  severe  than  the  law^sti^ed 
and  the  occasion  reqnised^-* 
ou?ht  not  to  have  taken  siiditer 
under  a  bill  of  indemnity,  but  to 
have  rested  satisfied  with  die  |us« 
tf  ficadon  which  they  would  heave 
obtained  from  the  verdict  of  ju- 
ries.—To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
they  could  not  expect  from  juries 
XS  afair 
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a  fair  verdict;  and  that  many 
things  necessary  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  could  not 
be  brought  in  evidence  before  a 
court  orjustice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  suspension  of  the  ha* 
beas    corpus    act   many   p>eople 
yrere  taken  up  without  due  cause ; 
many  that  were  guilty  in  a  slight  ■ 
degree  were  severely  punished; 
and  that  the  inferior  agents  of  go- 
vernment in  too  many  instances 
•abused  thejr  power^  for  the  grati- 
rfication  of  their  private  vengeance. 
Jtmay  be  said,  that  the  utmost 
▼igilancQ  and  care  cannot  prevent 
these  abuses  :  but  undoubtedly  a 
measure  which  gives  birth  to  such 
abuses  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
tOy  if  4isaffection  can  be  guarded 
against  or  put  down  in  any  other 
way ; — and  we  must  repeat  that 
^1  men  in  power  are  too  apt  to 
use  that  power,  and  too  little  dis- 
posed to  render  its  use  unneces- 
sary by  conciliatory    measures, 
and  the  prompt  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Another  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  ofiered :  it  is  certain- 
ly but  fair  and  just  that  those  who 
are  taken  up  and  confined,  during 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  gor^- 
pus,  on  charges  that  are  after- 
wards discovered  not  to  be  well 
founded,  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  recompensed  for  their  losses  ; 
—nothing  can  recompense  them 
ibr  their  anxiety  and  apprehension 
of  mind,  or  their  families  for  what 
they  may  have  suffered,  during 
the  uncertainty  of  their  fate. 

The  opposition  gained  popula- 
rity, during  the  year  1818,  rather 
by  a  transference  of  what  the  mi- 
nisters lost,  than  by  any  positive 
merit  attributed  to  themselves. 
Some  of  them  had  called  for  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 


act ;  and  this  circumstance  threw 
suspicion  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  who  did  not  openly  and 
strongly  oppose  it. 

During  &is- session  there  were 
some  measures  brought  forward 
which  did  not  fall  withm  the  range 
of  any  of  the  former  chapters  of 
this  volume,  on  which  we  shall 
here  oflFer  a  few  remarks.  We  al- 
lude particularly  to  the  church 
bill  5 — the  attempt  to  obtain  a  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  salt ; — ^the 
royal  marriages ;— and  the  burgh 
reform  of  Scotland. 
■  The  following  calculations  will 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  bill  for  granting 
one  million  of  money  for  tne  build- 
ing of  new  churches  and  chapels 
was  passed. 

England  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  dioceses,  the  population  of 
which  is  set  down  at  nine  millions 
nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
Thethreelargestdiocesesare  those 
of  Chester,  London,"  and  York — 
the  population  of  which  respec- 
tively is ; 

1.  Chester    -      -     1,247,889 

2.  London    -     -    1,220,365 

3.  York       -    '  -     1,019,427 
In  the  fit  St  there  are  583  churches 

and  chapels,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 326,939  persons,  uut  of 
1,24.7,889— deficiency,  920,850. 

In  the  second  there  are  681 
churches  and  chapels,  capable  of 
accommodating  336,460  persons, 
out  of  1,  220,365— deficiency^ 
883,905. 

In  the  third  there  are  945 
churches  and  chapels,  capable  of 
accommodating  428,247  persons^ 
out  of  1,019,427— <leficiency, 
591,180. 

From  which  it  appears  that  in 

three   dioceses    only,    there    are 

churches 
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churches  wanting  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  millions  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the 
population. 

We  are  not,  we  must  confess, 
amon?  those  who  augur  much 
good  from  this  bill:  we  do  not  , 
think  that  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature  can  often  be  of  service 
to  real  religion ;  and  in  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  the  finances  a 
certain  and  great  good  could  alone 
justify  the  grant  of  a  million  for 
any  purpose.  Besides,  is  there 
not  something  lamentably  incon- 
sistent in  ministers  pertinaciously 
adhering  to  the  lottery,  notwith- 
standing its  acknowledged  and  no- 
torious evil  effects,  solely  because 
the  revenue  cannot  afford  to  lose 
200,000/.  or  300,000/.,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  away .  one 
million  for.  building  churches! — ' 
It  strikes  us,  as  adopting  one  mea- 
sure which  will  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  religious  and  church-go- 
ing people,  and  another  which  will 
provide  accommodation  in  the 
churches  for  a  greater  number. 

But  setting  aside  this  consider, 
ation;  we  contend,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  new  churches  were 
wanting,  they  would  have  been 
built  without  the  aid  of  governr 
ment : — we  say,  if  they  were  need- 
ed ;  because  the  calculations  we 
have  given  do  not  take  into  the 
account  the  places  of  dissenting 
worship  of  all  denominations,  and 
yet  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  in  geperal  well  filled.  But  if 
it  were  the  fact,  that  the  churches 
already  built  were  so  crowded 
that  they  could  accommodate  no 
more,  and  that  many  desirous  of 
attending  worship  in  places  of  the 
established  religion  were  obliged 
to  remain  at  home  because  tliey 


could  not  be  accommodated, — in 
that  case  we  have  little  doubt 
that  additional  places  of  worship 
would  be  erected  by  individuals : 
and  this  we  believe,  because  it  is 
the  case  among  all  classes  of  dis- 
senters. Does  the  population  of 
any  place  increase,  or  even  do 
the  numbers  of  any  particular 
sect  increase,  ^  the  certain  conse- 
quence is,  that  pLices  of  dissent- 
ing worship  rise  up ;  and  this  not 
among  the  %vealthy  sects  only,  but 
amongst  those  who  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  poorer  classes.  There 
certainly  is  not  less  wealth  among 
the  members  of  the  established 
church  than  among  the  richest  of 
the  dissenters-:  why  then  is  tjiere 
less  zeal,  why  less  disposition  to 
lay  out  a  portion  of  that  wealth 
for  religious  purposes  ? 

This  leads  us  to  another  re- 
mark. We  believe  we  may  safely 
assert  that,  taking  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom,  they  are 
not  nearly  filled ;  they  would  ac- 
commodate many  more  than  usu- 
ally attend  them.  Instead  there- 
fore of  building  new  churches, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  (if 
the  legislature  must  interfere) 
that  measures  should  have  been 
taken  which  would  draw  to  the 
church,  either  those  who  do  not 
attend  any  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, or  those  who  are  dissenters  ? 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Un- 
doubtedly by  the  clergy  them- 
selves. If  they  resided  regularly 
upon  their  livings ;  if  their  pa- 
rishioners saw  by  their  conduct 
that  their  sole,  wish  and  object 
was  to  discharge  their  sacred  du- 
ties, by  informing  their  minds^ 
setting  them  a  good  example,  and 
pouring  into  their  wounded  spi- 
rits in  the  day  of  their  distress 
the  consolations  of  religion ; — if 
X  4  they 
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tbey  saw  from  their  cdndtict  that 
they  were  the  real  disciples  of  him 
who  declared  his  kingdom  was  ndt 
cf  this  world  ;-^theii  resd  religion 
would  flourishythe  churches  would 
be  filled,  and  the  erection  of  new 
churches  might  be  necessary. 

The  superior  character  of  the 
pedantry  of  Scotland  is  well 
Inown:  they  are  more  rational 
beings  than  the  English  peasant* 
ry;  their  views  and  plans  are 
more  comprehenuve  and  more 
prospective;  they  do  not  suffer 
the  present  nioment  and  its  gra- 
tifications to  take  exclusive  pos- 
sesion of  their  feelings  and  con- 
duct ;  they  are  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life 
and  of  all  the  duties  of  religion. 
Much  of  this  character  undoubt- 
edly arises  from  their  education 
and  the  exam{rfe  of  their  parents; 
but  not  a  little  also  from  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  their  cler- 
gymen, all  of  whom  are  resident, 
all  of  whom  not  only  perform  their 
Sunday  duties,  but  regularly  visit 
their  parishioners,  and  conduct 
themselves  towards  them  as  the 
real  shepherds  of  their  flock.  It 
would  be  absurd  and  fruitless  to 
endeavour  to  place  the  Englidi 
clergy  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Scotch ;  but  if,  like  them,  they 
were  obliged  to  reside  on  their 
Kvings,  and  discharge  those  du- 
ties for  which  they  are  so  libe- 
rally paid,  and  if  the  reciprocal 
feeling  between  them.  and. their 
parishioners  could  be  excited  and 
kept  alive,  which  are  so  common 
in  Scotland  and  produce  there 
such  beneficial  effects,  infinitely 
more  real  service  would  be  done  to 
religionthan  by  buildingchurches, 
whue  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  clergymen  and  their  pa- 
rishioners is  so  very  weak* 


In  all  countries  that  reqonfe 
taxes  to  a  large  anunrnt,  care 
should  be  taken  as  much  as  pos- 
sible that  die  chief  burden  of  them 
should  fall  on  the  more  wealthy 
classes  of  the  community*  That 
this  is  not  the  case  in  England 
might  be  easily  shown  in  a  variety 
of  rastances  :^-we  shall  select  only 
a  few.  The  property-tax  pressed 
less,helvily  on  the  very  wealthy 
than  on  those  who  ranked  below 
them  :  for  it  taxed  income  at  as 
great  a  rate  as  real  property }  and 
no  fortunes,  however  large,  paid 
more  than  10  per  cent.,  me  pro- 
portion that  was  taken  from  the 
lowest  incomes  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  house-tax  is  also  unfair  in 
this  respect : — ^the  rate  for  houses 
below  a  rent  of  40/.  is  £r.  6d.  m 
the  pound;  for  houses  of  40/. 
rent,  and  all  above  that  sum, 
2/.  10//«  in  the  pound :  so  that  a 
house  of  the  rent  of  400/.  or  500A 
pays  only  In  the  same  prc^>ortion 
as  a  house  of  40/.  rent. 

There  are  other  cases  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  which  equally  prove 
the  same  inequality  and  injustice 
of  taxation*  For  instance  the  malt^ 
tax :  this  is  objectionable  in  two 
respects  $  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause it  falls  almost  entirely  on 
the  middling  and  lower  classes, 
among  whom  the  principal  con« 
sumption  of  malt  liquors  is ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  deamess  and 
bad  quadity  of  mah  liquors,  which 
it  occasions,  drives  many  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquoi>.  A  still  more 
obnoxious  tax  is  that  on  salt,  which 
we  believe  increases  the  untaxed 
price  of  the  article  between  200 
and  SOO  per  cent*  This  is  a  very 
oppressive  tax  on  the  poor ;  and  it 
is  a  tax  which  they  cannot  evade, 
nor  can  they  do  without  the  ar- 
ticle on  which  it  is  laid.  But 
placed 
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fflaced  in  atnodier  point  of  Tiew^, 
it  is  an  objectionable  tar :  it  im* 
pedes  the  prosperity  of  our  fishe- 
ries and  it  prevents  Improvements 
in  agriculture.  There  are  cer- 
tain modes  indeed  in  which  the 
tax  can  be  ukeh  off  or  lowered 
when  used  in  the  fisheries  of  agri* 
calture ;  but  the  adoption  of  those 
modes  is  attended  with  moch 
trouble,  and  if  any  thing  hrregu« 
hroccnrs,  even  from  ignorance 
or  inattention,  the  excessive  ri- 
gtnir  and  strictness  of  the  excise 
laws  take  advantage  of  it. 

Attempts  were  made  during 
die  session  of  1818  to  obtain  ei- 
ther the  entire  repeal  or  a  very 
great  reduction  ot  the  duties  on 
salt;  but  ^e  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  opposed  these  attempts 
on  mistaken  grounds,  even  as  they 
respect  the  revenue,  in  our  opi- 
nion. It  is  a  common  saying, 
dzat  in  custom-house  arithmetic 
two  and  two  do  not  always  make 
four  ; — a  saying  by  the  by  as  old 
as  Hesiod,  who  calls  those  fools 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  half 
is  not  always  less  than  the  whole; 
and  this  consideration  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  such  a  tax  as 
that  on  sak  2  if  the  duties  were 
lowered,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
much  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  most 
probably  its  use  would  be  found 
advantageous  in  many  cases  to 
^htch  at  present  it  is  not  applied. 
If  salt  were  cheaper,  our  fisheries 
would  be  extended,  our  fish  bet- 
ter cured  ;  and  thus  more  salt 
"Would  be  used,  and  one  of  our 
sources  of  employment  and  wealth 
would  be  extended. 

There  is  another  mistake  on  the 
sttbject  of  taxation  to  which  we 
a»y  just  advert.    It  is  generally 


supposed  that  if  a  tax  is  repeated, 
all  that  it  produced  is  lost  to  the 
revenue.  But  this  ^annot'bethe 
case:  tile  money  that  was  for- 
merljr  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  die  tax  will  be  laid  out  some- 
how ;  either  in  the  purchase  «f 
some  taxed  Cuticle,  or  in  die  ex- 
tension of  trade;  and  in  both 
cases  it  must  add  to  the  real 
we^th  of  the  country. 

The  proceedhigs  of  parliament 
during  1818  afford  a  striking  in* 
stance  of  the  inconsistency  ot  mi- 
nisters. They  would  not  relieve 
the  lo^er  classes  from  the  pre^- 
sure  of  the  salt-tax;  they  would 
not  keep  the  morals  pure  ftoii^  the 
contamination  of  the  lotteries-— 
because  the  revenue  could  not  af- 
ford it.  If  indeed  a  country  is  in 
such  a  sute  that  it^  finances  must 
^o  to  rUin  unless  oppressive  and 
immotal  taxes  are  levied,  perhaps 
the  latter  alternative  must  be  pre- 
ferred  ;-*but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  ministers  who  say.  We  must 
continue  a  tax  which  presses  very 
heavily  and  unfairly  on  the  poorer 
classes,  and  another  source  of  re- 
venue which  leads  the  people  to 
the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and 
their  morals,  because  .otherwise 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  increase 
the  already  very  large  allowances 
of  the  royAl  dukes  ?  For  the  pro- 
ceedings-of  parliament  on  this 
subject,  and  the  defeat  of  mini- 
sters, we  must  refer  to  the  de- 
bates ;  only  remarking  that  men 
in  authority  and  in  Very  high, 
rank  are  too  often  blind  to  their 
interest,  when,  for  the  sake  of  an 
increase  to  their  power  or  wealth, 
they  sacrifice  th&  attachment  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  .  In  the 
present  case  the  royal  dukes  were 
their  own  enemies ;  for  they  would 

have 
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have  benefited  more,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  if  they 
had  preferred  the  resolution  to  be 
oeconomical  of  tlieir  old  incomes, 
to  the  acquiring  of  larger,  and 
the  retaining  those  habits  which 
Tendered  them  inadequate. 

In  our  volume  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  for  the  year 
1817  we. explained  at  some  length 
.  the  constit,ution  of  the  Scotch 
burghs,  and  noticed  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  the  burgesses, 
and  people  generally  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  this  subject, 
and  the  biU  which  the  lord*advo- 
cate  brought  into  parliament  to 
qui^t  such  dissatisfaction- 
Till  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  right  of  electing'  the 
magistrates  of  the  Scotch  burghs 
was  vested  in  the  burgesses  at 
large.  About  that  period  an  act 
of  the  Scotch  parliament  was 
passed,  which  took  away  this  pri- 
vilege from  the  burgesses,  and 
confined  it.  to  the  towa  council ; 
that  is,  to  the  magistrates  them- 
selves ; '  so  that  at  present  the  ma- 
fistrates  of  all  the  burghs  (except 
lontrose)  are  self-elected.  Those 
magistrates,  however,  were  to  be 
chosen  according  to  certain  forms; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  of  some  of  these  forms, 
and  an  action  brought  on  that 
head  before  the  court  of  session 
at  Edinburgh,  that  the  election 
of  magistrates  at  Montrose  was 
declared  to  be  void :  and  the 
privy  council,  on  this  occasion, 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  bo- 
rough, which  extended  the  right 
of  electing  their  magistrates  to 
all  th^e  burgesses. 

Not  long  afterwards  there  was 
such  an  informality  in  the  mode 
of  electing    the    magistrates  of 


Aberdeen,  as  induced  the  court 
of  session  to  set  aside  the  election: 
but  the  privy  council,  on  this  oc- 
casion, did  not  act  as  they  had 
done  in  the  case ,  of  Montrose, 
but  confirmed  the  old  charter,  so 
that  the  magistrates  were  still  self- 
elected.  This  circumstance  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation  of  surprise 
and  disssitisfaction  throughout 
Scotland. — There  is  also  another 
glaring  abuse  connected  with  the 
local  authorities  of  the  Scotch 
burghs,  which  the  burgesses 
sought  to  reform.  The  magis- 
trates, of  course,  have  the  right . 
to  raise  local  taxes,  and  possess 
the  control  over  the  revenue  of 
the  burghs,  which  in  some  cases 
is  very  large;  and  they  audit  their 
own  accounts,  .The  abuses  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  to 
arise  from  such  an  authority  have 
ari^n  in  almost  all  the  burefas : 
the  burgesses  are  ignorant  or  the 
mode  in  which  the  permanent 
and  temporary  revenues  are  dis- 
posed of;  they  are  taxed,  and 
they  know  not  for  what.  Some 
of  the  burehs  are  deeply  in  debt ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Aberdeen  \  and  though  the  most 
eminent  counsel  at  the  Scotch 
bar  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
tliat  all  the  burgesses  were  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  burgh,  yet 
not  one  of  them  had  any  right  to 
investigate  the  mode  in  which  the 
debts  were  contracted. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  lat  that 
such  abuses  roused  even  the  tor- 
pid  and  cautious  people  of  Scot- 
land :  all  parties  felt  their  gross- 
ness,  and  all  united  without  any 
reference  to  political  feelings  or 
objects.  Within  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1818,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  burghs  espoused 

the 
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the  cause  of  rrforxn,  as  will  be    advocate    6f   Scotland  was  the 
seen  in  the  note*.     The  lord-    legal  adviser  of  government  on 

this 
*  Burgh  Rrform, — ^List  of  such  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  as  have,  within 
these  six  manths,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  reform,  and  voted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  practice  ot  seU-election,  with  the  total  population  of  each,  according 
to  the  census  of  181 1  :•;— 


Population. 

Edinburgh 

102.987 

Glasgow          « 

100,749 

Aberdeen   •     . 

21,639 

Dundee          .        .   . 

29,616 

5  Perth    .   . 

16,948 

Dumfries          • '  •     • 

.      9,262 

Inverness        .      .     . 

10,757 

Dunfermline      . 

11,649 

Montrose 

8.955 

10  Ayr     . 

6,291 

Irvine      . 

5.750 

Inverary    . 

907 

Elgin        .        ... 

4,602 

Dysart         •        .      . 

5,506 

15  St.  Andrews         .      • 

4,311 

St  of  royal  burghs  which  have  not  h 

-  Population. 

Inverbervie 

.       927 

firechin 

,     5,559 

Anstruther  Easter  ? 
Anstruther  Wester  ; 

.    1,401 

5  Pittenweem 

.     1,C96 

Csall    . 

..  1,600 

Kilrenny    . 

.     1,233 

Campbeltown 

,     7.807 

Rothsay 

.     3,544 

10  Inverary    . 

.    i.ns 

Banff 

.     S,6()() 

Cullen        .        • 

.     1.070 

Kintore 

863 

Burntisland    . 

.     1,934 

15  Kirkaldy        .        . 

.     3.747 

Kinghom 

.     2,^04 

Cupar 

.    4,758 

Forfar 

.     5,652 

Culross 

.     1,611 

20  Queensferry 

.        558 

Dingwall 

Haddington 

Lauder 

Jedburgh 
20  Forres 

Fortrose 

Lanark        •  • 

Annan 

Sanquhar 
25  Wigton 

Whithorn 

Aberbrothock 
28  Peebles      . 


Population. 

.  1.500 

. .  4,370 

.  1,742 

.  4,454 

.  2,925 

'.  1,312 

.  5.667 

,  3,341 

.  2,709 

.  1,711 

•  1,935 

.  5,'280 

.  2,485 


Total  population,  379,460 


Stirling 

Inverketthing    . 

Domock    . 
'     Tain     . 
25  Wick 

Kirkwall 

Dumbarton 

Renfrew        , 

Rutherglcn 
30  Dunbar 

North  Berwick. 

Nairn 

Linlithgow    . 

Selkirk     . 
35  Kirkcudbright 

Lochmaben 

New  Galloway 
38  Stranraer 


Population. 

.  5.820 

.  2,400 

.  2,681 

.  2  384 

.  5,080 

.  1,715 

..  3.121 

,    .  2,806 

.  3,529 

.  3,965 

.  1,727 

'  .  2,504 

.  4,022 

.  2,466 

.  2.763 

.   .  2,392 

659 

.  1,923 


Total  population,  102,233 
Now  from  this  statement  it  appears,  that  of  thesitty-six  Scottish  royal  burghs, 
twenty-eight  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  number  have  already  voted  resolutions 
in  favour  of  reform.— And  it  also  appears,  that  the  population  of  those  burghs 
who  have  taken  decided  measures  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  self- 
election,  is  to  the  population  of  those  who  have  not  yet  expressed  themselves  on 
the  subject,  nearly  as  four  to  one. 

We  have  classed  Cupar,  Linlithgow,  &c.  with  those  burghs  who  have  not  hither- 
to moved,  though  we  know  they  are  on  the  eve  of  doingsa.  We  feel  much  pleasure 
in  having  to  state,  that  the  magistrates  of  Linlithgow  will  cordially  go  along  with 
the  inhabitants  in  an  application  for  a  more  liberal  set ;  and  a  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has,  we  understand;  been  actually  made  in  the  town  council  of  Cupar.  We 
may  therefore  add  Linlithgow  and  Cupar  to  the  former  list  of  burghs,  and  it  will 
then  appear  that  the  total  population  of  those  burghs  which  have  already  voted 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reform  amounts  to  nearly  400,000,  and  the  total  population 

of 
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this  occaMQh;  ^fid  he  Uu)(lght 
that  the  df^satisfslisttdti  might  be 
ftllayedy  if  the  abuse  respecting 
the  inanag^iii^t  6f  the  fhnds 
of  the  boroughs  Wis  rectified; 
and  probably  a  great  many 
would 'have  withdrawn  from  the 
cause*  if  they  had  be^n  secured 
by  an  act  of  parliamdiit  frbm  pay-^ 
ing  local'tax^y  of  the  application 
ofwhich  they  could  get  no  inform- 
ation. But  the  lorded  vocate  very 
imprudently,  in  tliebill  he  brought 
into  parliament*  intended  merely 
to  transfer  the  auditing  of  the^ac- 
counts  from  the  magistrates  to 
persons  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates. Such  a  mockery  disgu^^ 
the  people  of  Scotland  :  petitions 
poured  in  from  all  quarters 
against  this  bill;  and  the  lord- 
advocate  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  it.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  government  will  be  ob- 
liged to  grant  all  that  the  peti- 
tioners ask  ;  not  merely  the  pro- 
per auditing  of  the  accounts,  but 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  magistrates  to  all  the 
burgesses. 

As  parliament  had  sate  its  usual 
period  (it  seldom  being  permitted 
to  die  a  natural  death)  its  dissolu- 


fiOQ  mis  Idoked  aitd  prepared  fyt. 
There  were  several  synfptoms  of 
its  approaching  dissolution  to  be 
obsetved  in  the  rotes :  since  many 
members  who,  while  the  parlia- 
ment was  in  the  full  vigour  of  its 
duratioDyCiniformly  supported  mi- 
tii^ters*  now  attached  themselves 
to  the  more  popular  side. 

At  length  it  was  dissolved: 
and  all  parties  prepared  for  the 
contest.  It  is  not  our  hitetitioQ  to 
advert  to  the  circumstances  and 
results  of  many  of  the  ^lections^ 
but  only,  to  such  as  displayed  the 
tone  of  popular  feeling  and  senti- 
tnent.  One  of  the  mocrremark- 
able  in  this  point  of  vii*w  wasthe 
election  for  the  city  of  London. 
l)uring  the  war*  the  opposition 
party  with  great  difficultv  were 
ienabled  to  return  one  mtemoer  out 
of  the  four- which  the  city  sends 
to  parliament :  and  the  liverymen* 
in  all  the  ardour  of  their  patri- 
otism* never  ventured  ta  attempt 
to  bring  in- a  reformer.  Indeed*  it 
bad  often  been  rematked  that  the 
livery*  though  clamorous  for  op- 
position measures  in  their  com- 
mon-hall* always  votcfd  for  mini- 
sterial men  when  the  election  for 
members  of  parliament  took  place. 


of  those  who  have  remtiiied  nlcnt,  and  expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  to  about 
94,000. 

As  the  above  list  is  inter estiog:  in  a  statisdcal  point  of  view,  from  its  containing 
an  account  of  the  pofiulatioti  of  the  difierent  royal  burghs  -in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  we^hall  add  an  addttional  list  of  some«ther  pnaoipal  towns*  not  royal 
bttf  ghs,  with  their  popAiation,  aoiordang  to  the  same  census. 

Paisl^ 

Gfeenoek 

Nelston 

Kilraatiiock 

AUoa 

Clackmannan    • 

Port  OUsgow 

Crieff 

Kebo 

Melrose  •    • 

Hamiltbn        . 

Maybole  .  .      ^^-.  

-On 


Population. 

Population. 

.     19,907 

Beith        .... 

.    S,755 

•     ^9,042 

Stewatton    •    .    • 

.     3,049 

.      4,949 

Dunse       .... 

.    3,063 

.     10,148 

Peterhead 

.    4,707 

•      5,096 

St.  Vigeans 
Falkirk 

.    .    4,771 

.       3,605 

.    9.959 

.       5,116 

St.  Ninians        .        < 

.     7.636 

.       3,300 

Newton  Stewart    . 

.     8,847 

.      4,408 

Kinross 

.    S,»14 

.       3,132 

Mosselburgh 

.  .    6,393 

.       e.453 

Dalkeith. 

.    4*709 

.       3,946 

•       .       .        a 

.    • 
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On  diis.  occasioo,  howrrer,  tbey 
were  mom  comistent*  SirWiHiam 
Ciuti^  vsrho  had  sate  in  parlia- 
Htsnt  for  London  for  a  ^rtat  many 
jeaarsy  and  whose  election  had  al- 
ways been  carried  in  the  most 
tninnphant  manner,  was  opposed, 
as  well  as  alderman  Atkins,  by 
;dderman  Wood  (the  late  popu- 
lar lord  mayor)  and  Mr.  Waith- 
.  aoan(a  tradesman  in  the  city}  who 
had  frequently  distinguished  him- 
adf  in  the  common  halls,  by  his 
speedies.  The  other  candidates 
were  Mr.  Wilton  (  who  was  brought 
fovard  by  the  merchants^  and 
wiio  pn^essed  himself  an  inde- 
pendent man)  and  alderman 
Thorpf  who  was  brought  forward 
on  the  same  interest  as  alderman 
Wood  and  Mr.  Waiidiman. 

The  contest  was  extremely 
keenly  carried  on:  it  soon  ap- 
paired  thftt  Wilson,  Wood,  and 
Waiifaman  were  certain  of  success 
— *thaC  Atkins  liad  little  chance, 
and  that  the  great  sitruggle  lay 
between  Curtis  and  Thorp  :  the 
latter  succeeded ;  and  thus  three 
declared  and  decided  opponents  to 
ministers  were  returned  ;  and  a 
third  man  certainly  not  their  par- 
tisan ;  whereas  sir  W.  Curtis,  who 
always  voted  with  them,  and  for 
whom  of  course  they  exerted  all 
their  influence,  was  thrown  out. 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
Mr.  Barclay,  a  gentleman  of 
most  respectable  private  charac* 
ter,  and  who,  though  generally 
TOting  with  ministers,  had  not 
been  their  uniform  and  devoted 
partisan,  was  opposed  and  defeat- 
ed' by  sir  Robert  Wilson. 

The  contest  in  Westminster  was 
of  a  singular  nature.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  declared  he  would  sit  in 
parliament,  if  fie  were  chosen,  but 
be  would  take  no  measures  to  se- 


cure his  own  election.  His  con^ 
mittee  undertook  the  whole :  but 
very  imprudently,  they  resolved' to 
brin^  in  not  only  sir  Francis,  but 
his  friend  Mr.Kmnaird  intberoom 
of  lord  Cochrane,  who  had  goae 
to  South  Amcsrica.  Nosoonerwas 
this  intention  announced,  than  the 
popular  feeling  for  sir  Francis  be- 
gan to  cool,  and  for  many  d^y^ 
his  ultiquaie  success  was  very 
doubtful. 

He  was  opposed  by  captain 
Maxwell,  who  was  brought  for* 
ward  by  government  |  and  by  sir 
Samuel  RomiUy,  who  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  Whigs.'  When  the 
friend«  of  sir.  Francis  perceiired 
that  by  persevering  in  attempting 
to  bring  in  Mr.  Kmnaird  as  weu 
as  him,  diey  greatly  hazarded  his 
election,  they  withdrew  that  gen. 
tleman,  and  by  astonishtne  efforts 
gained  the  return  of  sir  Francis, 
and  threw  out  captain  MaxweU* 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.— We  had  almost 
forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hunt 
was  also  a  candidate,  and  that  in 
his  speeches  he  poured  forth  a 
constant  torrent  of  abuse  on  his 
former  friend  sir  Francis :  but  h^ 
had  very  few  votes ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  received, 
proved  that,  if  he  were  not  pro- 
secuted into  notoriety  and  influ- 
ence, he  would  be  v^  harmless, 
and  injure  nobody  so  much  as 
himselt. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  in  Lon* 
don,  Westminster,  and  the  Bo- 
rough (where  the  electors  amount 
at  least  to  30,000)  ministers  were 
completely  defeated;  and  their  de- 
feat was  as  signal  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  those 
places  where  the  elections  are  po- 
pular. The  result  of  the  election 
for  the  county  of  Devon  was  sin- 
gular; 
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gular.  The  influence  of  lord  RoUe, 
a  strong  friend  of  ministers,  is  so 
extensive  and  powerful  in  that 
county,  that  all  opposition  to  it 
had  generally  proved  in  vain.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  principally  by 
the  spirit  and  exertions  of  the 
voters  themselves. 

In  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, Mr.  Brougham  opposed  the 
influence  of  lord  Lonsdale.  His 
lordship's  property  in  that  county 
is  immense ;  and  large  property, 
even  when  po  undue  advantage  is 
taken  of  it,  must  command  a 
great  number  of  votes :  tlie  zeal 
and  ardour  of  thos^  who  were  not 
dependent  upon,  or  attached  to, 
lord  Lonsdie,  were  very  conspi- 
cuous in  favour  of  Mr.  Brougham ; 
and  that  gentleman  himself  used 
every  exertion,  but  in  vain,— lord 
Lonsdale's  two  sons  were  re- 
turned. 

The  present  constitution  of  the. 
Scotch  burghs  renders  them  very 
much  devoted  to  ministers ;  and 
it  has  seldom  happened  before  the 
present  parliament,  that  many  op- 
'  position  members  have  been  re- 
turned from  Scotland.  By  the 
last  election,  however,  several 
have  been  returned,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  decidedly  and  uniform- 
ly miriisterial.—- In  Ireland,  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  did  not  much 
alter  the  strength  of  the  two 
parties. 

Oh  thewhole  it  is  supposed  that 
the  opposition  gained  about  thirty 
members  by  the  elections.  But  a 
more  singular  result  remains  to  be 
noticed;  namely,  that  a  much  lar- 
ger proportion  than  usual  were  re- 
turned who  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered independent  men — men 
who  would  not  enlist  under  the 
banners  either  of  ministers  or  their 


opponents.  If  such  should  prove, 
to  be  the  real  character  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  it  will  be  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for.  the, 
country;  for  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  party  spirit  has  the  parlia- 
ment lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  did  not 
live  to  take  his  seat  In  parliament. 
The  death  of  such  a  man  must 
not  slightly  be  passed  over  i  it  was ' 
a  national  loss,  especially  in  the 
present  dearth  of  m^n  of  great 
talent  and  great  usefulness  com- 
bined. Lady  Romilly  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  health ;  and  sir  Samuel  had 
gone  with  her  to  the  Isleof  Wight, 
m  the  hope  that  she  xni^t  recover 
by  the.  salubrious  air.  This  hope, 
however,  was  not  realised :— she 
died.  Sir  Sam.  Romilly^  most  ar.' 
dently  attached  to  her,~his  mind 
and  body  exhausted  by  fatigue^ 
apprehension  and  sorrow, — came 
immediately  on  her  death  to  liis 
house  in  London,  and  in  the  pa- 
roxysm, or  from  the  e£Fects  d[  a 
brain  fever,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  cir- 
cumstance that  could  so  decided- 
ly prove  of  how  little  avail  strong 
principle,  confirmed  habits  pf 
right  feelings  and  sentiments,  and 
first-rate  talents  are^  against  the 
shock  of  mental  distress.  From 
all  the  particulars  of  sir  Samuel 
Romilly 's  character,—- from  his 
temperament, — ^from  his  having 
had  his  mind  so  long  and  intense- 
ly occupied  on  plans  of  public 
good,— from  the  comprehensive-* 
ness  and  grasp  of  intellect  which 
his  studies  and  pursuits  must  have 
formed, — it  might  have  been  sup-i 
posed,  that  present  impressions 
would  have  had  no  hold  on  him ;. 

and 
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and  It  would  have  been  so^had  he 
not  laboured  under  a  disease  that 
destroys  for  the  time  all  the  prin- 
ciples, habits  and  opinions  of  for- 
mer life,  and  even  changes  the 
constitutional  temperanient. 

His  cliaracter  must  always  rank 
among  those  by  which  Britain  will 
be  honoured :  he  had,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree  those  particular  qua- 
lities of  mind  and  heart  by  which 
it  is  (generally  believed  the  best  sons 
of  Britain  are  distinguished.  In 
him  there  was  nothing  brilliant : 
he  made  his  way  into  the  heart  of 
a  subject  by  the  perseverance  and 
solidity  of  his  understonding,— 
not  so  much  by  its  acuteness  and 
penetration :    he  possessed  strong 

f;ood  sense,  rather  than  genius. 
n  short,  his  talents  and  tlie  ha- 
bits of  his  mind  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  he 
devoted  them  in  parliament.  On 
most  other  subjects  they  would  not 
havebeenof  such  utility,  and  other 
talents  would  not  have  suited  these 
subjects.  We  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  we  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  reform  of  our 
criminal  law, — on  which  sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  laboured  with  a 
zeal  and  ardour  very  seldom  in- 
deed united  to  so  much  knowledge 
and  practical  good  sense  as  he  dis- 
played. 

He  could  not  be  called  elo- 
quent, if  by  eloquence  is  meant 
the  prevalence  of  imagination  or 
strong  feeling  over  the  minds  of 
those  who  listen  to  it:  but  his 
speeches  in  parliament  were  distin- 
guished by  their  lucid  arrange- 


ment, by  their  distinct  statement 
of  his  case  and  arguments,  and  by 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  he 
exposed  to  view  what  was  strong 
in  his  own  case,  and  what  was 
weak  in  the  case  or  objections  of 
his  opponents.  His  language  wa^ 
distinguished  for  being  classically 
English  ;  and  that  is  no  mean 
praise,  at  a  time  when  in  our 
writings,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  speeches  in  parliament,  the 
simple  dignity  of  pure  English  is 
so  frequently  corrupted  and  weak- 
ened. 

This  year  the  queen  died.  She 
had  long  been  in  a  very  precari-. 
ous  state  of  health ;  and,  indeed, 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  life  when 
much  longer  existence,  could  nei- 
ther be  hoped  nor  desired.  There 
was  much  criticism  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  about  her  cha-w 
racter: — ^all  agreed  that,  while  she 
presided  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
nation  had  not  been  disgraced  and 
offended  by  those  profligacies 
which  former  reigns  had  wit^ 
nessed.  And  this  is  no  mean 
praise  ;  since  the  influence  of  high 
life,  especially  so  far  as  regards 
looseness  of  character,  extends 
through  all  the  states  of  society. 
She  certainly  during  her  life-time 
had  not  beon  reputed  very  gene- 
rous :  and  hence,  as  her  income 
had  been  very  large,  it  was  sup^ 
posed  that  she  would  have  left 
much  wealth.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  ;  and  hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  she  had  been  generous, 
though  her  acts  of  generosity  had 
not  been  known. 
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CHAPTER  If IV, 
Expedision  to- the  Nwii  Seas-^^fFar  in  India^in  Geylon^^Remarks* 


THE  present  reign  has  been 
distinguished^  not  less  by  the 
triumphs  o£  the  British  arms  by 
sea  and  land^  than  by  the  public 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  every  descrip- 
tioQ,  and  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  earliest  y^rs  of 
it  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  cap* 
tain  Cook ;  the  short  interval  of 
peace  between  the  American  and 
French  wars  was  employed  in  eh- 
deavours  to  authenticate  and  per- 
fect his  grand  discoveries,  under 
captain  Vancouver  and  other  na- 
vigators ;  and  the  closing  years  of 
it  will  be  equally  celebrated  by  the 
attempts  to  reach  the  pole,  and  to 
explore  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  immense  number  of  ice- 
bergs, xiv  islands  of  ice,  some  of 
them  of  an  unusual  magnitude, 
-which  were  seen  not  only  in  those 
seas,  where  thev  had  been  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  before,  but 
even  much  further  to  the  south, 
naturally  led  to  the  idea  that  from 
some  powerful  cause,  the  masses 
of  ice,  which  had  hitherto  ren- 
dered access  to  the  pole,  or  even 
ks  vicinity,  impracticable,  were  in 
the  act  of  breaking  up.  To  these 
masses  of  ice  floating  near  us 
some  attributed  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  of  the  year  1816;  and 
they  ^nticipatied  warmer  weather 
when  they  should  disappear  from 
the  vicinity  of  Europe,  or  melt  al- 
together. So^ne  of  no  mean  name 
carried  their  speculations  muchf  ur- 
ther.  According  to  them,  Green- 
hnd  and  the  other  countries  near, 
the  pole  were  blessed  with  a  ge- 


nial climate  before  the  accumola* 
tion  of  ice,  which  they  dated  in 
the  fifteendi  century;  and  now 
that  this  ice  was  carried  away, 
they  foretold  with  much  confi- 
dence that  Greenland  would  be 
found  to  equal,  in  respect  to  cli* 
mate,  some  of  the  most  favourite 
spots  of  central  Europe. 
'  To  these  facts  and  speculations 
maybe  added  that  the  Greenland 
^ale  ^ips  were  enabled  to  ap- 
proach much  nearer  the  pole  in  tne 
year  1817  than  they  ever  were  able 
to  do  in  any  previous  year.  Many 
of  these  circomsunces  weighed 
with  our  government  somachy 
that  they  resolved  to  send  out  four 
vessels  towards  the  polar  regions. 
There  were  two  objects  in  view : — 
in  the  first  place  to  reach  the  pole 
if  possible;  and  secondly,  to  ex- 
plore Baffin's  Bay,  and  especially 
Bering's  Straits,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  could  be  found 
through  it,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  was  not  expected  that,  even 
if  the  pole  were  reached,  any  ad- 
dition would  be  made  to  geogra- 
phical knowledge :  but  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  rt  was  hoped, 
would  throw  great  light  on  the 
obscure  subjects  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  its  dip  and  variation,  and 
the  phaenomena  and  causes  of 
magnetism  generally.  From  the 
other  voyage  much  advantage  to 
geography  was  anticipated,  if  it 
should  prove  successful ;  though 
we  must  confess  we  do  not  per- 
ceive on  what  grounds :  for  even 
supposing  that  the  voyage  had 
been  as  successful  as  its  warmest 
advocates 
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advocates  wished  for,  and  that 
a  passage  had  been  discovered 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic Ocean— that  passage  must 
have  been  in  such  a  latitude  that 
Jt  would  have  been  open  and  prac- 
ticable  only  for  a  very  short  period 
of  tlie  yeary  and  consequently, 
though  shorter^  could  not  have 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. 

The  following  details  of  the 
mode  on  which  the  Isabella  (the 
principal  vessel  for  Baffin's  Bay) 
was  fitted  out,  will  prove  that  go- 
vernment took  every  precaution, 
and-used  every  means  to  render 
the  vessels  fit  for  the  arduous  voy- 
ages in  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. 

The  Isabella,  captain  Ross's 
ship,  is  now  fitting  out  in  the  dock 
of  Messrs.  Dowson,  Limehouse  ;^ 
a  fine  roomy  vessel,  of  350  to  370 
tons.  She  is  there  undergoing 
much  mor^  than  a  complete  re- 
pair ;  for  the  shipwrights  are  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  hull, 
by  addmg  a  new  skin  to  the  out- 
side, and  a  lining  to  the  inside,  each 
of  five  or  six  inches  thick,  while 
xnany  beams  of  large  dimensions 
are  placed  on  the  bow  and  stem. 
The  expense  of  this  extraordinary 
preparation  for  a  peculiar  service, 
estimated  at  nearly  5,000/.,  will  be 
paid  by  government.  The  hire  of 
the  vessels  is  at  the  rate  of  IOj. 
per  ton  per  month  ;  but,  as  go- 
vernment take  the  insurance,  which 
is  fixed  at  Su  6d*  the  price  to  the 
owners,  upon  the  return  of  the 
vessels,  is  6jr,  6d.  The  crew  of 
.  the  Isabella  will  be  about  50 ;  the 
officers  and  passengers  about  20. 
No  expense  is  spared  to  provide 
for  the  comforts  of  both  classes. 
.Stainchons  are  fixed  on  board 
for  the  erection  of  a  roof  over  the 
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deck,  in  the  event  of  therr  being 
locked  up  in  the  ice.  The  births 
or  bed  places  are  capable  of  being 
removed  on  shore,  and  canvass 
and  tarpaulins  of  large  size  are 
provided  to  be  fi]^ed  over  them. 
Coals  to  the  amount  of  150  tons, 
and  fiour  for  three  years  will  be 
carried  out,  with  sour  kraut,  vine- 
gar, and  lime  juice  in  abundance. 
A  new  kind  of  log  is  fixed,  the 
machinery  of  which  runs  fropi  the 
cabin  down  the  side  of  the  rudder^ 
nearly  to  the  keel.  The  purpose 
is  to  show,  by  a  dial  in  the  cabin> 
the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing; 
but  doubts  are  entertained,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  impede  the  sailing 
of  the  ship,  and  otherwise  fail  of 
its  purpose,  so  that  no  great  re- 
liance 4fi  placed  upon  this  experi- 
ment. Spare  rudders,  anchors, 
capstans,  masts,  spars,  and  boats> 
are  carried  by  the  vessels. 

Neither  of  the  voyages  were 
successful;  that  to  the  north  pole, 
did  not  reach  so  liigh  a  latitude 
as  had  frequently  been  reached  by 
the  whale  ships,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  much  sooner  than  was 
expected,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  ships  being  nearly  crushed  to 
pieces  among  the  ice.  The  other 
ships  explored  Baffin's  Bay,  but 
returned  without  having  found  an 
opening.  By  some  it  is  contended 
that  they  returned  prematurely, 
^and  another  expedition  is  gone  out 
with  the  same  object  this  year. 

From  these  scenes  and  pursuits 
of  peace  we  turn  to  the  operations 
of  war.  In  our  last  volume  we 
briefly  noticed  that  warlike  opera- 
tions had  taken  place  in  India : 
these,  however,  were  but  as  pre- 
ludes to  the  great  contest  which  it 
is  now  our  business  to  narrate*  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  understand  the  causes 
Y  which 
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M4iich  led  to  it^  aiid  the  situatfon 
of  the  powers  yvho  were  eng^iged 
iikkf  to  lookbdclcalvtde. 

By  the  treaty  of  Bassein^  coti- 
clttdedbythe  marquiiof  Welles- 
ley,  the  Peishwah  was  restored  to 
the  territory  of  his  ancestors^  and 
supported  at  Pooiiah,  the  capital  of 
^is  territories,  by  Bcitish  forces* 
At  the  period  of  t]ie  close  of  the 
Nepaul  war  in  1815-16,  the  mili- 
tary strengthof  the  princi  pal  native 
powers  bordering  on  the  Britist^ 
don>tnions  was .  as  follows : 

1.  The  Seiks  possess  a  large 
tract  of  country.  Their  tribes  are 
headed  by  Runjet  Sing,  a  warlike 
and  ambitious  leaden  Tlieir  usual 
inilitary  establishment  may  be  es- 
timated at  28,000.  The  Seiks 
under  the  Bt-itish  protec^on  can 
bring  into  the  field  about  17>000 
soldiers. 

2.  Scindiah  has  about  40,000 
soldiers.  He  is  said  to  be  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
axKi  with  the  Bhurtpoor  Rajah. 
He  has  acquired  much  strength 
since  the  Mahratta  war,  by  bring- 
ing the  feudatory  states  under  his 
immediate  controul. 

3.  Mcer  Khan  may  have 
28^000  soldiers.  Mahomed  Shuh 
and  Lally  Smg,  who  generally  act 
'With  him,  can  bring  20,000  more 
into  the  field.  Meer  Khan  is  ge- 
nerally much  >hi  want  of  money  ; 
and  when  his  troops  becon)e  mu- 
tinous from  be^g  kept  in  arrears, 
he  gives  then>  perhaps  half  their 
pay,  with  autkbrity  to  plunder  to 
the  amount  of  what  is  still  due  to 
them. 

4.  Holkar  is  poor,  and  has 
onlr  17>000  men.  Meer  Khan, 
Mahomed  Shah,  and  Lally  Sing, 
are  nonMnally  bis  generals* 

S.  The  Pindarees  are  a  tribe 
of  military  advenmrers,  who  hay- 


ing' fUtle(wed  the  standards  of '<Sf» 
ferent  chiefs,  andr  h^ni  the  pr»^ 
s&at  tranquil  state  of  Hindostan^ 
being  out  of  emplnyy  havej^infed 
with  other  vagrants,  and  cemeined 
thensi&elves  into  one  great  body, 
which  is  dajly  acctitnulating*  so 
that  at  present,  it  is  said,  their 
force  amounts  to  nearly  80,000 
men,  most  of.  whom  are  w^l 
equipped,  and  all  well  mounted. 
Their  mode  of  makmg  war  is 
most  destructive,  as  plunder  b 
their  only  object.  They  ^separate, 
for  the '  puipose,-  lAto  bodies  of 
from  100  to  4000  or  500a  horse, 
and  ravage  a  territory  of  50  nMks, 
or  more,  in  circumference ;  whence, 
after  rendering  it  a  perfect  desert, 
they  march  elsewhere  to  similar 
devastations.  They  will  fight 
under  any  chief  who  will  best  pay 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  calcoiate 
long  on  the  fritodsb^,  or  even  the 
peaceful  submission,  of  anyof  tlie 
Indian  princes:  by  their  habits 
they  pay  little  respect  to  treaties ; 
and  naturally  regarding  the  Bri- 
tish as  having  no  right  to  posses- 
sions in  India,  they  must  look  on 
treaties  with  us  (whenever  they 
can  be  broken  or  evaded  with  the 
least  prospect  of  success)  as  stall 
less  binding  than  treaties  with  one 
another. 

It  was  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Peishwah  would  have  re- 
mained faithful ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  his  fidelity  we  had  a  resi- 
dent at  Poonah.  In  April  aad 
May  the  first  hostilities  took  pkce 
with  the  Peishwah* 

They  were  excited  by  an  ac- 
tive-partisan, named  Tnmbokjee 
Dainglia«  who,  in  conseqneAoe  of 
his  intrigoes,  had  been  pre^ously 
-confined  in  the  fortress  of  T^nnah, 
on  the  island  of  Salsette,  whidi 
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comsmiai^  tfa^  psissaffs  betweea 
the  island  and  dse  SifaSiraCta  ter^ 
ritDoiesiivthe  pcsoviaevof-Atinin^ 
grioHk  Frcm)  this  fortress  he 
contmed  to  escape,  and^favoaced 
secfedy  by  iheFeisbwah,  attempt- 
ed to  raise  an  arifty  in  hrs  domi* 
nkms  for  the  purpose  of  actings 
against  ois.  Hehad  sent  informa- 
tion of  his  .intentions  to  Scindiah 
andHoUcar,  forthe  porposeof  en* 
nmig  their  co-operation.  The 
Bndm  resident  at  Foonaht  Mr. 
Elji^Mns^ney  oHained  early  and 
accurate  intelH^^eiice  ef^what  was 
Rciag  on ;  aad  before  dte  plans  of 
TrimbuJtjee  were  ripe  for  execu- 
tion»  brooght  a  strong  miKtary 
farce  into  the*  frekJ,  surroanded 
Poonahy  seized  the  person  of  the 
Fkishvadi,  and  compiled  hint  to 
sm  a,  treaty  ccdingtto  ns  three,  of 
his  fonres098«  At  ithet  saibe  time 
he  issued  a .  proclamation,  declar* 
ing  bn  dkapprobonion  of  Trim* 
biUrjce's  conduct,  and  o£5ering  a 
large  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sipn»  Bot  his  real  intentions  and 
views,  wichfrespecttQthisintrigueM 
ing.nuusteFf  seesn  to  have  been 
very  different.  While  he  was 
openly  disapproving  his  measores^ 
he>was  secretly  encouraging  him 
to  proceed  in  them.  The  pro- 
clamation for  his  apprehension 
was  ineffiBctual,  and  Trimbukjee 
earned  on  his  projects  with  great 
activity,  and,  as  appears  by  tm  se<« 
quel,  with  success.*— Forty  thou- 
sand men^  under  his.  comimand, 
were  assembled,  and  marched 
straight  towards  Poonah,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeming  the  person 
and  acting  under  the  immedhite 
orders  of  the  Peishws^.  They 
are  said  to  have  reached  Poonah 
before  we  had  sent  colonel*  Smith, 
wkh  a  force  of  about  4000  men» 
against  them«  The  first  battle^  on 


theiSthof  November, was.  fought  : 
at  some  distance  from  Poonah, 
and  the  enemy  were  defeated^  but 
not  disheartened ;  for  another 
battle  was  fought  on  the  17th» 
notfsir  from  Poonah. 

The  £blld>wing  are  the  detaib  of 
thr'batde  of  Keerkee,  one  of  the 
most  dedsiffEe  in  the  campaign. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Mahratta  fn-ce  was  aid* 
vaooing  to  the  attack  of  the  Bri-> 
tislicampatK^erkee,lieut.-colonel 
Burr  fofmedtfae  brigade,  leaving 
at  head^qnarters  the  2d  batta«> 
lion  6th  regiment,  who  were  previ* 
oi^sly  weakened  by  several  strong 
detachments,  inc^xgeof  the  post 
o£  Keerkee,  together  with  the  drills 
sick  unfits  and  two  iron  l^pooa* 
ders,  under  the  command  of  major 
Roome.  The  bsigslde  then  ad* 
vancedto^meet  the:enemy,  a  party 
of  wbose  horse  hovered  near  the 
cdLaixsD,  and  preceded  its  march* 
Colonel  Burr  havit^  chosen  a  si- 
tuation about  one  mile  in  advance 
of  Keerkee^  formed  die  line,  and 
waited  the  junction  of  the  Da- 
pooree  battsdion,  under  the  com« 
roand  of  major  Ford,  with  three 
field  pieces.  Attbis.periodhewss 
joined  by  the  resident,  who  most 
gallantly  exertedhimself  through* 
out  theday ,  setting  a  distinguished 
example  of  zeal  and  animation  to 
the  troops.  On  the  approach  of 
major  Fbrd's  division,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  resident's  es^ 
cort^  and  troops  winch  had  been 
stationed  at  the  Stmgam,  under 
the  command  of  major  Clelland^  . 
the  line  advanced  far  near  half  n 
mile.  The  Mahratta  army,  which 
was  drawn  up  with  its  left  resthm 
on  the  height  in  front  of  Gunnesh 
Candy,  where  a  large  body,  of  the 
Vatchore  Rajah's  hoise  were  post* 
edy  eiteuioa  its  right  to  the  Moo* 
Y2  tah 
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tab  river,  in  which  direction  the 
principal  masses  of  their  cavalry 
were  formed,  the  total  amount  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
15,000  or  20,000.  The  interme. 
diate  undulating  plain  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  long  line  of  cavalry 
and  guns,  supported  by  successiye 
lines  of  horse  as  far  as  the  eye 
cduld  reach,  v^ho,  seeing  our  line 

^advance,  moved  forward  from 
their  position ;  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  were  unlimbering  for  ac- 
tion, commenced  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade from  their  centre,  while  the 
masses  of  cavalry  on  both  their 
flanks  endeavoured  to  turn  ours, 
andsucceededin  getttnginourrear. 
The  action  now  became  very  in- 
teresting ;  a  body  of  Gokla's  re- 
gular infantry  made  an  attack  in 
solid  column  on  the  1st  battalion 
7th  regiment  native  infantry, 
which  was  on  the  left  of  the  line, 
and  who  had  scarcely  succeeded 
in  repelling  it  and  a  number  of 

^horse,  when  a  select  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  seeing  their  in- 
fantry repulsed,  and  pressed  by 
the  battalion,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  restrained  from  pursuing 
them,  made  a  determined  charge 
on  the  corps,  some  of  the  men 
wheeling  round  the  flank,  and  re- 
peating their  attacks  from  the 
rear.  The  bravery  of  the  men, 
however,  compensated  for  theriis- 
ordtr  into  which  they  had  been- 
thrown  by  the  previous  attack, 
and  enabled  them,  under  circum- 
stancesof  great  difficulty,  and  with 
the  powerful  co-operation  they 
derived  from  tlie  left  brigade  of 

funs,  and  a  part  of  the  Bombay 
luropem  regiment,  to  beat  o£F  the 
assailants,  who  left  many  men  and 
horses  on  the  ground,  withdraw- 
ing to  a  distance,  and  never  after 
hazarding  a  repetition  of  their  at- 


tack. By  this  time,  major  Ford, 
with  his  battalion  and  field-pieces 
from  Dapooree,  had  joined  and 
formed  line  on  the  right,  when 
we  again  immediately  advanced 
near  half  a  mile.  The  left  of  the 
line  being  thrown  back  to  check 
any  attack  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
who  were  in  great  force,  between 
them  and  the  river,  while  the  light 
company  of  the  1st  battalion  7th 
regiment,  which  had  at  first  pi^ 
c^ed  the  line,  were  sent  to  the 
rear  to  keep  in  check  a  large  body 
of  horse  who  had  been  watching 
major  FonPs  movement  to  our 
support,  and  who  now  came  down 
in  rear  of  our  right  Hank.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  to  a  di- 
stance, retiring  and  drawing  off 
his  guns  towards  the  city  as  we 
advanced*)  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  infantry,  computed  at  8000, 
part  of  whom  had  been  posted  in 
advance  of  his  guns  and  centre, 
in  the  bed  of  AnuUah,  and  in 
walled  gardens,  extending  along 
the  front  of  our  position,  now  sent 
out  their  skirmishers,  which,  with 
others  on  the  right  of  the  line,  and 
rockets  from  both  front  and  rear, 
continued  to  occasion  us  a  few  ca* 
sualties.  The  light  infantry  of 
the  line,  however,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Preston,  easily 
drove  them  off,  and  occupied 
their  ground  ;  and  it  being  near 
dark,  and  the  enemy  evidently  in. 
full  retreat,  the  line  returned  to 
camp  soon  after  eight  o'clock. 

Tne  result  of  these  battles  was 
that  the  city  of  Poonah  was  uken 
possession  of  by  the  British,  but 
the  Peishwah  escaped  at  the  time: 
he  took  refuge  with  Gokla,  the 
chief  of  the  Mahratta  army.  On 
tho  20th  of  February  general 
Smith  came  up  with  this  army 

near 
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near  Kurkumb.  Gokla  seemed 
resolved  to  risk  a  batde,  which 
wasaccordin^yfought  by  htm  with 
great,  resotutioa  and  bravery :  it 
was  mainrained  on  both  sides  with 
great  spirit ;  but  after  a  successful 
chai^  by  the  dragoons  and  horse 
artil&rv»  in  which  Gokla  was  kill- 
ed, the  Mahrattas  fled  in  great  eon- 
fbsion.  The  Peiswah  again  esca- 
ped, and  contrived  to  elude  our 
pursuit  till  July»  when  he  surren- 
dered. Soon  after  he  fell  into  our 
power  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  Mr.  £lphinstone>whohad  been 
the  resident  at  Poonah.declaratory 
of  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  policy  intended  to 
be  pursued  With  regard  to  the 
Peisnwah,  and  the  territories  he 
had  possessed— of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract. 

The  proclamation  notices  the  al- 
liance that  was,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, formed  with  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  troops  that 
were  immediately  furnished  on  the 
fiuth  of  that  connexion,  and  his 
consequent  restoration  to  his  go- 
vernment. The  beneficial  effects 
of  that  alliance,  in  reviving  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  destructive  farming 
system  by  which  it  was  managed, 
the  personal  happiness  which  Ba- 
jee  Kow  enjoyed  under  the  British 
protection,  and  the  rapid  and  im- 
mense surplus  revenue  which  flow- 
ed into  his  treasury,  are  depicted  ; 
and  the  anxiety  which  we  manifest- 
ed to  adjust  those  claims  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature  which  the  head  of 
the  Mahratta  empire  possessed  on 
its  subordinate  branches,  which 
it  was  its  policy  to  keep  alive,  and 
the  occasional  assertion  of  which 
was  pregnant  with  ^  so  much  evil 
and  injustice,  is  adverted  to.  It 
then  explains,  that  the  deputation 


of  Gun^ratier  Sbastryi  the  Guyca- 
war  mmister  to  Poonah  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, had  for  ks  object  the  settle- 
ment of  the 'pecuniary  claims  be» 
tween  the  two  states,  by  which 
the  interest  of  Bajee  Row.  would 
be  greatly  promoted,  adverts  to 
the  Shastry's  assassination  by  the 
official  functionaries  of  Bajee  Row^ 
on  consecrated  ground — a  deed 
which  Uie  general  voice  of  the 
country  declazed  could  not  have 
been  perpetrated  without  the  or- 
ders of  Eajee  Row.  It  refers  to 
the  delicacy,  forbearance,  and  mo- 
deration which  the  British  govern- 
ment manifested  on  the  occasion, 
by  merely  requiring  the  surrender 
of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  as  the 
murderer,  without  throwing  the 
slightest  suspicion  against  the  cha- 
racter of  its  ally:  that  this' de- 
mand, however,  was  not  volun- 
tarily complied  with,  but  enforced 
at  no  small  degree  of  expense  to 
the  British  government ;  that  as 
soon  as  Trimbukjee  was  given 
up,  the  former  relations  were  in- 
standy  restored.— The  proclama- 
tion next  notices  the  extensive  in- 
trigues which  Bajee  Row  com- 
menced, in  rousing  the  native 
states  to  a  resistance  of  the  British 
government,  in  exciting  disturb- 
ances in  his  own  country,  and  in 
raising  troops  on  the  plea  of  sup* 
pressing  those  insurrections ;  and 
the  measures  of  precaution  which 
we  pursued  to  suppress  those  dis- 
turbances, which  led  to  our  invest- 
ing the  city  ofToonah ;  that  Bajee 
Row  became  thus  subject  to  our 
power.  It  points  to  those  repeated 
professions  and  acknowledgments 
which  Bajee  Row  has  made  of  his 
being  indebted  to  the  British  go- 
vernment for  his  existence  as  a  so- 
vereign,  and  of  his  gratitude  for 
y  S  the 
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ilbe  blessu\g8  he  bad  cnjoT^d,.-  and 

.<o   the   necessity  of  <oficln<liag 

.. another  treaty  in  conBrnuutioB  of 
that  of  Bs^euu  for  the  purpose 
jrf  depriving  bim»  not  0/  his  «d- 
Yereignty,  but  of  the  means  of 
Intriguing  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  sdliance.  The .  pracbmark»n 
proceeds  to  explain   the  objects 

of  the  late  arrangements  for  stip- 
priBssing  the  PmdaKesy  whose 
jtfepredations  had  deva$tated  Ba. 
jee' Row's  territories ;  that  he  con- 
fessed that  it  would  be  a  measure 
Jiighly  conductive  to  his  jnterfst, 

^9»d  engaged  to  co»operate  in  its 
ACcomplishmeAi ;  but  chat  voder 
.these  fair  promises,  the  most  ac- 
tive, extensive,  and  powerful  en- 
gines were  secrietly  set  to  work,  to 

'Organize  a  force  to  oppose  us ; 
that  he  seized  a  naomentwhich he 
diottght  favourable,  attacked. the 
troops  of  his  ally,  and  burnt  and 
plundered  the  Ik-itish  residency 
and  cantonments. 

That  die  company^s  stibjects 
pasiring  through  his  country^  in 

•  the  security  of -existing  treaties, 
vntre  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
(British  officers  on  the  load  to 
Foonah  were  murdered  in  the 
iiiDst  inhuman  and  dii^graceful 
nanner,  and  the  perpetrators  re- 
tained in  his  service.  It  notices 
the  recall  of  Trimbukjee  to  his 
councils,  and  thus  becoming  a 
participator  in  his  crime,  and  the 
invitation  given  to  the  Pindarees 
to  enter  and  plunder  his  territories. 
It  declares  diat  Bajee  Row  had 
by  these  acts  abandoned  the  duties 

■oFa  sovereign,  and  pronounces 
his  unfitness  to  govern.;  it  pro- 
claims his  deposition,  and  deve- 

.  lopes  the  determination  of  the 
British  to  place  the  country  under 

■  the  company's  governments  It 
details  the  military  arrai^meats 


mrfnograss  fOr  that  pttrpaBe,  :aad 
our  decemination  to  rescue  die 
'Rahkh  of  Sattan^  froattite  cos- 
tody  of  ;Ba)ee>Row,  and  toiestti- 
blish  a  principality  for  the  main- 
tf^nance  of  his  rank  and  digoity> 
with  w^ich  view  the  Ratah's  Bag 
had  bee&  displayed  at  tne  fort  of 
Sattatah.  That  the  Rajah^s  ter- 
ritories shotild  be  governed  by  Us 
own, laws,  but  that  the  British  au- 
thority would-be  timroducsd  iato 
those  to  be  reserved  to  the  Goiii- 
pany.  It  adverts  to  the  principfes 
of  justice  which  distinguish  eor 
administration,  and  warns  all  of 
the  consequences  of  adh«niiig  to 
the  fortunes  of  Bajee  Row* 

The  Peishwah  would  mit  hate 
ventured  to  expose  himself  to  die 
British}  had  he  not  depended 
upon  assistance  from  other  Indian 
princes:  in  fact,  there  aeemis  to 
have  beenft^iieneral  confederation 
against  us.  Of  the  members  of  it, 
beside  the  Peishwah,  whose  fate 
we  have  just  narrated,  theiaost 
powerful  were  HoUur,  Anier 
Kluo,  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagporo : 
Scindlah,  by  the  judicious  mea- 
sures of  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
was  prevented  from  joining  m 
confederacy,  and  the  Pinmirees 
were  formidable  rather  ffona>tlieir 
rapidity  'than  as  regular  auxilia- 
ries of  the  enemy. 

Holkar,  having  assembled  an 
immense  army,  consisting  of 
40,000  cavalry,  nearly  10,000  in- 
fantry and  80  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  proceeding  to  join  the  Peish- 
wah, when  he  was  overtaken  by 
sirThomas  Hislop,  with40,000  in- 
fantry, l,900cavalryand  14  guns. 
HolkaPs  troops  were  advantaee- 
ously  posted  on  the  bai^  of  a 
river,  drawing  up  his  cannon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  the iiill 
command  of  die  field,  by  ^iriitoh 

alone 
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aione  die  BHtish-  trooprocmld  ap« 
profuih>h»m.  The  river,  hoi^verj 
V4s  crossed  by  oar  taroopc^rbo 
formed  in  lAe  iiod  of  i  ty  iuiid  fcorm^ 
ed' the ^  enemy's  left.:  .4he  enemy 
fotight  with  gtQ»C  joa^rrage,  and 
stood  attbeir  gmv till  they  were 
cut  donq) ; '  their  line^  howeveri 
iffiis  forced  at  every  point.— The 
aasialt  of  the  action  ivasa  treaty 
With  flolJcar,  of  which  the  follow* 
lag'  are  -the  principal  term s* 

The  Company's  gofVemoieUt 
ajgfree  to  extend  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  dommions  of  Holkar  as 
to  their  own  ;  and  he>  on  hU  pavt^ 
po-omises  to  assist  them  in  the  re- 
sistance  of  all  freebooters*  He  also ' 
confirms  the  engagement  made  by 
the  British  government  with  the 
N«lK>b  Ameer  Khan,  and  re- 
aeonces  all  claim  to  the  domi- 
oions of  the  latter.  Recedes  to 
the  British  government  all  claim  of 
tribute  from  the  Raipoot  princes, 
and  of  territory  within,  or  nortii, 
of  the  Reoondic  hills.  In  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  of  some  other 
cessions,  "the  British  govemnient 
binds  itself  to  support  a  field  force 
to  maintain  the  internal  tranqnil- 
lity  of  the.  teriitories  of  Molhar 
Row  Holkar,  and  to  defend  them 
from  foreign  enemies*  Th is  force 
shall  be  ot  such  strength  as  shall 
be  judged  adc^quate  to  thcoliject. 
Itshallbe  stationed  vtchere  the  Bri- 
ti&h  government  determines  to  be 
best,  and  the  Maharajah -Molhar 
Row  Holkar  agrees  to  grant  some 
place  of  security  as  a  dep6t  for  its 
stores.".  This  is  not  the  only  arti- 
cle in  the  treaxy-which  has  a  ten^ 
dency  to  plaaof  the  i  dommions  tjf 
iiolkarin.the  power  of  the  Bri* 
tisbegovernment.  By  another,  he 
agrees  to  disdiatgehis 'stiperiu- 
ous;  troops.  He  also  "engages 
never  to  entertain  iahis  service 


Etiqjyiafts  or  Americans  of  anj 
desjBfjiption,  without  the  know* 
jedge  and  consent  of  tlie  British 
government.  An  accredrted  xai* 
nister  from  the  British  govern* 
ment  is  to  reside  at  the  court  of 
Holkar.  The  treaty  was  siened 
at  Mandeloor  on  the  6th  of  Jar 
nuary- 

On  December  17,  1817,  the 
forces  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore 
.  u^ere  entirely  defeated  by  the  Bri- 
tish, and  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  the  city  of  Nagpore  was 
surrendered.  The  Rajah,  was 
deposed,  and  the  most  productive 
portion  of  his  state  transferred  to 
the  British.  Ameer  Khaa's  power- 
ful army  was  also  dissolved,  and 
himself  red uqed  to  insigmfieance* 

.  Such  is  tfi  general  sketch  of  the 
result  of  this  war  in  India.  Of  the 
means  by  which  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  brought  it  to  so  speedy 
and  favourable  a  termination* 
and  of  the  difficulties  aiid  dangers 
to  which  the  British  army  were 
exposed,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
eive  some  detached  details,  taken 
irom  contemporary  accounts. 

The  whole  of  the  army  in  the 
field  consisted  of  ten  divisions*, 
each  of  about  10,000  men.  We 
are  advancing  from  the  three  pre- 
6idencies  towards  the  same  point^t 
with  the  finest  army  ever  perhaps 
lieard  of  in  India.  The  governor* 
general  is  with  otir  division,  which 
is  about  13,000  strong,  with  60 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  camp  fol- 
lowers of  this  division  alone 
amount  to  67,000.  For  the  car* 
riage  of  the  bagagge  of  our  regi- 
•inent  w:e/  have  forty  elephants 
and  400  camels ;  each  elephant 
has  two  keepers,  and  every  two 
camels  oiie.  Of  us  there  are  37 
olhcers  present,  among  whom 
there  are  810  servants  ;  every 
.  Y  4  hoist 
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horse  has  two  attendants,  one  as 
a  groom,  the  other  to  provide 
gra^s ;  these  alone  amount  to  1400 . 
hestdes  120  for  the  mess,  and  900 
for  the  bazaar  to  supply  the  pro- 
visions ;  in  all,  for  our  regiment, 
alone,  about  S500  followers,  be- 
sides their  wives,  children,  &c. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings  tra- 
Tels  in  a  most  princely  style  :  he 
has  150  elephants  and  ^0  ca- 
mels, besides  state  elephants  splen-  ^ 
didly accoutred,  having^uperb  so- 
lid silver  howders  or  castles  on  their 
backs.  There  are  now  actually 
thirty-six  Rajahs  and  independent 
chiertaips  of  various  ranks  on  their 
-way  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
marquis.  Some  of  them  indeed 
^re  already  in  camp.  The  gover- 
nor-general, in  fact,  is  now  as 
great  a  man  as  ever  the  Great 
Mogul  was. 

The  cholera  morbus  has  made 
dreadful  ravages  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  Hindostan.  The  di- 
strict of  Gorruckpoor  alone  is  sta- 
ted to  have  lost  30,000  souls.  It 
has  paid  Bengal  a  visit,  and  is 
now  coming  across  the  peninsula 
-with  rapid  strides.  Indeed  it  is 
reported  not  to  be  further  oflF  than 
Jualuah,  only  300  miles  from  us. 

Reports  of  an  alarming  sickness 
which  had  shown  itself  in  the  camp 
of  the  marquis  Hastings  were 
mentioned  some  days  ago.  We 
regret  to  find  those  reports  con- 
firmed J  but  we  have  the  consola- 
lation  of  being  able  to  add,  that  at 
the  date  of  the  last  advices  the  dis- 
order had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
that  it  had  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  followers  of  the  camp,  whose 
habits  of  poor  living  rendered 
them  more  susceptible. 

This  epidemic  had  all  the  cha* 
racters  of  a  decided  pestilence. 
It  had  been  gradually  making  its 


wayalong  the  banks  of  theGanges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  suddenly 
broke  out  in  the  British  camp.  In 
the  first  day  upon  which  it  was 
distinctly  recognised,  97  deaths 
were  reported ;  on  the  next,  above 
500  died  in  the  camp.  Never,  it 
is  said,  was  a  scene  so  dreadful 
witnessed.  The  dead  and  dying 
strewed  every  road.  On  all  sides 
were  heard  the  wailings  of  those 
who  were  seized,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  despair.  At  that  time 
the  malady  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  camp  followers*  Among  the 
troops,  European  as  well  as  na- 
tive, who  live  well,  the  mortality 
was  much  less  than  among  other 
classes;  the  loss  even  among 
them  was  severe.  In  the  gover- 
nor-general's establishment  alone 
(who  had  himself  been  slighlyaf* 
fected)  17  native  servants  died. 
The  remedy  which  was  common- 
ly  administered  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  complaint  was  a 
tea*spoonful  of  laudanum  in  a 
glass  of  brandy*  This  in  raieral 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order, and  afforded  time  for  fur- 
ther cure  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
malady  was  so  rapid  as  to  leave 
no  opportunity  for  administering 
medicine.  Natives  were  seen  to 
fall  suddenly  without  any  previous 
sensation  of  illness,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes. 

In  storming  the  great  fortress 
of  Chandah,  the  attack  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  was  attended  with  the 
utmost  hazard  and  difiiculty ; 
and  the  complete  success  which 
crowned  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honourable  to  their  coolness, 
discipline,  and  courage.  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  above  5,000 
brave  soldiers,  and  the  place  was 
defended  by  52  heavy  guns  placed 
on  the  same  number  of  bastions. 

The 
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The  breach  was  flanked  by  SOQ 
xneiiy  who  fought  so  desperatelf, 
that  the  British  officers  were  en- 
ga^d  withnhem  hand  to  hand, 
and  some  of  them  cut  down  by 
the  sabre.  It  was  not  until  after 
a  close  and  warm  contest  that  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  give  way : 
bat,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
and  appalline;  circumstance  to  an 
European,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  Indian  warfare,  is,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer,  in  the  open 
air,  at  noon,  stobd  at  145  degrees 
— 49  degrees  above  blood  heat  in 
Europe ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  account 
of  India  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  its  finances, 
which,  if  they  are  coirect,  prove 
them  to  be  not  in  such  a  bad  state 
as  has  been  generally  imagined. 

In  the  year  181 3-4,  3ie  net 
surplus  revenue  of  India,  after 
paying  all  charges,  interest  of 
debt,  &c.  was  1,832,251/.:  in 
1814-5,  it  was  1,342,273/. :  in 
1815-6,  the  accounts  of  theNepaul 
war  were  wound  up  :— 

The  net  surplus,  after 
paying  ev^ry  expense, 
was        .         .  .  ^396,963 

From  this  was  deduct- 
ed the  expense  of  St, 
Helena!  .         .     .  201,748 

In  1815-6^   net  sur-  ' 
plus  in  India        .     .  j£i95,215 

To  this  should  be  add- 
ed what  lord  Hastings 
received  from  our  ally, 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  in 
exchange  for  Nepaulese 
territory  ceded  to  that 
prince,  and  which  he  was 
most  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing .  .  ,  1,109>975 
Leaves  4£l,S05,190 


As  to  the  *<  debt''  in  India  : 

On  the  80th  April, 
1816,  (the  date  of  the 
last  official  accounts 
made  up)  it  was*- At 
interest         .        .  46'28,067,964 

Floating  debt,  arrears, 
bills  due,  &c.  .    5,071,807 


Total  debt  ^33,139,698 
which  does  not  exceed  two  years^ 
revenue. 

But  frotn  the  debt  should  be 
deducted  the  territorial  assets^ 
amounting  to  16,941,813/.,  which 
will  leave  the  excess  of  debt  above 
the  property  actually  in  hand,  only 
16,197,885/.  That  these  assets 
are  pretty  substantial,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  principal  items 
which  compose  them : 

Cash  in  hand,  not  pa- 
per, but  hard  silver  and 
gold        .        .      .  ^5,883,807 

Good  debts  due  to 
the  government        .    6,907,792 

Stores  .        .    2,607,932 

If  the  commercial  assets  be 
added,  amounting  to  39501,765/., 
of  which  great  part  is  cash,  the 
net  excess  of  debt  will  only  be 
12,696,120/. 

The  war  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon has  raged  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  we  imagine  has  been 
carried  on  at  an  expense  of  which 
the  British  public  are  little  aware . 
its- origin  is  thus  stated.— When 
the  sultan  of  Kandy  Was  deposed, 
we  agreed  that  the  principal  no- 
bility should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  civil  government, 
and  that  the  British,  especially  the 
British  army,  should  not  inteifere. 
To  this  agreement,  it  is  said,  we 
have  not  adhered ;  and  our  con- 
duct provoked  the  principal  no- 
bility of  the  island  to  such  a  de- 
gree that 'they  roused  the  people 
against 
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against  «l,  aifda  war  conaequ^nt- 
ly  broke  oat.  • 

The  public^  >  oOkalaly  and  the 
private  acoowitsiroiti  GeylonTC*- 
present  in  yec)c.<iifferent  terms  the 
•^tate  of  the  war  there*  and  the  pro* 
bability  of  its*  speedy  and  favour- 
;aUe  I  ttt-flaination  :  though*  even 
by  xh»  official  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  ddntest  has  b^n  very 
bloody  and  exp^stve,  and  chat^ 
had  not  forces  been  sent  from  the 
«<>nUiientof  India,  vre  should  have 
been  obliged  to  giv<;iip  all  our  re- 
•cent  conquests  m  Ceylon.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  island— its  immense 
natural  screngtb—- its  nnbealtbi- 
nes s-^^-and  the  advantages  which 
these  ciniumstances  give  to  the 
natives  over  us,  we  may  naturally 
€xpect  that  if'We  are  ultimately 
and  permanently  successful,  our 
success  willbe  mostdearjy  bought. 

Our  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, since  ihe  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States^present 
nothing  new,  with  tlie»exceptioii  of 
the  discontent  which  seems  grow- 
ing in  Upper  Canada.  Thi$;discon- 
tentoriginatedfrom  somelooal  cir- 
cumstances, the  details  of  which 
^re  not  sufficiently  known.  It  was 
chiefly  fostered  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gourlay ;  and  by  his 
efforts  a  convention  was  held  at 
York,sty  ling  itself  A  convention  of 
friend^to  free  inquiry.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  convention  was 
to  send  an  application  to  the  house 
of  assembly,  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  stale  of  die  province,  and  a 
petition  to  the  prince  regent.  How 
this  disssitibfaciion  will  terminate, 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee:  but  when 
•we  consider  the  situation  of  Uppisr 
•Canada,  and  that  during  the  war 
-with  the  United  States  it^was  the 
principal  scene:  of   acuon   and 


point  of'  atteick  and  defetfce^  it 
jccota^nly  is  of^retai>iapoitanc»io 
the  teottrity otour  Acaerican pos^ 
sesioiisythatnts  inbabttanis  should 
be  loyal  and « well 'disposed. 

The  only  islands' in  th^  West  In* 
dies'thati  present  any*  thing  inter- 
esting thisyeanareMartinique-and 
St.  Domingo*  A  dreadful  hui^ 
ricatie  took  place  in  the  former  on 
the*21  St  of  October :  most  of  the 
houses'  of  Port  Royal  were  either 
entirely  destroyed  or  greatly  da- 
maged;  and  all  the  parishes  of 
the-  island  suffered  in  a  jijjmrr  fir 
less  degree.  "Shetssttgvr  planta- 
xioQS  and  manufactories,  as  w^ 
as- the  crops  of  grain,  sufl^credex- 
ccssively ;  but  fortunately  it  ddes 
not  appear  that  many  lives  were 
lost* 

The  island^of  St.  Domingo  (or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  as  ia 
the  possession  of  the  blacks)  if  in- 
teresting in  many  points  of  view : 
here  the  great  experiment  is  to4>e 
tried,  or  rather  is  in  the  course  of 
triaj,  whether  negroes  are  capable 
of'  conducting*  themselves,  when 
placed  in  .the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  civilised  ^Europeans, 
as  well  as  the  latter  do  ;  and  hi- 
therto  the  results  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  blacks. — ^The  follow^ 
ing  detailsrespecting  St.  Domingo 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  sad 
mterestmg . 

Christophe  and  Boyer  at  pre*> 
sent  share  the  island  between  them, 
and  their-forces  appear  to  be  nu- 
merically eqiaal.-*The  river  Afti- 
bonite  separates  the  two  states. 
The  capital  of  one  division  is  the 
Cape,  arid  that  of  the  other  Port- 
au-Prince.  Besides  40,000  armed 
men,  St.  Domingo  contains  a  black 
population  or25(>,D00individ«rfs. 
'  Christophe  possesses  »  savage  cha- 
racter. Bom  under  the  burning 
climate 
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climate  ofAfrica^  he  was  a  slave 
at  Jamaica,  and  escaped  to  St.  Do- 
mingo when  it  was  convulied  \rj 
the  revolution.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, fKiAs«d  ipr^iKtDttsly  -to  the 
arrival  of  general  Le  Clerc;  bttC 
from  that  period  he  was  seen  fore- 
mast ia  the  iasurrectton  of  tbe 
fibcJtSy  /dllowic^tbeamiics.aml 
purchasing  their  plunder*  thu3  ac- 
^risig}  an  immense  fevtujae  :  he 
<Ssfiii>guished  himself  iia<kr  Tou^ 
taikif  wlio  maide  hitn  a, general: 
he  afterwards  joined  Dessalines 
fgainst  the  Frencslx  army }  and 
AoaMjf  ia  1605»  he  succeeded  tha£ 
adventuccr  ki  the  kibffdotn  of 
Hayti. 

A  Capuchin,  named  Corne- 
Ihis  BrelC  crowned^Chriatophe  tn 
tbe  church  at  the  Cape,  and  the 
^1  of  the  cocoa  nut  xms  used  for 
^18  ceremony.  The  new  sore- 
letgit  organised  his  court  on  the 
ioDtiiig  of  that,  of  Bonaparte  ;  he 
changed  his  nameand  took  that  of 
Henry  L,  nominated  at  will  a 
nomber  of  Black  dukes,  counts, 
and  barons,  and  assigned  them 
•the  principal  plantations  in  the  co- 
lony, which  he  created  into  fiefs. 
-He  had  a  count  de  lAmonadi^  a 
^kc  de  Marmaidey  a  prince  de 
Sek  Throne^' barotu  de  Jerttme  and 
de  la  Serittgue,  knights  -of  Goco 
and  J^uof  &c.  all'  bedaubed  with 
ribbons. 

The  duke  de  Mamalade  is  go- 
vernor of  die  Cape.  He  has,  it 
is  said,  distinguished  himself  on 
-several  occasions,  and  the  Negroes 
think  him  a  skilful  general  and  a 
nan  of  talent.  The  duke  de  Con- 
scantine  is  port  admiral.  Chris- 
tophers prime  minister  is  baron 


Deeper,  who  passess  for  a  man  of 
considerable  learning:  his  man- 
ness^arQ  polite,  his  demeanour  a- 
greeable ;  and  he  is,  without  fear 
of  coiitnttUeuoo,  -the  best  \inod^ 
aoM&gst  the  Haytian  nobility. 
Capuchin  Brell  is  tlie  only  White 
at  the  const  of  Hayti,  and'  ye^- 
faaps  the^yv^SM  of  the lordsthat 
knews.  hew  to  read-  and'writci. 
His  title  is  duke  di;  PAnse. 

Christophe  does  not  apipear 
to  be  deficient' in  a  certain  saiil  in 
xtke  art  of  governing.  Aeooim- 
pensnig  generously  hM.paitisaBS» 
he  displays  great  firmness  against 
the  enemies  of  his  power ;  he 
ne^ects  no  means  to  consdlidate 
his  authority,  and  he  has  depvted 
agents  tordifierciit  parts  ot  Bu* 
rope  and  the  Americaa  continent* 
to  engage^nlen  capable  of  direct- 
ing his  administration,  which  is 
condttctdd  with  much  uni&trmity. 

The  royal  almanack  of  tlie 
Jdngdom  of  Hayti,  for  the  year 
i  8i  6,  contains  a  long  list  of  cham« 
berlains,  nnurshals,  -  &c.  and  the 
army  of  ki;ig  Christophe  is  esti- 
mated at  2lf  regiments*  two  of 
cavalry*  and  two  of  artillery.  His 
-son,  James  Victor  Henry,  aged 
thirteen  years,  is  there  designated 
as  prince  roysd. 

At  the  death  of  Dessalines  in 
1^06,  the  island  was  divided  be- 
tween his  two  principal  lieute- 
nants, ChristO|>he  and  Petion. 
This- division  still  exists,  notwith- 
-standing  the  long  rival  ship  of 
these  chiefs,  and  \he  hloody  wars 
of  which  their  states  have  been  the 
theatre*  Petion  died  in  tbe  spring 
of  1618,  smd  general  Boyer  sue* 
ceededfaun* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Siati  of  France^^Evacuation  of  its  TerriiQry'^~,State  of  Spain'^Gtrmany'^ 


WHEN  we  reflect  on  the 
national  character  of  the 
French,  such  as  it  may  be  said 
to  be  formed  by  nature,  and  to 
have  been  created  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  had  been 
placed  for  nearly  thirty  years ; — 
and  when  we  moreover  reflect  on 
the  shock  which  their  vanity  and 
ambition  must  have  received  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  all  their  grand 
propertv  of  conquests  and  glory> 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  their 
tranquillity  required  much  time 
and  great  prudence  in  their  rulers 
to  settle  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
foundation.  It  was  apprehended 
that  Louis  was  not  exactly  fitted 
foe  his  arduous  situation :  he  was , 
known  to  possess  good  sense ;  but 
it  was  apprehended  that  this  mieht 
be  rendered  of  little  or  no  avail  if 
he  gave  himself  up  (as  it  vras 
supposed  he  would  do)  to  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  had  been  his 
/ellow*sufferer&  and  companions 
during  the  revolution.  This, 
however,  he  has  done  much  less, 
and  for  a  much  shorter  period, 
than  was  anticipated :  dunng  his 
reign  of  100  days  indeed,  that 
is,  during  the  usurpation  of  Bo- 
naparte tor  that  space  of  time, 
he  gave  himself  up  too  much  to 
some  of  the  most  violent  and 
profligate  of  Bonaparte's  adhe- 
rents.  But  on  his  second  resto- 
ration he  passed  from  this  ex- 
treme without  falling  into  the 
other ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
prudence,  moderation,  and  good 


sense  of  the  due  de  Richelieu 
would  have  satisfied  all  parties  in 
the  nation. 

This,  however,  was  not  the 
case :  the  ultra  royalists,  as  they 
were  termed,  thought  the^  had 
been  treated  with  tngrautade; 
and  though  they  did  not  openly 
rest  their  dissatisfaction  on  per- 
sonal and  selfish  grounds,  yet 
they  recommended  measures  and 
principles  which,  if  they  had  been 
acted  upon,  must  have  restored 
them  nearly  to  the  same  state  of 
priviWe  and  power  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before  the  revolution. 
Fortunately  their  imprudence  and 
violence  defeated  their  views ;  for 
they  even  entered  into  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  to  obtain  their  object, 
and  circulated  a  memorial  expo^ 
sing  the  pretexts  and  objects  of 
the  conspiracy  in  which  they  en- 
gaged: it  was  addressed  to  fo- 
reign powers;  and  though  ex- 
tremely lon^  and  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  it  aimed  at 
proving  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  the -remains 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  remain^  of 
the  ancient  magistracy,  were  the 
only  persons  fit  to  eovem  France, 
*— that  they  were  the  rightful  pro- 
prietors of  all  public  honours  and. 
emolument ;  and  in  fact,  that  they 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  people, 
who  exist  only  for  their  benefit 
and  pleasure.  From  this  sketch 
of  the  object  of  the  memori^  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  restoration 
of   the  privileged  orders  to  all 

they 
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they  enjoyed  before  the  revolu- 
tion^  and  consequently  the  revival 
of  all  the  evils  destroyed  by  that 
event,  and  the  annihilation  of  all 
the  good  created  by  it,  were  the 
wishes  and  the  objects  of  the  ul- 
tra-royalists. 

They  however  rested  their  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  Louis's 
ministers  on  different  grounds  i 
they  complained  that  the  consti- 
tutional charter  had  been  broken 
in  two  respects : — in  the  first  place 
by  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
colleges ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  elective  franchise  being  too 
confined.     The  latter   objection 
was  certainly  a  singular  one  to 
come  from  the  authors  of  the  me- 
morial we  have  alluded  to,  since, 
if  it  had  been  obviated,  the  consti« 
tution.must  have  been  rendered 
more  democratic  than  it  even  ac. 
tually  was.     It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  object  of  the  ultra -roy* 
alists  in  wishing  for  the  renewal 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  as  thus 
^ey  conld  have  intrigued  with 
much  more  ease  and  effect  in  pro- 
curing the  return  of  such  depu- 
ties, as  accorded  with  their  views. 
The  constitution  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  the  de- 
puties,   seems    equally  removed 
from  the  extremes  of  influence 
and  democracy.     France  is  com- 
posed of  29  million  citizens,  and 
not  above  1 1 0,000  are  admitted  to 
^e^  election  of  deputies,— a  num- 
ber even  smaller  than  the  number 
belonging  to  the  privileged  orders 
before    die    revolution.      These 
110,000  electors  must  be  all  of 
them  SO  years  of  age,,  and  must 
pay  SO  francs  at  least  of  direct 
contributions :  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties is  composed  of  256  mem* 
hers,  a  fifth  of  whom  are  changed 
^«ry  year :  the  king  ean  dissmve 


it  at  pleasure.'  Every  member 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  40, 
and  must  pay  1000  francs  in  taxes. 
The  king  nominates  at  his  will  the 
chamber  of  peers ;  no  condition 
is  imposed  ;  and  he  can  increase 
it  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  legis- 
lative part  of  the  constitution  of 
France,  it  will  appear  that  it  de* 
serves  the  character  we  gave  it  of 
being  equally  removed  from  de- 
mocracy and  undue  influence.  In- 
deed the  number  of  electors  is 
very  small  in  such  a  large  po- 
pulation ;  and  their  qualification 
seems  rated  very  high  :  but  with 
respect  to  the  latter  point,  it  should 
be  noticed,  that  the  direct  taxes 
include  not  only  a  land-tax,  but 
all  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  clergy ;  o^,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  land-tax  is  raised) 
and  from  it  me  government  pay 
the  poor  and  the  clergy.  From 
the  qualification  required  of  the 
electors,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
must  consist  chiefly  of  landed  pro- 
prietors,—and  as  during  the  re- 
volution the  greatest  part  of  the 
land  passed  from  the  nobility  into 
the  possession  of  a  different  class, 
and  as  during  its  transfer  the 
large  estates  were  much  divided, 
it  is  evident  that  those  who  elect 
the  deputies  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  interested  in  preserving  in- 
violate that  part  of  the  ^barter 
which  secures  to  them  the  land 
they  have  acquired.  And  in  fact, 
on  each  removal  of  a  fifth,  the 
chamber  of  deputies  has  become 
more  popular,  and  less  disposed 
to  second  and  support  the  views  of 
the  ultra-royalists. 

These,  however,  were  so  bent  ^ 
on  carrying  their  point,  and  had 
at  last  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  due  de  Riche- 
lieu, 
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lieu»  tkact  Looiai,  wka  percebved 
tb«iC  the  stabili^r  of  Ins  throne 
depsaded  oa^rMeroin^  intocKih- 
edthelaMTof  eieaioiit  emeially 
atov  ithe  -atlres:  Inid  left  Fimce^ 
i«c<^vttd  to  change  his  raiiiifi^rf; 
The  dac  de'  Rkheliett-  acoordin^^ 
If  ntotgfned  r  a«il  tsfi»r^i!ne.£ralt. 
&9r  attemiits  to  //brm  a  ministry 
wMch  should  fmsettke  views  ;of 
bock  parties^  theifbllouring-peiv 
sOMf  all  of  liberal  sentiments^ 
were  chosen  :'-«*'irbejn>arc{«cis  De* 
solles^  secretary  for  tbreign  af^ 
fairs;  De  SetvB,  laeeper  of  the 
seaU;  coonc  de.  Caxes,  mtnister 
of  the  interior ;  a|td  foaron  Louts* 
mimscer  of  finance  <  the  mmistry 
of  ^police  was  suppressed.  The 
fVench  chambers  usually  meeti 
in. the  month  of  NoTember;  of: 
eo»ise  eacb  year  comprises  the 
proceedtngi&'ef 'the  greater  pan  t>f 
one  session,  and  the  beginning^ 
the  other.  In  the  fim  ^esbion  of 
ISl^  the  dnief  bttsiness'consisted 
in' passing  a  law  for  ab^^tshing 
the  shive-trade;  another  law 
respecting  the  sppropnatfon  of 
14«/)4O,00O  francs  for  liquidating 
the  debts  due  by  France  to  indi- 
▼idoals  on  the  continent,  and  95 
millions  for  satisfying  the  claims 
of  British  subjects.  It  was  likewise 
determined  to  open,  an  eventual 
oredtcxsf  ^^  millions  of  cents  to 
eon^lete  the  payment  of  the  sums 
due  to  the  allied  powers,  conform* 
ably  to  the  treaty  of  the  ^Oth  No^ 
vember  1815.  In  the  month  of 
September  the  Idcig  signed  an  or- 
dinance  for  levying  a  body  of 
80,000  men  from  the  classes  of 
1816  and  JSl?*  of  which  number 
40,000  were  to:be  atthedispo* 
sai'of  the  minister  of  war*  The 
sum  declared  to  be  necessary  for 
the  service  of  1818  was  about 
42,000,000/«  sterling,  or  about  12 


million  nteose-thaa*  the  eacpendif 
ttire  of  the  year  1817.;-^to  coun^^ 
terbalance  -  this^ .  a  saving  was  at^ 
ticipated  to  the  amount  of  inearly- 

a^oeo^ooe/. 

^     Butthe.ioBB&'iatBtGBti^  eveoft' 
connected    with    the  .  hittory  of; 
Eranceduring'the  year  1818,  re- 
lated to  the>ev8cttadon  of  its  ter-- 
rtCQvy  by  theiattioi  powecs*     For 
this .  purpose  a  congretu  was  held* 
at  Aix4a*Chapell&  in  the  moDtfa 
of  October,  whkh  was  attend* 
ed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria^ 
Eussia,  and  Penssta^  an<^  by  t&e* 
ministers  of  Engb»d.    At  the. 
end  of  the  fifth  conference  xbecsra* 
coactoii  of  France  by  the  allied 
troops,  was  unanimfitcsly  agrasd- 
upon.    The  official  docume&ts:on 
this  subject,  will.be  found  in  auf 
other,  part  of  ihis  volume :  hem 
we  shall  very  bnefiy  msmkn  the 
conditions  of  the  evacualaum.  The 
contributions  still  doe  by  France 
to  tiie  allied  powers .  were  to  be 
discharged  in  the  course  of  nine 
months  from  the  signature  of  the 
treaty :—  the;  time  was  afterwHnb 
proloneed.     Russia  -is  to  recehie 
48  millions,    England  48»    Aas* 
stria  40,  Prussia  40,  the  Nether* 
Isolds  22,  and  Bavaria  10  milHons. 
of  francs.    The  remainder  oftfae 
contribution  was  to  be  divided' 
among  the  lesser  powers*    The 
wholes  was  to  be  paid  by  drafts  on 
the  hauses.of  Hop6  and  Co.  and 
Barix^  Brothers,  and  Co.>  who 
became  sureties  for  it. 

Soon  after  this,  treaty  was  sig». 
ed,  the  allied  powers  invited  ihe 
king  of  France  to  Join  the  qaa-< 
druple  .alliance,  the  object  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  <<  the 
maintenance  of  the  peaoe^  the 
t^aties  on  which  it  is  foundedf 
and  the  rights  and  mutual  rda* 
tions.established  or  confhmed  bf 

these 
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these  treaties,  and  xecognbed  by 
all  che  Earopean  powers.  To- 
tfais  ftlliance  the  king  of  France 
became  a  party :  the  dfikial  pa* 
per&  respecting  it  will  be  fbtmd  in 
another  part  of  this  volame;  but 
intordeit  fvtlly  >ta  underscan«l  chem, 
we  shall  here  lay  before  owrt 
ivader^  a;  brief  account  of  the  po- 
Ihtsal  anungemems  wii'uih  existed' 
among  the  members  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  prevteusto  their 
ifivtdng  idie  krng  of  Fiance  to 
join  it. 

The  year  ISlSwas  neaiiyias 
remarkabie  for  treatk^^as  fbr  bat* 
ties.  All  the  states  of  Europe 
which  had,  vmhin  the  course  oi  a 
year  or  two  previously,  made  con- 
ventions wish  France,  promising 
assistance  ag^i^st  England  and 
Russia,  threw  tlidr  «words  and 
theit  engagements  into  the  scaJe 
of  the  lutter  powers  against  the 
former.  The  order  in  \^uch  they 
entered  into  the  campa^n  is  ge- 
nerally remembered,  and  each 
accession  of  national  "force  was 
of  course  preceded  by  a  treaty, 
which  has  furnished  tJse  buroaux 
of  ministers,  and  the  diligence  o£ 
G^erman  collectors  with. weighty 
masses  of  documents.  On  Fe- 
bruary 28^  1813,  Prassia  entered 
on  her  career  of  glory  by  joining 
Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Kaliscb, 
two  months  after  the  de&ctienof 
general  York,  by  his  military  con- 
▼ention  with  the  army  of  count 
Wkgenstein,  signed 'the  30ch  of 
December  181^.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  thefif  itish  cabinet  brought 
into  the  ajliance  the  king  of  Swcm 
den,  by  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with 
that  power ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
June  concluded  a  treaty  of  ^\U 
ance  and  subsidy  wkh  Russia  and 
Prussia  ^at  Reichenbach.  In  the 
autumn  Austria  had  joined  her 


cause  to  <hat  of  the  other  enemies 
of  Bmiaparte;  and  the  first :  qua-- 
druplie  alHance  between  Austria^ 
'  England,  Prussiav  and  Russia,  was 
sij^ed  at  Toeplits  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember 181  Si.  Th^  treaty  rcott* 
cloded  on  this  occasion  is  very 
ramarkHbleforitspreamble,>wl»ch 
eentemplatestbe  ^*  potting  a  pe* 
nod  to  the  sufferings  ^f:£urope> 
and  the  assurance  of  its  repose 
by  establishing  a  jti«(t<e^uilibriom 
of  powers  in  prbseciMing  the  war 
in  which  they  are  eng^ed  to 
attain:  that  salutary  object.''--^ 
«  Wiahingj**  it  says  farmer,  « t3» 
extend  the  efiects  of  so  useful  a 
concert  beyond  the^  epoch  when,, 
having  attained  the  end  of:  the 
war, '  their  mutual  laDerests  shall 
require  the  maintenance  of  an  or** 
der  of  thiags>  introduced  by  ift^ 
happy  issue,  they Ikaire,  fof  fiaittg 
the  articles,"  Sec  Austria  .pro- 
cured the  accession  of  Bavaria  to 
ti»s  alliance  by  the  treaty  of  Ried, 
Octobers,  181S;  of  Wurtem* 
berg,  by  thai  of  Folda,  Novem- 
ber 2,  18't5;  of  Hesse^  by  that 
of  Frankfort,  December  2, 181S  ^ 
of' Naples,  by  that  of  Naples,  Ja- 
nuary 1 1, 18ii4< ;  and  Prussia  pro-^ 
cured  the  accessbi^  of  Baden  by 
t^at  of  Frankfort^  November  20> 
1813 ;  Great  Britain  of  Denmark, 
by  that  of  Kiel,  Jsnoary  14,  l&14v 
&x*  The  other  states  acceded 
before  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  in  .the  beginning  of  ISl^. 
Three  days  8&er  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  or  on  the  ^Ist^of  Octo- 
ber 1815,  the  ifuadrupfte  alliance 
entered  into  a  convention  for  ar- 
ranging the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  unite  the  disposable  forces  of 
Germany,  and  for  administering 
its  states,  detached  from  rthe  power 
of  tlxe  enemy,  till  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  a  general  peace.    The 
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ties  of  the  quadruple  alliance  be- 
tween the  four  great  powers  which 
composed  itwereconfirmedandez- 
tended  b^  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
concluded  on  the  1st  of  March 
1814^  a  month  before  the  allied 
armies  entered  Paris.  This  treaty, 
though  made  in  the  midst  of  war> 
contemplates  the  agreement  of  Na« 
poleon  to  the  terms  of  peace  offered 
at  Chatillon,  and  determined  the 
line  of  conduct  which  the  allies 
would  pursue  in  consequence  of 
his  accepting  or  rejecting  them. 
This  treaty  is  still  m  force  i  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  future  treaties, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  important 
diplomatic  transaction  that  took 
place  before  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  people  of  England,  as  is  usual 
with  them,  fixed  tlieir  eyes  on  the 
money  part  of  it  only,  (an  annual 
subsidy  of  five  millions  during  the 
war,)  and  soon  forgot  the  rest.  The 
following  articles  may  therefore 
appear  new  to  the  most  of  them : — 
The  5th  article  says,  that  «  the 
high  contracting  parties,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  power  of  con- 
certing, at  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  France,  the  means  caU 
culated  to  guaranty  to  Europe  and 
each  other  the  maintenance  of  this 
peace,  have,  nevertheless,  agreed 
to  enter  without  dehy  into  defen- 
sive engagements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  respective  dominions 
in  Europe  against  every  attempt 
which  France  might  wish  to  make 
on  the  order  of  things  resulting 
from  this  pacification.'*  **  They 
therefore  engage,  in  case  of  attack 
from  France,  to  aid  each  other  by 
a  force  of  60,000  men."  By  the 
16th  and  last  substantial  article  of 
diis  celebrated  treaty  it  is  stipu- 
lated, *'  that  this  defensive  alliance 
having  for  its  object  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  to  en- 


sure the  repose  and  independence 
of  the  powers,  and  to  prevent  the 
invasions  which  have  so  many 
years  desolated  Europe,  the  high 
contracting  powers  have  agreed  to 
extend  its  duration  to  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  its  signature,  and 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
determining,  three  years  before  its 
expiration,  whether  circumstances 
require  its  further  proloneauon.'* 
The  negotiations  oiChatillonwere 
broken  off  by  the  faithless  demon- 
strations of  Napoleon,  and  the 
quadruple  alliance,  at  the  head  of 
what  they  called  in  one  of  their 
manifestoes  the  European  league^ 
had  it  in  their  power  to  settle  the 
general  peace  of  Pans  six  days 
after  they  had  announced  by  their 
manifesto  from  Vitry,  and  re- 
newed their  engagements  to  do  so. 
The  general  treaty  of  peace  at 
Paris,  concluded  the  30th  of  May 
1814,  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
not  only  established  peace  among 
the  contracting  parties,  but  stipu- 
lated, so  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  sup- 
port harmony  and  good  under- 
standing among  th*  states  of  Eu- 
rope. A  supi^ementary  quadru- 
ple alliance  convention  was  conclu- 
ded at  London  in  the  month  of 
June,  with  a  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture congress  at  Vienna.  The  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  is  stillfresh  on  the 
minds  of  the  public.  On  the 
return  of  Bonaparte,  the  four 
powers  declared  that  the  time  was 
come  for  executing  the  engage- 
ments stipulated,  in  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  and  renewed  the  alli- 
ance by  treaties  signed  at  Vienna 
^  on  the  25(Ji  of  March  1815.  But 
the  real  treaty  of  n  quadruple  alli- 
ance, founfied  on  that  or  Chau- 
mont, which  exists  at  this  moment 
in  full  vigour,  is  that  concluded 
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l^fche.fottp  pawfs  at  Paris,  <m 
the;  90^  of  N&y^qa2»er  1^1,5,  th^ 

"Iw  ifpvir  powers  |na|c0  a  reci* 
pfW»i  ^f^fonaent,  to  piaintan^ 
ifb  fi|)l  fpro^  and  vigour  the  tvfi9^Y 
4§ifi»i  P»  ^h^  saipp  4^7  with 
m^K^jv  ^^  t<^  watch  ovpr  th^ 
&ijySli9eA|  of  the  stipulations  c£. 
^  saW  ^«»ty,  as  well  as  of  the 
par(ipM)^r  cp^yemiqi^s  wl^are, 
^q|«>^ctfs^  wirtj  H*  Tiiis  amdf 
gS^T^.  ri^  tiQ  .\iw  fi^pnawu^  .^f  the 
«lUQi$liQr^  of  th?  fpur  powers  s^- 
\i»gfi(,  JP»rj§,which  with  spi?ie  jjzs* 
li^e  ^xi:tt^  Uio  jealousi-  of  thn. 
French  government.  In  ;he  se- 
cond 9f\\^\fi  it  is  s/vp^atp4,  t||iat  if 
vey^lvi^^y  jpflociples  aj^ise  ia 
fp^mitfth^w'ih  cQj^ififfn  measvif^s 
lff<Wg  them^^eif  and  with  .^he 
]^|^  ©f  Franoj?,  for^Jbp  securitjof 
^j  sta^s,  ^4  gap^al  tra^uilr 
Uly.of  Euf^pf..  in  .the  thi^d  s^p- 
tifjie  xhfij  stipul^te^tl^at  in  case  o,f 
an  attack  from  prance  on^tlip  acni  j 
af  «ccupatifO0f  they  shall  each  con- 
tribute  theiir(^h^umqnt  contingent 
of  60^000  men ;  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient^  still  inore ;  so  as  to 
luring  the  war  to  a  6U(ccessful.is5ue; 
reserying  to  themselves,  (hen,>the 
power  ox  disposing  of  France,  so 
;i8'^o^f9p^ure  ^i^rope  against  sua^ 
acalgimity  in  future.  The  fifth 
article  see^^s  the  germ  of  ;fu^pr^ 
ipeeti^gs  of  congress.  In  it  ihey. 
declare  that  they  will  renew  ^i  de- 
terminate epoch^-ekher  under  the 
iQ)mediate  auspices  of  the  sove« 
reigps>  or<by  their  respective  ^i* 
pister^  '<  re-unions  con/iocrated  to 
great  comqion  interestSi  and  the 
esami(ia(ion  of  me^s^res  which 
they  shall  ju4ge  the  most  salntary 
for  t}ie  repose  and  pro^p^rity.pf 
natipn^9  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  peace  of  Europe.''    In.  the 


6tb  ^^rti^e,  tfavtf  agr^  that  tb^ 
fir^  of  (he^  r^^mnio^s  shall  talce. 
plj^qe  is^  the  *JJMWWi.  of  1 818. 

Acppyof  thi?  treaty,  when  coi^ 
chide4i  w^  transzn^ted  to.  the 
duk^  of  Richeli^,  from  the  n^ 
njjivef^s  of  the  quadruple;  fiance, 
wi;)i  a  lette;r  explaining  it«  objects, 
a;>4/4)e  reso^utioiis  of  t)ie  fpuf 
pow^et:sii^  ca^  ai>y  circumstsunceji 
^pujd  ^i^  in  France  that  y^^^t 
c?]ifor  th^riiiffr^erM^ei  accord^  - 
ing  to  the  terms  of*  it. 

lve^vfi^4^iax^j  ^m  the  rati^sfr^ 
tjoB  of  t^ije  tfW^Y  fyr  the  evs^ciji^. 
tionof  France,  the  allied  trpops; 
began  to  leave  h,  ai)d  in  a  ve^ 
short  period  not  ^  ioreisn  soldier 
w^s  \Q  ^e  found  on  French  grou^.. 
An  ozdor  of  the  day  was  puhlish- 
ed  by  the  dul^  of  Wellington  pn 
Vhiis  occasion,  l^ighjiy  creditable  to 
the  tRQops  under  his  cor^pi^d. 

K^ly  about  tl^e  same  time  th((t. 
France  was  freed  fron^  faifeig^r 
trpofBi  ^pis  re^ored  to  the  nad- 
P  W  fJWar^  its  pri^g^  destinatiqa,. 
by  wi^djjawing  itjfrom  t;he  orders 
of  its  own  separate  and  pectdiar 
sta9>  ^nd  placing  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ly^inister  of  the  interior,  thus 
suhiecting  it  entirely  to  the  civil 
authorkiei^.TT-The  sescjon  of  the 
cliarnherjs  opened  figain  on  the 
^QthofPecei^))^japdasUiekiQgfs 
speech  on  this  occasion  possesses- 
peculifir  m^eresi;,  we  shs^lLinaeit  it 
entire. 

<'GeQjtleineQ» — Atthecomxoence- 
nient  of  the  last  session,  at  the 
$an3e  time/(h^  I  deplored  the  evik 
which  afflicted  our.  country,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  give  reason  to 
consider  the  'terininatipn  of  them 
as  ne^r  at  bapd.  A  generous  ef- 
fort, and  of  which  I  have  die  no« 
ble  pride  to  say  no  other  natioa 
has  afforded  a  fajrer  example,  hfu 
enabled  me  to  realize  these  hopes ; 
Z  and 
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and  they  are  so.  My  troops  alone 
occupy  all  our  strong  places  ;  one 
of  my  sons,  who  hastened  to  join 
in  the  first  transports  of  joy  our 
eastern  provinces,  has,  with  his 
own  hands,  and  amidst  the  accla- 
matiohs  of  my  people,  hoisted  the 
French  standard  on  the  ramparts 
of  Thionville  ;  this  standard  now 
floats  on  all  the  territory  of  France. 

"  The  day  on  which  those  of 
my  children,  who  have  borne  with 
so  much  courage  the  burthen  of 
an  occupation  of  more  than  three 
years,  have  been  delivered  from 
it,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  days  of 
my  life ;  and  my  French  heart  has 
enjoyed  no  less  the  end  of  their 
distresses  than  the  liberation  of  the 
country.  The  provinces  >vhich 
have  so  painfully  occupied  my 
thoughts  till  this  day,  deserve  to 
fix  those  of  the  nation,  which  has 
admired,  as  I  have  done,  their  he- 
roic resignation. 

'  '«  The  noble  unanimity  of  heart 
and  of  sentiments  which  you  ma- 
nifested when  I  called  upon  you 
for  the  means  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments, was  a  brilliant  proof  of  the 
attachment  of  the  French  to  their 
country,  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  its  kipg;  and  Europe 
has  eagerly  received  France,  re- 
placed in  the  rank  which  belongs 
to  her. 

"  The  declaration  which  an- 
nounces to  the  world  the  princi- 
ples on  which  «,the  union  of  the 
five  powers  is  founded,  sufficiently 
shows  the  friendship  which  pre- 
vails among  the  sovereigns.  This 
salutary  union,  dictated  by  justice, 
and  consolidated  by  morality  and 
religion,  has  for  its  object  to  pre- 
vent the  scourge  of  war,  by  the 
maintenance  of  treaties,  by  the 
guarantee  of  existing  rights ;  and 
permits  us  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the 


long  days  of  peace,  which  such 
an  alliance  promises  to  Europe. 

"  I  have  awaited  in  silence  this 
happy  epoch,. to  turn  my  thoughts 
to  the  national  solemnity,  in  which 
religion  consecrates  the  intimate 
union  of  the  people  with  their 
king.  When  receiving  the  royal 
unction  in  the  midst  of  you,  I  shall 
take  to  witness  the  God  by  whom 
kings  reign,  the  God  of  Clovis,  of 
Charlemagne,  of  St.  Louis  ;  I 
shall  renew  at  the  altar  the  oath, 
to  confirm  the  institution  founded 
on  that  charter,  which  I  cherish 
more  since  the  French,  by  an  una- 
nimous sentiment,  have  frankly 
rallied  round  it, 

"  In  the  laws  which  will  be  pro- 
posed to  you  I  shall  take  care  that 
its  spirit  shall  be  always  consulted, 
in  order  to  secure  more  and  more 
the  public  rights  of  the  French, 
and  to  preserve  to  the  monarchy 
the  force  which  it  must  have,  to 
preserve  all  the  liberties  wHich  are 
dear  to  my  people. 

**  In  seconding  my  wishes  and 
my  eflForts,  you  will  not  forget, 
gentlemen,  that  this  charter,  deli- 
verlng  France  from  despotism, 
has  put  an  end  to  revolutions.  I 
depend  on  your  concurrence  to 
repel  those  pernicious  principles 
which,  under  the  mask  of  liberty, 
attack  social  order,  conduct,  by  an- 
archy, to  absolute  power,  and  whose 
fatal  success  has  cost  the  world 
so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears. 

<*  My  ministers  will  lay  before 
you  the  budget  of  the  expenses 
which  the  public  service  requires. 
The  protracted  effects  of  events, 
the  consequence  of  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  bear  or  to  accept, 
have  not  yet  allowed  me  to  pro- 
pose to  you  a  diminution  of  the 
burthens  imposed  upon  my  peo- 
ple :  but  I  have  the  consolation  to 
perceive 
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perceive  at  no  great  distance,  the 
moment  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  this  desire  of  mj  heart. 
From  this  moment  a  limit  is  fixed 
to  the  increase  of  our  debt:  we 
have  the  certainty  that  it  will  di- 
minish in  a  rapid  progression. 
This  certainty,  and  the  loyalty  of 
France  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  en- 
gagements, will  establish  on  an 
immoveable  foundation  the  public 
credit,  which  some  transitory  cir- 
cumstances, common  to  other 
states,  had  seemed  to  affect  for  a 
moment. 

^*  The  French  youth  have  just 
given  a  noble  proof  of  love  to  their 
country  and  their  king.  The  re- 
cruiting law  has  been  executed 
with  submission,  and  often  with 
joy.  While  the  young  soldiers 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  army,  their 
brothers,  who  arc  released,  remain 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families;  and 
the  veterans  who  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements,  return  to  their 
homes :  they  are  both  living  ex- 
amples of  fidelity,  henceforth  in- 
violable, in  executing  the  laws. 

**  After  the  calamities  of  a 
scarcity,  the  remembrance  of  which 
still  afflicts  my  soul,  Providence, 
this  year,  lavish  of  its  benefits,  has 
covered  our  fields  with  abundant 
harvests.  They  will  serve  to  re- 
vive a  commerce,  whose  vessels  vi- 
sit every  sea,  and  show  the  French 
flag  to  the  most  remote  nations. 
Industry  and  the  arts,  also  extend- 
ing their  empire,  will  add  to  the 
sweets  of  general  peace.  To  the 
independence  of  the  country,  to 
public  liberty  is  added  private  li- 
berty, which  France  has  never  so 
entirely  enjoyed.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, unite  our  sentiments  and  our 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Au- 
thor of  so  many  blessings,  and  let 
us  know  how  to  render  them  du- 


rable. They  will  be  so,  if,  banishing 
every  sad  remembrance,  and  stil- 
ling every  resentment,  the  French 
thoroughly  persuade  themselves 
that  their  liberties  are  inseparable 
from  order,  which  itself  rests  upon 
the  throne,  their  sole  palladium. 
My  duty  is  to  defend  tliem  against 
their  common  enemies;  I  shall 
fulfil  it,  and  I  shall  find  in  you, 
gentlemen,  that  support  which  I 
have  never  yet  invoked  in  vain.'^ 

In  the  addresses  of  the  cham- 
bers in  reply  to  this  speech,  both 
the  peers  and  the  deputies  declared 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the 
royal  charter ;  neither  alluded  to 
the  law  of  elections  j  the  peers 
talked  more  of  legitimacy;  the 
deputies  more  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  From  the  opening  of  the 
session  till  the  close  of  the  year 
nothing  important  in  either  cham- 
ber occurred. 

France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope suffered  from  the  derange- 
ment of  its  currency  occasioned  oy 
the  long  wars  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged ;  but  her  sufferings 
were  comparatively  trifling  and  of 
short  duration.  In  the  month  of 
November  considerable  alarm  was 
excited  in  Paris,  which  spread  over 
all  Europe,  and  particularly  af- 
fected England,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  in  the  French  funds:  at  first 
it  was  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  apprehensions  regarding  the 
tranquillity  of  France  after  theeva- 
cuation  by  the  foreign  troops:  but 
this  was  not  the  case;  as  it  was  as- 
certained to  have  been  occasioned 
solely  by  the  bank  of  Paris  con- 
tracting their  discounts.  The  di- 
rectors of  this  establishment  found 
that  there  was  a  great  drain  of  spe- 
cie, occasioned  by  the  demand  for 
it  in  Russia  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries: to  stop  thisdrain>  tneycon- 
Z  2  tracted 
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tracted  their  discount :  those*  wh6 
before  M'ere  accorhmbdaiiedvivere  ot 
course  obliged  to  obtain  money 
from  other  sources;  and  Hence  th6 
stocks  fell.  Indeed  the  stateof  the 
circulating  medium  is  suc^^  thjlt  it 
*  cannot  long  suffer  frorfi  an^  caiis6 
affecting  it ;  while",  on  tKd  othei' 
hand,  it  dannpt  enjoy  those  cb'm- 
ihercial  advantages  derived  from 
a  circulating  medium^  less  Jiable 
tobe  aflPected.  While  in  firitaiil, 
paper,  or  credit  (fo/  all  psfpC'r  is 
credit),  carries  On  the  wholfe  cblii- 
ihercial  transactioiis,:— in  f  rainiCfe 
they  are  conducted  by  coin.  From 
ah  interesting  work  lately  publish- 
ed .by  the  duke  de  Gayef — ^\yli<) 
was  minister  of  finjince  from  1800 
to  1 814, — it  appears  that  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium  (almost 
entirely  gold  and  silver)  in  France 
after  the  battle  of  Letpslc,  in 
Decemlper  1813,  amoiirited  to 
l4s,ObO,bbO/.  sterling}  and  in 
April   1814?  he  calculated   it   at 

ii6f,d()6,ooo/. 

There  is  no  improvement  ih  the 
state  of  S^pain  in  arty  resj>ect.  The 
Spanish  nloiiarch  endeavoured  to 
|)ertuade  the  allied  moharchs  to 
interfere^  between  him  and  his 
South  Aftterican  subjects;  drid  ad- 
ilriessed  a  note  to  therti  to  thit  bf- 
fect;  in  which  he  promised  amnes- 
ty to  the  insurgents;  tHfeir  admis- ' 
sion  to  offices,  and  the  regulatiotl 
of  their  commerce  on  liberiil  jjt-in- 
ciples ;  but  the  allied  n;ohafehs 
declined  interfering.  In  Septem- 
ber Ferdinand  suddenly  dismissed 
hh  ministers,  banishing  the  chief 
of  them  to  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  in  tl.eir  stead  he  ap- 
pointed men  of  considerable  talent, 
but  not^of  enlightened  vieWs :  and 
the  littlfe  that  is  known  of  the  state 
of  Spain  since  their  appointment 
proves  th^t  the  finances  are  still  In 


a*  wr^tchfd  condftfon,— that  there 
are  ri6  m'e'aris.to  send!  oiit  the  ex- 
pedition to  ^outh  Atnerica;— 
that  poverty  sind  oppression  gara 
gr6urtd|  and  that  the  Inquisition 
possesses  more  power  than  ever. 
.  Of  Austria  { the  prificipal  power 
ih  G^^irnany)  wfe  ha^e  nothmg  to 
relate,  except  the  following  st;ite- 
nient  of  hef  financial  situation:— 

The  debt  bearing  interest;  with- 
dnt  including  the  Iban  of  1815, 
atnibiintbd  on  the  1st  of  Jtiriel8ie> 
t6  lipvfrards  0^630  mlilroiis.  The 
ipterest  of  the  greatest  paft  of  that 
debt  was  originally  fixed  at  five 
pef  dent.  5  biit  beinj^paid  in  paptr, 
since  that  become  the  sble  medium 
of  circiilatiort,  it  was  reduced  at 
the  confimencfetticfiitof  1811  (ape- 
riod  of  extreme  dmbarrjlssmeht 
dttd  dittres^)  to  a  discoufit  of  near- 
ly one  half.  On  the  other  hand, 
thfe  n^ass  of  paper  money  was  aug- 
tnerited  upwards  of  650  millions, 
and  the  depreciation  which  it  colli 
sfrquently  suffered  in  value  was  one 
of  the  greatest  grievahces  of  the 
state.  The  government  adopted  a 
system  of  gradually  extinguishing 
this  paper  money;  which  has  haa 
tb6  happiest  results.  Fr'oxh  the 
1st  of  July  1816  to  the  1st  of  May 
1818,  180  rhillions  \(reire  drawn 
frpm  cil-culaiion,  and  publicly  de- 
stroyed. The  real  value  of  this 
paper  money,  which  in  1^17  was 
only  equal  to  iO  per  cent,  of  the 
nominal  value,  has  risen  to  up- 
wards of  40  per  cent. 

The  oM  debt  of  the  stdfe,  va- 
lued at  500  n^illiohs  of  capital, 
is  placed  under  such  an  arrange- 
hient,  that  in  fifteen  years,  a^  less, 
it  will  be  diminished  one  half, 
while  the  creditors  of  the  remain- 
ing half  will  be  re-established  in 
the  receipt  of  their  interest  at  iti 
primitive  value. 

The 
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The  ney  debt  contracted  since 
181^  amounts  to  208  millions ;  ^or 
the  reijuction  oT  which  there  is  a 
sinking,  fund,  organized  according 
to  tjie  best  models.  *  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1817  th^e  priqe  of 
the  govei:nmenf  s^oclc,  bearing  ^n 
interest  of5per  .ceht.^vras  so  low  as 
46 ;  in  the  present  year  it  rose  to  74. 

Prussia'  is  , still  without  a  free 
constitution.  On  the  qtlier  hand, 
a  constitutional  charter  has  been 
given  to  the  Bavarians. 

Some  dispute.s,have  taken  place 
between  Bavaria  jjnd  Baden  re- 
'  specting  territory  ;  bqt  when  we 
consider  that  the  latter  has  oi^ly 
758  square  leagues,  with  ,a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  one  mil- 
lion ;  an  army  of  10,000,  and  a 


revenue  of  about  500,000/. ; — ^and 
the  former  has  1 000  square  leagues^ 
a  populatioh  of  3,600,000;  an 
army  *  of  between  50,000  and 
60,000  ;  and  a  revenue  of  nearly 
2,000,000/.';--.it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  hostilites  will  take  place 
between  them.  In  the  first  sit- 
ting of  the  states  of  Hanover,  tor- 
turfewas'abolished.— It  is  certainly 
a  curious  subject  of  reflection,  that 
in  any  cquntuy  governed  by.  the 
kings  of  England  the  abolition  of 
torture  should  have  been  deferred 
so  long.  Of  the  German  conft- 
deration,  the  only  public  event  of 
importance  relates  to  its  peace  es- 
tablishment, which  is  to  consist 
of  120,000  men,  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale. 


Population. 

'  Contingent. 

Austria 

.    16,600,000     .    . 

.        4U500 

Prussia 

.    16,000,000     . 

41,500 

Bavaria 

.    *3<IO0,000    . 

17,000 

Hanover 

.      1,300,660     . 

6,o00 

Wurtemberg 

.      1,360,000     . 

6,500 

Saxony 

,      1,200,000     . 

6,600 

Baden         .            -    . 

.      1,600,000     . 

5,000 

Hesse 

540,000     . 

2,700 

Lippe  Detmold 

80,000     . 

466 

Lippe  Schaumberg 

30,000     . 

150 

Waldeck    .                . 

50,000     . 

2^0 

Weimar 

180i)00    . 

900 

Gptha 

180,000     . 

900 

The  Houses  of  Anhalt  .. 

120,000     . 

660 

House  of  Schwartzenberg 

116,000    . 

580 

Grand  dukedom  pf  Hesse 

560,000     . 

2,800 

Hesse  Homberg 

25,000 

120 

Meinungen,  Coburg,  and  Jlidburg  160,000     • 

800 

Houses  of  keuss 

84,000     . 

420 

Hohenzollern 

55,000     . 

275 

Holstein 

360,000    .       , 

1,800 

Oldenburg 

220,000     .       , 

1,100 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

330,000    . 

1,650 

Brunswick 

220,000     .       . 

1,106 

Mecklei^burg  Strelitz 

70,000    .       • 

350 

Luxe?mburg 

240,000     . 

1,209 

Nassau  ' 

•    280,000    . 

1,400 

Z3 

Hamburgh 
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Hamburg     ,  ,     • 

Bremen  .  -       • 

Frankfort 

Lubeck 

Lichtenstein  "... 
The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands seems  to  be  going  on  in  a 
,qiuet  and  satisfactory  manner,  but 
presents  nothing  important  in  the 
course  of  the  year  18 1 8, 

In  the  month  of  February  the 
king  of  Sweden  died,  and  Berna- 
dotte  ascended  the  throne.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  tliere  was 
laid  before  it  the  following  report 
of  what  had  occurred  since  the 
last  diet. 

"  During  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  assembly  of 
tlie  states,  the  general  peace,  and 
tlie  amicable  relaAohs  of  the  king- 
dom  with  foreign  powers,  have 
afforded  his  majesty  a  happy  op- 
portunity to  direct  his  exertions 
and  cares  to  the  promotion  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  of  the  internal 
administration.  Though  the  ra- 
pid transition  from  war  to  peace, 
particularly  after  the  violent  con- 
vulsions which  have  distinguished 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  afsQ  had 
a  proportionate  influence'on  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  the  revenue 
of  its  customs,  yet  his  majesty 
has  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  this  influence,  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  richer  European 
states,-  has  not  been  considerably 
injurious  to  Sweden.  It  was  to 
be  foreseen  that  the  transit  trade, 
after  the  re-establishment^ of  peace 
in  Europe,  would  return  to  its  an- 
cient channels,  and  that  conse- 
quently Sweden  could  not  remain 
the  only  channel;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  measures  which  the 
king  has  been  forced  to  take,  from 


Population. 

Contingent. 

120,000    .       , 

630 

50,000    .        . 

250 

^0,000  ^ .       , 

250 

44,000     . 

220 

^  10,000     . 

.       ^         50 

time  to  time,  foi 

-  maintaining  the 

value  of  the  currency,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  diet,  have  been 
added  to  this,  yet  the  revenue  of 
the  customs  has  even  exceeded  the 
sum  upon  which  the  states  had 
calculated. 

**  Attentive  to  profit  by  every 
opportunity  to  procure  new  ad- 
vantages to  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, his  majesty  has  concluded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America, 
founded  on  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges.  Though 
this  treaty,  with  the  exception  of 
some  less  important  points,  which 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  a  new 
negotiation,  has  been  already  ra- 
tified" by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  yet  it  could  not  be  pub- 
lished, on  account*  of  the  negotia- 
tion still  pending;  but  his  majesty 
hopes  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
make  it  known. 

"  A  treaty  has  been  concluded 
with  the  court  of  Russia,  respect- 
ing the  commercial  relations  be- 
'tweeii  Sweden  and  Finland,  the 
ratification  of  which  will  shortly 
be  exchanged ;  and  his  majesty  is 
convinced  that  the  diet  will  learn 
with  pleasure  the  equity,  and  at 
the  same,  time  the  advantages  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  treaty 
is  founded. 

"  To  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
which  his  majesty  acquainted  the 
states  at  the  last  diet,  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania  and  the  island  of 
Rugen  were  given  up  to  the  Prus- 
sian government  in  October  1815; 
several 
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several  payments  have  been  made 
by  Prussia  on  account  of  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  and  the  arrears  are 
relative  principally  to  accounts 
still  to  be  settled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pomeranla,  many  of 
which  were  as  unexpected  by  his 
maje&ty>  as  their  amount  is  exag- 
gerated. As  the  negotiation  has 
now  taken  a  decisive  turn,  his  ma- 
jesty confidently  hopes  that  it  will 
be  speedily  concluded  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

^  His  majesty  has  the  satifac- 
tion  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the 
states,  that  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
kingdom  in  Hamburgh,  Holland, 
Genoa,  and  Antwerp,  has  been 
paid  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  diet." 

To  the  facts  contained  in  this 
report,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
paper  currency  of  Sweden  amounts 
to  30  millions  of  bank  dollars, 
which  is  secured  both  by  a  sink- 


ing fund  and  landed  property 
the  other  part  of  the  currency  con- 
sists of  5,000,000  bank  dollars  in 
silver.  The  government  of  Swe- 
den tills  year  devised  a .  new  sy- 
stem of  taxation,  according  to 
which  every  male  from  15  to  18 
is  to  pay  a  certain  tax,  which  is  to 
be  increased  when  he  passes  his 
18th  year;  and  every  female  is  to 
pay  a  similar  tax  increasing  with 
her  age,  till  she  attains  her  63rd 
year,  when  it  is  to  cease. — In 
Russia  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  except  a  ukase,  ordain- 
ing that  in  the  whole  extent  of  th& 
.empire,  two  recruits  should  be 
raised  for  every  500  souls. — There 
were  some  commotions  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  as  they  led  to  no 
permanent  or  important  conse- 
quence, they  do  not  require  to  be 
particularly  noticed.  —  On  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  the  plague 
made  dreadful  ravages. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
jAffmrs  of  the  Untied  States — SoutB  Amerka. 


THE  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica  present  a  singular  pic- 
ture in  several  points  of  view,  well 
worthy  the  attention  and  study  of 
the  philosopher,  the  politician,  and 
political  oeconomist.  Never  before 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  was 
there  seen  a  people  rising  so  fast 
in  power  and  population.  At  the 
close  of  their  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  feeble  and  exhausted  : 
their  finances  necessarily  in  a  very 
dilapidated  stote;  their  land  forces 
^th  extreme  difficulty  paid  and 
kept  together  diirine  the  war, 
^gerly  embracing  the  opportu- 
nity of  disbanding  themselves; 
their  navy  consisting  of  a  single 


frigate  or  two  ;  their  population 
not  doubling  that  of  the  citr  of 
London ; — in  short,  such  was  their 
condition,  and  such  the  difficulties 
they  had  before  them,  tiiat  maay 
not  over-sanguine  or  prejudiced  in 
their  opinions  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  would  soon  have 
good  reason  to  regret  their  inde- 
pendence, and  that  the  federative 
union  would  soon  be  dissolved. 
How  differently  has  it  turned  out! 
their  population  at  present  is  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  England :  du- 
ring the  late  war  between  the  two 
countries  they  had  large,  and  in 
some  cases  well  disciplined  armies 
in  the  field :  their  navy,  though 
Z4  as 
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as  yet  not  vety  fiumefoUs,  Is  m6st 
-admirably  managed  and  equipped 
•in  every  respect ;  and  their  'coffi- 
merce  h  cwly  second  to  that  tff 
firiC^in,  With  r^^spect  to  tJiieit  hi- 
temal  resorces,  their  dxp^tidUure 
i^  so  sftiall  th^ti  after  thtf-warter- 
miftated,  -all  f  Aie^  etixpt  thb^  bh 
imported  artitki  have  been  taketi 
bffi  so  that  the  iiidtistty  atid  ca- 
pital of  the  people  is  less  cr:Mped 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
-btier  country  in  tlie  \frotld. 

Several  cft\ises  have  contri- 
ibnted  to  tliis  prosperity,  fettd 
must  contihoe  to  ittcf^a^e  it  'still 
*  fiirdier.  In  the  first  place,  th^  im- 
mense extent  of  land,  '^ther  tinoc- 
cnpiied  or  but  partially  cuHitated, 
must  open  a  soiince  of  -greit 
wealth;— by  wealth,  ^e  hvean  a 
hrgepopftlation,  attainihgallthffy 
■  want  by  their  Own  labour.  In  tlie 
'  ^cond  place,  l!his  atid*  other  ad- 
vantages which  ^he  Uriitled  States 
enjoy,  are  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
~gie€  counteracled,  etther  by  extra- 
vagance in  the  government,  by  a 
national  debt,  or  by  tb?  \»^nt  of 
civil  and  political  freedom.  Every 
roan  in  America  is  really  regarded 
by  the  laws  as  eq)K¥l,'and  may 
rise  to  the  htj^hest  honours  the 
mte  can  bestow:  while,  <^n  the 
other  hand,  no  honour  is  uncon- 
nected with  real  benefit  to  the 
state.  The  constitution  of  Ame- 
rica was  formed  ai  a  time  wh^n 
it  iliras  no  longer  believed  that  any 
particular  class  of  men  had  any 
tights  which  did  not  spring  out 
otthe  services  they  conferred  on 
the  state  ;  and  when  utility,  and 
not  pottop  and  show,  was  deemed 
alone  necessary  to  ^sure  the  re- 
spect  and  obedience  of  the  people. 
Lastly,  the  admirable  plan  of  a 
federative  government,  in  which 
each  state  has  its  own  peculiar 


kw^  and  tafes>  lA^iUe  sit  thfe  tmtt 
tliiie  it  is  b^u^id  to  the  ititt^fests  df 
all  the  other  statesfnecesittrflvco^ 
'^fs  a  ^e^{er  sfaate  df 'i^ractitable 
-indlvidualllbef  ty,peHectly  compel- 
tiblewith  legislative^nd  exeicutive 
power,  than  can  possiblyetistund^t 
•any  other  fortti  bf  g(»verilftaent. 

But  while  the  governkMnt  of 
thi^  Umtfed  States  deserves  thMe 
cdintnendatiohs,    afid    while    It 
*ninst4>ei.eonfe^sed  that  under  it, 
the  fruits  of  a  xiAfi^s  labour  ^M% 
-tttot^e  his  dwn^  and  his  ^ctioms  are 
morefre<e,  than  bnder  «ny<«*ri*r 
^oVeriiment;  yet  thtre  are -in  it 
and  in  tiie ^>pb6^  (from  wfcfMnH  in- 
deed, it  must  take  its  character) 
l^ose  faults  which  might  be  «t- 
pected  in  a  republican  • -govetta- 
mfent,  and  in  a  people  rising  so 
rapidly  topower^'artdinofpoHsMite. 
These  pedple  are  extremely  vswu,  ' 
'dnd  by  ik>  means  dispo^d  t6-gr#at 
to  Odiers  Ihat  liberty,  of  the  'pOfe- 
session  of  which  they  boast   so 
THUch.    Intteedjilrey-arevefyty. 
rants  to  their  slaves :  and  the  sim- 
|ile  ch^um  stance  that  slavery  is  not 
only  tolerajted'jyy  the  constitution 
of  most  of  the  stales,  but  strongly 
-'advocated  by  the  pedple,  ^rtStj 
'pt»over  that  they  are  in'  refliiy 
JstfSartgers  to  the  principles  of-ii- 
berty.     The  govemmrtit  is  too 
much  disposed  to  follow  and  lehe- 
rish'the  ambitious  views  and  plans 
of  the  people :  these  views  and 
plans  have  particularly  develcped 
th^hiselves  towards  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  possessions  whidi  bor- 
der on 'the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1795  Spain  entered 
into  a  treitty  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  she  bound  *  faersdf  to 
restrain  the  Indians  inbabfting 
within  the  limits  of  Florida  fitoim 
committing  hostilities  against' the 
United  States.    In  the  begrmilfg 

of 
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of  18i8  a  \**ar  Mfbhe  due  b«^6en 
'the  latter  tijid  the  Seminole  Indi- 
ans, one  of  the  tribes  kt  Florida. 
Tile  causes  6f  ^h?s  "wai*  are  dif- 
ferently stfCted ;  but  there  ItoCist 
be  perpetual  eabses  eKlsting  be- 
tween two  natibns^— *'Oiie  of  whom 
perceives  the^r  afnCfeiit  tferrlt^y 
encroached  Kifpen,  afnd  the  Other 
-thfnfcs  that^hrf^ Superior  ot^thsa- 
-tion  and  fttiprtJ^emeht,  «md  tn- 
^ci^asmg  population,  }os^y^hem 
in^aining  atfcesstons  of 'territory 
from  a  l>afbafo««  race.  The 
Attws  of  natare  hitisc  operate  to- 
wards  the  suhsttttttitm  of  an  en- 
llg;htened  people  in  the  stead 
of  a  race  of  saA^tt^es,  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  ne^^bonrs; 
and  though  during  the  change 
ittQch  wrong  may*  be  done,  we 
overlook  k,  in  cdiitetnplating 
the  benefit  acquired.  The  In- 
^ans  be'mg  Womed  m  •tn'5«  war, 
took  reAjge  in  tlie  Spanish  terri- 
tory ;  and  as  the  Aniericttn  go- 
vernment 'acted  tipon  i?he  ^rin- 
€iple,  that  where  the  authority  of 
'Sj^ain  cesfsed  to  exist,  thei-e  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  pur- 

-  *ne  their  enehiy,  on  a  principle  of 
self-defence,  General  JacksOn, 
j#ho  commanded  the  'American 
ftn-ces,  was  ordered  to  enter  in 
pursuit  of  the  ei^my  ;  but  in  that 
case  to  i*espect  the 'Spanish  au- 
thority wherfeVer  it  was  main- 
tained. In  eirecnifing  this  order 
it  is  said  that  facts  were  disclosed 
respecting' the  condnct of  the  of- 
^ficers  in  ^pain^ in  encoOraging  the 
war,  &c.  General  t^ackson  deemed 
himself  justified  in  taking  posses- 

-  sion  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Mark's, 
which  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
territory.  These  were  afterwards 
given  up  by  order  of  the  president. 

On  the  capture  of  those  forts 


fwo  drttfeh  subjects  werefo»tid, 
of  the  names  oip  Arbuthnot  and 
A?ltibr48ter,'who,  bf  g^tiMrai  Jaek- 
«on*s  ordiers,  were  tried  by  a  cowt- 
martial,  and  shot.  This  transsic- 
tioA  excited  very  great  indignation 
Aot  only  in  Brkain  but  idso  in  the 
Umted -States  respeeiiiNy  an  gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  ordering  the  exe- 
cution of  Aml3t4$ter,  had  gone 
i»eyond  the  eetitence  of  the  court- 
martial)  and  had  throughdut^vfn- 
ced  »  spirit  mom  consonant 'tO;a 
military  despotwm  diam  a  free 
'State.  Thehotise  of  representa- 
tives and  i^e  senate  appointed 
commhitees  Cb  investigate  his  con- 
duct: both  tlie  committees  re- 
ported that^hehad  acted  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  had 
assumed  a4ltl)orhy  wh^  was  dan- 

ferous  to-the  United  States.  The 
ottse  of  representatives,  however, 
disagreed  with  the  report  of  the 
oommittee,  and  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  (general  Jackson ;— 'the 
senate  hare  not  yet  taken ^emat- 
terioto  Ifhetn consideration. 

On  this^sttbject,  which  will  pro- 
bably come  before  us  next  year  in 
a  fiitier  and  more  efficient  form, 
we  dhall  merely  offer  a  few ^brief 
remarks.  In  the^ftrst  place,  there 
is -evidence  nhat  botli  Arbotlmot 
and  Ambrifiter  united  themselves 
with  the  Indians  while  they  were 
at  war  with  the  United  «S«ates, 
and  'by  this  act  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  character  of  British 
citizens  and  the  protection  of  the 
British  government;  for  govern- 
ments would  be  constantly  in- 
volved in  war  if  they  took  up 
arms  whenever  any  individual  en- 
tered into  the-service  of  a  foreign 
power.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
though  the  British  government 
were  not  bound  to  seek  satisfac- 
tion 
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{ton  for  the  death  of  these  men, 
■we  think  the  United  States  were : 
for  general  Jackson  undoubtedly 
exceeded  his  powers  in  putting  to 
death  Arbuthnot,  merely  because 
he  was  found  with  the  Indians — 
not  in  actual  warfare ;  and  still 
further  exceeded  his  powers  in  ex- 
ecuting the  other,  when  the  court- 
martial  did  not  sentence  him  to  die. 

The  principal  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion before  cpngi-ess  lUst  year 
respected  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  navigation  law.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate tlie  afiairs  of  the  for- 
mer, by  whom  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  managers  of  it  had 
violated  the  charter  in  several 
respects.  Indeed  the  prices  of 
the  American  stocks  were  so  low, 
that  it  proved  there  was  something 
wrong.  Disputes  arose  between 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  and 
the  provincial  states ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  credit  of  all 
.  was  shaken,  and  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered  itself. — The  navigation 
act  was  passed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  our  navigation  act ;  or 
rather  to  retaliate  upon  us  for  it : 
— ^it  enacts  that  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  closed 
against  every  vessel  owned  whol- 
ly or  in  part  by  British  subjects, 
coming  from  any  port  of  Britain  . 
or  her  dependencies,  which  is  shut 
against  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States :  the  effect  was  to  prohibit 
all  direct  intercourse  between  the 
West,lndies  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  arc  •  the  official 
details  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  United  States,  and 
of  their  exports:— 

The  nett  revenue,  arising  from 
duties  upon  imports  and  tonnage, 
internal  duties^  direct  taxes,  pub- . 


lie  lands,  postage,  and  incidental 
receipts,  during  the  year  1816, 
amounted  to  36,74^3,574}  dollars 
7  cents. ;  and  that  which  accrued 
from  the  same  sources  during  the 
year  I  $17,  amounted  to  24?,3S7,993 
dollars  8  cents.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  gross  amount  of  duties  on 
merchandize  and  tonnage  which 
have  accrued  during  the  mree  first 
quarters  of  the  present  year,  ex- 
ceeds 21 ,000,000  of  dollars ;  and 
that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
during  the  same  period,  greatly 
exceeci  both  in  quantity  and  vadue 
those  of  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  last  year.  The  payments 
into  the  treasury  during  the  three 
first  quarters  of  the  present  year 
are  estimated  at  17»167}882  dol- 
lars 26  cents. ;  and  the  payments 
of  the  remaining  quarter,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  amount  to  5^000,000 
dollars ;  making  a  total  amoai^t 
for  the  year  1818,  of  22,167,862 
dollars  26  cents.  To  this  is  add- 
ed a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January  last,  exclusive  of 
8,809,872  dollars  10  cents,  in  trea- 
sury notes,  amounting  to  6, 1 79,883 
dollars  38  cents. ;  making  an  ag- 
ol- 
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*s  64*  cents.  The  disbursements 
from  this  sum,  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, are  estimated  at  26,235,387 
dollars  5  cents. ;  leaving  an  esti- 
mated balance  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  Isc  of  January  1819,  of 
2,1 12,408  dollars  59  cents. 

The  unredeemed  debts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  calculated, 
amount  to  92,595,393  dollars  So 
cents.,  on  the  l^t  of  January  next. 

The  treasury-notes  in  circula- 
tion at  the  date  of  the  report, 
amounted  to  297,506  dollars. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the 
state  of  the  treasury  of  the  5th 
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of  December  1817,  the  perma- 
nent revenue  was  estimated  at 
24ff525flOO  dollars  per  annum  ; 
and  the  annual  expenditure,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  existing  laws, 
v/as  stated  at  21,915,351  doll;irs 
74  cents.  By  the  acts  of  the  last 
session  of  congress, '  the  internal 
duties,  estimated  at  2,500,000 
dollars  per  annum,  were  repealed, 
whilst  the  expenditure  was  aug-  " 
mented  to  nearly  25,000,000  dol- 
lars;  and  that  of  the  ensuing 
year  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
24,515,219  dollars  76  cents. 

The  apparent  deficit  produced 
by  these  acts,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  more  than  2,500,000  dol- 
lars to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  redemption  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt,  be- 
yond the  annual  appropriation  of 
10,000,000  dollars  for  that  object, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  receipts 
into  the  treasury  on  account  of 
the  arrearage  of  tlie  direct  tax* 
and  internal  duties,  and  by  the 
balance  of  more  than  6,000,000 
dollars  which  was  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  day  of  January  1818. 
These  temporary  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  nearly  exhausted,  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  1819  must 
princi|)ally  depend  upon  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  from  the 
permanent  revenue  during  that 
year.  As  was  anticipated  in  the 
last  annual  report,  the  reaction 
produced  by  the  excessive  im- 
portations of  foreign  merchan- 
dize, during  1815  and  1816,  ac- 
quired its  greatest  force  in  1817. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  revenue 
which  shall  accrue  during  the  pre- 
sent year  from  imports  .and  ton- 
nage, may  be  considered  as  the 
average  amount  which  will  be  an- 
nually received  from  that  source 
of  the  revenue. 


It  is  ascertained  that  the  bonds 
talcen  for  securing  duties,  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  SOth 
of  September  last,  exceeded 
23,000,000  dollars  ;  and  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury,  from 
that  source  of  revenue,  during 
the  year  1819,  are  estimated  at 
24',220,000  dollars ;  which  added 
to  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  18J9j 
estimated  at  2,112,408  dollars 
54>  cents...  makes  the  aggregate 
amount  of  26,232,408  dollars  54 
cents.  The  probable  authorized 
demands  on  the  treasury  during 
1819  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  24,515,219  dollars  75  cents. ; 
which  being  deducted  from  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  received 
into  the  treasury,  including  the 
balance  on  the  Ist  day  of  January 
1819,  leaves  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, on  the  1st  of  January  1820, 
of  2,717,188  dollars  83  cents. 

In  presenting  this  estimate  of 
receipts  for  the  year  J  81 9,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  the  sum 
to  be  received  from  the  customs 
is  less  than  what,  from  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  bonds,  would, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  received.  The  amount  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  sum  due  at  this 
time  by  the  purchasers,  would 
justify  a  much  higher  estimate  of 
the  receipts  from  that  important 
branch  of  revenue,  if  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  making  pay- 
ments was  not  known  to  exist. 
The  excessive  issues  of  the  banks 
during  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  and  the  great  exporta- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
East  Indies  during  the  present 
year,  have  produced  a  pressure 
upon  them,  which  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  contract  their  dis. 
counts. 
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counts f  ifor.t^e  purpose  qf  vrith-  q^^eacectf.the^oy^r-trading  ef  tlje 
draiyii^g  fi;ojn>  circulation  a,  large  bank>  aad  tbe  ^xpo^-tatiou qF specie 
pioport^n  pf  their  not^fi.  Tl^s  .to  Une  East  Indies,  aggravated  by 
.oper;^^i^n,  so  oppresslvje  xo  xhe\r    the  teip^jorary /ailure  of  the  ordi- 


4ebtorS|  but  iodi^peo^ly  neccis 
sary  to  the  existence  of  specie  pay- 
ment^, must  be  cpniinued^  until 
^old  and  «Uver  shsiU  »forzn  a  JMst 
proportion  of  tlie  circulating  cur- 
rency.  In  pajssipg  ^rougn  tliis 
ordealy  puocMiallty  in  .Uie  di- 
scharge of  de^bts,  both  to  indiyi- 
<luak  and  to  jth^  govern i&ent»  will 
be  considerably  ijnpairedy  a^d 
vrell-founded  apprehensions  are 
entertained,  that  until  it  is  passed* 
payments  in  some  of  the  land  di- 
stricts  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
The  extent  into  which  payments 
into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
1819  will  be  a^Eected  by  the  gene- 
ral pressure  upon  the  community, 
which  has  be^n  described,  and 
•which    is    the   inevitable    con^e- 


nary  iiupply  of  the  previous  metals 
from  the  Spanish  Aniarican  mines, 
cannot  at.this.  tiqie  bei  correctly  ap- 
nr^dated,.    Shpuld  it  ej^ceed  yrhat 

,  !fias  b^en  contemplated  in  this  re- 
poit,  the  appropwii.ons  must  be 
diminiitiQd,  the  revenue  enlarged 
by  jiew  impositions,  or  temporary 
loans  autliorized  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency, as  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  1820. will  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  irredeemable  quan- 

.  lity  of  the  public  debt,  after  t^ie 
redemption  of  the  remaining 
moiety  of  the  Louisiana  stock, 
which  may  be  effected  on  the  21st 
^ay  q(  October  1819,  by  a  resort 
ta  temporary  loans,  or  to  the  isspe 
of  treasury  notes. 


Treasury  department ^  Jan,  16. 
A  statement  of  tbe  exports  of  the  United   States,  during  the  year 
ending  J  3th  of  September  1817,  amounting  in  value  on  articles 
()f  domestic  produce  or  inanufacu re,  to  •  .    68,31  S,S0O 

Of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  to  .  .     19»358,069 

.Dollars    b7,(>7T^9 
Which  articles. appear  to  have  been  exported  to  the. following  coun- 
tries, viz* 


Domestic. 

To  the  northern  countries  of"  Europe        .    i3,S28,563 
Ditto  of  Great  Britain  .  .     3,397,775 

Ditto  of  France  .  .  .     9,717,*23 

Ditto  of  Spain  *     .  .       .     4,530,156 

Ditto  of  Portugal  ...     1,501,237 

All  other  .  .  .  .    3,907,177 

Ditto  the  dominions  of  the  Netherlands      4U4<31,168 

Dollars 

In  February  a  report  was  made 
from  the  navy  board  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  announces 
that  in  the  ^tate  navy  yard  there 
are  laid  down  the  frames  of  10  line 
of  battle  ships  and  10  friqaies. 

The  land  forces  for  tKe  ye;ar 


Foreign. 
2,790,408 
2,387,543 
2,7  J  7,395 
8,893,780 
3,333,586 
5,198,283 
2,087*074 


68,313,500  19,357,069 

1 8 1,8  .were  voted  at  1 0,000,  men, 
the  expense  of  which  army  was 
estimated  at  8{  millions  of  dpl- 
lars — ^an  expense,  which  for  such 
a  force  muse  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered enormous. 

The  session  of  congress  for  tjie 
year 
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y*alr;  18r8^-W  opened  on*  the  I6!h 
ofNoveirtbe^*,  bf  theu^al  speech 
from  the  president,  of  vrhtch  the 
following  is  a  bri^f  sketch. 

'the  niessj^ge  sets  out  wtih 
a*  general  congf-atiflatibn  on  the 
aiisfpitnous  circumstances  urtdet* 
Which  the  legislative  boJy'  hits 
bete  assembled.  T^he  prdipferlty 
of  the  .national  coxnmercfe,  the 
£emrishiii(g  ^ate'of  the  ptfhlic  re- 
vfcnttfei  and  the  maintenance  of 
aTnitjf  wiffi  foreign  powers,  Jrfe 
the  itibjects  on  ^h?ch  he  propdikfi 
to  expatiate.  This  order  is  re- 
vfersed  in  the^eqnel,  where  thepre- 
sfdeht  enters  :lt  bnce  on  a  discns- 
sfoh  of  the  polititd  relations  sUb- 
srsting  betwfeeti  the  United  States 
and  the  governments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain.  The  reference 
ihade  to  this  country  is  htcfhly  sa- 
tisfactory and  pkasin^.  ^lf.Mdn^ 
roe  arihouncesi  that  as  thfe  coih* 
riitrdal  convention  with  Grfettt 
Britkin  \i^onld  hkve  regnlaHy  cjc. 
pfried  by  July  nbict ;  he  had  jtidgiefd 
it  J>rudent  to  jirbvide  dgiilnst  that 
jjeriod,  by  setting  on  to6t  an  iih- 
mediate  negotiation  for  a  pferrtiA- 
nent  arnmgement  of  the  tortitner- 
cial  intercourse  between  both  na- 
trons 5  and  that  .he  had  likewise 
jJrbpdsed  to  ekt^'nd  the  tte^ttlfa- 
ttoh  i6  every  diflFei^ence  which  still 
x^triaitied  unsettled  bet^feen  theirt; 
ifidre  pirticularljr  those  relktthg 
to  iiVipressfmerit,  fiislferies,  and 
bonridaries.  '  This  proposal,  he 
Is  happy  to  add,  was  ihet  in  the 
same  spirit  of  amity  by  Which  it 
w^s  prompted  ;  and  a  negotiation 
has  accordingly  been  opened  in 
London,  embrficing  all  the  abdVe 
objects,  which,  from  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  its  subject  mat- 
ter, he  has  thought  fit  to  eonfide 
to  the  two  distingui'shed  gemle- 
iben  who  fill  the  office  ^f  ambits* 


saa^r*  at  Lb'fiddn  a*tfd  Parts*  Thw 
relrftiorts  bet\teeft  Sptfni  and  the 
United  States  ate  not  antionnced 
with  the  same  satisfactidn,  nor  rfi«- 
pJitched  With  ^qaal  bretify;  The 
cl*?m^  cff  ditiiehs  of  the  Urfited 
States  to  itidttrniifieatiofts  for 
ld*s«  Jftffictdd  upon  thtfm  bf  thef 
Sparihtfd^,  hate  lifcit  yet  tieeti  ad- 
jffSiedorpirOTidfetffor.  Thecjdes- 
trbn^  respecting  the  Tl^idfls  are 
opened  at  gtferft  l^gth,  and  the 
atgillfaents  and  grfev^ceS  alreatly 
bought  for\^KI  by  thfe  Urtited 
States  are  again  otged  by  Mr. 
Monroe  With  forte  and  miTiut^ 
liess ;  but  withoiit  an  attempt  to 
throw  upttri  thoto  extensive  Sttb- 
jetts  any  m&te  wOvel  coltftiriflgi  oi* 
ihot-e  instructive  lighr>  than  had 
hteti  long  since  apph'ed  to  them 
by  the  govertiment  aftd  the  presi 
of  North  Attierfca.  The  sKght 
iTientidi!  ittade  of  the  affair  of  oMt 
ctmntryttten,  Messrs.  Arbbthnot 
and  Ambristerj  is  studiously  em- 
bodied ih  the  ^enet^l  discussion  of 
thifr  disp)ites  between  Spam  and 
the  United  States,  and  not  in  the 
mdst  rerifiotte  connexion  with  the 
ihtereSts,r  honour,  or  f^eiings  of 
this  country.  The  official  corre- 
spondence With  generalJackson, 
on  that  transaction,  is,  amongst 
Other  pajJe^Si  to  be  laid  befbi-e 
donjirress.  The^isSiehdispatehed 
by  Mr.  Monfoe  fo  Senith  Atoterica: 
'ii  spoken  6ft  aiid  a  contise  ac- 
count is  added  df  the  situation  in 
'♦^hich  the  dififerent  Spanfeh  pro- 
vinces \twe  foihfid  by  the  repiib- 
Hican  comrt^issiOhers.  No  indica- 
tion, however^  is  given  of  the  in- 
tent or  dispositions  of  the  cabinet 
of  Washtngtott  towards  an  ac-' 
kno^^fedgement  of,  or  an  alHa'nce 
•♦rith,  any  of  those  infant  states. 
Spain  is  said  to  have  circulated  a 
note,  KTmeuncing  that  the  allies 

have 
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have  undertaken  to  mediate  be- 
tween her  and  her  revolted  colo- 
nies 5  but  the  president  freely  de- 
clares, that  he  is  sure  the  allies 
will  confine  their  mediation  to 
more  friendly  counsels ;  and  that 
such  a  course  is  most  consistent 
»with  "justice.'*  The  revenue  is 
said  to  have  prospered  beyond  ex- 
pectation. During  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  the  receipts 
into  the  treasury  have  exceeded 
1 7,000,000  of  dollars.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  customs  for  the 
same  period  is  21>000,000  ;  the 
revenue  for  the  whole  year  is  esti- 
mated at  26>00()y000  ;  and  the 
probable  sum  remaining  in  hand 
at  the  end  of  it,  is  stated  at 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  national 
lands  have  been  disposed  of  in 
unlooked-for  quantities,  and  at  a 
price  exceeding  all  previous  cal- 
culation. The  measures  of  per- 
manent  defence,  authorized  by 
congress,  are  advs^ncing.  Many 
treaties  of  peaces  including  exten- 
sive territorial  acquisitions,  have 
been  made  with  the  unfortunate 
Indians,  and  the  president  ex* 
presses  a  wish  for  the  ad9ption  of 
measures  tending  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. The  navy  of  the  United 
States  is  in  progress  towards  the 
limit  contemplated  by  law.  An- 
other state,  the  Illinois,  has  been 
added  to.  the  union ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  to  that  new 
sister  a  local  government  and  con- 
stitution, analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  all  the  others. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  been  long  desirous 
of  gaining  possession  ot  Florida, 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  nego- 
tiations have  been  gomg  on  with 
Spain  for  a  considerable  period  : 
it  was  supposed  that  when  general 
Jackson    seized  Pensacola^   that 


was  only  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
and  permanent  occupation  of  Flo- 
rida. This,  however,  did  not  take 
place;  but  as  this  country  has  been 
at  last  ceded  by  Spain,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers a  statement  of  the  probable 
motives  which  led  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  possession  of  thb 
territory. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Floridas 
produce  excellent  oak,  of  which 
Georgia  and  Carolina  are  now  ex- 
hausted, and  that  America  desires 
this  tract  of  territory  in  order  to 
procure  supplies  of  this  species  of 
timber  for  her  growing  navy. 
The  Floridas  also  are  said  to 
abound  in  pitch,  turpentine,  &c. 
West  Florida  is  a  strip  of  land 
running  ;>long  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  400 
miles,  and  it  is  no  where  more 
than  130  niiles  broad.  It  is  not 
very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
American  government,  with  vast 
regions  of  unexhausted  territory 
at  its  command,  in  which  tliere 
are  boundless  and  untouched  fo- 
rests, containing  all  sorts  of  tim- 
ber necessary  for  the  creation  of  a 
navy,  should^  even  at  tlie  hazard 
of  a  war,  persevere  in  seeking  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  territory  so 
limited  in  extent,  and  of  an  un- 
healthy climate,  as  is  well  known» 
and,  in  many  parts,  of  a  barren 
soil.  We  do  not  see  that  the  mere 
produce  of  this  tract  could  be  ac- 
counted of  such  vast  importance 
to  the  United  Sutes  as  to  induce 
them  to  hazard  a  war  for  its  pos- 
session with  Spain  or  with  any 
power,  on  grounds  so  apparently 
inadequate.  But  if  we  consider 
the  situation  of  West  Florida,  that 
it  interposes  in  its  whole  extent 
between  the  state  of  Georgia  and 
the  sea,  and  that  some  of  the 
principal 
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principal  rivers  of  this  state,  such 
as  the  Appalachicola^  the  Escam- 
bia, the  Alibama,  Tombeche,  &c. 
besides  all  the  numerous  tributary 
streams  by  which  it  is  intersected, 
pass  through  West  Florida  in  their 
course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
we  may  see  at  once  the  import- 
ance  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  evident  that  the  state 
©f  Georgia  holds  her  communica- 
tion witn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at 
the  mercy  of  whatever  power  is  in 
possession  of  West  Florida.  The 
navigable  rivers  with  which  her 
territory  is  intersected,  are  com- 
paratively of  little  use  for  the  ex- 
portation of  her  produce  to  the 
sea,  through  the  territories  of  a 
foreign,  it  may  be  a  rival,  power, 
where  it  may  be  subjected  to 
heavy  and  vexatious  duties,  and 
thus  impeded  in  its  progress,  or 
altogether  obstructed.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  therefore,  in  which 
there  existed  so  very  precarious 
and  imperfect  an  outlet  to  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  country,  evi- 
dently opposed  formidable  obsta« 
cles  to  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  interior;  and  we  can- 
not certainly  wonder  at  the  an- 
xiety of  the  American  govern- 
ment for  the  possession  of  tnis  ter- 
ritory, not  exactly  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
internal  prosperity.  It  cleared  the 
path  of  national  iilnprovement, 
and  left  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  a  rising  community  free  to 
spread  itseff  in  all  directions,  by 
its  own  natural  elasticity  and  force. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  per- 
severance the  American  negotia* 
tors  laboured  to  gain  possession 
of  Louisiana  ;  and  they  were  in- 
fluenced* by  the  same  reasons 
which  now  induce  them  to  seek 


possession  of  West  Florida.  When 
North  America  was  first  settled, 
the  first  emigrants  naturally  took 
possession  of  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers,  and  gradually 
ascended,  with  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation, to  their  sources.  After 
crossing  theAlleghany  mountains, 
this  order  of  things  was  reversed. 
In  occupying  and  cultivating  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  those 
mountains,  the  emigrants  came 
first  upon  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
of  which  the  termination  was  not 
exactly  known  f  and  it  so  happens^ 
owing  to  the  peculiar  configura- 
tion of  the  American  continent, 
that  all  the  water  which  falls  in 
that  vast  valley  which  lies  between 
the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the 
east,  and  the  rocky  mountains  on 
the  west,  pours  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  through  the  common 
channel  of  the  Mississippi.  With- 
out the  possession,  therefore,  of 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  United  States  lay  at 
tlie  mercy  of  a  foreign  power  for 
an  outlet  to  their  surplus  produce. 
They  possessed  a  maimed  and  dis- 
jointed country,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  which  were  in  possession 
of  another  state.  They  laboured, 
therefore,  and  with  success,  to  re- 
form this  radical  defect  in  the  con-  ' 
stitution  of  their  territory,  and 
they  were  actuated  not  by  any 
blind  passion  for  a  useless  exten- 
sion of  their  dominions,  but  by 
the  plain  and  urgent  motive  of 
preventing  a  foreign  power  from 
shutting  out  at  pleasure  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  territories 
from  all  access  to  the  ocean.  A 
similar  but  less  urgent  motive  dic- 
tates their  present  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Floridas. 

Of  the  affairs  of  South  Ame- 
rica we  are  nearly  as  much  in 
ignorance 
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ignorance  as.  etert  tlie  coal»se 
still  goes  on  with  yarioos  success, 
Spain  h  not  able  tq  send  out 
fotces,  and  jet  the  insurgena  with 
their  means  at  hand*  cerbatnljr 
have  not  acquired  any  very  deci«> 
sfY«  toccASBi  A  eon»derabIe  nnniH 
ber  of  cflccUeBt  officers  ami  80I4 
diershave  gone  from  Britam  to 


)oin.the  p^riQVs  |.  and  it  is  pro- 
bablcif  they  are  not  thwarted  by 
thos^  they  are  ^pne  to  u^si^u  that 
their  co«operati<Hi  will  turn  the 
scale  effectually  against  Spain.  In 
the.  mean  time»  the  insurgent  ship^ 
pf  war  are  as  dariing  and  success- 
ful as  ev^. 


Price  rf  STOCKS  for  1818.— NiB.  The  highest  and  lowe^  Price  of  each 
Stock  in  the  course  of  eaeh>  Month  are  set  dowa  «n  that  Month* 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  &c.. 

For  the  Year  1818. 


-    FRANCE. 

PARIS,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  has  1189  streets,  10 
laaesy  111  passages,  82  quays, 
18  hoolevards,  87  places,  SI 
squares,  121  ranges  of  building 
without  thoroughfare,  10  public 
promenades,  56  barriers,  16  gates, 
16  bridges,  10  halls,  28  markets, 
2  prisons,  13  barracks,  12  palaces, 
2  cathedrals  (Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Genevieve),  88  churches  (paHshes 
and  cures),  four  temples,  five 
colleges,  15  hospitals,  9  other 
charitable  foundations,  and  10 
theatres. 

VETHBRLANDS. 

The  Dutch  papers  lately  an- 
nounced some  intended  regula- 
tions in  the  tea-trade.  The  plan 
is  now  matured ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect how  much  that  beverage  is 
in  use,  may  be  considered  as  likely 
to  have  a  great  effect  upon  gene- 
ral commerce.  It  is  proposed  to 
throw  open  the  trade  from  China 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  thus 
abolishing  all  e;cclusive  rights  and 
monopobes,  and  leaving  every 
subject  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  liberty  to  import  this  ar- 
ticle. The  project  of  the  latfr  for 
this  purpose  is  now  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Dutch  legislative  body, 
and  is  likely  to  be  carried  by  a 
great  majority.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Dutch  appear  anxious 
to  profit  by  our  experience,  and  to 
adopt  our  policy.    The  duties  on 


importation  proposed  by  theDutch 
projet  are  so  low,  as  to  afford  a 
violent  temptation  to  smuggling 
in  this  country,  should  our  present 
high  rate  of  duties  continue. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  th^ 
11th  December  contains  accounts 
from  Algiers  of  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, presenting  some  frightful 
details  of  the  calamities  which  af- 
flict that  wretched  city.  Pesti- 
lence and  famine  are  daily  dimi- 
nishing the  population.  The  dey» 
warned  by  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessors, removed  his  family  on  the"^ 
night  of  the  31st  October,  with 
all  the  treasures  and  arms,  to  the 
fortress  of  Alcazava,  a  regular 
work  which  commands  every 
street  of  the  capital.  This  change 
of  residence  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers, who  neverdieless  attempted 
a  seditious  movement ;  but  six  of 
the  ringleaders  were  seized  and 
beheaded. 

Ferdinand  last  month  issued  a 
decree,  prohibiting  Spanish  sub- 
jects from  trading  m  skves  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  north  of  the  line* 
under  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion for  ten  years  to  the  Philip- 
pines (the  prohibition  to  take  ef- 
fect immecliately)  ;  and  restrict- 
ing the  duration  of  the  trade  sonA 
or  the  line,  on  the  same  coasts,  to 
two  years  and  five  months  from 
the  date  of  the  decree. 

(A  2)        ^    The 
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The  Portuguese  government 
have  a  most  summary  and  decU 
sive  mode  of  collecting  taxes. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  the  regency 
issued  a  proclamation  for  a  **  vo- 
luntary contribution"  of  four  mil- 
lions of  crovTus.  Some  merchants 
at  Lisbon,  who  understood  the 
true  meaning  of  the  proclamation, 
immediately  contributed ;  but  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  was 
trivial  compared  to  the  sum  re- 
quired. Tne  regency,  therefore, 
forthwith  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  twelve  from  among  the 
contributing  merchants,  with  di- 
rections to  make  out  'a  list  of  all 
the  capitalists  in  Portugal.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  is 
senor  Payo,  ,who  was  the  princi- 
pal Portuguese  agent  of  lord  Wei- 
lington  while  at  Lisbon  ;  and  the 
juage  Pedro  Duerte  is  attached  to 
the  commission,  with  authority  to 
order  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty 6f  any  capitalist  who  does 
not  promptly  subscribe  to  the 
**  voluntary  contribution"  required 
by  the  government,  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  the  commissioners  may 
think  proper  to  adjudge.  This 
extraordinary  contribution  is  spe- 
cifically required  for  the  use  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  it 
seems,  cannot  find  money  enough 
in  the  Brazils  to  support  the  splen- 
dour of  his  court. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  late  king 
of  Sweden,  has  requested  the 
right  of  citizenship  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle  in  Switzerland. 

ITALY. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Herries  and 
captsun  Gordon,  R.  N.  were  at- 
tacked in  their  way  to  Naples,  be- 
tween Terracina  and  Fondi,  by 
banditti,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 2th 
of  December.    The  first  act  of 


the  villains  was,  to  fire  upon  the 
postillion  without  previous  warn- 
ing. He  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
They  then  proceeded  to  rifle  the 
travellers,  and  took  from  them 
their  watches,  money,  &c.  The 
banditti  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  was  imm&> 
diately  active  in  the  attack  and 
robbery,  while  the  other  remained 
in  reserve  at  a  short  distance ;  and 
their  number  was  so  considerable, 
thatlieu  tenant-colonel  Herriesand 
his  companion  must  be  considered 
as  owing  their  lives  to  their  being 
unprepared  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance. They  suffered  little  per- 
sonal violence,  and  were  allowed, 
when  the  plunder  was  finished,  to 
proceed  on  their  journey ;  their 
servant  taking  the  place  of  the 
postillion,  who  was  conveyed  to 
Fondi  in  the  carriage. 

GREECE. 

A  violent  earthquake,  accom- 
panied by  an  inundation  of  the 
sea,  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  Athens ;  in  which  5,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Vosdssa,  near 
that  city,  perished. 

GERMANY. 

From  Prague  it  is  said,  that  for 
the  current  year  all  the  following 
newspapers  are  prohibited  from 
bein^  circulated  throughout  Bo- 
hemia; and,  we  dience  infeTf 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Au- 
strian states*  viz.  The  New  Rh^ 
nish  Mercury,  the  opposition  pa- 
per,  The  Neuwied  Gazette;  all 
papers  printed  in  die  Netherlands 
in  the  French  language ;  all  the 
Polish  newspapers,  and  Nurem- 
berg Correspondent.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ofier  stronger  evidence 
of  the  blind  policy  of  certain 
states,  than  their  determination  to 
withhold  from  the  people  all  means 
of  free  discussion. 

Th^ 
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The  accounts  from  diflPerent 
quarters  of  Germany  speak  of  a 
great  number  of  robbers  and  ii^- 
cendiaries>  who  are  orfi;anized  in 
bandittiy  and  commit  the  greatest 
excesses.  Several  chateaux  and 
other  dwellings  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  incendiaries  in  Fran* 
conia. 

SWEDEN. 

By  a  document  signed  by  the 
kin^  of  Sweden,  on  the  events 
which  have  tal^en  place  since  the 
last  diety  and  0n  the  general  state 
and  prosoects  6f  the  kingdom,  it 
appears  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
has  been  concluded  between  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States ;  and 
a  treaty  with  Russia  respecting 
the  commercial  relations  between 
Sweden  and  Finland,  her  former 
province*  Prussia  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  paying  up 
the  sums  agreed  up6n  as  an  in- 
demnity to  Sweden  for  the  loss  of. 
Pomerania.  The  Swedish  rever 
nue  of  customs  has  improved,  and 
her  foreign  debt  has  every  where 
been  discharged  or  diminished. 

RUSSIA. 

From  Russia  we  are  inform- 
ed that  coal  has  been  found 
in  the  environs  of  Toula,  the 
great  centre  of  Muscovite  manu- 
facturing industry ;  and  that, 
through  the  agency  of  the  count 
de  Lieven,  a  party  of  Scotchmen 
have  been  engaged  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  works. 

The  .following  article  appears 
in  the  Russian  Court  Calendar : 
«<  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  all  the 
Russian  provinces  were  united  un- 
der one  government,  during  which 
period  the  Russian  frontiers  have 
been  from  time  to  time  extended, 
without  a  single  instance  in  Rus- 
sian history  of  a  cession  of  terri- 


tory.*'— ^The  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory made  by  Russia  took  place  as 
follows:  Siberia,  in  1573;  Little 
Russia,  in  164*4*;  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  in  1710;  White  Rus- 
sia, in  1772 ;  the  Crimea,  in  1785; 
Lithuania  and  Courland,  in  1793; 
the  remainder  of  Poland,  in  1795  ;. 
Georgia,  in  1801 ;  Bialy stock,  in 
1807  J  Finland,  in  1809;  and  the- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  in  1815. 

According  to  a  list  ofiicially 
published  in  Russia,  of  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  1815,  there  were 
613  persons  above  100  years  of 
age,  viz.  209  above  105  years 
old;  123  above  110,  72  above 
115,  31  above  120,  IS  above  125, 
6  above  130,  and  1  of  155  years 
of  age. 

The  art  of  lithography  (en- 
graving on  stone)  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  offices  for  the- 
department  of  foreign  afiairs  in 
Russia.  It  is  employed  for  cir- 
culars addressed  to  diplomatic 
agents ;  and  the  number  of  copy- 
ing clerks  has  in  consequence  been 
considerably  diminished. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS. 

The  last  mail  from  Malta 
brought  accounts  from  several 
travelers,  persons  of  the  first  di- 
stinction, through  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Grecian  islands.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  has  taken  up  her 
residence  at  the  convent  of  Mar 
Elias,  near  Bayreuth,  on  the  coast 
6£  Syria.  Her  ladyship's  influence 
is  considerable  throughout  die 
country,  and  her  patronage  a  cer- 
tain security.  She  does  honour  to 
English  hospitality  by  her  man- 
ner of  living,  and  many  of  our 
sgavatu  have,  within  the  last  year, 
left  her  abode  with  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.  The 
earl  and  countess  of  Belmore,  and 
the  whole  of  their  party,  were  at 
(A  8)  Cyprus 
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Cyprus  during  the  lafter  end  of 
the  summer.  They  then  proceed- 
ed in  his  lordship's  yacht  to  Salde, 
the  ancient  Sidon^  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  There,  on  their  arrival, 
they  found  the  dragoman  of  lady 
^  Hester  Stanhope  waiting  to  con- 
duct them  to  her  ladyship's^place 
of  residence,  whither  lord  and 
lady  Belmore,  and  the  youths 
their  sons  (who  accompanied 
them  throughout  their  extensive 
and  varied  journey),  the  private 
tutory  physician,  and  others,  of 
their  party  proceeded.  To  visit 
Jeruflsdem  was  the  great  ohiect 
vith  which  our  travefiers  reached 
^the  port  of  Sidon ;  but  it  was  dis- 
^covered  that  there  was  no  har- 
l>our  on  the  whole  coast  of  Syria 
sufficiently  secure  to  protect  a 
▼essd  from  casualties  which  might 
occur  during  the  time  necessarily 
^ent  in  a  journey  from  the  coast 
tdthe  holy  city,  and  the  design 
was  given  up  in  consequence. — 
Daring  their  stay  in  Syria,  the 
Bobk  travellers  employed  them- 
selves in  geographical  inquiries; 
and,  we  understand,  they  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Bible  contains 
a  better  history  of  the  country, 
witli  more  geographical  distinct- 
2ie$s  and  precision,  than  is  to  be 
'found  in  any  other  book  descrip- 
tive of  the  Pagan  countries  of  an- 
tiquity. From  Sidon,  lord  Bel- 
more  and  his  suite  proceeded  to 
Acre,  not  renowned  for  any  thing 
so  much  as  for  the  noble  defence 
of  it  by  sir  Sidney  Smith.  From 
the  Syriac  coast  his  lordship  set 
sail  for  Alexandria,  where  the  tra- 
vellers remained  for  a  fortnight, 
and  firom  thence  they  all  pro« 
ceeded  to  Grand  Cah*o  in  Egypt, 
where  they  were  on  the  8ih  or 
October  last.  In  this  place  they 
were  waited  for  by  a  few  persons 
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well  known  for  scientific  research- 
es, who  were  ready  to  proceed  on 
a  mission  set  on  foot  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  to 
compare  the  accounts  given  by 
the  French  sganans  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  with  the  real  state  of 
things.  Here  the  two  partieb 
having  united,  preparations  were 
made  to  ascend  the  Nile,  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  exploration, 
which  was  expected  to  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  mathematical 
apparatus  *which  lord  Belmoie 
had  with  him,  more  particularly 
for  ascertaining  the  exact  latitude 
of  places. — This  expedition,  it 
was  calculated,  would  conclude 
about  Marcli}  after  which  lord 
Belmore  and  his  party  were  ur* 
derstood  by  our  literary  corre- 
spondents, who  had  met  his  lord- 
ship in  Egypt,  to  intend  travd- 
ling  by  land  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  to  Gaza ;  from  dience  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  passing  by  tne 
lake  of  Gennesareth  to  Nazareth, 
to  proceed  to  Sidon,  to  rejoin  la- 
dy H.  Stanhope. 

ASIA. 

The  ship  Wabash,  capt.  Granti 
of  Baltimore,  arrived  m  Macao 
roads  (Canton  river)  fi^m  Smyr- 
na on  the  18th  of  May  last.  The 
captain  proceeded  to  Canton  to 
inquire  the  markets,  leaving  the 
two  mates  and  13  others  to  take 
care  of  the  vessel.  On  the  2Mti 
she  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of  a 
Ladroon  boat,  to  the  number  of* 
from  25  to  80^  under  pretence  of 
putting  a  pilot  on  board.  After 
amusing  me  officers  until  dsfffc, 
they  commenced  an  attack  on 
them  and  the  people  with  loag 
knives  ;  killed  Mr.  Hall,  the  first 
mate,  aiKl  3  seamen,  outright; 
moruUy  or  badly  wounded  the , 
other  mate,  and  two  of  the  sea- 
men; 
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Toen ;  and  compelled  mf o  others, 
boysy  to  jamp  overboard-— one  of 
whichy  after  baring  been  7  hours 
in  the  water,  was  saved*  The 
surviving  crew  retreated  to  the 
forecastle  $  but  were  cempelled  by 
threats  of  burning  the  vessel,  to 
come  on  deck,  and  disclose  where 
the  money  was  stowed  away.  The 
Ladroons  then  secured  about 
10,000  dinars  in  specie,  S5  chests 
of  opium,  and  ottier  property,  the 
whole  amounting  to  nearly  50,000 
dollars.  Mr.  Gushing,  and  other 
American  residents  in  Canton, 
were  taking  measures  to  obtain 
resdtotion  n-om  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment for  dm  robbery  in  tl^r 
waters,  but  their  success  was 
doulMed. 

By  a  late  census^  of  the  island 
of  Bombay,  it  appears  there  are 
408^786  Hindoos,  27,811  Ma- 
hometans,  18,155  Parcees,  1 1,454 
native  Christians,  781  Jews.  The 
houses  are  20,786.  This  estimate 
is  excloave  of  temporary  sojourn- 
ers, European  and  native  troops, 
or  British  subjects.  From  60  to 
70,000  persons  visit  this  island  pe- 
riodkally. 

AFRKTA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
agent  to  Lloyd's  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  dated  November  15^ 
1817 :  "  The  following  most  da- 
ring  instance  of  piracy  was  com* 
mitted  in  our  han>ouronthe  Itth 
inst.  VH« :  The  EKzabeth,  White, 
lying  at  anchor  off  Robin  island, 
with  about  120  tons  of  oil  on 
board,  was  boarded  at  about  one 
A*M.  hj  a  party  of  armed  de- 
serters from  his  majesty's  10th 
regiment,  and  convicts,  about  12 
in  fkumber,  i.e.  5  soldiers  and 
7  convicts,  who,  after  securing 
the  hatches,  ^c.  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  ship,  and  in  the  same 


instant  cut  the  cables,  loosed  the_ 
sails,  and,  favoured  by  a  strong- 
s' E.  wind,  succeeded  in  carrying 
her  off,  at  six  A.  M.  The  cap- 
tain and  crew  having  refused  to 
listen  to  their  invitation  to  join 
them  in  their  piratical  underta- 
king, \rith  the  exception  of  the 
mate,  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
ship  in  the  boat,  which  reached 
Robin  island  in  safety  about  four 
o'clock  the  same  day." 

Letters  and  papers,  to  the  1 8th 
of  November,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  state,  that  govern- 
ment had  ordered  surveys  to  be 
made  of  the  coast  lying  to  the  east» 
where  there  is  a  very  extensive 
district  producing  the  finest  wheat. 
So  flattering  are  the  future  pro- 
spects, that  about  300  emigrants 
hud  lately  arrived  at  the  Cape 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  takethe  management  and 
direction  of  the  extensive  agricul- 
tural districts.  His  majesty^s  ship 
Dispatch,  commanded  by  sir  Jah- 
leel  Brenton,  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor  tb  open  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  to  complete  the  sur- 
veys, to  fix  upon  a  harbour,  and 
found  the  new  colony. — Sir  J. 
Brenton  had  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  good  harbour  in  the 
Knysua,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cape  Town; — Wc  are  sorry  to 
find,  that  both  the  papers  from 
the  Cape,  and  the  private  letters^, 
confirm  the  accounts  already  re- 
ceived, that  the  Dutch  had  com* 
mitted  great  excesses  in  their  re- 
stored colonies. — ^The  immediate 
cause  of  the  revolt  at  Saporana 
was,  that  the  Dutch  resident  had 
ordered  a  woman  to  be  flogged 
naked  in  the  bazaar.  The  raur* 
der  of  the  native  (prisoners)  at 
Java  is  also  mentioned. 

A- letter  from   Sierra  Leone 
(A  4)        mentioxia 
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mentions  the  return  to  that  place 
of  the  British  scientific  expedition 
for  exploring  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca. They. were  completely  un- 
successful ;  having  advanced  on- 
ly about  150  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior, from  Rio  Nunez.  Their 
progress  was  there  stopped  by  a 
chief  of  the  country ;  and  after 
unavailing  endeavours,  for  the 
space  ot  four  months,  to  obtain 
liberty  to  proceed,  they  abandon- 
ed the  enterprise,  and  returned. 
Nearly  all  the  animals  died.  Se- 
veral officers  died ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  but  one  private,  be- 
sides one  drowned,  ot  about  200. 
Captain  Campbell  died  two  days 
after  their  return  to  Rio  Nunez,i 
and  was  buried  with  another  offi- 
cer, in  the  same  spot  where  ma- 
jor Peddie  and  one  of  his  officers 
were  buried  on  their  advance. 

EGYPT. 

According  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, Egypt  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  but  the  pacha  does  ;iiot 
appear  to  conceal  his  pretensions 
to  independence.  He  nas  raised 
his  army  to  80,000  men^  without 
reckoning  Arabs  and  Arnauts.— 
These  last,  who  are  very  much 
attached  to  him,  form  his  guard. 
All  his  forces  are  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
for  how  could  the  revenues  sup- 
port this  number  of  troops  ?  It 
IS  certain  that  Europeans  of  every 
rank  flock  to  the  pacha,  and  that 
he  gives  them  the  most  flattering 
reception.  French  officers  obuin 
.  the  preference,  and  all  his  artille- 
ry IS  commanded  by  them.— 
They  exercise  it  every  day  in  the 
European  manner.  The  pacha 
has  purchased  two  frigates,  at 
Calcutta,  to  serve  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  Red 


Sea.  He  has  built  one  at  Alex- 
andria, and  he  is  trying  to  par- 
chase  one  in  Sweden.  To  sup- 
port his  expenses,  he  has  end^- 
voured  to  concentrate  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  his  own 
hands;  he  forces  the  inhabitants 
to  deliver  up  to  him  the  produce 
of  their  fields  and  of  their  indus- 
try, at  a  very  low  price,  which  he 
again  seUs  to  the  n^ercbants  at 
double  value.  He  has  established 
commercial  houses  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Europe  $  but  Uiis  sy- 
stem of  commerce  is  too  disadvan- 
tageous to  foreign  merchanu  to 
last  long.  The  pacha  still  seeks 
to  attract  European  manufactu- 
rers,  principally  Swiss ;  and  he  has 
sent  some  young  men  into  Europe 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  European 
manners,  and  instructed  in  the 
.  arts  and  sciences.  He  is  now  cau- 
sing money  to  be  coined  with  his 
own  likeness. 

AMERICA. 

By  the  last  accounts  fix>m  New- 
York  it  appears,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  American^  navy  are  in  com- 
mission and  afloat ;  and  that  every 
exertion  was  making,,  in  all  the 
naval  yards  .within  the  union,  to 
complete  the  ships  now  building 
there.  For  some  time  past  a  ren- 
dezvous  for  seamenhadbeen  open- 
ed in  New  York ;  and  placards 
were  posted  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  ofierine  three  months 
pay  down,  to  sailors  on.tbeir  en- 
tering into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  said,  that 
several  English  seamen,  from  the 
want  of  employment,  had  not 
been  able  to  withstand  so  ^reat  a 
temptation,  and  were  serving  on 
board  American  ships  of  war. 

The  American  government,  it 
is  said,  has  resolved  to  maintain 
in  the  poor-house,  at  tie  expense 
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of  the  ceftatn  in  whose  ship  thej 
have  sailed^  all  such  European  emi- 
grants as  shaU  not  be  able  to  find 
employment  on  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  New  York 
on  the  25th  of  November,  iiwas 
inesolvedy  that  a  societj  should  be 
formed  of  Irishmen,  or  descend- 
ants of  Irismen,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  procure  from 
couj^ress  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Il- 
linois territory,  to  be  settled  bj 
emierants  from  Ireland*  and  that 
a  subscription  should  be  entered 
into  for  carrying  the  purpose  of 
the  society  into  effect. 

We  regret  to  sute,  that  a  con- 
firmation has  been  received  of  the 
melancholy  accounts  of  the  ra- 
ilages of  the  late  dreadful  hurri- 
canes in  the  West  Indies.  At 
Martinique,  so  terribly  extensive 
"were  the  effects,  that  the  isUmd 
presented  nothin?  but  one  scene 
of  desolation.  AH  the  vessels  in 
that  harbour  were  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  not  one  of  them  had  been 
heard  of  on  the  26th  ult.  At  Port 
Royal,  all  the  ships  (aiqpngthem 
a  man  of  war),  and  property  a- 
float,  were  driven  on  shore,  and 
involved  in  ruin ;  and  many  lives 
mrere  lost.  At  Barbadoes  some 
damage  was  done  on  shore,  and 
12  vessels  were  thrown  on  the 
beach ;  but  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  his  majesty's  ship  Antelope, 
rear-admiral  Harvey  (which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost),  arri- 
ved in  safety  at  Barbadoes  some 
days  after  the  storm,  and  reached 
St.  Kttu  on  the  12ch  ult.  The 
island  of  St.  Lucia  suffered  most 
tremendously.  All  the  barracks 
were  destroyed,  and  general  Sey- 
mour, the  governor,  his  wife  and 
children,  together  with  major 
Burdetti  his  wue,  child,  and  ser- 


vant, were  buried  in  the  ruins, 
and  all  except  Mrs.  Seymour  and 
her  children  perished:  the  go* 
vemor  survived  only  a  short  time 
after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ruins. 
—At  Dominica,  every  vessel  was 
driven  to  sea.  The  interior  of  the 
country  had  likewise  suffered  so 
materially,  that  unless  supplied 
from  other  settlements,  the  cbead 
of  famine  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

Recent  letters  from  Martinique 
estimate  the  losses  sustained  by 
that  colony  from  the  late  hurri- 
cane at  25,000,000  of  francs. 
What  is  more  afflicting  still  than 
the  loss  of  property  on  the  island 
is,  that  more  than  a  thousand  in- 
dividuals'have  perished,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  vessels  have  been 
shipwrecked. 

Letters  have  been  received  from 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  which 
contain  some  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  the  consequences 
of  the  late  dreadful  fires  in  that 
island.  Numbers  of  the  lower 
classes  who  had  suffered  losses  by 
the  conflanation  had  quitted  New- 
foundland and  gone  to  Canada,  to 
Nova  Scotia,  to  New  Brunswick, 
or  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  procure  employnaent. 
The  governor  had  wisely  provided 
occupation  for  the  able-bodied 
men  who  remained  on  the  islaiid, 
by  employing  them  in  fellinfi;  tim- 
ber, at  jthe  rate  of  1/.  %d.  per 
day,  for  the  re-construction  of  the 
buildings,  which,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, will  be  speedily  restored. 
By  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
more  wealthy,  the  necessities  of 
the  destitute  aged,  and  the  infirm 
remaining  inhabitants,  have  been 
generously  relieved.  The  friends 
of  humanity  will  be  happy  to 
learn,,  that  from  the  effect  of  diese 
measures^ 
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measures,  the  fairest  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  poor  and  la- 
bouring classes  will  be  enabled  to 
support  the  inclemency  of  a  New- 
foundland winter  without  being 
exposed  to  those  severe  privations 
and  distress  which  were  expected, 
as  the  sad  consequences  of  the  late 
awful  calamity. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed 
in  the  city  of  Savannah^  by  which 
any  one  who  teaches  a  person  of 
colour  (either  a  slave  or  free)  to 
read  or  write,  or  causes  such  per- 
son to  be  so  taught,  is  subjected 
to  a  fine  of  30  dcSlars  for  each  of- 
fence ;  and  every  person  of  colour 
who  shall  keep  a  school  to  teach 
reading  or  writing,  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  30  dollars,  or  be  imprison- 
ed 10days,and  whipped  39  lashes ! 
—It  is  impossible  to  read^  the 
American  papers  without  being 
horror-struck  at  the  numerous  a£ 
▼ertisements  for  runaway  slaves, 
and  disgusted  at  the  brutal  de- 
scriptions of  those  unhappy  beings. 

There  are  horrible  accounts  of 
executions  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  late  rebellion  at  Pemambuco. 
A  gentleman  from  thence  reports 
that "  prisoners  were  daily  march- 
ed into  the  city  from  the  provinces, 
and  confiscations  and  executions 
were  daily  taking  place.  The 
treatment  of  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
the  prisoners  is  worthy  of  savages: 
after  the  prisoner  is  hanged,  his 
head  and  hands  are  cut  o£F,  and 
his  body  made  fast  to  a  horse,  and 
dragged  through  the  filth  and 
'  dirt  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 

The  archduchess  Leopoldine 
landed  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  was  received 
on  the  shore  by  the  king  and  queen 
of  Portugal,  and  by  her  bride- 
groom  me  prince   royal.    The 


procession  commenced  immedi- 
ately to  the  royal  chapel,  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. 

JANUARY. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  North- 
town,  Harris,  5th  January : — **On 
the  29th  of  last  month,  an  animal 
of  the  trkbecbus  rosnumu  species, 
the  morss  or  wall-ross,  was  shot 
at  Caolas  Stocnls,  on  the  east 
coast  of  this  island.  When  first 
observed,  it  was  lying  upon  a 
small  rock,  and  on  being  wounded 
wirh  a  musket  ball  plunged  into 
the  sea;  but  keeping  its  head 
above  water,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lodging  several  shots, 
which  at  length  succeeded.  As 
the  animal  had  been  skinned  and 
otherwise  mutilated  before  any 
account  of  it  had  been  circulated^ 
no  accurate  description  could  be 
taken ;  but  as  the  species.is  well 
known  to  naturalists^  such  of  your 
-leaders  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  may  consult  their  works.  Thb 
individual  was  of  the  sbe  of  a 
bull;  it  afforded  two  barrels  of 
blubber,  and  its  two  large  teeth 
projected  8^  inches  beyond  the 
gum.  No  creature  of  this  kind 
having  been  killed  here  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  inhabitants^ 
they  appear  to  blend  with  the  pro- 
per ideas  relating  to  its  nature^ 
those  which  they  associate  with 
the  each  tnsg  and  the  leileb^usg  g 
the  former  the  water-kelpie  of  the 
lowlanders — the  latter  an  animal» 
said,  or  rather  supposed,  to  inha- 
bit some  large  lakes  in  the  He- 
brides, and  of  vast  size' and  mon^ 
strous  proportion.  It  ajqiears 
from  the  following  circumstance^ 
that  another  of  the  6pecies,^r  pos- 
sibly the  same  individual,  had 
been  seen  some  years  ago:  the 
people 
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people  in  a  boat  coming  up  the 
sound  of  Scalpay  under  nighty 
<m  approaching  a  rock,  heard  a 
noise  as  if  of  some  animal  pant- 
ing v&Tf  loudly:  on  stoppings 
they  o^rved  a  creature  of  great 
size,  and  having,  as  they  thought, 
xwo  horns,  rise  up  and  plunge  in- 
to the  sea,  putting  it  into  violent 
agitation  for  a  considerable  di. 
stance  around.  Terrified  by  the 
apparition,  as  they  considered  it, 
the  people  rowed  off  with  great 
precipitation.  As  I  havenot  heard 
of  any  of  the  species  having  been 
foand  among  the  Hebrides  before, 
I  presume  this  account  will  prove 
acceptable  to  your  readers  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  particular  to  such 
as  take  pleasure  in  zoological  in- 
qoiries/* 

A  correspondent  in  Skye  says, 
**  I  am  just  come  from  visiting  a 
Dseages, 


witb  a  sister-in-law  and  maid  ser- 
vant  living  under  their  roof,  make 
SS8  years,  viz.  the  wife  78,  the 
husband  869  the  sister  89»  and 
the  maid  85.  The  latter  has  been 
40  years  in  the  family.*' 

7. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Here- 
ford diocesan  committee,  it  ap- 
peared' by  the  account  of  the 
books  which  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  secretary,  that 
162  Bibles,  446  Prayer-books, 
and  4,638  Testaments,  and  select 
portions  of  Scripture,  or  other 
religious  tracts,  nad  been  distri- 
buted within  the  last  year  by  the 
different  members  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge who  reside  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

8. — A  sailing-match  was  fixed 
to  take  place  between  a  boat  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  another  to  one  of 
Stonehouse ;  which  were  to  start 


from  Bampool,  and  after  passing 
round  the  Eddystone,  to  return  to 
the  Break-water.  The  boats  start- 
ed with  a  moderate  breeze  finom 
the  eastward,  and  proceeded  Co 
within  two  miles  of  the  desired 
spot,  when  the  wind  became 
much  stronger  with  a  heavy  sea ; 
they  were  then  under  a  press  of 
fiail,  each  endeavouring  to  the  ut- 
most to  surpass  the  other,  when 
the  Stonehouse  boat,  which  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  her 
competitor,  disappeared  in  a  mo- 
ment (the  sea  at  this  time  running 
tremendously  high),  with  lieuu 
J.  W.  Dyer,  of  the  royal  navy, 
Mr.  Webster  Harrison,  and  James 
Tumbull  and  Richard  Seymour, 
watermen.  The  persons  on  board 
the  other  boat,  immediately,  on 
losing  sight  of  them,  shoitencd 
sail,  and  endeavoured  to  make  for 
the  spot  where  they  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  with  the  hope 
of  saving  them  ;  but,  after  look- 
ing round  in  every  direction  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  suc- 
cess, and  to  their  own  immment 
danger,  they  bore  aws^  for  Looe, 
where  they  arrived  safely. 

13.— A  perfect  Roman  pave- 
ment was  discovered  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  by  some  workmen 
who  were  digging  at  the  Hanging 
Ditch  public«house,  near  Sta«>rd» 

The  soil  of  Devonshire  ba» 
proved  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
coltivation  of  hops ;  the  samples 
produced  at  the  last  Weyhill  fair 
from  Whimple  and'Larkbeare^  in 
that  county,  were  allowed  to  be 
superior  in.  quality  to  either  the 
Sussex  or  Kent,  and  to  be  the  best 
exhibited  at  the  fair.  This  cir- 
cumstance will,  doubtless,  give 
encouragement  to  promote  the 
growth  of  that  useful  article,  as 
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it  must  enhance  the  value  of  es- 
tates in  the  west  of  England. 

A  private  letter  from  Dublin 
mentions  thefoUowims^  melancholy 
accident :  "  One  of  the  tricks  per- 
formed by  the  Indian  Jugglers 
now  exhibiting  their  art  in  that 
city,  is  the  catching  of  a  ball  be- 
tween the  teeth  fired  from  a  pistol. 
At  a  recent  exhibition,  the  pistol, 
according  to  custom,  was  handed 
to  a  young  gentleman,  one  of  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
it.  He  did  so,  and  shot  the  unfor- 
tunate juggler  through  the  head. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  pistol  actually 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball  was, 
by  mistake,  substituted  for  that 
prepared  in  the  usual  way." 

Inverness f  Jun,  15^ 

Perhaps  no  country  is.  more' 
abundant  in  mineral  riches  than 
Scotland,  and  few  afford  such  fa- 
cilities of  exploring  their  hidden 
treasures.  Deeply  intersected  by 
the  sea  on  every  quarter  in  its 
bold  and  indented  shores,  it  lays 
open  to  view  its  various  and  in- 
teresting strata,  while  its  irregu- 
lar, rocky,  and  broken  surrace 
saves  the  miner  the  labour  of  pe- 
netrating througli  deep  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  or  earth,  to  reach  its 
mineral  products.  In  Glenstrath- 
farar,  not  SO  miles  from  this,  we 
learn  that  last  summer  a  valuable 
mine  of  plumbago,  or  graphite, 
was  discovered,  which  promises  to 
be  of  great  importance.  This  sub- 
stance (commonly  known  by  the 
improper  name  of  black  lead,  for 
there  is  no  lead  in  its  composition) 
is  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  It 
is  formed  into  pencils,  used  for 
diminishing  friction,  and  for  giv- 
ing a  lustre  to  the  nunnerous  sub- 
stances formed  of  cast  iron.  This 
mine  is  situated  on  the  Lovat  es- 
tate, in  a  schistose^  rock  close  to 


the  farm,  and  crops  out  to  an  ex- 
tent of  not  less  then  50  feet  in  five 
different  seams,  and  some  of  these 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 
Several  tons  of  it  were  turned  out 
last  summer,  and  it  seemed  to  im- 
prove much  as  the  miners  pene- 
trated deeper;  and  the  diTOrent 
seams  or  layers  seemed  also  to 
thicken  and  to  run  into  one.  There 
are  only  two  mines  of  it,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  Britain,  which  are 
wrouG;ht,  one  near  Cumnock  in 
Ayr^ire,  and  the  other  at  Boro- 
dale  in  Cumberland.  The  mineral 
found  at  Borodale  is  of  such  value 
that  the  finer  pieces  sell  for  two  or 
three  guineas  the  lb.  weight.  We 
anticipated,  with  pleasure,  the  good 
that  would  result  from  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  mine  to  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that,  from  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  success. 

SINGULAR    FACT. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  labourer  in 
the  parish  of  Glencaim  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  six  weasels, 
which  rushed  upon  him  from  an 
old  dyke,  iu  the  field  where  he 
was  at  work.  The  man,  alarmed 
at  such  a  fujrious  onset  from  an 
unprovoked  enemy,  insuntly  be- 
took  himself  to  flight,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  closely  pursued ; 
and  although  he  had  about  him  a 
large  horse-whip,  with  which  he 
endeavoured  by  several  back-hand- 
ed strokes  to  stop  them,  yet  so 
eager  was  their  pursuit,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  seized 
by  the  throat,  when  he  luckilv  no- 
ticed at  some  distance  the  rallen 
branch  of  a  tree,  which  he  made 
for,  and  hastily  snatching  it  up, 
commenced  in  his  turn  the  attack, 
with  so  much  success,  that  he 
killed  three  of  themi  and  put  the 
remahuDg 
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remaining  three  to  flight.  Our 
readers  may  have  some  idea  of 
theman's  danger,  when  it  iskifown 
that  two  of  them  are  a  match  for 
a  dog.  Not  long  ago  the  public 
were  amused  with  some  whimsi- 
cal accounts  of  depredations  com- 
mitted in  the  metropolis  by  horses 
and  dogs ;  and  the  above  anecdote, 
which  we  are  assured  is  authen- 
tic, may  be  added  to  the  instances 
of  depravity  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals. We  have  often  been  asto- 
nished at  the  proofs  of  the  instinct 
by  which  the  brutes  seem  to  mea- 
sure their  relative  powers  of  de- 
fence and  aggression  ;  but  we  had 
no  idea  that  any  animal  so  insig- 
nificant as  the  weasel  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
combination,  by  which  the  weak 
have  so  often  triumphed  over  the 
strong. 

ISLE  OF  MAN,  &C. 

It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
shipping,  and  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  trade  to  and  about  the  Isle 
of  Man,  that  mariners  should  be 
accurately  acquainted  with  the 
l>ank  or  banks  which  appear  to 
have  lately  grown  up  between  that 
island  and  the  coast  of  Cumber- 
land. In  the  year  1816  ic  was 
announced,  that  Mr.  R.  Coult- 
hard,  of  the  Bee  trawl-boat,  of 
"Whitehaven,  had  discovered  a 
shoal  of  about  three  or  three  and 
a  half  fathoms,  at  low  water,  spring 
tides,  from  the  least  water  upon 
which  St.  Bee's  Head  bore,  by 
compass,  £.  half  N.  and  Red 
Brows,  near  Ramsay,  WNW.  and 
which  has  therefore  been  inserted 
in  the  charts,  bearing,  in  a  true 
direction,  nearly  East  from  Ram- 
sey Bav,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  Bahama  Bank.  In  June  I8I79 
from  some  remarks  made,  and 


soundings  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Por- 
ter, master  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
Mr.  Tod,  teacher  of  mathema- 
tics, Whitehaven,  it  appears  also, 
that  a  bank  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
that  called  King  William's  Sand. 
This  is  about  6()0  yards  in  length, 
north  and  south  by  compass,  by 
300  in  breadth.  It  has  only  ten 
feet  over  it  at  low-water,  of  spring 
tides,  and  lies  in  lat.  54  deg. 
26  min.  12  sec.  with  Burrow 
Head,  N.  16  W.  Maughrald's 
Head  S.  78  deg.  44  min.  W.  and 
Douglas  Head  S.  71  deg.  W.  by 
compass. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  Newhaven 
boat,  on  Tuesday  last,  boats  have 
been  employed  in  dredging  for 
the  bodies  of  the  two  sufferers ; 
yesterday  about  60  fishermen 
were  employed  in  this  melancholy 
search,  when  the  body  of  Hume 
was  found  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  interesting.  One  of  the 
boats  was  dredging  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  the  acci- 
dent had  happened,  and  a  brother 
of  Hume's  was  anxiously  looking 
over  the  side,  when  the  body  came 
to  I  he  surfaA  with  such  force, 
that  the  faces  of  the  two  brothers 
touched  each  other;  which  so  deep- 
ly affected  the  surviving  brother, 
that  he  instantly  fainted  away. 
The  body  of  Ramsey  has  not  yet 
been  found. 

On  Thursday  the  15th  instant, 
durine  the  great  storm  of  wind, 
that  fine  old  horse-chesnut  tree  in 
front  of  the  Castle  of  Eglinton, 
which  has  long  been  admired  for 
its  Stately  appearance,  received 
considerable  damage.  This  tree, 
rising  from  three  conjoined  stems, 
overspread  an  area  of  about  30 
yards  diameter,  or  better  than  the 
eighth  part  of  an  English  acre ;  - 
one  of  these  was  separated  from 
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the  two  others  and  blown  down. 
The  main  bole  of  it  is  14  feet  ia 
length  and  nine  feet  in  girth,  and 
with  its  several  branches  measures 
of  saleable  timber  more  than  134 
cubical  feet.  The  remaining  two 
stems  are  of  similar  dimensions^ 
so  that  taking  it  in  all,  this  tree 
has  contained  above  400  feet  of 
timber.  Till  this  accident  hap* 
pened,  the  stalk  was  so  closely 
connected,  as  to  have  always  been 
considered  as  one  solid  trunk.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  very  aged ;  per- 
haps more  than  two  centuries. 

The  Spanish  chesnut  tree,  un- 
der which  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Monmouth  and  his  party  dined 
before  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  is 
still  standing  in  Dillington  Park, 
near  Ilminster.  It  now  measures 
26  feet  in  circumference>  and  an- 
nually produces  a  large  quantity 
of  nuts« 

A  considerable  quantity  of  un- 
commonly large  haddocks  have 
been  caught  by  the  fishermen  of 
Auchmithie,  within  these  eight 
days ;  one,  in  particular,  was  sold 
in  Arbroath,  which  measured  in 
length  28  inches;  girth,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  body,  16  inches, 
and  weighed  81bs.  A  roe  Was 
taken  out  of  the  fish,  which  weigh- 
•ed  very  nearly  lib.  weight. 

The  following  fact,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
prints  It  is,  however,  deserving 
of  record,  as  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  what  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  on  the  subject  of  v^e- 
table  physiology,  and  as  enablmg 
the  lovers  of  flowers  to  prolong 
for  a  day  the.  enjoyment  of  their 
^  short-lived  beauty.  Most  flowers 
beein  to  droop  and  fade  after 
being  kept  during  twenty-four 
hours  in  water ;  a  few  may  be  re- 
vived by  substituting  fresh  water ; 


but  all  (the  mostfugacious,suchas 
the  poppy,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  excepted)  may  be  com- 
pletely restored  by  the  use  of  hot 
water*  For  this  purpose  place  the 
flowers  in  scalding  water,  deep 
enough  to  cover  about  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  stem ;  by  the 
time  jthe  water  has  .become  cold 
the  flowers  will  have  become  erect 
and  fresh ;  then  cutoff  the  coddled 
end  of  the  stems,  and  put  them 
into  cold  water. 

Susanna  Wesencraft,  dauijhcer 
of  the  keeper  of  Tynemouth  light- 
house, has  lately  experienced  a 
very  extraordinary  resuscitation 
from  apparent  death.  This  young 
person  (a^^ed  15  years)  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  rapid  decline ; 
.medical  skill  had  been  exhausted 
in  her  behalf;  the  body  was  laid 
out  for  the  interment  and  the  cof- 
fin bespoke :  by  the  assiduous  and 
persevering  attention  of  her  apo- 
thecary, however,  re-animauon 
took  place,  aini  her  recovery  is  now 
no  longer  doubtful.  Her  grateful 
and  affectionate  parents  request 
the  favour  of  the  editor  to  insert 
this  very  sineular  case,  to  encou- 
rage hope,  induce  exertion,  and 
prevent  premature  interment. 

Windsor  CastUy  Jan*  S. 

His  Majesty  has  passed  the  last 
month  in  a  very  tranquil  manner^ 
and  in  a  eood  state  of  bodily 
health ;  but  liis  Majesty's  disorder 
remains  unchanged. 

6.-~The  lessees  of  the  tolls  of 
Covent-garden  mai-ket,  under  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  lately  attempted 
to  raise  the  tolls  on  peas  and  beans 
from  4^/.  per  cart-load  to  Id*  per 
sack— The  market  gardeners  re- 
sisting, an  action  to  decide  their 
right  was  tried  in  the  Common 
Pkas  this  day,  and  the  result  was 
in  favour  of  the  market  gardeners, 
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who  not  only  obtained  a  verdict 
setting  aside  the  higher  demand 
of  the  lessee,  but  (as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Park^)  the  evidence 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the 
duke  had  any  right  to  the  tolls  at 
all. 

SI  .—This  day  London  was 
completely  enveloped  by  a  fog, 
which  was  so  thick  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  discern  objects  at, 
only  the  distance  of  a  few  vards. 
Candles  were  burnt  in  all  the 
houses  in  the  city  during  the  day ; 
and  the  stage  coachmen  were 
obh'ged  to  employ  men  to  lead 
their  horses. — It  appears  to  have 
been  conBned  to  London  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

3. — This  afternoon,  Matthew 
Hirst,  about  14,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Hirst,  of  the  Three  Hats,  Islinp- 
ton-c;reen,  came  to  his  death  m 
the  following  lamentable  mannex : 
He  had  returned  home  from 
boarding-school  to  spend  his  lioli« 
days,  and  was  playing  with  his 
brother  and  sisters,  adl  younger 
than  himself.  He  said  to  them, 
**  I  will  show  you  how  they  hang 
men  at  the  gallows;"  and  pro<" 
cured  a  rope,  which  he  tied  to  a 
hook,  and  having  got  upon  a 
stool,  he  fastened  the  other  end 
round  his  neck.  He  either  kicked 
the  stool,  or  it  fell  a(fcidentally 
from  under  him.  The  children 
seehig  his  face  black  and  distort- 
ed, went  to  the  bar  to  the  mother, 
and  said,  <*  Mat  is  hanging  him- 
self to  frighten  us,"  The  mother, 
thinking  the  children  were  mere- 
ly at  play,  took  no  notice,  until 
the  porter  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  found  him  suspended,  when 
he  was  cut  down,  but  was  quite 
dead. 

5. — This  rooming,  before  six 
o'clock,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 


in  the  bakehouse  of  Mr.  Shaw,  op- 
posite the  church,Ne  wingtonButts, 
which  consumed  Mr.  Shaw's  house 
and  four  others  adjoining,  besides 
injuring  more  very  considerably. 

In  the  afternoon,  pursuant  to 
notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
City  of  London  tavern,  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  relieving  di- 
stressed seamen.  Mr.  Wilbenbrce 
explained  the  object  for  which 
they  were  convened.  Mr.  Martin 
proposed  a  series  of  resolutions: 
the  first  declaratory,  that  the  pub- 
lic ways  were  filled  with  these  un- 
fortunate mariners,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  assistance  under 
the  pressure  of  their  calamities. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which 
Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr.  Rowcroft, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  de- 
livered their  sentiments,  the  above, 
with  several  other  resolutions, 
were  agreed  to,  a  committee  to 
manage  the  subscriptions  appoint- 
ed, and  many  contributions  were 
received.  A  very  considerable 
sum  was  afterwards  raised  for  this 
benevolent  object.  The  Trinity- 
House  subscribed  2(X)guineasy  and 
the  Easdndia  Company  200/.  The 
Marine  Society  agreed  to  clothe 
100  destitute  seamen,  and  quan- 
tities of  shoes  and  stockings  were 
also  received. — ^Jan.  8,  upwards 
of  200  distressed  seamen  had  been 
relieved  with  food,  and  supplied 
with  temporary  lodgings. 

7. — This  morning  the  lord 
chancellor  ft}ok  his  seat  in  the 
hall  at  ten  o'clock,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  knight,  the  late 
vice-chancellor,  was  introduced^ 
in  order  to  his  being  sworn  into 
his  new  office  of  master  of  the  rolls. 
His  honour  sat  down  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  where 
he  remained  while  the  patent  is- 
sued by  the  prince  regent,  acting 
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in  the  name- and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  king,  was  read  by  the  proper 
officer.  The  instrument  referred 
to  the  appointment  of  the  late 
master,  sir  WiUiam  Grant,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  in  the  4Ut  year  of 
his  majesty's  reign,  and  to  his  re- 
cent resignation  on  the  31  st  of 
December  last.  It  likewiise  enu- 
merated the  lon^  list  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  commencing 
with  Edward  lord  Bruce,  who, 
durin?  more  tlian  two  centuries 
back,  nad  intermediately  discharg- 
ed the  functions  of  that  high  of- 
fice; and  concluded  with  his  royal 
hi|;hness's  entire  confidence  in  the 
wisdom,  learning,  intewity,  and 
abilities  of  sir  Thomas  Plumer,  for 
the  due  execution  of  his  important 
trust,— The  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  allegiance  being  taken  by  his 
honour,  the  patent  was  then  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  his  lordship,  with  the 
new  master  and  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance, left  the  court. 

10.— This  morning,  about  three 
o'clock,  the  mustard  mills  of  Wat- 
son and  Co.  of  Bankside,  St.  Sa- 
viour's, were  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  At  four  the  engines  arrived, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  the  flames 
were  almost  extinguished.  The 
adjoining  premises  of  Mr.  Rum- 
sey  were  considerably  damaged. 
The  mills  were  close  by  the  water 
side,  and  adjoining  a  coal  wharf, 
where  several  barges  with  coals 
were  fastened,  which^  were  set 
adrift  to  save  them  from  die 
flames. 

FIRE  IN   SHEERNESS  DOCK-YARD. 

On  Friday  ni^ht,  about  half- past 
nine  o'clock,  this  place  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation,  by 
the  rinemg  of  the  alarm  bells  in 
the  dock-yard,  the  beating  of  the 
drums,  and  the  firing  of  3ie  men 


of  war's  suns;  It  was  occasioned 
by  a  fire  having  broken  out  in  the 
house  belonging  to  the  stearo-en- 
gine  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  new  works  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  part  of  the 
dock-yard,  near  the  kilns  used  for 
burning  cement  stone.  The  most 
serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  arsenal; 
and  what  was  more  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  the  spectators,  was 
its  contiguity  to  the  workhouse, 
which,  trom  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  want  of  employment,  is 
crowded  with  many  unfortunate 
individuals.  Providence,  however, 
^averted  the  impending  danger, 
and  about  twelve  o'clock  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  raging 
fiames  subdued,  with  only  the  loss 
of  the  engine-house.  No  lives,  it 
is  understood,  have  been  lost,  but 
one  poor  man  is  severely  hurt. 
Captain  Walker  of  the  Northum- 
berland, and  the  officers  of  that 
ship,  lieutenant  Griffin  of  the 
Swan  cutter,  and  captain  Brown 
and  the  officers  of  the  Ordinaryi 
with  the  military  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  assembled 
on  the  first  alarm.  The  latter 
were  under  arms  the  whole  time, 
and  were  of  great  service  in  keep*^ 
ing  off  the  spectators.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  at  one 
time  under  serious  apprehensions, 
as  the  fire  was  not  far  from  the 
Fountsun  tavern,  and  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Miller,  in  High-street.  At 
the  former,  die  landlady  of  the 
house  had  but  recently  lain  in,  and 
was  removed  on  the  first  alarm 
being  given.  Sir  Robert  Barlow, 
from  Chatham,  who  superintends 
during  the  absence  of  commis- 
sioner Boyle,  was  here  yesterday 
to  investigate  into  the  cause,  which 
it  is  suspected  arose  from  careless- 
ness. 
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»fK^.-^The  clainage,  however,  hiS 
not  been  so  great  as  was  at  first  ex>^ 
pectedy  and  which  il  might  have 
been  but  for  the  prompt  and  ef- 
fectual assistance  that  was  given. 

12.— This  morning  a  fatal  duel 
was  fought  by  Mr.  0*Callaghan 
and  lieutenant  Bailey,  late  of  the 
58th  regiment.  The  parties  had 
been  seconds  to  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  bad  a  dispute  at 
a  coffee-house,  and  who  having 
through  some  misunderstanding 
failed  to  meet  at  the  appointed 
place,  the  respective  seconds  pro- 
ceeded to  post 'the  antagonist  of 
their  principal  as  a  coward.  On 
Bailey  and  O'Callaghan  meeting 
at  an  hotel,  they  charged  each 
other  with  purposely  avoiding  to 
meet;  and  a  challenge  ensued. 
The  parties  met  at  nine  o'clock  in 
a  field  near  Primrose-hill ;  when, 
after  an  exchange  of  two  shots  on 
each  side,  lieutenant  Bailey  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  his  antago- 
nist and  fell.  He  Was  immediately 
conveyed  to  tlie  house  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who  resided  at  a  short 
distance,  and  who,  having  been 
alarmed  at  the  first  report,  had 
hastened  towards  the  spot,  and  saw 
the  fatal  shot  fired  at  the  moment 
of  his  arrival.  Mr.  0*Callaghaii, 
Mr.  Newbolt  his  second,  and  Mr. 
Phelan  the  second  of  Mr,  Bailey> 
conducted  themselves  under  the 
distressing  event  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  feeling  towards  the  de- 
ceased, who  acknowledged  pre- 
vious to  his  death  that  tney  had 
behaved  honourably,  and  fre- 
quently shook  hands  with  them. 
The  parties  immediately  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  civil 
power.  On  Wednesday  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  sat  on  the  body,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  Wilful  mur- 
der.    They    were    consequently 
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toSimitted  to  iJewgai-^-ti^,^^.^^ 
the  16th  were  arraigne.^  ™^ 
Mr.  Justice  Park.  Mr;  Ai^^^^l 
and  Mr.  Rodd  the  surgeon,  lu  , 
their  evidence,  concurred  in  the 
good  conduct  and  intense  feeling 
manifested  by  the  prisoners  after 
the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired,  and 
said,  so  far  from  wishing  to  ab- 
scond, they  freely  gave  their  seve- 
ral names  and  addresses  in  writing. 
The  prisoners  being  called  upcin 
for  their  defence,  Mr.  Phelan  and 
Mr.  Newbolt  declined  addressing 
the  court.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  who 
was  deeply  affected,  was  about  to 
read  a  written  paper,  but  was  un- 
able to  proceed.  It  stated  in  sub- 
stance, diat,  not  being  addicted  to 
crime,  he  had  never  tor  a  moment 
anticipated  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice; 
much  less  could  he  have  supposed 
.  that  he  should  have  been  charged 
with  the  dreadful  crime  of  mur- 
der. He  declared  most  solemnly, 
that  no  man  living,  even  one  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  blood  with 
the  deceased,  could  regret  more 
poignantly  the  calamity  which  had 
deprived  a  brave  man,  and  a  valu- 
able friend,  of  life. — Witnesses  of 
great  respectability  proved  the 
parties  to  be  men  of  good  temper, 
humane  dispositions,  and  honour- 
able principles.— Mr.  Justice  Park 
addressed  the  Jury  in  a  most  able 
manner  for  50  minutes,'  in  the 
course  of  which  he  clearly  explain- 
ed the  law  on  the  case.  The  jury 
retired  for  20  minutes,  and  on 
their  return  gave  in  their  verdict, 
that  Mr.  0'6allaghan,  Mr.  New- 
bolt,  and  Mr.  Phelan,  were  each 
of  them  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only.  They  have  since  been  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  imprison- 
ment. 

At  each  of  the  toll-lodges  at 
fB)         Waterloo 
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"Waterloo-bridge  is  a  very  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism,  for  the 

purpose  of  checking  the  receipts. 
The  iron  turn-stiles  on  the  pave- 
ment are  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit only  one  person  at  a  time. 
The  motions  of  these,  by  means 
of  some  very  simple  machinery, 

.  communicate  with  a  more  com- 
plex piece  within  the  tolUlodee, 

.  constructed  on  the  same  principle ; 
this  is  furnished  with  a  species  of 
dial,  inscribed  with  various  num- 
bers, and  an  index,  which  is  moved 
so  ipdirectly  by  the  action  of  the 
turn-stile  without,  that  on  looking 
at  the  dial,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  passed  is  directly  seen. 
Some  machinery,  on  a  similar 
principle,  we  understand,  is  to  be 
applied  for  the  same  purpose  to 
the  horse  and  carriage  gatps. 

There  is  in  the  collection  of  a 
gentleman  at  Paddington  a  curi- 

.  osity  of  the  following  description  s 
It  is  the  body  of  a  boy,  apparent- 
ly about  \2  years  old,  which  was 
found  in  an  erect  posture,  with 
the  clothes  on,  in  a  vault  under  St. 
Botolph's  (Aldgate)  qld  church 
in  the  year  174-2,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  boy  must  have 
been  shut  in  at  the  time  cf  the 
plague  in  London,  in  1665,  as 
the  vault  had  not  been  opened 
from   that  period  until  the  time 

.  mentioned,  when  the  church  was 
pulled  down.  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  this  body 
are,  that  the  skin,  fibres  and  intes- 
tines are  all  hard,  and  very  little 
of  the  bones  appears.  It  weighs 
about  eighteen  pounds. 

A  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sheep 
was  displayed  on  Fridayi  at  the 
shop  of  a  butcher,  the  tail  of 
which  (one  solid  mass  of  fat)  mea- 
sures in  length  26  inches,  is  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  and  19  inches 
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and  a  half  round,  and  weighs  up- 
wards of  18  pounds. 

FEBRUARY. 

RUSSIA. 

The  following  account  of  the 
church  building  at  Moscow,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  Hamburgh  pa- 
per:— 

"  Moscow,  Dfc.  18. 

"  The  plan  of  the  church  of 
*  Christ  the  Redeemer,"  which  is 
building  on  the  eminence  called 
the  Sperlinberg,  is  by  M.  Wilberg, 
an  academician,,and  formerly  pu- 
pil of  the  Russian  Academy.  This 
temple  will  be  one  of  the  largest  • 
and  finest  works  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. The  whole  height  of  the 
building,  from  the  bottom  of-  the 
eminence  to  the  cross,  is  about 
110  fathoms.  A  flight  of  steps, 
50  fathoms  broad,  beginning  at 
the  distance  of  70  fathoms  irom 
the  river  Moscow,  and  forming 
five  divisions,  which  serve  for  the 
foundation  of  tliis  great  building, 
leads  to  the  middle  of  the  emi- 
nence, where  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  lowest  temple,  that  of  *  The 
birth  of  Christ,'  which  rises  fifteen 
fathoms  towards  the  summit  of 
the  eminence,  to  which  the  flight 
•of  steps,  divided  into  two  branches, 
takes  another  turn.  Then  begins 
the  temple  called  *  The  appear- 
ance of  Christ,'  with  a  fine  entrance, 
five  fathoms  broad ;  and  on  each 
end  89  fathoms  long.  Upon  this 
temple,  round  a  dome  25  fathoms 
in  diameter,  the  third  and  highest 
temple  willbe  erected,  called  *The 
resurrection  of  Christ.'  The  low- 
est temple  has  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram ;  the  second,  that  of  a 
square  and  equal  armed  cross ;  and 
the  highest',  that  of  a  circle.  In 
this  temple  there  will  be  48  bells, 
which  forn^  the  four  harmonic  ac- 
cords 
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cords  of  music,  and  the  solemn  peal 
of  which  will  particularly  an- 
nounce the  festivul  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  upper  part  of  this 
temple,  from  the  summit  of  the 
eminence  to  the  cross,  is  80  fa- 
thoms ;  on  both  sides  of  the  low- 
est temple  will  he  a  colonnade  of 
300  fathoms,  at  the  two  ends  of 
which  there  will  be  two  monu- 
ments of  60  fathoms  in  height,  one 
of  them  to  be  made  out  of  the  can- 
non taken  from  the  enemy  in  the 
year  1812,  between  Moscow  and 
the  Russianfrontiers,  and  the  other 
of  the  cannon  taken  between  the 
Russian  frontiers  and  Paris." 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  journal  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries contains  the  following  singu- 
lar narrative : — 

"  Some  days  ago,  a  curate  in 
the  suburbs  of  Louvaine  was  sent 
for  to  fulfil  the  last  duties  with  a 
sickperson«  Having  discharged 
them,  he  returned  to  his  own  ha- 
bitation. It  was  night.  In  pass- 
ing near  a  house  he  perceived  a 
light,  and  the  door  open.  He  en- 
tered ;  and  what  was  his  surprise 
at  seein;^  a  bloody  corpse  stretc^ied 
near  the  entrance !  He  recogni- 
sed it  to  be  the  body  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  A  little  further 
he  observed  that  of  his  unfortu- 
nate wife,  killed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. At  length,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  light,  he  discovered  in  the- 
chimney-place  legs  which  appear- 
ed to  be  in  motion  by  the  effect 
of  convulsive  movements.  It  was 
the  female  servant  suspended  by 
the  neck,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death.  He  hastened  to  cut  the 
cord,  and  with  much  difficulty  re- 
stored her  to  the  use  of  her  senses. 
He  interrogated  thegirl  respecting 
the  circumstances  of  this  horrid 
deed  i  she  hesitated  for  some  time 


to  give  an  explanation.  At  length 
she  told  the  curate,  that  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  these  assassinations 
was  his  own  nephew  j  she  gavQ 
such  an  account  of  him,  that  the 
curate  could  not  misconceive  her 
dtscripiion,  and  also  described  tho 
villains  that  accompanied  him. 
Furnished  with  this  information^ 
the  curate  piursued  his  way  to  his 
own  residence }  but  resolved  to 
cause  his  nephew,  with  the  mur« 
derers,  to  be  arrested.  Before  he 
reached  home  he  applied  to  the 
mayor,  declared  to  him  what  he^ 
had  seen  and  hesird,  and  request- 
ed him  to  assist  him  by  every  means 
which  his  functions  would  admit 
of,  to  succeed  in  his  plan.  The 
mayor  with  much  prudence  em- 
ployed the  measures  necessary  in 
such  a  case ;  and  having  arranG;ed 
the  plan  with  the  curate,  the  Tat* 
ter  returned  home.  He  there 
found  his  nephew,  who  appeared 
watching  for  his  return.  *  I  have 
had  a  pamful  visit,'  said  he  to  him» 
<and  I  want  some  refreshment^ 
go  down  into  the  cellar,  and  bring 
me  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  we  may 
partake  of  it.'  The  nephew  he- 
sitated, and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade his  uncle  that  he  would  do 
better  to  go  to  bed.  *  Well  then, 
I  will  go  to  the  cellar  myself,* 
said  the  curate,  *  since  you  fear 
to  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to 
do  me  a  service.'  In  effect,  he 
rose  to  execute  his  design  ;  when 
the  nephew,  with  an  eagerness  ac- 
companied with  excuses,  told  him 
he  was  going  to  do  what  he  desi- 
red. Rfe  descended ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  entered,  when  the  curate 
closed  the  door  upon  him.  The 
nephew  thought  at  first  that  it  was 
only  a  trick  ;  but  soon  after  the 
mayor  arrived  with  an  escort,  and 
the  cellar  door  was  opened.  They 
(B  2)  found 
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foond  there  the  nephew,  vnth  fif- 
teen brigands,  companions  of  his 
crimes.  They  recognised  them  to 
be  the  individuals  that  the  servant 
had  described.  Thej  were  dis-/ 
armed,  bound,  and  conducted  to 
the  neighboaring  prisons.'* 

FRANCE. 

'  From  the  vigilance  of  the  wulf- 
bunters,  2416  wolves  have  been 
killed  in  France  between  the  1  st 
January  1816  and  the  1st  of  July 
1817. 

In  the  night  of  the  1 0th  and 
Hth  of  February,  when  his  grace 
the  dukeof  Wellington  was  return- 
ing to  his  hotel  in  his  carriage,  a 
pistol-shot  was  fired,  which  neither 
touched  him  nor  the  Ctirriage.. 
Search  was  in  vain  made  for  the 
ball,  it  could  not  be  found.  It  is 
said  that  the  assassin  came  from 
behind  the  sentry-box  to  the  left, 
and  the  sentinels  who  were  under 
the  outer  gate  immediately  ran  in 
pursuit  of  nim.  The  darkness  pre- 
vented them  from  apprehending 
hiin.  According  to  information 
obtained  by  the  police,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  author  of  this  act . 
will  be  discovered. 

AMERICA. 

The  account  of  the  following 
most  distressing  case  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  sent  to  a  person  in 
Greenock,  and  will  be  read  with 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest : 
'  Quebec,  October  20,  1817. 

**  Since  our  arival  in  Montreal, 
in  the  ship  Montreal,  Richard 
M'Fie  and  I,  thinking  to  better 
ourselves,  left  the  vessel,  and  get- 
ting a  small  boat,  departed  from 
Montreal  to  seek  better  fortune. 
We  were  tliree  days  and  three 
Bigbts  before  we  reached  Quebec ; 
there  we  were  six  days  before  we 
found  employment ;  we  engaged 
with  one  captain  Maxwell,  in  a 


schooner,  bound  to  the  Labrador 
shore.  We  made  a  very  good  voy- 
age, and  were  going  oflf  for  the 
Mediterranean,  to  make  oar  mar- 
ket along  with  the  same  captain, 
who  had  now  taken  a  liking  to  us 
both.     But,  alas  !  on  our  passage 
through  theStraitsof  BeUeiale,we 
encountered  a  hard  gale  of  wind, 
lying-to  under  bare  poles  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  ;  the  vessel 
strained  herself  so  much'  that  she 
sprung  a  leak ;  we  were  obliged  to 
bear  up  all  that  night,  and  were 
drove  on  a  lee  shore,  the  man  look- 
ing out  being  unable  to  see  the  land 
till  we  came  close  upon  it,  the 
snowing  and  drifting  being  tre* 
mendo^is.  The  look-out  man  now 
jumped  to  the  fore-scuttle,  saying, 
*  Bear  a  hand  up,  men,  for  we  are 
close  to  land.'   Before  I  had  time 
to  get  ourof  bed,  sbe  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  we  (the  watch  below), 
before  I  had  time  to  get  on  my 
boots,  were  up  to  our  knees  in 
water  on  the  forecastle.     We  had 
just  time  to  cut  the  boat  loose,  and 
get  into  it  before  the  vessel  went 
down.  We  got  safely  ashore ;  but 
from  the  intensity  of  the  cold  (it 
being  the  23d  of  November)  four 
of  the  crew  perished  on  the  island. 
The  third  day  after,  the  captain 
and  the  rest  of  us  took  the  boat, 
and  pulled  across  to  the  mainlaad; 
by  my  holding  fast  the  oar,  I  could 
not  bring  my  bands  to  any  feeling. 
The  captain  soon  after  perished 
on  thij  beach.     After  this  we  set 
off  ( Richard,  my  self, and  thecook) 
over  the  snow  drifts,  without  any 
provisions  except  what  berries  we 
could  pick  up  here  and  there, 
travelling  for  thiiteen  days,  when 
we  arrived  at  a  place  called  (}ape 
Carpoon,  at  a  fisherman's  hut,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
wreck.     This  man  put  our  hands 

and 
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and  feet  into  cold  water  to  thaw 
them :  but  it  had  no  effect :  in 
cutting  oflF  our  boots,  and  trying  to 
get  oflF  the  stockings,  the  skin 
came  o£F  both  Richard  and  my- 
self. During  this  time  the  coolc 
died,  and  there  was  no  relief  for 
us  two,  but  that  our  arms  and  legs 
should  be  cut  off  to  save  our  lives 
—which  was  performed  on- Christ- 
mas day  last,  by  a  man  who,  with' 
his  knife,  acted  the  doctor  as  well 
as  he  could,  amputating  both  our 
legs  and  arms :  but  poor  Richard, 
hi  about  twenty  days  after,  also 
'cpave  up  the  ghost,  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  but  saying  he  would  die 
contented  if  one  person  survived - 
to  inform  our  friends  at  home  of 
our  sad  disasters.  Our  legs  were 
cut  off  about  an  inch  above  the 
ancle,  and  our  arms  at  the  wrist- 
Thanks  to  Providence,  I  remain 
at  present  in  very  good  health  and 
in  a  comfortable  situation,  and 
may  stay  here,  at  the  General 
Hospital  in  Quebec,  as  long  as  I 
live.  "  NiEL  Dewar." 

The  Boston  Sentinel  of  the  7th 
ult.  furnishes  the  following  article, 

«  Childi-en  of  the  Forest^The 
Seneca  Indians,  lately  arrived  here 
from  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie, 
have  embarked  in  the  Sally  for 
Liverpool.  The  Sachem  of  them 
is  called  colonel  Thomas  or  Long 
Horn,  and  five  of  the  warriors  are 
named  Swamp,  Beaver,  Hand- 
some, Lazy  Traveller,  and  Two 
Guns.  They  hav^  visited  several 
of  our  public  institutions,  and  co- 
lonel Sargeant'spaintingc)f 'Christ 
entering  Jerusalem.*  They  ap- 
peared gratified  with  the  picture, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  divine  character  of  the 
principal  figure  in  it.  The  senti- 
ments of  all  Indians  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects  are  the  same. 


They  have  a  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  same  as  they  have 
the  sense  of  tasting  and  feeling. 
They  say  the  Great  Spirit  has 
never  given  them  a  Bible,  but  their 
prophets  and  sages  have  taught 
them  to  be  just,  good,  hospitable, 
and  honest — that  crime  is  hardly 
kno^Ti  in  their  tribes,  and  that  they 
have  full  confidence  in  a  happy 
immortality.  The  Senecas  mive 
long  been  the  most  numerous  of 
the  six  nations,  Senecas,  Ononda'* 
goes,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tus0a« 
roras,  and  Cayngas,  but  they  too 
are  dwindled  away  ;  and  very 
shortly  scarce  a  relic  will  be  left  of 
them.  These  natrons  have  always 
been  friendly  to  the  American 
cause  ;  and  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution ikept  a  very  respectable 
force  Continually  with  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Their  coun- 
try is  now  surrounded  with  a  nu^ 
merous  white  population.** 

EGYPT. 

Antiquities. — By  a  letter  front 
■a  gentleman  now  in  Egypt,  we 
learn,  that  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  colossal  bust  of  Memnon  from 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  made 
in  the  course  of  last  yciir,  had  per* 
fectly  succeeded  ;  ii  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria,  where  it  was 
enjxbarked  for  Malta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  b.'ing  broughtto  £nc;land» 
to  be  placed  in  the  British  Muse. 
urn.  The  bust,  is  described  in  the 
letter  as  consisting  of  a  single  piece 
of  granite,  of  a  flesh-colour  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  neclcy 
the  rest  being  gray ;  the  weight  is 
computed  at  fourteen  tons.  TTie 
wrher  of  the  letter  made  several 
excavations,  and  discovered  a  row 
of  sphinxes  (bf  black  marble)  with 
the  bodies  of  women  and  lions* 
heads  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
several  of  them  quite  perfect^  and 
(B  3)  also 
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also  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  cream- 
coloured  marble.  After  reaching 
Alexandria  with  the  bust,  he  took 
a  second  journey  to  Thebes  ;  and 
recommencing  his  excavations,  he 
discovered  a  beautiful  colossal 
head  of  Osiris  ;  one  of  tlie  arms 
•was  also  found,  which  measured 
eleven  feet.  After  working  for 
twenty  days,  a  temple  was  opened, 
containing  fourteen  large  cham- 
bers, including  a  spacious  hall,  in 
which  were  found  eight  coloss  .1 
statues,  thirty  fefet  high,  all  stand- 
ing, and  quite  perfect.  Fourothers 
were  found  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
"walls  were  covered  with  hierogly- 
phicf .  A  small  statue  of  Jupiter, 
found  in  the  great  hall,  and  two 
lions  with  ox  heads,  were  brought 
from  thence,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  also  conveyed  to  England. 

ASIA. 

Chinese  shop  bill — The  follow- 
ing is  a  correct  translation  of  a 
Chinese  shop  bill,  which  enveloped 
a  packet  of  Indian  ink.  It  will 
prove  that  the  art  of  puffing  is  as 
well  understood  and  practised  in 
China  as  by  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated quacks  in  this  country. — 
"SiNBON«. — Very  good  ink,  very 
fine  ;  very  old  shop  ;  grandfather, 
father,  and  self  make  this  ink;  fine 
and  hard;  picked  out  very  fine 
wind  black,  before  and  now.  Sell 
very  good  ink,  prime  cost  is  very 
dear ;  this  ink  is  heavy,  so  is  gold ; 
no  one  can  make  like  ii ;  the  others 
that  make  ink,  do  it  for  money, 
and  to  cheat;  1  only  make  it  good 
for  a  namt^  Plenty  of  gentlemen 
know  my  ink,  la^  family  never 
cheat,  always  a  ^ood  name.  I 
xnake  ink  for  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  Mandarines  round  ;  all  gentle- 
men must  come  to  my  shop  and 
know     hiy     name. — Unwhangbl 

Fuhi:' 


The  passage  of  the  Dutch  fri- 
gate Wilhelmina  to  Batavia  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  shortest 
recorded  in  naval  history.  Cap- 
tain Dibbets,  who  commands  this 
vessel,  sailed  from  the  Tex  el  on 
the  1st  of  May  1817,  and  arrived 
on  the  15th  of  June  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, where  he  remained  till  the 
7th  of  July ;  he  then  sailed,  and 
arrived  on  the  30th  of  August 
following  at  the  bay  called  Peper- 
Baii,  in  Java ;  so  that  the  whole 
passage  lasted  one  hundred  and 
one  days  and  nights.  There  were 
neither  any  deaths  nor  any  sick- 
ness among  the  crew  or  the  troops 
on  board. 

The  returns  lately  made  to  the 
house  of  commons  represent  the 
rapid  increase  of  saving  banks  in 
a  more  flattering  point  of  view 
than  has  been  anticipated.  It  ap- 
pears that,  from  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust 1817  to  the  5th  January 
1818  no  less  a  sum  than  325,054'/. 
has  been  received  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  from  the  trustees  of 
the  saving  banks  in  Great  Britain, 
to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  for  the  subscribers.  This 
sum  has  purchased  376,735/.  of 
three  per  cent,  stock. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  cast  in  a  mould, 
from  cast  iron,  table  knives,  forks, 
scissors,  razors,  &c.  which,  by  the 
polish  given  them,  are  made  to  re- 
semble those  of  steel  and  wrought 
iron  and  steel ;  many  of  them 
are  stamped  warranted  and  shear 
steel,  which  are  the  marks  put  by 
the  respectable  manufacturers  of 
wrought  steel.  Large  quantities 
of  these  cast  articles  have  been 
exported;  and  unless  some  means 
are  used  to  prevent  the  deception 
by  their  being  properly  stamped, 
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so  that  the  purchaser  may  not  be 
deceived,  our  trade  to  foreign 
countries  may  be  most  materially 
injured. 

Apsley-House. — Thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  the  sum  paid  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  his  bro- 
ther the  marquis  of  Wellesley  for 
his  town  residence  in  Piccadilly, 
including  the  furniture,  to  which 
his  grace  has  since  added  many 
superb  additions  of  French  manu- 
facture in  bronze  and  or  moluf 
or  which  the  Parisian  artists  are 
so  much  distinguished.  It  was 
intended  to  have  changed  the 
name  of  Apsley-house  to  that  of 
the  new  owner  j  but  the  duke  bet- 
ing told  that  there  was  a  IVellingion' 
house  in  every  street,  where  dwelt 
a  linen-drnper  or  a  haberdashery  he 
determined  to  preserve  the  old 
name  by  way  of  distinction. 

The  bargain  for  the  estate  of 
Strath  field-say  has  at  len.i^th  been 
completed,  and  it  is  now  the  duke 
of  Wellington's.  There  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  negotiation  about 
a  month  since.  Upon  a  survey 
of  the  timber,  it  was  found  to  be 
worth  170,000/.,  a  sum  much  ex- 
ceeding the  duke's  expectation, 
and  also  beyond  the  capital  which 
it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  employ 
in  tlie  purchase  of  wood.  Go- 
vernment removed  this  obstacle, 
byagreeing  to  take  about  120,000/. 
worth  of  timber  for  the  dock- 
yards. The  four  thousand  acres, 
of  which  the  estate  consists,  are 
nearly  adjoining,  or  in  the  vici- 
nity, of  the  laie  Tylney  Long, 
€sq.  now  the  property  of  the 
duke's  nephew,  W.  P.  L.  P.  Wei- 
lesley,  esq.  They  are  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  large  pro- 
perty of  lord  Langford,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  duchess. .  An  estate  of 
about  1200  acres,  which  lies  with- 


in three  or  four  miles  of  it,  was 
offered  for  sale  not  long  since, 
and  may  ultimately  he  added  to 
the  duke's  possessions  in  that 
quarter.  Another  circumstance, 
which  gives  an  appropriate  value 
to  this  territory,  is  its  nearness  to 
the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
the  pupils  ^f  which  will  thus  have 
always  in  their  view  the  splendid 
rewards  of  one  who  has  rendered 
eminent  services. 

Melancholy  occurrence.—— 
A  very  melancholy  event  took 
place  on  Friday  afternoon  last,  in 
the  workshop  of  Mr.  R.  ivlorris, 
painter,  of  Chester.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  men  employed  hj 
Mr.  Morris  had  assembled,  we 
understand,  in  one  room,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  enfran- 
chisement from  a  state  of  appren- 
ticeship of  one  of  the  young  men. 
After  they  had  been  .regaling 
themselves  some  time,  two  of 
them  (of  the  names  of  Udoland 
Usherwood)  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  antics,  in  the  course  of  whiclx 
they  overturned  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  large  tin  can  which 
was  filled  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, in  which  they  rolled  each 
other.  Udol  then,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  ir-juring  his 
friend  and  fellow- work  man,  ap- 
plied a  piece  of  lighted  paper  to 
Usherwood's  pantaloons.  Tlie 
effect  of  this  act  was  awful  in  the 
extreme  ;  in  an  instant  the  young 
man  was  enveloped  in  a  body 
of  fire.  His  companions  im- 
mediately resorted  to  a  variety 
of  expedients  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  but  without  effect.  His 
Wearing  apparel  in  a  few  minutes 
(with  the  exception  of  one  gar- 
ter and  a  part  of  one  of  his, stock- 
ings,) was  burnt  to  ashes.  Hv* 
body  was  dreadfully  scorched, 
•      ,  (B4)  and 
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and  presented  a  fiightful  spec- 
tacle. He  was  carried  to  the  in- 
firmary, a  short  time  after  the  fa- 
tal event  took  place,  where  he 
lingered  in  the  most  excrnciating 
agony  until  about  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  wheij  death  re- 
lieved him  from  all  his  sufferings. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
on  Sunday  last.  Verdict— Acci- 
dental death. 

SrAFFORDsklRB.  POTTERIES.— 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  :  they  form  a  scene  of  a 
novel  kind,  totally  different  from 
the  general  character  of  an  Eng- 
lish town  ;  and  if  the  term  amor^ 
phous  can  ever  be  with  propriety 
applied  to  an  aggregate  of  build- 
ings, no  place  on  earth  can  more 
forcibly  claim  the  epithet.  '  Con- 
ceive twelve  or  fourteen  populous 
villages,  covering  an  area  of  ten 
miles  by  two,  so  closely  connected 
as  to  leave  between  them  no  per- 
ceptible separation,  and  you  will 
have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  manufactory!  Conceive 
again  a  large  house,  built  of  the 
finest  materials,  furnished  in  the 
most  superb  manner,  and  appa- 
rently better  adapted  for  tlie  pa- 
lace of  a  grandee  than  the  mo- 
dest mansion  of  a  tradesman ; 
surrounded  with  furnaces,  kilns, 
and  sheds,  and  perpetually  invol- 
ved in  smoke;  and  you  have  a 
faint  sketch  of  the  habitation  of 
a  gentleman  potter !  The  smelt- 
ing of  lead,  and  the  converting 
of^it  into  any  oxide,  is  universally 
allowed  to  produce  the  excrucia- 
ting disease  called  the  helland;  the 
vapours  of  sulphur  lay  the  foun- 
'dation  of  spasms  and  contrac- 
tions; the  inhaling  of  sublimed 
arsenic  causes  almost  instant  suf- 


focation ;  nor  is  any  preparation 
of  tin,  copper,  or  antimony,  per- 
fectly salutary  to  the  functions  of 
vitality. — Imagine  then  all  these 
ingredients  mixing  with  the  steam 
or  the  drying  clay,  and  you  will 
have  some  conception  of  the  pu- 
rity of  air  breathed  in  a  pottery. 
Paint  to  yourself  some  thousands 
of  human  beings  subjected  to  the 
joint  influence  of  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, labouring  under  a  com- 
plication of  dfeorders  which  ge- 
nerally terminate  in  asthma  or 
consuniption.  See  these  emaci- 
ated  wretches  every  day  renewing 
an  occupation  which  shortens  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procuring  a  scanty  ali- 
ment to  prolong,  if  possible,  a 
miserable  existence.  Survey  then 
the  ornaments  of  your  tea-table, 
and  learn  by  reflection,  ]}ow  nu- 
merous are  the  suffering's  and  pri- 
vations of  one  part  of^mankind, 
in  order  to  supply  the  otlier  with 
imaginary  comforts  and  useless 
luxuries.  In  a  commercial  view, 
however,  the  potteries  rank  high. 
Foreign  markets  are  hence  sup- 
plied with  a  ware'  peculiar  to  our 
country^  and  superior  in  its  kind 
to  any  continental  manufacture. 
India  is  rivalled  in  her  porce- 
lain, and  even  the  antique  vases 
of  Italy  have  yielded  up  their 
composition  to  the  chemical  re- 
search of  the  philosophizing  pot- 
ter, who  can  reproduce  them  in 
such  perfection,  as  to  elude  the 
scrutinizing  criticism  of  the  most 
curious  connoisseur. 

Horrid  murders. — We  have 
the  painful  task  to  record  two 
most  horrid  murders  which  were 
discovered  yesterday  at  Green- 
wich, of  Mr.  Bird  and  his  house- 
keeper, who  resided  in  a  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bird,  near  the 
Mitre 
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Mitre,  Mr.  Bird  was  near  70, 
and  has  resided  many  years  in  the 
town  of  Greenwich,  where  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  and  by  which  he  acqui- 
red suflScient  property  to  retire 
and  live  upon  his  income.  His 
^ife  died  about  two  years  as;o, 
since  which  no  person  h^s  resioed 
-with  him  but  his  housekeeper.  He 
-was  a  constant  attendant  at  Green- 
*wich  church,  and  was  always  in 
his  place  as  soon  as  the  service 
began,  accompanied  by  his  house- 
keeper. Yesterday  morning  it 
■was  noticed  by  the  beadle  of  the 
parish  and  others,  that  they  were 
not  in  their  seats  as  usual.  At  the  . 
conclusion  of  the  service,  the 
shutters  of  Mr.  Bird's  house  not 
having  been  opened,  the  beadle 
and  ouiers  went  there,  and  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  they,  forced  an 
entrance  by  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  On  their  en- 
tering the  passage  a  shocking 
spectacle  presented  itself;  the  bo- 
dy of  the  housekeeper  was  found 
near  the  street-door,  lying  on  her 
face,  in  a  shocking  bloody  state, 
her  head  drove  in  and  cut  open  in 
a  most  inhuman  manner.  The 
horrid  act  had  been  perpetrated 
with  a  blunt  lar^e  instrument. 
In  a  parlour  adjoming  the  pas- 
sage the  body  of  Mr.  Bird  was 
found,  lying  on  his  back,  with 
arms  stretcned,  and  his  head  in 
a  more  shocking  state  than  that 
of  his  housekeeper.  His  fore- 
head was  drove  in  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  wound  as  large  as  a 
crown-piece.  The  wounds  of 
Mr.  Bird  had  been  inflicted  also 
by  a  large  blunt  instrument,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bludgeon.  The 
horrid  discovery  created  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  agitation 


and  alarm  in  the  town  of  Green- 
wich during  the  whole  of  yester- 
day. Mr.  Bicknell,  the  solicitor, 
sent  off  an  express  to  the  public 
office.  Bow-street,  for  assistance. 
Ad  kins  and  Lavender,  the  officers, 
arrived  there  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  proceeded  to  examihe 
the  premises,  and  to'  endeavour 
to  find  and  interrogate  suspicious 
characters.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  object*  of  the  attack  was 
plunder. 

We  are  very  much  concerned 
to  state,  that  the  cotton  factory  at 
Coin-bridge,  near  Huddersficld, 
occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Atkinson, 
caught  fire  about  five  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  Hth  inst. 
and  raged  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  that  it  destroyed  the 
whole,  with  the  machinery  and 
stock  in  the  same,  in  half  an 
hour.  But  what  is  most  tragical 
to  relate,  there  were  about  26 
persons  at  work,  and  only  nine 
escaped.  Seventeen  (all  girls,  the 
eldest  about  19  years  of  age)  fell 
victims  to  the  devouring  flames. 
The  manner  in  which  this  a\yfut 
and  melancholy  disaster  took 
place  is  related  as  follows,  by  a 
boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  who 
was  the  unfortunate  instrument  of 
so  calamitous  an  event.  He  says, 
that  about  five  o'clock  he  was 
sent  into  the  card-room  (which 
is  on  the  ground-floor,  but  not 
worked  in  the  night,)  with  a 
lighted  candle,  to  fetch  some  ro- 
vings,  and,  in  taking  them,  some 
loose  cotton  lying  near  caught 
fire.  He  says,  he  ran  up  stairs 
to  inform  those  at  work  that  the 
factory  was  on  fire,  and  tlien  ran 
to  the  top  of  the  mill,  under  the 
idea  of  greater  safety ;  but  find- 
ing such  intense  heat  and  smoke^ 
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he  again  descended;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  stairs,  under  which 
the  fire  was,  he  laid  himself  down, 
and  rolled  to  the  bottom,  and  a:p- 
pears  to  be  the  last  person  who 
escaped.  The  two  overlookers 
succeeded  in  getting  all  the  chil- 
dren to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
/which  were  only  a  few  yards 
irom  the  door)  and  some  of  them 
were  dragged  down  when  the  stairs 
were  on  fire :  the  remainder,  it  is 
supposed,  were  so  terrified,  that 
they  ran  back  into  the  mill,  and 
were  instantly  suflfocated ;  for  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  they 
had  returned,  a  ladder  was  imme- 
diately  placed  to  a  window  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  mill,  to  which 
it  was  thought  they  would  flee  for 
safety,  (and  near  which  place  14 
were  afterwards  found,)  which 
was  forced  open  ;  but  the  smoke 
and  flames  issuing  out  with  such 
violence,  totally  precluded  all 
possibility  of  any  assistance  being 
given ;  nor  could  any  thing  be 
heard  of  them,  although  every 
exertion  was  made  to  stimulate 
them  to  approach  the  window. 
After  this  attempt  to  save  them, 
no  idea  could  be  formed  what 
point  the  poor  children  had  fled 
to,  and  immediately  a  scene  ensued 
amongst  those  without,  which  is 
beyond  description,  as  the  floors , 
gave  way,  and  all  in  an  instant 
"was  one  volume  of  fire.  Fifteen 
bodies  are  found,  and  a  number 
of  persons  are  employed  in  search- 
ing for  the  rest.  Insurances  on 
the  property  had  been  effected  in 
the  Sun  and  Phoenix  fire  oflices. 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  now 
the  senior  flag-oflficer  on  the  na- 
val list,  and  justly  t'*rmed  the  fa- 
ther of  the  navy,  completed  his 
83d  year  on  the  20th  ult.     The 
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gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood 
(Rocketts  in  Essex)  offered  their 
congratulations  on  the  occasion ; 
the  villagers  accustomed  to  receive 
his  lordship's  bounty  in  food,  rai- 
ment, and  firing,  expressed  their 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy ; 
and  his  lordship,  notwithstanding 
his  late  serious  indisposition,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  entertained  a 
large  party  of  friends  at  dinner, 
and  was  in  good  spirits.  This 
nobleman  is  a  rare  instance  of  a 
person  in  such  advanced  years 
retaining  every  mental  faculty  un- 
impaired, with  all  the  cheerful- 
ness of  early  life.  A  peculiarity 
of  style  has  long  marked  his  epi- 
stolary correspondence,  and  those 
with  wtiom  he  still  maintains 
written  communications  cannot 
observe  any  -change  either  in  his 
writing,  the  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  or  in  the  faci- 
lity he  has  always  displayed  of 
expressing  much  in  a  small  com- 
pass. 

Dumfries,  Feb.  10.— The  great 
bell  of  St.  Michael's  church  here 
having  been  damaged,  it  was 
lately  removed  in  order  to  be  re- 
cast, and,  on  examination,  it  is 
found  to  bear  the  following  in- 
scription:  O    MATER    Dei,    MB- 

MENTOMEl.WlLlELMUSME  FIERI 

FECIT  Anno  D.  M.CCCC.  LIT. 
0  mother  of  God,  remember  me,  /f  i/- 
liam  caused  me  to  be  cast  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1452. — As  Dumfries 
lay  within  the  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
this  bell  had  been  given  by  Wil- 
liam Turnbull,  who  held  the  see 
of  Glasgow  from  H48  until  HS^. 
Bishop  Turnbull  was  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Bed  rule,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  and  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent character.  He  was  at  first 
prebend 
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prebend  of  Glasgow,  and  after, 
wards  doctor  or  laws.  Being 
made  archdeacon  of  St.  Ar.- 
drewsy  within  the  bounds  of  Lo- 
thian, he  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  that  district  wliich  had  af- 
terwards been  erected  by  Cha.  I. 
into  the  see  of  Edinburgh,  He 
seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed 
by  his  sovereign  James  II.  who 
made  him  a  privy  councillor  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Glasgow  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1448,  and 
received  consecration  in  the  month 
of  April  of  that  year.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  year  1452  or  3  he  pro- 
cured abullfrom  pope  Nicholas  V. 
for  erecting  a  college  for  litera- 
ture within  the  city  of  Glasgow^, 
and  that,  after  having  established 
it,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember 1454. 

KINO  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

During  the  preparations  that 
have  been  going  on  in  the  Psalter 
church-yard  of  Dunfermline,  to- 
wards the  building  of  a  new 
church,  which  promises,  from  its 
plan,  designed  by  Mr.  Burn,  to 
be  one  of  ihe  handsomest,  and, 
from  its  site,  the  most  command- 
ing in  Scotland,  a  trtmb,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  celebrated  king 
Robert  the  Bruce,  was  the  other 
day  discovered.  There  is  as  yet 
no  absolute  certainty  of  the  tomb 
being  his,  no  inscription  to  that 
'  effect  having  been  found,  but 
there  is  much  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  supposition. 
The  situation  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  that  of  king  Robert's 
sepulchre,  pointed  out  by  our  two 
earliest  Scottish  historians,  Bar- 
bour and  Fordun,  while  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  grave  indicate  it 


to  have  been  one  of  a  personage 
of  no  small  distinction.  There  is 
a  large  trough,  built  of  polished 
stone,  about  seven  feet  in  length 
and  eighteen  inches  in  depth  ;  thef 
cover  of  which,  when  first  obser- 
ved, had  on  It  several  iron  rings 
in  a  very  decayed  state,  and  some 
of  which  were  even  entirely  loosen- 
ed from  the  stone.  In  this  trough 
lies  a  large  body,  six  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  cased  in  lead. 
The  lead  is  pretty  entire,  except 
on  the  breast,  where  it  is  much 
consumed,  exhibiting  part  cf  the 
skeleton  of  the  body  in  a  state  of 
considerable  preservation.  The 
body  itself  has  been  wrapped  in 
damask  cloth,  extremely  fine,  and 
interwoven  with  gold,  some  frag- 
ments of  which  remain.  Some- 
thing like  a  crown  has  been  ob- 
served upon  the  head  ;  but,  from 
the  hurried  inspection  that  was 
made  of  it,  this  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  ascertained.  A  wood- 
en coffin  ::. pears  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  body,  of  which  some 
vestiges  sti.j  oxist.  The  moulder- 
ed wood,  conceived  to  be  oak,  lies 
strewed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tomb,  and  one  or  two  nails  have 
been  picked  up  from  amongst  it. 
The  grave  is  now  closed,  and  se- 
cured against  any  violent  depre- 
dations by  three  rows  of  large 
flag  stones,  fastened  to  each  other 
by  iron  bars,  in  which  state  it  is 
to  continue  until  the  intentions  of 
the  barons  of  exchequer,  as  to 
furtlier  procedure,  are  learnt.^  Se- 
veral fragments  of  marble,  carved 
and  gilt,  were  dug  from  the  ruins 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  tomb,  which,  in  all  pro- 
babih'ty,  are  the  remains  of  the 
monument  that  have  been  erected 
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Letters  from  the  Tyrol  annoance 
that  the  glacier  of  Ortler,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chiavenna,  has  increased 
this  winter  in  a  most  extraordinary 
nianner,notwithstandingthe  gene- 
ral mildness  of  the  season.  From 
the  depths  of  the  ice  incessant  and 
tremendous  roarings  are  heard. 
The  Suldenbnch  stream,  which  for- 
merly issued  from  this  glacier,  has 
been  dried  up  ever  since  Michael- 
mas 1817>and  great  apprehensions 
are  entertained  for  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  should  the  heats  of 
summer  re-open  a  passage  to  the 
waters  which  seem  to  have  collect- 
ed within  the  bosom  of  this  im- 
mense  mass  of  ice.  .  Similar  phae- 
nomena  have  been  observed  in  the 
glacier  of  the  valley  of  Nauders- 
berg.  The  storm  of  the  23d  ult. 
from  the  effects  of  which  our  shores 
were  exempted,  spread  its  ravages 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. At  Turin  it  was  attended 
with  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake. 
Genoa,  Savona,  Alcona,  and  San 
Remo,  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est consternation  for  two  days,  by 
repeated  concussions,  and  several 
houses  were  partly  demolished  at 
Allazzes,but  happily  no  lives  were 
lost.  At  Antibes,  in  Provence,  the 
weather  (the  23d  February)  had 
been  very  tempestuous.— About 
,  four  minutes  past  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, a  most  tremendous  rush  of 
wind  took  place,  and  was  followed 
by  an  Instantaneou  s  calm .  A  dull 
subterranean  noise  was  heard,  the 
sea  suddenly  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  and  in  the  space  of  three  se- 
conds three  oscillations  of  the  earth 
were  felt  in  a  direction  from  the 
S.  £.  to  the  N.  W.— The  wind 
then  rose  again,  and  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  revived.    At 


twelve  o*cl6ck  a  fresh  concusaon 
was  experienced ;  and  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven  the  next  morning  a 
fourth,  which  was  also  preceded  by 
the  same  deep  and  solemn  rum- 
bling. Before  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  a  fresh  phac- 
nomenon  presented  itself;  a  par- 
helion presented  itself  north  of  the 
rising  sun  ;  but  the  earlihess  of  its 
appearance  prevented  its  being  ge- 
nerally noticed,  and  adding  to  tne 
terrors  of  the  people.  The  shocks 
were  felt  throughout  all  Provence, 
where  no  earthquake  had  been  ex- 
perienced for  eleven  years. 

BRUSSELS. 

1 3. — ^The  violent  tempests  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  for  some 
days  past  have  occasioned  nume- 
rous disasters.  A  great  number 
of  vessels  have  been  wrecked  or 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  this  king- 
dom, as  well  as  on  that  of  France; 
both  are  covered  with  dead  bodies 
and  fragments  of  vessels.  Travel- 
lers who  have  witnessed  this  af- 
flicting sight  give  the  most  heart- 
rending description  of  it.  Yester- 
day Mrs.  Rickson,  an  English  lady, 
passed  through  here,  who  was 
shipwrecked  at  Ostend.  She  saw 
her  son  parish,  and  has  lost  every 
thing.  But  for  the  assistance  of 
some  charitable  persons,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
continue  her  journey,  to  join  her 
husband  at  Valenciennes.  Captain 
Le  Bien,  who  commanded  the 
sloop  La  Caroline,  which  has  been 
wrecked  on  <he  coast  of  Holland, 
has  also  passed  through  here,  go- 
ing to  Havre. 

ASIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Tobolsk,  dated  De- 
cember IB:—"  News  has  been  re- 
ceived  here,  that  the  English  ship 
Brothers,  direct  from  Bengal,  had 
arrived 
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aiTiveti  on  the  21st  September  at 
Ochotz,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Siberia.  This  event  has  excited 
the  more^interesty  as  it  is  the  first 
of  its  niiture,  which  opens  a  source 
of  new  speculation  to  our  com^ 
xnerce. — ^The  seamen  are  all  na- 
tives  of  Bengal,  They  are  ob- 
jects of  much  curiosity  to  the  Si- 
berians." 

6»— We  had,  on  Wednesday- 
nighty  a  most  tremendous  storm 
from  the  south-west,  far  greater 
and  more  awful  than  any  that  has 
been  experienced  for  many  years. 
Many  .houses  have  sustained  most 
serious  damage*  some  of  them  be- 
in^  entirely  unroofed,  and  stacks 
olchimney  s  have  been  blown  down 
in  various  directions.  Some  un- 
finished new  buildings,  close  to  the 
Cobourg  Theatre,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Short,  of  Newington,  were 
blown  down  with  a  tremendous 
crash ;  a  lad  y  and  a  gentleman  were 
but  a  few  minutes  before  Uiking 
shelter  within  the  premises  from 
the  storm.    Several  of  the  passen- 

Chad  a  very  narrow  escape, 
le  of  the  trees  in  St.  Jameses 
Park  were  also  blown  down. 

A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  night  the  servants  of 
Lady  Haye,  who  resides  in  Somer- 
set-street, near  Portman-square, 
were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  which 
is  situated  on  the  ground  iioor,and 
at  the  back  of  her  ladyship's  house, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  ; 
the  wind  at  this  time  blew  remark- 
ably strong;  and  a  wall  which  was 
at  die  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  ad- 
joining to  Gray-s  Place,  in  an  in- 
stant fell  with  a  tremendous  crash . 
into  the  kitchen.  The  shock  was 
so  sudden  and  loud,  that  the  inha- 
bitants considered*  it  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. There  were  at  the  time,  sit- 
ting  near  the  fire,  three  female  ser- 


vants, of  the  names  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Mattinly  tha  cook,  Mary  Smith 
and  Mary  Dence,  housemaids.  In 
an  instant  they  were  involved  in 
the  ruins.  Assistance  was  imme- 
diately.  procured  to  rescue  them 
from  their  perilous  situation.  In  a 
short  time  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  from  ui^der  tlie  rubbish 
Mary  Smith  "Slive,  with  one  of  her 
legs  broken,  and  severely  bruised 
about  the  body.  Mary  Dence  re- 
ceived a  terrible  blow  on  the* back 
of  the  head,  and  was  greatly  hurt 
all  over.  The  cook,  we  regret  to 
state,  was  brought  out  a  corpse, 
nearly  bruised  to  pieces ;  she  was 
an  elderly  woman,  above  fifty 
years  of  age.  Three  surgeons  are 
in  attendance  on  the  two  survivors 
from  thb  accident,  and  great  hopes 
are  entertained  they  will  recover. 
Her  ladyship  has  them  in  her  own 
house, that  proper  attention  should 
be  paid  to  them. 

Wednesday  evening,  half- past 
ten  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Kinnard,  oiie 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Thames 
Police, was  sitting  in  his  back  par- 
lour, at  his  house  in  Holborn,  with 
Mrs.  Kinnard  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, during  the  tempestuous  storm, 
a  stack  of  chimneys  fell  in  upon 
them.  They  had  just  a  moment's 
time,  and  a  moment  only,  for  es- 
cape. The  chair  in  which  Mr. 
Kinnard  was  sitting  was  broken 
into  shivers,  as  well  as  the  flap  of 
the  table  on  which  he  was  leaning. 
The  assistant  also,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  counting-house,  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  none  of  the  fa- 
mily are  actually  injured.  What 
makes  the  above  case  very  remark- 
able is  this,  that  if  Mr.  Kinnard 
had  not  instantly  quitted  his  chair 
when  he  heard  the  noise,  he  must 
have  been  killed ;  and  if  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, 
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ford,  the  assistant,  Aa</ quitted  his, 
hewould  infallibly  have  been  killed. 

THE  STORM. 

9. — Three  post-chaises  were 
blown  over  on  Winchester  Downs, 
and  one  of  the  drivers  was  much 
bruised ;  all  tlie  passengers  es- 
caped without  injury. 

On  the  Bath  road,  near  Devizes, 
several  large  trees  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  had  fallen  across 
tlie  road,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  carriage  to  pass. 

On  the  same  night,  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  house  of  Mr.  Thatcher, 
of  Union-street,  Chelsea,  was  un- 
roofed by  the  violence  of  tlie  wind, 
great  part  of  which  unfortunately 
fell  upon  that  gentleman,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  fireside  reading,  and 
was  instantly  buried  in  the  ruins. 
—An  alarm  w;as  given,  and  his 
neighbours  immediately  set  about 
removing  the  rubbish,  and  got  him 
one  alive,  but  very  severely  injured, 
and  conveyed  him  to  St  George's 
Hospital. 

The  carriage  of  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Homburg  was  actually  lost, 
for  a  time,  during  the  hurricane 

,  on  Wednesday  night.  When  the 
servants  went  to  put  the  horses  to, 
at  the  time  appointed,  to  take  his 
Serene  Highness  fronj  Almack's, 
they  were  thrown  kito  consider- 
able  alarm  at  finding  it  removed 
from  its  station  in  the  King's 
Mews,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  in  an  ob- 
scure  corner,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Mews,  near  Cockspur-street.  The 
wind  had  blown  it  a  distance  of 

'  nearly  200  yards. 

On  the  top  of  Broadway-hill, 
Worcestershire,  when  the  mail 
coach  arrived  there,  the  wind  and 
snow  were  so  tremendous,  that  it 
became  impossible  for  the  coach- 
man to  force  the  horses  on ;  the 


consequence  was,  they  became  un- 
governable, insomuch  tliat  they 
turned  completely  round,  and  the 
coach  was  blown  over.  Happily 
no  serious  injury  was  sustained 
either  by  coachman,  guard,  or  pas- 
sengers ;  but  it  was  impossible  the 
coach  could  proceed,  an4  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  for  a  chaise 
and  four  to  convey  the  mail  bags 
on  as  soon  as  possible.  The  coach 
was  left  on  the  road,  without  any 
hopes  of  getting  it  up  until  the 
wnnd  subsided,  and  the  passengers 
retired  to  the  Fish  public-house. 

A  young  man,  named  John 
Lint,  belonging  to  Leith,  who 
was  proceeding  to  London  as  a 
passenger  in  one  of  the  Gravesend 
packets,  was  forced  overboard  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind ;  every  ef- 
fort to  save  him  proved  abortive. 
The  body  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Ramsgatef  March  5. 

Last  night,  tlie  wind  blowing 
strong  from  the  south,  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  gales  took  pkce 
that  we  ever  experienced,  accom- 
panied by  most  awful  claps  of 
thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning. At  daylight  our  shores  pre- 
sented a  most  frightful  aspect,  be- 
ing literally  covered  widii  wrecks 
and  timbers  which  had  been  cast 
on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the 
gale,  A  collier  laden,  struck 
against  the  east  pier,  by  which 
four  of  her  crew  (consisting  of  se- 
ven) were  drowned,  and  two  of 
them  have  just  been  picked  up. 
She  afterwards  went  on  shore  on 
the  sands,  and  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves  was  completely  beat  to 
pieces.  Two  brigs  also  were  driven 
on  shore  with  loss  of  bowsprit, 
fore  top-masts,  and  other  damage ; 
one  ship  on  shore  with  foremast 
gone ;  one  sloop  on  shore  much 
damaged.  The  Asia,  an  extra  In- 
diaman. 
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diaman,  drove  from  the  Downs, 
and  afterwards  went  on  shore  un- 
der East  Cliff  Lodge.  A  large  ship 
is  on  shore  in  Pegwell  bayj  two 
brigs  on  the  rocks  under  the  West 
Cliff,  with  loss  of  foremast,  bow- 
sprit, Sec. ;  and  a  brig  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  west  pier.  The  con- 
fusion that  took  place  in  the  outer 
harbour  during  the  raging  of  the 
storm  is  beyond  description.  Such 
was  its  violence,  that  the  vessels 
broke  from  the  moorings,  which 
were  unable  to  hold  them,  and  ran 
foul  of  each  other,  by  which  a  very 
great  deal  of  damage  was  sustain- 
ed. Some  are  sunk,  in  others  the 
sterns  are  stove  in,  and  many  have 
suffered  much  injury.  Such  a 
scene  was  never  before  witnessed 
h^re.  The  buoys  in  the  harbour 
were  torn  up  by  the  numerous  ves- 
sels moored  thereto.  The  iron 
bridge  over  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  harbour  was  much  injured, 
and  the  railings  were  carried  away 
by  a  vessel.  Three  transports  from 
Calais, which  were  unable  to  make 
Dover  harbour,  came  in  here,  and 
have  received  severe  damage.  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  the  follow- 
ing troops  on  board  have  been 
safely  landed,  viz. : — Detachments 
of  the  4th,  29th,  71  st,  79th  rifle 
brigade,  &c.  some  of  the  2d  dra- 
goon guards,  3d  dragoons,  Scots 
greys,  7th  hussars,  lldiand  12th 
light  dragoons— in  all  amounting 
to  about  400  invalids,  and  some 
sent  home  to  be  discharged.  A 
man  belonging  to  this  place, 
named  Hopkins,  in  attempting  to 
get  on  board  the  brig  on  shore 
close  to  the  western  pier,  in  order 
to  render  assistance,Was  dashed  off 
and  consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore 
this  moniing  near  the  bathing 
sands. — Upwards  of  200  feet  of 


the  parapet  wall  on  the  east  pier 
was  knocked  down  by  the  brig 
striking  against  it,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves  beating  over. 
The  storm  raged  most  violently 
from  about  nine  till  twelve  last 
night.  This  morning,  at  high  tide, 
it  recommenced  blowing  very 
hard,  and  several  ships  have  come 
into  the  harbour,  some  of  which 
have  received  damage.  Nearly 
200  vessels  of  different  descrip- 
tions are  at  this  moment'  sheltered 
in  this  port,  and  the  extent  of  the 
damage  suffered  is  very  great  in- 
deed. We  observe  upwards  of  20 
sail  in  the  Downs  dismantled  by 
the  gale.  The  night  was  exceed- 
ingly dark,  and  being  only  occa- 
sionally illumined  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning,  added  to  its  horrors. 
Rain  fell,  and  the  sea  ran  moun- 
tains high.  A  large  Swedish  ship, 
the  Woolfahrt,  from  Amsterdam, 
was  wholly  dismasted,  and  towed 
hither  this  morning;  but  being  un- 
able to  make  the  harbour,  went  on 
shore  on  the  sands.  She  drove 
from  her  anchorage  in  the  Downs, 
and  ran  down  two  brigs  and  a  cut- 
ter, the  crew  of  which  last  are 
saved,  but  of  the  fate  of  the  crews 
of  the  two  former  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  doubt.  The  clock  plate  at 
St.  Lawrence  church  steeple  was 
blown  off  last  night ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  steeple  of  Ash 
church,  near  Sandwich,  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  lightning. 

Brigbion, — A  letter  from  our 
correspondent  at  Eastbourn,  of 
March  5,  states  as  follows: — A 
very  heavy  storm  arose  last  night, 
with  rain  and  hail,  which  caused 
considerable  damage  both  here 
and  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Part  of  the  watch-house  belong- 
ing to  the  customs  of  this  place 
was  washed  away  by  the  high  tide, 
several 
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several  lengths  of  the  ^f  bills  mtt 
\brh  Vtp  i  ktii  had  the  tide  been  at 
its  height,  in  all  probability  very 
serions  mischief  might  have  be- 
fallen  the  houses.  A  cottage  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  fa» 
mily  with  great  difficulty  extrica- 
ted. Many  houses  were  partly  un- 
roofed. At  Willingdon,  a  chim- 
ney of  the  mansion  of  Inigo  Tho- 
mas, Esq.  was  blown  down.  At 
Hannock,  a  barn  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Noakes  expenenced  a -si- 
milar fete,  but  fortunately  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  only  was  in  it.  A 
large  tree  near  the  same  place 
was  also  torn  up  by  its  roots.  At 
Jevington,  a  carpenter's  shop  be- 
longing to  John  Kine  was  blown 
down;  and  a  great  deal  of  damage 
in  oiier  respects  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  storm.— On  Wed- 

-  nesday  night  Arundel  was  visited 
by  a  most  terrific  storm  of  wind, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning; several  houses  were  unroof- 
ed, chimneys  blown  down,  and  few 
escaped  damage.     Many  vcnera- 

'  ble  trees  in  the  domain  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour 
were  driven  from  their  moorings, 
and  cast  ashore.  The  tide  at  the 
same  time  flowed  higher  than  was 
ever  known.-The above  storm  was 
also  severely  felt  in  this  town.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  and  several  peals  of  thun- 
der and  flashes  of  lightning*  Two 
walls,  the  one  of  brick  and  the 
other  of  boulders,  were  partly 
blown  down  at  the  West  Cliff 
Mansion.  Much  mischief  was 
done  to  several  of  the  houses  on 
the  Cliffs,  by  the  windows  being 
broken,  or  the  lead  or  tiles  being 
forced  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  not  heard  of  any  mischief  at 
sea  by  the  hurricane,  but  we  fear 


that  ibfhe  disastersoh  tiiatel^iSQBt 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 

Bath.^^We  dread  reading  ac- 
cotmts  from  the  coast;  as  we  fair 
the  violence  of  the  storm  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  nights  must 
have  caused  deplorable  effects 
among  the  shipping.  In  this  city 
and  neighbourhood  it  raged  with 
tremendous  fury— thunder,  light- 
ning, hail,  rain,  and  wind,  succes- 
sively vented  astounding  horrors ; 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  houses 
were  partially  unroofed;  the  vane 
on  the  Abbey  tower,  after  braving 
many  a  boisterous  gale,  was  blown - 
down — a  newly  erected  wall,  of 
130  feet  in  length,  near  the  road 
leading  to  Claverton-down,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground — and  the 
river  has  overflown  its  banks,  and 
is  at  a  very  unusual  height.— Al- 
most innumerable  trees  have  been 
rooted  up  in  Mells-park,  and  some 
in  Orchardleigh-park.  Farm- 
borough  church,  we  hear,  has  been 
unroofed,  and  two  of  the  turrets 
blown  down.  The  Portsmouth 
mail  was  completely  upset  by 'the 
viloence  of  the  wind,  about  three 
miles  from  Salisbury;  but  though 
there  were  iix  passengers,  we  are 
happy  to  fiear  no  one  received  the 
least  injury.  Alarge  elm-tree  fell 
across  the  road,  near  Calne,  be- 
tween two  London  coaches,  just  on 
the  point  of  meeting ;  they  happily 
received  no  other  inconvenience 
than  the  great  delay  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  stupendous  im- 
pediment to  their  progress.  In 
consequence  of  the  continued 
heavy  rains,  the  roads  in  various 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter  were  on  Wednesday  im- 
passable. The  water  at  Honiton's 
Clyst  was  breast  high  to  the 
horses ;  and  several  trees  were  ly- 
ing  on  the  road,  blown  down  by 

the 
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.the  wind.  The  Subscription  coach 
arrived  safe  at  ten  o'clock,  after 
experiencing  great  difficulty  and 
delay,  being  four  hours  in  per- 
forming the  journey  from  Honi- 
ton.  The  mail  did  not  arrive  till 
several  hours  after  its  usual  time. 

Canterbury. *^T\\e  morning  of 
Wednesday  last,  which  like  morn- 
ings of  several  preceding  days 
presented  theappearance  otspring, 
was  succeeded  at  night  by  one  of 
the  most  violent  storms  of  wind 
iVora  the  S.  W.,  accompanied  by 
rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  thai  has 
been  experienced  within  recollec- 
tion. It  commenced  early  in  the 
evening,  and  attained  its  greatest 
fury  about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
.■when  the  lightning  was  extremely 
vivid,  and  the  thunder  awfully 
loud ;  at  this  period  the  electric 
fluid,  attracted  by  the  steeple  of 
>Ash  church,  struck  the  summit  of 
the  spire,  which  was  instantly  ig- 
nited, and  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  edifice  and  the 
whole  of  the  dwellings  in  the  vil- 
lage; but  by  the  prompt  and  judi- 
cious exertions  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  aided  by  an 
engine  which  was  procured  from 
Sandwich,  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished about  four  yesterday 
morning,  by  introducing  the  en- 
gine-pipe into  the  intenor  of  tlje 
spire,  after  burning  between  three 
and  four  feet  downwards  from  the 
top. 

Norwich. — March  has  come  in 
like  a  "  roaring  lion*^  indeed,  and 
with  those  viSent  gales  of  wind 
which  in  the  western  part  of  this 
county  are  called  St.  Winnold's 
storms ;  for,  according  to  the  old 
Clackclose  distich— 

«'  Kret  comes  David,  then  comes  Chad, 
Then  comes  Winoold,  as  if  he  were 
mad." 
1818. 


On  Wednesday  night  last  v^e  had 
a  most  tremendous,  gale  from 
the  south-east,  accompanied  with 
heavy  rain  at  intervals.  During 
the  night  several  vessels  were  dn. 
ven  ashore  on  the  coast,  and  some 
damage  has  been  sustained  inland. 
At  Hempnall,  the  top  of  a  newly- 
ei  ectedmill  (on  the  Green  )  withits 
four  sails  was  blown  off.  Four 
large  trees  at  Mr.  Matchett's  of 
Lakenham  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  making  vtrj  extensive 
chasms  in  the  ground,  but  fortu- 
nately the  trees  were  at  some  di* 
stance  from  the  house.  Along  the 
Yarmouth  road  to  this  city  the  ef-» 
fects  of  the  storm  were  very  visible. 
—At  Filby,  a  timber  tree  on  Mr. 
Lucas's  estate  was  literally  snap- 
ped in  two  close  to  the  ground.— 
At  Birmingham,  the  wind  blew  a 
large  hole  through  tlie  thatched 
roof  of  a  barn,  in  this  city  seve- 
ral chimneys  were  blown  down;; 
amongst  others,  the  whole  of  the 
chimney  (5f  Mr.  Thompson's  brew- 
ing-office in  King's  street,  which 
in  its  fall  broke  through  the  roof 
of  the  building,  and  demolished 
the  steps  whica  lend  to  the  cop- 
pers: fortunately  it  happened  at 
an  hour  before  the  time  at  which 
the  stoker  comes  to  light  the  fur- 
naces. Part  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
gaol  was  damaged. 

Lekestir. — ^Wednesday  night  was 
one  of  the  most  boisterous  recol- 
lected for  years  past;  much  da^ 
mage  has  been  sustained  in  chis 
town  and  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. Our  correspondent  at  Lough- 
borough informs  us  that  a  severe 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in 
that  town  and  several  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  villages,  between  th^hours 
of  one  and  two  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, which;  combined  with  the 
high  wind,  did  much  damage^  and 
(C)  entirely 
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entirely  demoltshed  a  hcwly  erected 
unfinished  meeting-home  belong* 
ing  to  a  Methodistkal  sect  Hnder 
the  denomination  oF  Raters, 

Portsmouth.  8.— It  is  with  ex- 
treme regret  we  announce  the 
drowning  of  the  hononrabie  Mr. 
Ttellussoh  (brother  of  lord  R.en. 
<cile$ham}>  Mr.  Marss^l  (s^ofj. 
MaSBall,  Esq.  of  Hartshok-A,  Der- 
l>ysihtre),  and  Mr.  iJeeson  {^n  of 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Lesson),  ail 
midshipmen  of  his  m^Sty's  ship 
Tiber,  who  left  that  sni^  soon  af* 
ter  the  gale  commene^d  oh  Wed* 
nesday,  in  a  wherry,  Which  wAs 
pooped  hy  a  sea  at-  tile  mouth  of 
the  narbour,and  wai  never  seen  af- 
terwards. The  wat^i^an  (Brown) 
and  a  boy  also  ji^rished.  These 
young  gentlemen^  who  were  most 
iighly  esteemed  by  their  brother 
officers,  were  tettipied  to  l^ve  the 
ship  at  this  hazardous  moinent  by 
their  anxious  desire  to  see  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Kean  that  even- 
ing, 

LUerpool.  7.— Of  all  the  unasn- 
allv  hard  gales  of  wind  v/hich  we 
have  experienced  during  the  pre- 
-sent  season,  that  of  Wednesday 
night  last  h  thought  to  have  been 
the  most  furious.  We  find  that 
considerable  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained by  land,  and  at  sea  wedoubt 
not  the  mischief  will  be  found  Co 
have  been  much  mor&seribus.  At 
-Low  Hill  a  garden  wall  was  over- 
iUrown ;  and  in  the  same  neigh- 
&oU|4io6d  several  chimneys  were 
-blown'  down  an4  windows  driven 
-in  by  the  force  of  th^  hurricane. 

Miraculout  est  ape  Cf  the  passengers 
4fn  board  the  Countess  t>f  Liverpool 
;pachi.'^  On  the  2d  instant  she 
•^iled  from  Holyhead,  with  about 
-twenty  passengers  ;  among  them 
were  sir  William  Roberts,'  sir  N. 
Colthurst,  M.  P.9  colonel  Odell, 


W.  P.,  major  Vewker,  M.  P.^  t<5**h- 
iiel  Pepper,  &c.  &c.  She  sailed  at 
eleven  a.  m.  ;  at  half-past  twdv^ 
it  blew  a  gale,  artd  at  half-pajit  otfe 
a  h^rncane  which  continued  liAfil 
eighr.— About^  this  time  vivid 
Ifghthing  eaihe  oh  t^Idi  peals  df 
thunden  And  a  bkck  Odm^act 
t:lond  descended  on  the  mast,  and 
opened  with  a  dreadful  expiosfo>ft» 
and  a  large  ball  of  fire  issued  ftoth 
it,  took  a  diagonal  direction,  «nd 
sunk  in  the  s^a  within  four  yards 
of  the  pa<:ket,  throwing;  up  the  wa- 
ter to  the  height  ot  forty  feec 
Five  out  of  seven  of  the  crew  that 
were  on  deck  were  knocked  down, 
but  afterwards  recovered.  Part 
of  the  ball  entered  the  cabin,  and 
struck  a  dog  which  lay  at  the  stoire. 
Fortunately  the  man  at  the  helm, 
though  stunned,  held  the  tilier 
fast— had  he  let  it  go,  the  veissel 
would  have  been  immediat^y  bd- 
ried  in  the  sea.  The-wind  suddenly 
ceased,  and  d)e  captain  order^ 
the  sails  to  be  set,  and  with  incre^ 
dible  exertion  found  hiniselfat  day- 
break off  Cambay  i  but  so  far  out 
as  to  prevent  his  making  Balbrig- 
gan,  which  he  intended,  he  bore 
away  for  the  bay  of  Carlingford  ; 
and,  though  still  blowing  a  g^e» 
landed  the  passengers  and  mails  at 
Warren  Pomt  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  forenoon.  During  the 
gale,  some  horses  which  wet-e  ott 
board  broke  loose,  kicked  some 
trunks  to  pieces,  and  considerably 
increased  the  danger,  alarm^  and 
embarrassment.  The  mast  was 
slightly  damaged  by  the  lightning. 
A  itan  entered  the  SpaniSi 
ambassador's  chapel,  Spanish- 
place,  Ma3tchester*square,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand^  kept 
his  hat  on^  and  proceeded  up  U> 
the  altar,  while  the  clergyman 
the  reverend  Mr.  Matthias  was 
perfoirni- 
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Jerfbrtnlng  divftie  service;  Be 
ipade  a  bibw  at  Kim,  wh^cTi  iixt 
Jijiii  abrosfe  tie  hand  arid  wo'dndfed 
Wfxii  sfevcrely :  the  reverend  gep- 
tleman  ran  fronl  the  altar  to- 
vrkrds  the  vestry,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ae  man ;  but  lie  was  ap- 
preKeiided  by  some  of  the  people, 
arid  conducted  to  Mary-la-borine 
watchhouse  for  his  exainiriatibn 
bcffofe  'the  magistrate.  I^  was  as- 
'  certanred  that  hfe  was  a  Mr)  Cos- 
sacKi  a  ^eritl^rrian  of  Property,  arid 
that  he  left  hWWe  that  morning 
about  half-past  seven  o'clotk  for 
the  purpote  of  going  tb  ch^pd. 
It  is  supposed  uiat  the  tmforlu- 
nate  g^nueman  committed  the  act 
iff  a  state  of  insanity. 

In  bncf  of  the  matches  run  at 
the  spting  meeting  of  the  Tiirrff- 
Coursmg  Club,  Speed,  a  grey- 
hound belonging  to  Mr.  Grprdon 
of  Netherpiuir  too'k  a  most  extra- 
ordinary leap  over  a  hedge  six- 
feet  high  with  a  double  ditch : 
Vheri  the  (listancie  was  jtieasured, 
it  was  found  that  at  this  leap  the 
dog  had  deared  ah  extent  of  not 
fess  than  twerity-three  feet,  aft^r 
which  he  contixiued  the  tourie 
widitmabSted  vigour,  arid  wofa  his 
match. 

There  are  "80  churches  within 
arid  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  a  population  pf 
1 25,700.  The  metropotfe  and  its 
vicinity  contain  1,100,000  peoplp. 
It  is  estttttated  that  not  ten  of  the 
eighty  London  churches  has  riear 
aUiousand  attenders;  and  that  in 
those  within  the  walls  (the  riibst 
nuri:ierous)  two  hifndred  eiach 
would  be  no  unfair  average. 

The  fecundrty  of  pigs  is  univer- 
sally inow'ri,  but  the  followiriig;  in- 
stance is  belifirved  to  be  unparsd- 
leled: — Mr.  Hcfnry  Mellersh;,  of 
Chichester,  n^  a  sow  which  he 


b're'^,'  aji'd  which  has  in  seven  ficr- 
rows  lirought  no  less  than  166 
i)igs  !  viz.  22,  21,  fi5,  26,  25,  27, 
20.  Tlie  sow  is  admitted  by  axiiia- 
teurs  to  be  perfectly  handsom^,  is 
of  tiie  B^tam  species^  and  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  100  stone. 

APRIL. 

frAhcb. 
Fata!  2>tf>/.— Statement  of  the 
fircal  duel  at  Cambray,  in  whith 
Eeritfnant  Gdrdon,  of  the  Cold- 
strearii'  gtiards,  was  kiHed  by  a 
French  officer: — LieutenantsGor- 

don  and  M ,  of  the  guards  6n 

the  eveninj;  of  the  31st  of  Marcli 
were  walking  on  the  esplanade : 
some  oAer  officers  joined  therifi, 
stopping  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion. At  this  roohient  a  Frerich- 
man  havirisf  the  ajppeararice  of  an 
officer  passed  them  several  tliries 
very  close,  making  very  vshort 
ttirnsi  arid,  though  no  sort  of  jf  o- 
vocatiori  had  been  offered,  staniig 
therii  full  in  tlie  face  in  d^e  iribst 
insblent  manner ;  yet  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  hfs  qdri- 
duct.  The  officers  then  separated,^ 
lieutenants  G.  and  M—  waUlc- 
ing  away  arm  in  arm.  As  they 
passed  the  Frenchman,  he  made 
use  of  the  grossest  epithets ;  when 
lieuteriant  Gordon,  m  the  mildest 
manner,  asked  if  such  expressions 
were  iritended  for  them?  The 
French'  officer's  reply  was,  Pr^fe 
cfJa  tomme  vous  voi/le%  ;  sivoiis'le 
prlmezL  pour  vous,  tene%  le  donc,^^ 
"  You  niay  receive  them  as  you 
please ;  if  yousrippo^e  them  meaJit 
for  you,  so  take  lhem.''CArdsw9re 
then  exchanged,  and  a  meeting 
topk  place  the  following  iriornii^. 
T^ie  French  officer,  w!^n  caHeti 

upon  by  lieutenfant  M to  fts 

tract  his.wofda^,  refused  to  do  s6, 

though  he  had  acknowledge  fo 

(C  2)  the 
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the  commissaire  de  police  oti  the 
previous  evening  that  b.e  had  mis- 
conducted himself,  promising  to 

*  make  an  apology.  The  party 
having  taken  their  ground,  at  the 
first  fire  the  Frenchman's  shot  took 
effect^  the  ball  passing  throu|;h 
Mr.  (Jordon's  body,  and  he  m- 
stantaneously  expired. — Since  the 
unfortunate  affair,  it  has  been  dis* 
covered  that  this  French  officer  is 
a  systematic  duellist }  and  it  is 
Jcnown  that  he  publicly  declared 
in  a  coffeehouse  that  he  would  take 
the  life  of  some  English  officer. — 
He  is  in  active  service,  belonging 
to  the  legion  du  Nord,  and  came 

.  to  Cambray  to  see  his  friends.  To 
three  different  parties  he  gave  a 
different  name.  It  was  the  unfor- 
tunate lot  of  lieutenant  Gordon  to 
fall  the  victim  of  the  national  pre- 
judices of  a  ruffian ;  and  at  the 

^rly  age  of  20  has  his  country 

,  been  deprived  of  a  young  officer, 
who,  from  his  rising  talents  and 
his  characteristic  bravety,  promi- 

.  sed  to  be  one  of  its  fairest  oma- 
xnents,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier. 

Curious  Marriage.-^Axi  article 
from  Brussels,  dated  March  12, 
has  the  following :  An  inhabitant 
of  Commines,  named  3utin,  died 
there  on  the  6th  of  this  month, 
aged  eighty-four.  This  man  was 
twice  married ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  his  second  wife  was 
born  on  the  very  day  that  his  first 

.  wife  died,  and  he  then  declared 
that  he  would  never  have  any  other 
wife  than  this  infant.  In  fact  he 
waited  till  she  was  twenty  years 
old,  when  he  married  her.  He  was 
then  sixty-four  years  of  age ;  he 
had  a  daughter  by  her  the  first 

.  year  of  his  marriage,  and  a  second 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
month  of  January  last.  He  leaves 
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several  children,  the  ddest  of 
whom  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  scarcely  two  months. 
Thia  man  lived  twenty  years  with 
his  first  wife,  remained  twenty 
years  a  widower,  and  his  second 
marriage  lasted  also  twenty  years* 
The  bodv  of  marshal  Ney,  in- 
terred in  the  Pere  la  Chaise  at 
Pans,  has  been  taken  up  and  coo* 
veyed  to  his  country  seat,  where 
it  has  been  deposited,  and  an  ele- 
gant monument  erected  over  it. 

GERMANY. 

The  official  gazette  of  Vienna 
contains  a  circular  from  the  go* 
vemment,  announcing  for  sale  by 
public  auction  twenty-eight  es- 
tates  belonging  to  the  crown.  Hi 
order  to  app^  the  profits  to  the 
payment  oi  the  national  debt. 
Some  of  these  estates  are  of  very 
^reat  extent,  with  9000  or  10,000 
mhabitants. 

An  article  from  Hamburgh 
states,  that  there  go  this  year  from 
that  coast  to  the  Dreenland  whale 
and  seal  fishery,  from  Hamburgh » 
13  ships  $  Altona,  9;  Gluckst^t, 
15;  Bremen,  8;  Itzehoe,  2; 
Brunsbuttle,  1  ^  Baydenfleth,  1  ; 
Ehnthom,  1 ;  Ost,  1.— Total  51. 

RUSSIA. 

Coal  m  Russia,-^A  letter  was 
received  at  Whitehaven  on  Sun- 
day, dated  at  Toula,  Jan«  13. 
(O.  S.)— Every  thing  wears  the 
most  promising  appearance.  Be* 
fore  the  emperor  left  Moscow,  Mr. 
Longmire  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting his  imperial  majesty  with 
specimens  of  coal  from  five  differ 
rent  places  in  the  province  of 
Toula.  The  strata  are  found  to 
lie  very  level,  in  nine  diffinnent 
places.  Great  quantities  of  zna- 
chinery,  tools,  &c.  were  preparing. 
Operations  were  to  commence  as 
soon  as  the  snow  left  the  gxx)und. 

Rve 
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Five  trial  pits  are  to  be  sunk,  in 
different  parts,  for  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  The  partv  (who  were 
all  in  perfect  health )  were  to  be 
assisted  in  this  important  concern 
by  fifty  miners  from  Siberia  and 
two  hundred  smiths,  carpenters, 
and  labourers. 

WEST    INDIES* 

Admiral  Douglas,  previous  to 
his  departure  from  Jamaica  (which 
island  was  very  healthy),  received 
a  visit  from  a  native  man,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
island;  he  is  143  years  of  afi^e,  and 
in  so  good  health,  that  on  that  dav 
he  walked  from  his  house  (whicn 
is  on  the  Hope  estate)  to  the  Penn 
(the  admiral's  residence)  and  back 
again — about  14?  miles.  He  was 
never  off  the  island  ;  the  great 
earthquake  there  in  1687  is  yet 
impressively  remembered  bv  him ; 
he  was  then  a  stout  lad.  Tne  ad- 
miral was  so  highly  gratified  by 
the  compliment,  and  the  venera- 
ble man's  interesting  appearance, 
that  he  brought  home  a  correct 
likeness  of  him,  which,  we  under- 
stand, he  intends  to  send  to  the 
Royal  Exhibition  in  London. 

ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE    LORD 
PALMERSTON. 

About  one  o'clock,  on  Wednes- 
day, lieutenant  David  Davis,  of 
the  62d  regiment  of  foot,  went  to 
the  War-office,  and  inquired  of 
lord  Palmerston's  messenger  if  his 
lordship  was  in  the  office.  The 
messenger  informed  him  that  he 
was  not, ,  that  he  expected  him  in 
every  moment ;  he  desired  him  to 
walk  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
write  his  namp  on  the  list  of  visi- 
tors, as  is  usual.  Lieutenant  Davis 
declined  doing  so,  and  waited 
about  the  lobby,  frequently  ask- 
ing if  his  lordship  would  soon 
come.    A  little  before  two,  his 


lordship  arrived  at  the  War-office  . 
alone,  and  was  going  up  the  stone 
stairs  when  the  messenger  inform- 
ed lieutenant  Davis  that  **  he  was 
lucky,  for  his  lordship  was  come, 
and  theVe  was  no  visitor  before  " 
him."    Lieutenant  Davis  imme- 
diately followed  his  lordship  tip./ 
the  stairs,  and  taking  a  pocket  pis- 
tol from  under  his  coat,  fired  at 
his  lordship.     The  assassin  ran 
down  stairs  with  the  pistol  in  his  . 
hand,    saying,   "  Pve  done  for 
him.'*    The  messenger  immedi-  • . 
ately  seized  him,  and  with  the  as-  ' 
sistance  of  others  secured  him  un-  ^ 
til  a  constable  of  St.  Margaret's  ' 
parish,  Westminster,  arrived,  and  ' 
conveyed   him  to  Queen-square  '. 
police  office.     His  lordship  was  ^ 
taken  into  the  office,  his  top  coat 
was  taken  off ;  and  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper  being  immediately  sent 
for,  ne  very  soon  arrived^  and  ex- 
amined   his    lordship's    wounH, 
from  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
there  is  not  the  slighest  danger. 
The  pistol  was  loaded  with  ball, 
which    lacerated    his    lordihip's 
right  side ;  the  ball  did  not  lodjg;e 
in  the  flesh,  but  passed  through  tt, 
and  fell  on  the  stone  stairs.    Mr. 
Cooper  attended  lord  Palmerston 
to  his  home  in  his  carriage.    In  . 
the  xnean  time  lieut,  Davis  had 
been  conveyed  to  Queen-square  by 
the  constable,  assisted  by  the  mes-  •' 
senger,  where  he  was  examined 
before  Mr.  Markland  the  magis-  * 
trate.  Crowds  of  persons  collected 
round  the  office. 

The  prisoner  being  placed  at  . 
the  bar,  appeared  very  wild  in  his 
looks  :  he  is,  we  understand,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age. 

The  magistrate  (Edward  Mark-  ; 
land,  esq.)    asked   the   prisoner  ' 
where  his  friends  lived,  that  he 
might  inform  them  of  his  situa- 
te S)  tioD» 
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tipn,  and  procure  frpm  them,  every 
assisbince.  The  prisoner  said  his 
fairiily  lived  at  Mpnmputh  ;'  and 
he  had  a  brother  in  the.iiayy.  He 
was  generally  rexnand^d  till  Iprd 
Fdnlerston  and  Hr.  A.  Cooper 
cap  attend. 

Pavis  Is  a  native  of  \^ales ;  his. 
father  was  a.  military  officer*  H^ 
was  himself  for  some  time  an  offi- 
cer in  the  West  Middlesex  militia^ 
in  w)iich  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieu^iianty  when  he  volunteered  to 
join'  th^,militia  cpfps  which  offer- 
ed Its  services  for  the  army  of  lord 
Wellington  in  the  year  1814-.  In 
cons^uei\ce  of  thus  volunteering, 
ipayis  was  appointed  to  a  lieute- 
nancy in  the  Sid  reginieht,  witlh 
whrcn  he  served  for  some  tin[^e  in 
Canada.  He  was  lately  placed. 
«jppn  half-payj  and  has  not  long 
■returned  fj-om  Canada.  Since  his 
return  diis  unfortunate  man  has 
tiiifiicted  a  wound  upon  himself, 
^ich  can  leave  no  doubt  ojf  his 
irisanity.  We  understand,  indeed, 
that  lord  Palmerston  declares  his 
€6nvic(ion  that  the  man  is  insane, 
aha  that  such  "has  been  his  im- 
pression from  the  tenor  6f  his  let- 
*  t^s.  This  declaration,  tve  are  as- 
sured, (ke  noble  lord  made  on 
"Wednesday,  soon  afterhe  received 
the  wound,  upon  the  name  of  the 
a^^ssu)  being  made  known  to 
hihi.^^  Notwithstanding  tli^  noble 
lord^j  opinion  of '  the  mind  of 
Davis,  his  lordship  bad  shown 
•eyery  disposition  in  his  power  to 
attefid  to  t!he  applications  of  Davis, 
who  solicited  lor  a  pension,  and 
therefore  nothing  else  than  ins^iii- 
t)rpan  account  for  the  attack  which 
he  l^as  made  upon  this  nobletnan. 
It  issninewhat  a  singular  coincU 
djbnce,  that  amonc;  me  first  who 
laid  hold  of  Davis,  after  he  fired 
at.Ioisd  Palmerston,  was  colonel 


B^trd,  of  the  We>t  Mid^ksex  mi* 
litia,  who  appeared  at  once  to  re- 
cognise th^  unfortunate  man. 

^Tbe'  u(>derineritioned  b'ub^tia* 
^^s.tbis  d^y,  at  twelve  o'clock^ 
ej^hlbited  to  the  nobility  and  gen<^ 
try  who  made  inquiry  alfter  his 
lOrdship^s  health,  at  his  resi^gipce, 
vizd— 

"  Sf/pihppe  Simt^  AtKtl  10, 
twelve  o'clock* 

«VTbe  contusion  that  lord  Palf 
merstpn  received  from  the  ball  is 
much  better,  and  Hke^y  to  be  ^uite 
well  in  a  few  days. 

«^  G.  H.  May,  Surgeon.'* 

The  following  J)h«nomena,  ob- 
served at  I^ull  on  Wednesday  the 
4tli  ultimo,  have  not  befpre  been 
madp  public.  At  high  wateri  . 
about  wirty  minutes  past  fpur 
o'clock  in  the  sifternooh,  the  wind 
then  blowing  from  the  south-west, 
with  moderate  weather,  the  tide 
flowed  at  the  old  dock  gates  13 
feet  6  inches.  Aft^r  the  tide*had 
fallen  from  one  to  two  inches,  the 
dock  gates  closed  as  usual  with 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  then 
began  again  to  flow  to  the  height, 
as  iiear  as  can  be  calculated,  of 
four  Ito  five  inches,  thereby  open* 
mjg;' thcjgates  again  ;  and  continu- 
ed^ flp^ym^^a  sufficient  time  to  al- 
low one  snip  and  several  small 
vessels '  io  pass  into  the  dock,  be- 
fore it  ^gain  began  to  fall.  Th<; 
tempestuous  night  of  Wednesday 
ensued ;  th^  wii^d  blew  a  heavy 
gale  still  from  the  SW.,and  at 
high  water  at  five  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  the  tide  ^ow- 
ed fourteen  feet  one  inch,  being 
four  feet  ^^e  inches  less  than  on 
the  preceding  evening ;  although, 
from  the  spring  tides  having  put 
in,  the  water  ought,  according  to 
the  usual  state  of  things,  to  have 
flowed  higher  than  on  Ae  We<i- 
nesday 
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aesday  even'^ig.  No  particular 
remark,  was  made  at  thie  time  at 
tbe  Humber  dock  f^ates:;  )>ttt  from, 
tiie  tide  table  kept  there,  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  difierenpe  in  the 
Sowing  of  the  water  between  the 
^Yeoing  and  morning  tides  W9s 
much  die  same  as  at  me  old  dock 
gates*  As  these  TOcumstaoces  can 
^arpely  be  accouiHed  for  by  the 
cempestoous  state  .of  the  weather, 
it  is  probable  a  great  conyulsipn 
of  0atttxe  has  taken  place  in  some 
distant  qaart^ ;  of  which  we  have 
aot  yet  xeceived  any  accoimr* 

E^iraorSMury  ^pifli«/,T-There 
was  shown  lastWednesday^at  Mr. 
Potter's^  Crown  ino,  Dumfries^  a 
bullock)  of  the  Galloway  \if&td^ 
the  property  of  Mr,  M<Michan»o£ 
Corbieton»  of  the  following  di- 
xoensJODs:— Length»^mthe  nose 
IP  the.  uil»  seveoteea  feet  two 
inches  ibeigbjt»  six  feet  two  inches  $ 
breadth*  over  the  rump>  two  feet 
eight  inches;  girth*  eleyen  feet 
two  inches*  Tne  ailimal  weighs 
between  150  and  160  stone*  al- 
tboogh  it  is  iar  from  bebg^  fat».aQd 
is.  not  yet  fyit  years  old. 

Saturday  ^yeral  persons  of  di* 
4tinclipn>  and  a  immber  of  me* 
chanigal  gentjeos^^  were  present 
9t  Mr*  Dodd's  coach  maufnc- 
toiy*  C«aMfcford-street^  Moatagtie- 
square*  to  see  the  6rst  carris^^  fi- 
nished on  the  new  principle  dFMn 
Ai^kecmacn's  patent  mairea^le 
axle.  Among  ch.e  gentlemen  of 
note  ill  the  science  of  iTij^cfaanical 
fnYjention,  ^'as  Mt.  Brunei]^  whose 
government  works  at  Portsmouth* 
Woolwich*  &c.  have  raised,  him 
into  such  just  estimation,  and  who* 
in  conjunction  with  the  person* 
ages  present*  after  a  nHnute  in- 
yesugation  of  the  improved  <;on« 
ftruetion,  and  after  seeing  the  dif* 
ferent  evolutions  of  the  carriage, 


pronounced  the  improvement  to 
be  original  and  most  useful.  The 
principle  of  the  patent  moveable 
axle  is*  in  fact*  a  simplification  of 
the  compKcated  structure  of  the 
old  carriage,  and  the  following 
are  the  mam  advantages  which  it 
gives  s  6cst,  a  short  turn  within  a 
space  little  exceeding  a  foot  from 
its  own  centre,  so  as.  to  make  the 
mostabrupt  turnings,  without  in^^ 
curring  the  dangers  so  frequent  on 
the  old  plan.  During  this  ^rt 
turn*  the  equipoise  is  kept  securd 
tod  unerring  on  the  four  wheels  % 
it  rests  equsuly  on  each,  and  thus 
the  liability  to  accident  is  mos^ 
materially  removed^  Another  ad* 
vantage  is»  that  it  admits  of  a 
higher  fore  wheel,  and  therefore 
prevents  that  unequal  action  and 
repair  of  the  fore,  as  compared 
with  the  hin^  wheel,  which  was 
previously  .unavoidable.  But  the 
great  desideratum  is  observable  in 
Uie  structure  of  tile  perch-bolt  t 
this,  on  .the  old  plan,  united  the 
upper  and  lower  carriage^  and  by 
its  opposite  action  caused  a  doubte 
and  contending .  friction*  which 
necessarily  led  to  great  wear  and 
tear*  ^uch  expense,  and  not  un^ 
firequem  accidents.  Thi5  is  greatly 
obviated  by  the  new  principle^ 
which,  instea4  of  having  this  two-^ 
fold  and  opposite  wor  long,  of  the 
perch-bolt,  throws  tlie  stress  upoft 
six  poinis--*the  main  action  being 
the  simple  motion  of  a  pivot^ 
which  regulates  die  pole,  and  of 
course  the  wheels.  The  greatest 
air  of  lightness  is  also  obtaitied  by 
this  principle,  in  addition  .to  its 
more  complete  security.  To  those 
who  wish  it,  a  carriage  may  be 
made  full,  eighteen  inches  shorter 
than  on  the  old  plan,  and  with 
mnch  less  timber,  iron,  ^c*  The 
saving,  in  repairs,  aiul  «dsQ  in 
(C  4.)  draught. 
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draught,  must  be  very  consider^ 
able. 

Hussey,  the  person  accused  of 
the  murders  of  Mr.  Bird  and  his 
servant  at  Greenwich,  was  appre- 
hended on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  Headington,  about  two  miles 
from  Oxford.  He  was  in  Oxford 
on  Saturday,  and  by  writing  and 
dh%ctin^  a  letter  to  a  person  in 
Greenwich,  and  afterwards  skulk- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ox- 
ford, excited  a  suspicion  which 
lias  terminated  in  his  being  taken 
into  custody*  He  was  examined 
last  night  at  Bow-street.  It  ap- 
pears that,  on  his  being  appre- 
hended, a  ring  belonging  to  Mrr 
Bird  was  found  in  his  apartment ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  town  another 
ring  and  rwo  watches,  also  be- 
longing to  the  deceased,  were 
found  on  his  person — the  ring  was 
concealed  In  his  boot.  He  has 
been  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  till  Thursday  next. 

INVISIBLE  FLAME. 

The  public  curiosity  has  been 
much  excited  of  late  by  the  ac- 
count of  a  lamp^  which  burns  for 
any  period,  so  as  to  maintain 
wire  m  a  state  of  permanent  igni- 
tion, without  visible  flame  or 
smoke.  One  of  these  instruments 
is  now  in  foil  action,  constructed 
by  Dr.  Ure,  professor  of  Ander- 
soa's  institution,  Glasgow.  It 
appears  to  be  among  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  the 
present  age,  and  forms  one  of 
the  numerous  corollaries  from 
sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  on 
flame.  The  doctor  has  deter- 
mined the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  performance  of  the 
lamp ;  and  finds,  that  the  only 
ncitice  hitherto  published  on  the 
subject  is  vague  and  erroneous. 
The  platina  wire^  which  is  kept 
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constantly  red  hot,  should  be 
about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  not  one-hundredth, 
as  has  been  stated*  When  of  the 
latter  size,  it  is  too  rapidly  cooled 
by  the  atmosphere.  The  wire  is 
coiled  into  a  cylindric  shape.  The  ' 
lower  short  part,  whith  loosely 
embraces  the  wick,  may  be  about 
3-1  Oths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  that 
above  the  wick,  which  continues 
ignited,  3-20ths  of  an  inch  wide 
and  3-1  Oths  in  length,  contaming 
about  I  @  turns  of  the  wire,  nearly 
in  contact  with  each  other.  If  the 
coil  be  all  of  the^  same  size  with 
the  base,  the  ignition  is  violent, 
and  the  metal  is  destroyed ;  if  the 
upper  part  be  only  1-lOih  wide, 
ignition  ceases  in  a  few  minutes* 
By  attending  to  these  particulars, 
and  using  good  alc6hol^  the  lamp 
will  continue  to  keep  the  wire 
steadily  ignited,  and  ready  to  light 
a  match  at  any  instant  of  the  day 
or  nijght  Dr.  Ure  has  made  a 
particular  kind  of  matches  adapt- 
ed to  the  lamp,  consisting  of  sul- 
phur on  a  slip  of  card,  tipped  with 
a  small  l>it  of  amadou*  In  day- 
light it  is  amusing  to  see  a  person 
kindle  a  light  by  touching  a  little 
coil  of  wire  apparently  cold. 

In  an  action  for  compensation 
for  a  breach  of  promise  of  inar- 
riage,  at  the  Lancaster  assizes, 
Oiford  V.  Butler  Coles,  the  jury 
awarded  the  lady  7000/.  damages. 

The  annual  duty  paid  by  coun- 
try bankers  for  stamps,  &c«  on 
ndt^s  under  5L  is  350,000/.,  and 
with  the  addition  of  notes  of  and 
above  5/.  will  be  700,000/. . 

CALAMITOUS  FIRE. 

Liverpool f  yffril20. 
■  One  of  the  most  extensive  fires 
took  place  on  Thursday  last  that 
has  happened  in  this  town  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Goree  build- 
ing* 
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ings  in  1802.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  large  bonded 
■warehouses  in  Suffolk  -  street, 
known  by  the  name  of  Parr's  Fac- 
tory, had  taken  fire,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  an  officer  of  the  excise 
having  left  a  lighted  candle  burn- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms.  For  se- 
veral hours  the  flames  raged  with 
so  much  fury  as  to  set  at  defiance 
every  effort  to  arrest  their  progress, 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
one  of  the  main  walls  of  the  build- 
ing fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
In  the  mean  time  the  most  active 
exertions  were  made  by  the  fire- 
men and  the  people  assembled, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  rum,  wine  and 
tar,  that  had  been  lodged  in  this 
mercantile  dep6t,  was  rescued 
from  destruction  by  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  persons  En- 
gaged in  that  service.  Notwith- 
standing these  efforts  the  destruc- 
tion of  colonial  produce  was  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  stated  that, 
along  with  other  property  of  less 
magnitude,  a  quantity  of  coffee, 
amounting  to  ^50  tons,  was  con- 
sumed.—The  whole  amount  of 
produce  destroyed  by  this  cala- 
mitous conflagration  is  estimated, 
at  50,000/. —  several  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  which  had  been 
sold  on  the  preceding  day.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  and  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night,  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  flames  would  extend  their 
ravages;  but  though  fragments 
of  the  burning  pile  flew  over  the 
neighbouring  streets  with  awful 
menace,  the  damage  was  confined 
to  the  warehouses  in  which  the 
fire  originated.  About  eight 
o'clock  on  Friday  night  the  fiafnes, 


which  had  been  with  difficulty  re- 
strained, again  burst  forth  with  so 
,  much  vigour  as  to  spread  a  re- 
newed and  general  alarm,  but  we 
are  happy  to  add  that  no  further 
mischief  ensued.  One  man,  by  a 
fall  from  the  upper  story  of  a 
warehouse,  had  his  thigh  broken; 
and  a  soldier,  .with  several  other 
persons,  received  considerable  in- 
jury by  the  falling  of  one  of  the 
walls. 

MAY. 

FRAMCC. 

The  following  account  of  a 
duel,  at  Caen,  between  a  young 
English  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Pickford,  and  M.  Marinier  a 
Frenchman,  is  copied  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  received  by  a  .gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Sussex ; — 
«  Caen,  jfpril  30, 1818. 

**  A  fatal  duel  took  place  yes- 
terday  morning :  the  relation 
which  follows  will  account  for  it. 
—Some  weeks  since  a  Frenchman, 
a  monsieur  Dubuisson,  who  passes 
here  for  a  gentleman,  spat  m  the 
face  of  a  neutenant  in  the  navy  : 
the  insult  was  unprovoked,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  an 
unfounded  jealousy.  The  fair  ob- 
ject of  it  was  a  nursery,  maid  of 
general  H.— ^The  prefect  was  ap- 
plied to,  and'  requested  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  :  of  the  result 
of  this  application  I  am  ignorant. 
Nothing  further  occurrea  for  se- 
veral days,  till  a  M.Allan,  a  friend 
of  Dubuisson,  following  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  captain  in  our  army, 
out  of  Lofiguet's  Caff(6,  struck  from 
behind  the  lieutenant  across  the 
head  with  his  cane,  and  also  as 
grossly  insulted  his  companion. 
This  happened  at  night,  a  little 
after  ten.  There  was  not  any  pre- 
vious quarrel  between  the  parlies, 

nor 
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nox  w^  in^fpjvlion  givwi  9/ the  ia^ 
tendeci^  ^ssaul^  A  considerable 
difiei^en^f  of  ppipion  appear^fi 
aipppg.  our  jq9imtx:j«ien  as  to  tbe 
course  to  be  pursued  ip  pujjisblng 
the  aggressor*  T ho^  to  yhpm 
tlielleuxei^nt  and  the  capxain  ^p« 
jU^d  for  adyke,^  decifled,  tbalt  aj? 
id,  A^ljm  bad  i>ot  sought  a  ^u^r- 
rel  in  f^  gentlen^auly.  xnianner,  be 
li^d  np  right  |;9  fee  coQsjd^r^d  as  a 

fentleman^  and  that  he  ought  to 
e  prosecuted.  On  Saturday  the 
cause  came  on,  and  he  was  con- 
dbmned  to  a  xijpQtb^'s  imprison- 
ment^ and  to  a  fiuet  Qn  return- 
ing from  the  plac^  pf  ju^ti^e,  th^ 
English  who  attended  the  trial 
had  to  sufijrr  under  the  mo?t^  re- 
volting scurrilities,  showered  uppa 
them  by  the  tpwi>$people,,  and  by 
the  friends  of  Allan>  irritated  by 
his  condemn^tiouy  and  exalting 
tbezn^)ve$  mightily  at  the  sup- 
posed pusillaniniity  of  the  prose- 
cutors^ ^^"'i?  P*  ^^^  yop'^g  ^* 
baud  each  an  a£^V  ou  their  b^ndsj 
but  these  were  settled  by  their  re- 
cei^ving  apologies;.  Charles  Pick- 
ford^' who  had  i>is  sb^rt^  of  the 
words  "  cochon  An^lais^  pql\sfon^ 
caaaillef*!  marked  h^s  many  an4y 
avoidjuR  ^11  present  altercation, 
pursued  his.  Wfiy  thrx)ugh  the 
mpb.  In  the  evening^  naving. 
found  him  on  the.  Coutj  be  re- 
qq^st^d  s^1^factio%  vc^icb  wa^ 
promised,  with  the  sigpificant  bint, 
of  ".tbp  nearer  tjl?ei>e;ter."  They 
met  near  VanceUe^  the  following 
marning^  about  seven,  M.^fan- 
nier  with  Dubuissonfor  his  second, 
and  Plckford  with  lieif  tenant  Mor- 

5a^  of  the  navy.  There  was  somiQ 
ispute  about  distances ;  Marinier 
v^ant^d  15.  paces ;  Plckford  said 
that  he  was  no  shot,  and  would 
allow  o£  i^one  beyond  four»  To 
this  Marinier  had  no  objecppo^ 


prpyided  be  h^  tbe  fir^  fire.  P. 
insisted  that  they  shpuld  fire  tck 
getb^er;  but  this  species  of  equ^fe" 
lity  wa%  ^ifflj  9ppo$ed.  Another 
propos^  was  tben  made,  that  Ma* 
rinier's  frieud  should  charge  one 
only  pf  his  pistols  wifh  baU,  and 
gW^  P.  the  choice ;  or  that  Mor* 
gan  shpuld  charge  ^Itb  b^U  cue 
of  hjs  pair^  and  should  let  Ma- 
rinier cnoQse.  This  was  acceded 
to.  Marinier  first  took  one,  and 
then  P.  the  other.  Theypfescnt- 
ed  together;  the  interval  between 
them  was  abput  two  feet.  After 
a  Qippient  or  two  of  hesitation  the 
word  v^as  given,  and  Plckford 
put  a  ball  under  his  adversary's 
ribs  on  the  right  side,  which  pass- 
ai  clean  through  him.  He  pre- 
sently expired^  The  survivor  was 
^brutally  insulted  by  the  second  of 
tl^e  fallen  man.  After  a  proper 
display  of  theatrical  feeling,  he 
wanted  to  proceed  to  .f nother 
duel  d  Poutrame,  and  instantly  ; 
but  P.,  though  terribly  provoked* 
kept  perfectly  cool.  lie  ssud  qnlj 
*  Fetch  a  witness,  and  I  will  wait 
for  you.'  Afier  remaining  xnore 
than  an  hour  on  the  ground,  and 
seeing  no  one^  they  wei^t  into 
Caen. 

**  P. Vquarrel  was  fortunately  un?? 
known  to  his  father  and  ipother 
till  all  was  over.  The  young  loaA 
played  whist  at  colonel  H/s  on 
the  preceding  evenings  with  h» 
accustomed  qooh^ess,  and  till  ^ 
late  hpuf*  There  is  no  occasion 
to  make  any  remark  on  the  lad's 
conduct.  I  must  add,  that  when 
they  arrived  on,  the  ground*  h^ 
said,  ^'  I  4p  not  approve  oif  Mjon* 
steiv  AU^p's  froseQutipn ;  my 
opinion  w^s  entirely  against  it ;  I 
have  had  no  concern  m  it.  On}y 
make  me  an,  apology  for  the  in» 
suiting  expressions  of  yesterday, 
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aad  I  shall  be^  hs4>P7  to  sl^ake 
hands  with  you.  1  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  gush  this  matt/er 
further."  The  unfortunate  suif- 
f?rer  and  his  second  refused  all 
concession  |  and  to  them  only  can 
^7  blame  be  imputed.  It  gives 
me  great  ple.asure  to  tell,  you  that 
every  respectable  Fr^,chmai>  ap- 
plauds heartily  young  Pi's  be- 
haviour; I  have  not  seen  one^ 
whatever  his  party  and  politics 
xn^y  be,  who  does;  not  ^ay  that 
this  humanity,  fbrbearant;^^  and 
steadiness  cannot  be  excelled*" 
'  The  trials  at  Albi  closed  on  the 
4th  o£  May,  when,  on  the  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  jury,  &»- 
ttdei  Jausion,  the  woinan  Bancaji, 
Baz,  and  Colard,  were  pronoun«^ 
c^d  gailtj,  and  sentenced  to  death* 
Bsuc,  however,  in  consequence  of 
his  discoveries,  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  roplmer^y.  Anne 
Benoit  has  been  condcfmned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  ^nd  to  be 
branded;  andMtss^niertoayear^s 
imprisonment  and'  a  fine  of  60 
francs*  Madame  Manson  has. 
been  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty. 

BATTLE  or  AGINCOURT* 

It  was  some  time  ago  mentipn- 
e^  in  one  'o£  the  English  news^ 
p^ipors,  that  some  of  the  officers 
attacbed  to  the  British  staiSF  of  the 
army  of  occupation  had  been  em- 
ploying thennselves  in  searcbine 
for  reliques  on  the  field  on  which 
the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  fought  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  1415. — We  are 
very  bappy  to  leam  that  their  la- 
bours have  been  crowned  with 
success  far  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion, and  the  number  of  gold 
pieces  already  found  amount  to 
unvifards  of  sixtyt — One,  of  these, 
^iph  is  in  th<^  possession  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Gordon,  is  in 


the  highest  s^t^.  of  pr^seryatjpn* 
On  one  sijdde  is  the  arms  of  Francej, 
with  the  ^ol}o]iyij)g  insci;jp;jon  :-— 
Karohu  DeiGfaa^FrofKorui^  rex  / 
and  on  the  reverse,  PC  vinck^  PC 
re^naU  PCimf^ai, — PC  me^ming 
fer  Cbruti^m  or  Crucem. 

The  gentleman  eng^ed  ii)  ;bi*, 
resfiarch  ^i^oyei:^  the  spot.v^here 
the  nobles  wno  fe)l  on  that  fatal 
day  yre^e  buried ;  and,  besides  the 
coin  above  n^entjoi^d,  various 
other  reUques  l^ve  been  got  y 
n^ai^  fragmqats  'of  iroi),  and  a-. 
nv)ng  them  several  ^urpw  heads» 
one  of  them  in  tbe  most  perfect 
state  of  preservation;  two  lance* 
heads,  one  six,  the  other,  eight 
inches  long,  ai^d  a  spur.  Several 
rings  h^ye  also  been  found,  son^e 
of  gold,  and  from  tlieir  dixpinu* 
tive.  size  are  supposed  to  hav« 
been  pledges  given  to  the  knights 
bj.tlieivfaic  oaipes,  on  departing 
to  the  ^ars*  Ont  ring  is  enai^el- 
led,  and  on  the  outsjjde  bears,  in 
old  characiersi  the  words  Pkine 
amiif^^  and  inside  a  flower  like  a, 
rose^  witl}  bplk  iSpsx  it,  possibly 
intended  as  an  enij^ma  for  the. 
lady's  name,  Rosaklk^  One  brasf 
ring  was  fpu^d.  filled  with  clayt 
an4  a  finger  hpn^  sticking  in  it; 
the  wearer  did.  not  expei;t  it  tore, 
main  there  for  upwards  of  400 
years.  Buckles  and  other  insignia 
of  die  fray  hay^  likewise  been  coU 
lected, 

The  gentlemen,  engaged  in  this 
anxious  research  had,  previous  to 
beginning,  secured  the  right  by 
purchase,  else  it  is  shrewdly  su-, 
spected  their  operations  would 
have  beep  impeded  long  sinc^  bj 
the  French  .government. 

GERMANY. 

FiemuhjUrilf2^» 

On  Monday  the  r5th,  the  town 

of  Gran,i  in  X^ungaryy  was^visi^ed. 

by 
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by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
flagrations that  ever  afflicted  any- 
city.  It  broke  out  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  through 
the  negligence  of  a  baker,  as  it  is 
stated,  and  totally  destroyed  the 
fourth  part  of  the  town  of  Gran, 
which  lies  in  so  fine  a  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  very  indus- 
trious and  honest  race  of  people. 
Credible  letters  say  that  the  fire, 
excited  by  a  furious  storm  of 
wind  from  the  north,  spread  with 
dreadful  rapidityi  and  in  three 
hours  reduced  220  houses  to  ashes. 

The  storm  having  rendered  all 
the  efforts  both  of  the  firemen  and 
citizens  fruitless,  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  great  numbers  of  the 
domestic  animals,  being  overta- 
ken and  surrounded  by  the  flames, 
must  have  perished.  ^ 

The  wind  carried  the  ashes  and 
firebrands  to  the  distance  of  some 
miles  frorp  the  town,  and  set  fire 
to  the  press-houses  lately  built  at 
a  great  expense,  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  which  were  mostly 
reduced  to  ashes.  After  the  fire 
eleven  human  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  ruins,  in  a  drea^olly 
mutilated  condition,  and  several 
persons  are  still  missing.  Many 
were  injured  in  their  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  Two  fine 
diapels,  the  i^ilitary  hospital,  and 
other  great  buildings,  were  de* 
stroyed. — The  ruins  of  that  part 
of  the  town  to  which  is  added 
the  row  df  press-houses,  above . 
half  a  mile  in  leneth,  present  a 
terrible  sight.  This  misfortune 
has  unhappily  fallen  on  the  poor 
and  labouring  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants^ who  have  lost  all  their 
little  property,  even  ilie  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  by  which 
they  gain  their  livelihood. 
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Letters  from  Germany  state^ 
that  a  German  colony  has  been 
founded  in  the  Brazils,  near  the 
river  Mucan.  Each  colonist  re- 
ceives gratuitously  from  50  to  lOO 
arpents  of  land.  A  town  is  to  be 
built,  to  be  railed  Leopoldina^  in 
honour  of  the  archduchess  Leo- 
poldine,  now  princess-royal  of  the 
Brazils; 

Dr.  Jassmeyer,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Vienna,  has  made 
the  discovery  of  a  means  to  ex- 
tract from  coals  two  hitherto  un- 
known acids,  a  resin,  a  resinous 
fum,  and  other  elements,  which 
e  has  employed  with  surprising  [ 
success  to  the  purpose  of  dyeing  ; 
wool,  silk,  hair^  and  linen,  ana 
has  produced  from  them  red, 
black,  yellow,  and  various  shades 
of  brown  and  gray.— Count  Von 
C3iorinsky,  president  of  the  Aulic 
chamber,/  and  many  other  en- 
lightened judges  of  these  mat- 
ters, were  present  at  these  experi- 
ments, and  testified  their  entire 
aipprobation  of  this  useful  disco- 
very. 

TURKEY. 

In  no  city  are  fires  more  fre- 
quent than  at  Constantinople. 
Not  less  th^  seventy-five  are 
reckoned  to  have  taken  place 
there  in  the  course  of  four  months. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  March 
there  were  three  at  one  time,  one 
of  which  consumed  the  hotel  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador,  M.  Pa^ 
lin,  with  a  fine  cabinet  of  anti- 
quities, which  he  had  been  many 
years  collecting,  and  at  a  great 
expense. 

ITALY^ 

The  Naples  journals  of  April 
9>  contain    a    triple  convention 
between   that   government,    his  • 
majesty  the  king  of  France,  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
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his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent of  England,  froxp  which  it 
results  that  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions which  the  suhjects  of 
.  these  three  powers  enjoyed,  in  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  The 
Two  Sicilies,  are  abolished.  His 
majesty  promises  that  the  subjects 
of  these  three  nations  shall  be 
treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
most  favoured  nations,  and  that 
.ibe  exemptions  and  privileges  thus 
.abolisheci  shall  not  be  renewed  in 
favour  of  any  state;  that  they 
shall  enjoy  an  abatement  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
duties  payable  after  the  tariff  in 
force  since  the  1st  of  January 
1S16,  on  the  totality  of  the  mer- 
chandize or  productions  of  the 
three  states  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, besides  other  advantages 
mentioned  in  the  said  convention. 

AMERICA. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States' 
army,  who  now  receive  brevet 
emoluments,  are  only  two  briga- 
dier-generals, three  colonels,  three 
majors,  fourteen  captains,  and 
three  subalterns— Total  27.  All 
the  army  brevets  amount  to  72. 

More  than  1300  Creek  war-' 
riors  have  been  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  actually  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  hostile  Semi- 
nole Indians.  They  are  com- 
manded by  the-  distinguished 
chief,  colonel  Macintosh,  and  are  . 
organized  into  19  companies. 

A'bill  to  alter  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  second 
time  read  in  congress,  and  ordered 
-  to  be  engrossed.  After  the  4-lh 
of  July,  the  flag  to  be  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white ;  the  Union  to  be  twen- 
ty stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field ; 


and,  on  the  admission  of  every 
new  state,  one  star  to  be  added. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  details  of  a  most 
horrible  scene  of  human  butchery 
were  received  by  the  last  Jamaica 
mail  :-— 

"  Kingston,  Jamalcay  Feb,  28. 

^^  The  schooner  Cura^oa  pac- 
ket, Armdtz,  from  the  Indian 
coast,  bound  to  Aruba,  but  blown 
o£P  the  coast,  out  seven  days,  put 
into  this  port  yesterday  in  distress. 
The  arrival  of  this  vessel  puts  it 
out  of  all  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
the  loss  of  the  brigantine  Saxe 
Cobourg,  Glaister,  two  of  her 
crew  having  arrived  here  in  her. 
These  men,  whose  names  are 
James  Berty  a^d  John  Peters, 
state,  that  the  Saxe  Cobourg  was 
taking  in  cattle  on*  the  Indian 
coast  in  the  beginning  of  January ; 
that  on  the  9th  she  had  on  board 
184  head ;  that  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  in  tlie  forenoon 
of  that  day  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  was  on  board,  who  got 
drunk,  and  behaved  in  so  very 
outrageous  a  manner  that  captain 
Glaister  was  compelled  to  confine 
him  till  he  became  sober;  but 
from  the  quantity  he  had  drunk, 
he  died  shortly  after  he  was  sent 
on  shore.  His  followers,  ima- 
gining the  chiePs  death  was 
caused  by  ill-treatment  from  cap- 
tain G.,  went  on  board  the  vessel 
in  vast  numbers,  and  commenced 
butchering  every  soul  they  could 
lay  hands  on;  and  out  of  her 
whole  crew  only  the  two  men 
who  arrived  here  in  the  Cura9oa 
packet  escaped,' they  having  se- 
creted  themselves  eflFectually  until 
the  savages'  rage  vtras  somewhat 
abated ;  arid  they  were  taken  on 
shore  as  servants  to  the  Indians, 
and  were  sold  to  captain  Armdtz 
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ltlc<^  beasts.    Tlie  liidians  plan- 
dered  the  Saxfe  Cdbburg  of  every 
portable  attitte,  and  afterwards 
set  fire  to  her.     Mr.  Jacob  Glais- 
ter,  brother  to  captain  6.,  and 
Mr.  Webb,    a  |>ai«i(enger,    wfefe 
among  the  unfortunate  victiifts/* 
Proceedings  tipbti  pirosecutions 
hare  been  'most  laudably  insti- 
tuted   by  the  'board  of   excise, 
against  sereral  persons  chat^ged 
with  selling  ^p'nriods  imitatibhs 
of   tea  and  coffee.     There  are 
bther  articles  of  huifian  consump- 
tion ^uaily  exposed  to  similar 
frauds.    Porter  and  \le,   it  has 
frequently  been  proved,  have  been 
mixed  with  drugs  of  the  most  per- 
nicious quality.    Port  wine,  as  it 
is  called,  and  especially  that  sold 
at  very  low  prices,  it  is  known, 
has  been  manufactured  from  sloe- 
juice,    British  brandy,   and  log- 
wood.    Gin,    in    order    that    it 
rtftght  have  the  grify  or  have  the 
appearance  of  bemg  particularly 
strofig,  is  knbwii  to  be  adulterated 
with  a  decoction  of  l^ong  pepper, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  aquafbrtis. 
Bread,  from  public  convictions, 
IS  known  to  have  been  made  of  a 
mixture  of  flour,  ground  stone, 
chalk,  and  pulverized  bones.  Milk 
to  have  been    adulterated  with 
whitening  and  water.    Sugar  to 
have1)een  mixed  with  sand.  Pep- 
per with  fuller's  earth,  and  other 
earths.  Mustard  with  cheap  pun- 
gent seeds.  Tobacco  with  various 
common  British  herbs.    There  is 
iscarce  an  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption which  is  not  rendered 
destructive  hj  the  infamous  and 
fraudulent  practices  of  interested 
jjersonfe.    The  following  mode  of 
drscovering  imitation  tea  has  been 
communicated  to  ^s : — Lay  the 
tea  on  wetted  paper,  and  rub  it  j 
it  will  easily  diidiarge  tl^  colour- 


irtg  ft  receives  ftom   !ogWo6d« 
thitdipink,  Orvirdegris. 

A  man  nanied  Alford,  former- 
ly in  the  capacity  of  gardener  and 
garhekeeper  to  uie  late  countess- 
dowager  of  Chaftam j  at  Burton- 
Pynsent,  was  about  28  years 
since  convicted  at  the  Somerset 
assizes  of  forging  two  receipts, 
amounting  to  sotoethmglesstfian 
ten  pounds.  He  was  accordinrfjr 
sentenced  to  dfeath ;  but  great  in- 
terest having  been  used  in  hi?  fa- 
vour, he  was  'reprieved,  and  the 
sentence  cotnfnilted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life,  and  he  was  sflrhost 
immediately  sent  off  to  Botarojr 
Bay.  In  consequence  of  his  sMl 
as  a  workman,  he  became  nsefiil, 
and  was  employed  as  head  gar- 
dener in  the  governor's  garden, 
where  lie  appeared  to  have  merit- 
ed the  good  opmron  of  his  eni- 
ployefs,  and  continued  there  tHl 
about  twelve  njiotith's  since,  when 
he  petitioned  the  governor  for 
leave  to  revisit  his  dear  native 
country.  The  governor,  in  cori- 
sequence  of  his  having  conducted 
himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  **'to 
his  entire  satis;faction,"  granted 
his  request,  and  on  Sunday  the 
19th  ult.  he  arrived  at  Curry 
Rivel,  near  Langport,  where  his 
wife  with  part  of  his  family  lived, 
in  an  extremely  feeble  state,  aged 
81  years,  and  there  he  expirfed 
on  the  Thursday  following. 

REMARKABLE  DELIVERY     FROM 

DEATH.— The  following  are  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  fate 
of  the  nien  who  were  inclosed 
in  the  Quarrelton  coal-pit,  near 
Glasgow.  Two  of  them,  bj 
a  remarkable  providence,  have 
been  got  out  alive,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  there  is  no  hojpe. 
The  water  from  an  adjbimng 
waste  broke  into  the  pit  on  the 
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iMmtng  df  the  2d  in^t.,  ahd, 
tfititigh  a  powerful  slieani  engine 
ii»Us  mstanlly  set  to  work  to  pamp 
k  otitf  and  continued  to  do  so 
iMght  aftd  day,  it  was  observed 
hy  the  folloiicing  Monday,  that 
tsttch  was  the  vast  accumulation 
<}f  ^ater,  that  littlfe  pi-ogrtss  had 
beefl  hVadei   and  th^re  ^as  no 
prdspect  of  speedily  getting  at 
the  men  who  might  be  above  the 
lev6l  of  the  water  by  this  tnefdaxs  j 
ktfras  th^efore  rteolved  to  dHirfe 
a  mine  from  the  pie  to  the  placb 
whfere  h  Was  probable  the  men 
Trtlght  be.  Accordingly,  onTues- 
day  momi%,  the  5th  inst.,  the 
mine  was  began,  and  completed 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst. 
This  ^ine  is  abotit  four  feet  by 
three,  and  only  two  persons  could 
work  at  a  time.     From  the  plans 
kept  of  the  workings  of  this  coal- 
^ork,  it  viras  known,    for   some 
days,  thiit  by  Monday  or  Tw^ 
day  th^  Tnine  would  be  driven 
through,  and  th6  public  sttlxiety 
was  excited  in  no  comifloft  degree 
to  learn  the  result.    The  opening 
of  the  mine  into  the  work  was 
considered  to  be  attend^  with 
danger  from  the  foul  air,  and  it 
was  aHanged  thai  Robert  Hod- 
gert,    and  his  brother  William, 
should    encounter    this    danger. 
When   they  broke  thi-ough,  the 
fbtil    air   instantly    extinguished 
their  lights,  and  the  feehngs  of 
the  parties  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  describedi  whfen 
the  words,  «*  Is  that  you,  urtcle  ?" 
saluted  the  ears  of  Robert  Hod- 
gert.    These  words  were  uttered 
by  his  nephew,  William  Hodgert, 
who,  along  with  his  brother  James, 
had  heard  the  sound  of  the  mi- 
ning, for,  as  they  conjecture,  two 
days,  arid  were  waiting  for  deli- 
verance from  one  of  the  most  aw- 


flil  possible  itttiatibnS.  *Phey  im- 
Triedtately  eiitered  the  mine,  rfnd 
got  out,  and  fortunate  it  was  that 
they  were  able  to  do  so,  for  their 
father  and  uncle  declare,  that  such 
tWs  the  effects  of  the  bad  air  on 
Wiem,  that  the^  could  not  have 
entered  to  render  them  Assistance* 
Thetr  d^ly  sustenance  for  ten  days 
and  teh  nights,  in  total  darkn'eiss^ 
amidst  bad  air,  wa$  the  fmpuVe 
water  of  the  ^it,  atld  three  pieces 
of  okt  cake;  which,  by  gtoping 
round  the  work,  they  found  in  the 
pockets  of  the  clothes  left,  bv 
some  of  the  men  who  escapea. 
The  only  persort  in  the  sathe  aw- 
ful situation  with  themselves  that 
the  Hodgerts  had  any  communis 
cation  tirith,  w^s  Alexander  Barr, 
but  whose  voice  they  had  ceased 
to  hear,  as  they  suppose,  for  at 
lifost  two  days  heme  their  deli- 
verance, iProm  the  time  they 
heard  the  miners  at  work,  the 
occasionailjr  threw  ttotks  at  the 
place  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded,  in  order  that  the  miners 
might  know  they  were  alive,  but 
the  miners  did  not  hearthem.  To 
enter  the  mine  is  now  impracti- 
cable, owing  to  the  bhd  air,  and 
it  livill  be  a  number  of  weeks  be- 
fore the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
pit,  consequently  the  fate  of  the 
Remaining  five  men  is  certain. 

Tbtirsday  evening,  Mr.  Turner, 
a  schoolmaster,  about  SO  years  of 
agCj  Was  killed  by  lightning  as  he 
was  paising  near  a  farm-yard  at 
Oi^ferton.  Every  thread  of  his 
garments  was  completdy  stripped 
from  his  body,  except  a  string  of 
his  sleeves,  which,  from  his  occu« 
pation  of  a  schoolhia^ter,  he  wore: 
this  adhered  to  his  arm,  and  was 
nearly  the  only  emblem  by  which 
his  singed  and  emaciated  person 
could  be  recognised.  Small  ve- 
stiges 
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siiges  of  his  clothes,  which  th^ 
electric  Huid  had  partly  reduced 
to  tinder,  were  lodged  here  and 
there  in  the  crevices  of  the  wall 
against  which  the  body  was  dis- 
covered: the  watch,  seals,  and 
chain  were  each  found  in  diHerent 
directions  from  the  body;  and 
an  umbrella,  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased,  was  stripped  to  its 
skeleton. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  a 
man  of  the  .name  of  Smith  had 
the  temeiity,  after  hav'ing  drunk 
about  ten  pints  of  ale,  to  ascend 
the  spire  of  Louth  church,  which 
is  nearly  300  feet  hi&;h,  and  tie  a 
handkerchief  round  tne  iron  which 
supports  the  weatliercock.  After 
he  had  remained  some  time  upon 
the  top  stone,  danced  a  hornpipe, 
and  performed  several  other  an- 
tics, he  descended  with  all  the 
composure  imaginable  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  s{)ire,  and,  on  the  point 
of  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
tower,  he  stood  upon  one  leg  with 
his  arms  extended^  and  made  his 
congee  to  the  numerous  specta- 
tors below,  who  had  witnessed 
this  piece  of  presumption  with 
horror  and  astonishment. 

CURIOUS  EFFECT  ATTRIBUTED 

TO  SAFFRON. — Among  the  Eng- 
lish who  crossed  from  Calais  to 
Dover  with  Mr.  Cadet,  in  a  late 
visit  to  England,  there  was  one 
gentleman  who  wore  upon  his 
stomach  a  small  bag  of  saffron. 
On  being  asked  the  reason  of  tliis, 
he  said  lie  did  it  to  prevent  sea- 
sickness, and  that  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  that  beneficent 
property  of  this  vegetable  in  the 
following  manner: — A  mercantile 
man,  who  had  invariably  been  in- 
commoded with  vomiting,  during 
the  voyages  which  he  was  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  ta- 


king, one  day  purchased  about  a 
pound  of  sa£Eron,  and,  with  a  view 
of  evading  the  heavy  duty  im- 
posed upon  it,  concealed  the  pac- 
ket in  his  shirt.  During  the  pas- 
sage he  experienced  no  inconve- 
nience from  sickness,  although  the 
sea  was  rough.  The  good  effect 
in  question  ne  ascribed  to  the  sa& 
fron,  and  communicated  his  con- 
jectures to  several  others,  who 
nave  repeated  the  experiment  with 
success.  From  that  time  the  nar- 
rator has  never  gone  on  board  a 
vessel  without  his  saffron  packet. 
A  new  optical  instrument,  call- 
ed a  Kaleidoscope,  is  at  present 
ailihe  rage  m  the  metropolis.  With 
the  aid  chiefly  of  two  longitudinal 
darkened  pieces  of  ^lass,  placed 
at  a  certain  angle  inside  a  ctrculv 
tube,  and '  some  common  bits  of 
coloured  glass  at  the  end,  optical 
illusions  are  produced  by  reflec- 
tion, of  the  most  beautiful  co- 
lours, shape,  and  symmetry,  and 
in  form  ever  varying.  Such  is 
the  amusement  with  this  simple 
instrument,  that  tin-men  and 
glass-cutters  are  in  one  univer- 
sal requisition.  The  instrument 
is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster. 

SALT   IN    BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

— Mr.  Weaver,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Chester  Chronicle, 
on  this  subject,  gives  the  follow- 
ing curious  particulars,  which  will 
interest  our  agricultural  readers: 
— <*  Having  taken  an  active  part, 
in  regard  to  the  great  county 
meeting  held  at  Northwich  last 
January,  and  hearing  it  asserted 
at  that  meeting,  that  the  farmers 
were  repaid  very  handsomely  for 
the  salt  they  put  into  the  butter 
and  cheese  by  the  consumers^  I 
tried  the  following  experiment  on 
the  10th  of  April: — I  divided 
two  equal  parts  of  new  butter  of 
lOlbs. 
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lOlbs.  ^ach  (made  ready  for  use)  ; 
to  one  part  one  ponnd  of  salt  was 
added,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  and  worked  into  the  but- 
let-  ;  the  butter  was  re-worked  be- 
tween five  and  six  that  evening ; 
the  salted  part  weighed  1  llb.^2  oz« 
and  the  part  that  was  without 
salt  weiehed  precisely  as  before. 
The  following  morning,  Saturn 
day,  about  thirteen  hours  after,  the 
butter  was  worked  and  weighed ; 
that  without  salt  remaining  the 
same,  1  Olb. ;  that  with  salt  weighed 
101b.  1  oz.  having  lost  15  oz.  in 
weight  from  the  first  weighing.. 
Ic  was  worked  and  weighed  agam 
on  Monday  morning,  beiween  se- 
ven and  eight ;  each  part  weighed 
as  on  Saturday  monfiing ;  the  salt- 
ed part  lOlb.  1  oz* ;  that  without 
salt  lOlb.  as  at  first— so  that  the 
pound  6f  salt  had  decreased  to 
one  ounde  only!  On  Monday, 
the  ISth  instant,  I  measured  the 
same  quantity  of  milk,  which  was 
made  into  a  cheese,  to  which  l^lb, 
of  salt  was  added.  On  Saturday 
morning,  18th,  I  weighed  b6th 
cheeses,  when  they  each  weighed 
46lb.;  the  cheese  with  salt  has 
had  l^lb.  of  salt  rubbed  on  and 
in  it  since;  so  that  that  cheese 
has  had  Sib.  of  salt,  and  weighed 
this  day  4Slb. ;  that  without  salt 
43jlb.— so  that  salt  decreases  the 
weight  of  cheese,  as  was  always 
My  Opinion." 

A  very  extensive  contract  wiih 
government  for  the  supply  of  gra- 
nite to  the  public  worlcs  at  Sheier- 
ness,  hais  been  taken  by  some  gea* 
tlemeii  in  Aberdeen.  The  quan« 
tity  required  is  about  700/KK)  cu- 
bic feet ;  which  will  give  work  to 
quarriersj  labourers,  &c.  .as  v^ell 
as  afford  employment  to  shipping 
for  some  time  U)  conie. 

The  phyiictana  of  Dublin^  in 
1818. 


their  report  on  the  typhus  fever» 
state  that  this  epidemic  has  al- 
ready infected  at  least  7000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  that» 
should  it  continue  its  ravages  for 
one  year  at  the  same  rate  as  du- 
ring the  last  two  months,  it  must 
afflict  upwards  of  30,000  more  ; 
and,  at  the  same  rate  of  mortality^ 
must  consign  to  the  grave  ab6ut 
3000. 

THE    LATE     BTR.  PLEASANTS* 

A  late  Dublin  gazette  contains  a 
notice  from  ^w■.  Pasley,  one  of 
the  executors,  announcing  the 
following  bequests  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pleasants  :^1 5,000/.  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  ediu 
cation  of  poor  orphan  Protestant 
giVls ;  and  also  his  house,  &c«  in 
Camden-street,  Dublin,  for  the 
use  of  the  institution.  The  girls 
to  remain  in  the  institution  till 
marriageable,  and  then  to  be  . 
matched  to  a  Protestant :  the  por- 
tion to  be  according  to  his  or  her 
merit,  not  to  exceed  300/. — To 
the  parish  school  at  St.  Bridget, 
3000/.;  and  to  the  widowis  or 
alms-house  of  skid  parish  3000/. 
—To  the  fever  hospital  5000/. — 
To  the  hospital  for  incurables^ 
5000/.— To  St.  Luke's  charity- 
school,  1000/. — ^To  St.  James's 
parochial  school,  lOOO/.-^To  the 
school  of  females,  1000/.— To  the  - 
Meath  charitable  loan,  3000/. 

Spinning. — It  is  already  known  > 
to  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Marshall^ 
of  Derry,  lately  introduced  into 
this  country,  from  Scotland^  the 
mode  of  spinning  linen  yam  with 
both  hands  at  once.  It  will  be 
satisfactory  for  the  public  to  learn 
that  the  practice  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  important  consequences  .to 
the  linen  trade.  Under  the  in* 
(D)  fluence 
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fluence  of  the  Linen  Board,  a  fe- 
male was  some  time  ago  invited 
from  Scotland,  to  teach  this  mode 
of  spinning  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry of  this  town,  and  several 
vomen  soon  acquired  such  a  pro- 
ficiency as  enabled  them  to  teach 
others.  It  has  thus  successfully 
been  introduced  into  Lisburn  and 
other  towns.  In  the  city  of  Derry 
we  understand  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  excellent  yam  is  constant- 
ly manufactured  by  the  improved 
method,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  in  a  short  time  be 
generally  adopted  in  Ireland. ' 

DAMP  WALLS. 

A  remedy  has  been  contrived 
by  an  ingenious  inventor  for  damp 
'walls;  it  is  sheet  lead,  wrought 
in  such  width  and  of  such  delicate 
substance,  as  to  be  put  up  like 
paper  hangings ;  and  damp,  it  is 
affirmed,  cannot  penetrate  it. 

TAR    FUMIGATION. 

Sir  Alexander  Crich ton,  physi- 
cian to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
made  some  expenments  on  the  va- 
pour in  boiling  tar,  in  the  case  of 
pulmonary  consumption :  the  fa- 
vourable result  of  these  experi- 
ments-has been  published  in  Edin- 
burgh. Such  of  our  readers  who 
bave  friends  labouring  under  the 
complaint,  and  wish  to  make  trial 
of  this  remedy,  should  observe 
the  following  precautions  :— To 
use  the  tar  employed  in  the  cord- 
age of  ships  ;  with  each  pound  or 
mutcTikin  of  tar  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  the  salt  of  tartar ;  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  tar  be  not  boiled 
in  a  cracked  vessel,  and  that  it  be 
only  evaporated,  not  burnt.  After 
adopting  these  precautions,  the 
patient  may  inhale  the  vapour  for  , 
several  hours  every  day.  At  first 
it  frequently  occasions  headache. 
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GERMANY. 


The  German  papers  speak 
much  of  the  prophecies  of  M. 
Dittmar,  a  physician,  who  pub- 
lished, in  the  month  of  March 
last,  a  volume  in  which  he  pro- 
gnosticates the  kind  of  weather 
which  we  are  to  have  durin?  the 
summer. — "  April  (he  says)  will 
be  Bne,  but  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month  of  May  the  melting  of  the 
polar*  ices  will  cause  a  short 
cold,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  will  be  succeeded  by  great 
heats."  This  is  what  has  happen- 
ed. M.  Dittmar  assures  us,  that 
during  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  heat  will  gc  on  in- 
creasing. The  harvest  of  grain 
will  be  immense  in  humid  situa* 
tions.  The  vintage  will  be  abun- 
dant, and  the  wine  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  The  fruits  will  be 
so  abundant,  that  it  will  scarcel7 
be  known  what  to  do  with  them. 

ITALY, 

A  Neapolitan  frigate^  says  one 
of  the  Paris  papers,  has  carried 
twenty*  five  thousand  piastres  to 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  as  the  annual 
tribute  of  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  is  now 
in  the  Crimea,  after  having  visited 
his  flourishing  city  of  Odessa^ 
which  promises  to  become  an  em- 
porium so  great,  that  its  commer- 
cial interests  are  more  likely  than 
any  other  eause  to  embroil  Russia 
with  the  Porte.    ' 

Several  communications vfrom 
the  interior  of  Ireland  concur  inre- 
presenting  the  state  of  the  country* 
as  <<most  glorious«"-Such  a  season 
as  the  present,  is  scarcely  within 
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the  recollection  of  man.  1798  was 
a  fine  year  ;  but  those  who  re- 
member it— and  where  is  the  ma- 
ture man  who  does  not  remember 
this  year  ? — was  inferior,  not  only 
in  point  of  the  duration  of  the  fine 
-weather,  biit  even  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  of  heat. — Our  skies 
for  the  last  six  weeks  are  truly 
such  as  travellers  describe  those  of 
Italy.  Our  mornings  are  quite 
as  refreshing,  and  almost  as  odo- 
riferous— our  evenings  are  as  calm 
and  as  warm  ;  while  the  heat  of 
the  mid-day  is  almost  as  intense. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  meadows,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
are  subjected  to  the  scythe — that 
new  hay  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  our  stables — that  thie 
oats  are  in  ear,  and  promise  to  be 
ready  for  tlie  sickle  by  the  end  of 
the  month  of  June — a  circum- 
stance, we  believe,  unexampled  in 
the  agricultural  records  of  out 
country.  Vegetables  are  coming 
in  great  quantities  into  market; 
ancf  beef  and  mutton  are  looking 
down,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
demand  from  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  In  a  word,  typhus  fever 
hns  met  its  steadiest  and  most 
powerful  enemy,  and  we  may  now 
expect,  under  Providence,  its  ba- 
nishment from  our  land. 

Belfast  June  13. 

We  have  had  no  weather  like 
the  present,  since  tl%e  memorable 
year  1798,  which  was  exactly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  striking 
resemblance  that  the  present 
xnontji  has  to  the  month  of  June, 
in  that  year,  is  very  remarkable, 
thej  heat  being  nearly  as  great, 
and  some  days  even  greater  than 
it  was  at  that  titne. 

Vauxhall  gardens  were  on  Mon- 
day night  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 


lic under  the  most  flattering  au- 
spices. The  serenity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
air  induced  a  vast  concourse  of 
company,  amongst  whom  we  ob- 
served many  persons  of  distinction, 
to  visit  a  scene  in  the  decoration 
of  which  art  and  nature  have  been 
equally  liberal.  Between  the  acts 
of  the  concert,  Madame  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Saqui  performed  on  the 
tight  rope.  The  former  is,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  most  astonishing  at'^ 
thte  that  ever  exhibited.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fire- works,  which, 
were  exceedingly  ingenious,  she 
performed  the  well  known  but 
fearful  feat  of  ascending  a  rope 
forming  an  inclined  plane  to  a 
height  of  60  feet,  and  descending 
amidst  a  shower  of  brilliant  stars. 
It  is  a  terrific  undertaking — but 
this  lady,  whom  no  danger  can 
appal,  whose  firmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  are  unequalled, 
executed  the  task  with  the  utmost 
ease  arid  alacrity. 

We  were  exceedingly  gratified 
on  Monday  by  what  we  believe 
may  be  considered  a  very  novel 
exhibition  in  this  country— a  lec- 
ture delivered  in  English  by  a 
modem  Greek,  on  the*  true  pro-, 
nunciation  of  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Thucydides.  The 
lecturer  was  a  young  man  of  in- 
teresting appearance,  named  ,Cal- 
bo ;  he  is  a  native  of  Zante,  but 
has  left  that  island  for  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  travel- 
led over  Europe,  and  has,  in  ad«  . 
dition  to  other  tongues,  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  English,  that 
bis  lecture  would  not  have  dis- 
graced one  of  our  best  writers 
either  in  style  or  argument.  His 
object  was  to  show,  that  though 
the  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue 
has  been  considerably  debased, 
(D  2)  yet 
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yet  that  the  pronunciation  renuuiu 
the  same  as  in  the  earliest  and 
most  classic  tim^est  and  amone 
other  arguments  he  showed,  with 
considerable  spirit  and  truth  of 
reasoning,  that  neither  the  con- 
quest 01  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
npr  that  by  the  Turks,  were  at  all 
calculated  to  e£Fect  a  change  in 
the  Grecian  habits  of  speaking  ; 
because  the  Romans  had  so  great 
an  admiration  of  those  they  con- 
quered, that  they  then^iselves  be- 
came imitators,  rather  than  mo- 
dels for  imitation,  ^nd  that  the 
brutal  ignorance  and  ferocious  ar- 
rogance of  the  Turks  precluded 
alf  possibilitT  of  any  voluntary 
adoption  of  their  modes  of  speech 
by  toeir  incHgnant  slaves.  He  re- 
futed the  theory  of  £rasi;nus  with 
fijreat  success,  and  read  a  passage 
n*om  Hom€;r,  and  another  from 
Thucydides,  as  specimens  of  the 
genuine  pronunciation.  It  wo.uld 
%zi  us  Kir  beyond  our  limits  to 
enter  upon  this  interesting  con- 
troversv ;  but  we  certainly  think 
that  Mr.C*'s  remarks,  for  their 
logic  no  less  than  their  eloquence, 
deserve  much  attention  and  con- 
sideration* The  meeting,  which 
was  at  the  Argyle  rooms,  was  re- 
spectable^ though  not  numerous. 

The  Rob  Roy  sailed  from  Glas- 
gow on  Saturday  about  half*past 
eigj^t  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
in  pelfast  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
QnSunda7moming,notwithstand- 
ing  being  detained  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  Greenock  by  the  Custorar 
house ;  passed  the  Sally  3dfa$t 
packet,  which  sailed  from  Green. 
Qck  on  Friday ;  sailed  from  Bel- 
fast 09  Monday,  at  half-past  six 
o'dock  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Glasgow  at  half -past  twelve 
o*clodc  the  same  mght,  against 
the  tide,  after  being  cbtained  two 
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hours  at  Lamlash  and  14illEKH^ 
for  coals,  having  consumed  Aeir 
coals  sailing  with  the  JBeliast  peo- 
ple on  Sunday. 

The.dukecdf  Rutland,  since  U^ 
coming  of  age,  expended  regular- 
ly six  t^UMud  pounds  per  annum 
on  the  improvements  and  repain 
qf  i^elvoir  castle,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  ctestructive  fire.  Since  that 
period,  his  grace  continues  to  ex- 
pend, upon  the  rebuilding  of  that 
noble  edifice,  twenty  ^oussmd 
pounds  aniiually.  Upward^  of 
100  mechanics  are  constantly  env 
ployed  in  the  interior  of  the  castle* 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England  when  finished. 

CHARACTEaiSTIC  AKBCDOTfi. 

When  lord  Amherst,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  late  embassy  to 
China,  mentioned  to  Bonaparte 
that  the  interesting  people  of  the 
Loochoo  islands,  according  to 
captain  Hall's  account,  used  neU 
th^  arms  nor  money,  Bonaparte 
broke  forth— "No  ofmsl  Sacrei 
how  do  they  carry  on  war  thcnj?^ 
When  the  same  circumstances 
were  related  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  be  exclaimed, 
^^Hommuy!  Bless  me\  how  do 
thgr  carry  on  the  government?** 

Last  week,  two  sturgeons  got 
.entangled  i^  the  fishermen's  net^ 
near  ^cbyra.  One  of  them  broke 
the  net,  and  made  its  escape ;  the 
other  was  brought  ashore,  and 
measured  9  feet  in  length,  an^ 
3  feet  10  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  thickest  part  of  the  body. 
This  huge  fish,  which  lyeighoi 
neaiiy  20  stone,  hsis  been  sent  of 
for  the  London  market. 

IIAB.VX&T   MOON. 

This  year  is  the  third  of  a  se- 
ries often  years  in  which  the  moon 
will  prove  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  farmers,  for  reaping  and  n- 
thenng 
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•  tbering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earthy 
vtz.  from  1816ta  1825  inclastTe. 
The  preceding  nine  years,  viz. 
from  1807  to  1815  inclusiye,  were 
ill  the  class  of  thdte  in  which  (from 


natural  causes)  the  harvest  moon 
has  been  least  beneficial.  Such 
will  also  be  the  years  from  1826  to 
1884  inclusive. 


BRIWING. 

An  actouht  of  theliumBer  of  barrels  of  strong;  beer  brewed  within 
the  irmits  of  the  chief  office  of  the  excise,  during  the  three  years 
ending  5th  July  1817;  distinguishing  the  total  quantity  brewed 
each  year,  the  names  of  the  brewers,  and  the  quantity  brewed 
by  each  brewer,  as  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons— (the 
names  of  persons  btewmg  less  than  10,000  barrels  per  annum  are 
omitted)  :  ~     ' 

Barrels  of  strong  beer. 

Names  of  the  brewers.  Years  ending  5th  of  July. 


Barclay  and  Co. 
Ditto,  ditto,  2d  house 
Charrington^nd  Co. 
Calvert  and  Co. 
Cocks  and  Co. 
Coombe  and  Co. 
Dickenson 
BUiot  and  Co. 
Goodwin  and  Co. 
Green  and  Co. 
Coding  and  Co. 
Hanbury  and  Co. 
Hale  and  Co. 
Hollingsworth  and  Co. 
Hodgson  and  Co. 
Marlborough  and  Co. 
Meux,  Reid,  and  Co. 
Meuz,  tlenry,  and  Co. 
Starkey  and  Co. 
Stretton  and  Co. 
Taylor 
Tickell 

"Whitbread  and  Co. 
Wyatt 


1815. 

1816. 

S07,306i 

309,593 

30,3151 

20,6081 

20,444 

18,172 

119,3331 

85,925 

38,107j 

86,1011 

103,081 

100,6651 

16,28U 

9,521 

56,9221 

46,5871 

72,080 

77,2491 

14,072 

14,1811 

14,491 

12,7291 

172,169i 

185,041i 

10,1341 

9,27*1 

S2,2S6i 

31,2731 

21,641^ 

22,592> 

17,889i 

19,8124 

182,1041 

189,0201 

123,100 

99,671 

15,234 

23,078i 

27,074 

26,122i 

51,294 

50,5381 

22,089} 

«1,1H51 

161,6184 

1^,855 

82,1461 

18,497t 

1817. 
258,9811 
«2,503i 
J6,886i 
98,301i 
25,756 
110,776 
8,420 
55,165 
60,S07 
10,991i 
12,352i 
168,756f 
7,763i 
7,029i 
22,730 

157,131i 
124,468  ■ 
12,5S8f 
25,050^ 
42,980| 
17,688 
151,888 
18,1 19i 
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General  account  of  the  Waterloo  Subscription  to  the  SIst  of  May 

1818. 
Dr. 

Amount  received  by  the  committee  -  j£4^666  IS    6 

.  Increased  by  dividends  on  stock  ^45,432  19  U 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills         -  192    0  4 

Profit  on  stock  sold  -        -    28,782  19  6 


74,407  18  10 


Total  amount  of  receipts    -  561,074  12    4 

Cr. 

Cost  of  £53,500  3  per  cent.  cons.  ^6^33,952  10  0 

10,000  Reduced        5,787  10  0 

17,300  long  annuities       274,349  4.  6 

Total  investment  in  public  funds  a^3 14,089    4    6 

Payments  and  donations. 

To  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  wounded  j  to  the  pa- 
rents and  dependent  relatives  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  killed  ;  and  in  annui* 
ties  to  widows  and  children  com- 

'  xnencing  from  the  18th  of  .lune 
1815$  and  to  the  Prussian  and 
other  foreign  troops        -        -^228,621     8  11 

Expenses  from  18th  of  June  1815 
to  18th  of  June  1818: 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery    4,475    6     1 

Lease  of  house,  fixtures,  rent  and  taxes  2,133  12    4 

Salaries  to  the  secretary,  assistant  se- 
cretary, and  clerkb,  for  three  years  3,353  10    0 

Engraving,  stamps,  postage,  and  other 

incidental  expenses        -        -        -  2,520  15    8 

Balance  at  the  bankers'  -  -  5,880  14  10 


561,074  12    4. 

Statement  of  the  appropriation. — Annuities  granted  for  life. 
To  the    widows  of   officers,    non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  killed  -  sS  9,930 
To  the  wounded  non-commissioned  officers 

and  privates  totally  disabled         -         -        1|698 
To  dependent  relatives        -  -        -  540 

Amount  of  annuities  for  life         -      ,  *~^*  j£l2,168 

Brought 
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Brought  forward  ^12,168 
Annuities  granted  for  limited  periods. 
To   the    children    of  officers,    non-conn  missioned 

officers  and  privates,  and  to  complete  orphans     -  9»708 


Total  amount  of  annuities 

Voted  in  money. 

To  the  wounded  officers,  non-coniitiissioned  officers 
and  privates 

To  the  parents  and  dependent  relative  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  killed,  leaving 
no  widows  or  children 

To  the  foreign  troops,  viz. 

Prussians,  Brunswickers,  Han'overians, 

and  Netherlanders  -  -        j^4?5,000 

Additional  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
their  orphans,  rendered  such  by  the 
campaign  of  1815  -  *       -         17,500 


5^21,876 

83,834 
34,172 


Total  amount  voted  in  money 


JULY. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin,  June  13. 
The  great  wool  fair  has  brought 
to  light  a  circumstance  which 
proves,  it  is  true,  the  temporary 
prosperity  of  the  great  landed  es- 
tates,  but  which  must  be  followed 
by  the  total  ruin  of  the  industry  of 
the  cities.  Ordinary  wool  has  ri- 
sen to  the  price  of  from  12  to  18 
dollars  per  stone,  and  fine  wool 
risen  to  46  dollars.  These  high 
prices  have  been  caused  by  travel- 
ling English  speculators ;  and  our 
Physiocrats  triumph  at  this  admi- 
rable result  of  their  system  ;  for 
they  say,  Gur  cloth  manufacturers 
must  certainly  be  able  to  sell  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  English  ; 
since  they  have  over  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  shorter  and  cheaper 
conveyance.  But  they  forgot  that 
the  English  find  money  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  ;  and  besides,  this 
wool  is  paid  for  by  bills  from  tlie 


62,500 

4^180,506 
balance  due  to  them  on  their  cot- 
tons; that  they  have  larger  capi* 
tals,  better  machines,  a  more  cer- 
tain market,  secured  by  their  ex- 
tensive commerce  <ind  navigation. 
Formerly  they  purchased  in  Ger- 
many only  fine  wool,  but  now  they 
purchase  the  coarse  also,  in  order 
to  annihilate  our  cloth  manufac- 
tories entirely.  While  the  free  ex- 
portation of  wool  is  prohibited  by 
them,  as  it  was  among  us  under 
Frederick  II.  we  have  now  al- 
lowed the  free  exportation.  How- 
the  landed  aristocracy  gains  is  evi- 
dent ;  this  aristocracy,  which  for- 
merly, when  the  government  vras 
united  with  the  cities,  was  under 
restraint,  now  marches  trium- 
phantly over  the  ruins  of  the  cities, 
where  all  the  taxes  besides  are 
higher,  and  the  number  of  beg- 
gars daily  increasing ! 

A  serious  accident  has  occurred 

atBerlin.  A.  metal  statue  of  prince 

Blucher  was  ordered  to  be  cast  for 
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the  ornament  of  his-natlv^  town  of 
Rostock.  Nosuch  tiling  having  been 
executed  in  Berlin  since  a  statue 
in  bronze  to  Frederick  William 
thfi  Great,  and  sufficient  confi- 
dence not  being  reposed  .in  the 
artists  of  that  capital »  the  person 
who  lately  finished  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  at  Paris  was  tiberefore 
sent  for.  The  statue  was  to  be. 
done  by  a  new  process,  namely* 
casting  it  in  separate  parts,  instead 
of  all  at  once.  On  the  first  day 
of  casting,  a  number  of  the  Ber-. 
lin  artists  attended  to  see  the  pro- 
cess, when  ill  the  melted  metal 
flew  off  the  mould,  and  severely 
burnt  many  of  them.  The  people 
of  Berlin  are  inclined  to  think  this 
a  wicked  trick  played  o£F  by  the 
Frenchman  on  their  artists,  be- 
cause' th^y  consider  it  as  an  al- 
most unaccountable  thing  that  the 
Parisian  should  have  escaped  un« 
hurt.  They  da  not  consider  that 
the  mould  being  moi&t/  or  ev^n 
.  too  damp,  i^ould  occasion  the 
molten  metal  to  fly  o£F  from  it ; 
and  as  to  the  statuary  being  un- 
hurt, while  others  around  him 
were  much  scorched,  every  day's 
experience  furnishes  us  with  ex- 
amples of  far  more  miraculous 
escapes  than  that. 

SWITZEaLAND. 

INUNDATION   OF  THE  VALLEY   OF 

BAGNSS. 

Lausanne,  June  19. 
From  the  intelligence  received 
from  every. quarter,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Bagnes  have  forced  a  passage  op- 
posite the  barrier  of  ice,  and  have 
produced  disasters  the  Retails  of 
which  are  not  yet  known*  The 
following  is  the  oflicial  account  of 
what  occurred  previous  to  that 
event.  , 
>  On  the  ISthi  at  ten  o'clock  at 


night,  the  water  commencecl  flow, 
ing  by  the  gallery.  Towards  the 
ipomipg  of  the  14tb  it  was  dis- 
covered that  pieces  of  ic*  had  en- 
tered and  blocked  up  the  passage. 
Some  bold  workmen  meantime 
succeeded  in  removing  them,  and 
o^vin^  a  course  for  the  water* 
A  repQrt  of  the  commisstOD  of 
government  of  Vallais,  stationed 
at  Bagnes,  dkted  the  14th,  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  stated  they  saw 
signals  burning,  wiiboot  knowing 
the  reason,  but  that  the  state  of 
the  Drance  had  not  then  given 
^em  ax>y  uneasiness. 

The  report  from  Martigny,  on 
'the  evening  of  the  14th,  said  like- 
wjse,  that  at  half-past  ten  signals 
were  lighted  even  z%  Martigny  it- 
self, but  at  four  in  the  morning 
the  state  of  the  Drance  was  the 
same  as  on  the  preceding  4^7. 
During  the  entire  day  the  Drance 
was  not  raised  highey  than  is  usual 
at  tha^  season^  but  its  waters  were 
charged  with  a  black  earth,  and 
carried  with  them  tom-up  roots. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
valley  of  Bagnes  and  the  plain  of 
Martigny  on  the  morning  of  the 
1£th«  The  official  accounts  do 
hot  come  down  later  than  that  pe- 
riod. In  the  mean  time  we  shall 
inform  our  readers  of  whatever 
else  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 
On  the  17th,  at  seyen  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  as  seen  from  the  bridge, 
were  considerably  elevated .  Thtj 
were  muddy,  and  charged  with 
the  wrecks  of  houses,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  other  objects.  A  cou« 
rier  that  left  St.  Maurice  had  not 
been  able,  it  is  said,  to  reach  Mar- 
tigny, as  the  road  w:as  inundated 
in  a  few  moments.  From  these 
different  statements  it  would  s^ 
pear  that  the  breaking  of  the. ice 
happened 
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bappeoed  on  the  16th»  towards 
.evening,  and  was  accompanied  by 
«>ine  (^lamities.  It  would  be  folly, 
bowever,  to  pive  much  credit  to 
rc^rt)  whtcn  is  always  exagge- 
rated. The  official  accounts,  we 
f€ar»  will  arrive  too  late  to  be  in- 
serted to*morrow:  we  shall  col- 
kct  and  publish  all  the  details. 

P.S.  We  have  just  seen  some 
mhom  the  breaking  of  the  ice  sur- 

Srised  on  the  road  near  Saint 
ranchier,  on  "Tuesday  at  five  in 
the  evening,  as  they  were  return- 
ing from  the  Glacier^-^They  had 
'^only  time  to  take  refuge  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  from 
thence,  witnessing  the  passage 
■and  tumult  of  the  waters,  they 
saw  the  disasters  their  irruptions 
had  produced.  Houses  totally  or 
partially  destroyed,  were  hur- 
ried down  the  current,  and  the 
rains  passed  successively  before 
their  eyes.  Others  assure  us  that 
the  village  of  Benachizes  is  ut- 
terly destroyed,  while  Martigny 
has  suffered  frightfully,  and  a 
multitude  of  suigle  houses  and 
cottages  have  been  carried  away. 
The  damage  reaches  from  Boyne 
to  Martigny,  and  numbers  have 
perished;  among  whom  they  men- 
tion the.  keeper  of  the  Swan  ta- 
vern enveloped  by  the  waters  in 
'    his  own  garden. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information.  Communication  is 
neady  impossible,  and  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
by  the  quantity  of  ruins  ^till  car- 
ried down  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  but  that  would  lead  us  to 
dread  great  and  irreparable  mis* 
fortunes* 

AMERICA* 
NEW  RIFLE  GUN. 

The  following  is  from  theMas- 
sachttseu  Gazette  of  May  2.. 


We  have  seen  a  new  rifle  gun, 
likely  to  be  of  some  conseqfuence, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of 
captain  Artimas  Wheeler  of  this 
town.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  examine  it  so  mi. 
nutelyks  to  give  a  description  of 
it  that  would  do  it  justice;  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  a  new  and  im* 

Eortant  invention^  more  particu- 
irly  in  case  of  an  action  with 
an  enemy.  It  has  one  xbarrel 
through  which  the  charges  pass^ 
that  is  of  common  length,  also 
seven  short  ones,  not  much  longer 
than  sufficient  to  contain  a  charge 
each  ;  these  have  a  pan  attached 
to  them  to  contain  powder  for 
priming,  and  are  kept  perfectly 
tight  by  a  slide  that  covers  them ; 
these  barrels  are  made  to  move  . 
circularly  round,  near  the^  lock, 
which  is  also  of  new  construction ; 
after  firing  the  first  charge,  the 
half  cockmg  moves  by  a  sprino; 
one  of  these  short  barrels  round, 
and  confines  it  tight  in  the  breech 
end  of  the  long  barrel,  through 
which  the  charge  must  pass ;  me 
shutting  the  pan  of  the  lock  opens 
the  side  which  covers  the  priming. 
This  gun  is  but  little  heavier  than 
the  common  one,  and,  when  once 
loaded,  which  requires  little  more 
time  than  to  load  a  common  rifie^ 
it  can  be  fired  as  expeditiously  as 
will  be  convenient  to  cock  the 
piece  and  take  sight,  until  the  seven 
are  discharged. 

Large  islands  of  ice  have  been 
seen  so  far  south  as  the  West  In- 
dies. '  A  very  extensive  one  gave 
rise  to  a  great  sensation,  being 
seen  in  the  netghbdurhood  of  the 
Bahama  islan£. 

INDIA*. 

From  private  letters  from  India 
we  learn  a  very  navel  fact,  and 
which  will  be  productive  of  incal- 
culable 
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culable  results.  There  has  long 
been  a  great  and  increasing  popu- 
lation in  India-^the  descendants  of 
Europeans  from  Indian  mothers 
and  their  progeny.  Many  of  them 
are  well  educated,  and  people  of 
considerable  property;  and  lat- 
terly, they  have  been  studiously 
investigating  what  are  their  rights 
as  free-bom  British  subjects.  1  hey 
have  commenced  a  newspaper,  to 
facilitate  the  objects  of  their  in- 
quiry, a  measure  which  has  ex- 
cited no  small  degree  of  alarm  in 
a  country  where  tlie  supreme  go- 
vernment has  been,  till  lately,  in 
the  habit  of  dispensing  very  sum- 
mary judgement  on  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  talk  of  a  free  press.  In 
fact,  the  individual  who  would 
have  ventured,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  publish  any  thing  not  approved 
of  by  the  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter,  would  have 
been  instantly  shipped  oflF  for  En- 
eland.  On  inquiry  it  has  been 
found  that  the  rights  of  this  mixed 
xace  are  so  completely  guarded  by 
the  last  charter  granted  to  the 
Company,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Indian  government 
to  adopt  summary  measures  a- 
gainst  these  frte*prets  men,  the 
race  in  question  being  expressly 
put  under  the  protection  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  and  their 
rights  secured  as  British  subjects, 
amenable 'Only  to  the  British  laws./ 
In  this  dilemma,  the  question 
under  discussion  by  those  who  re- 
^  gret  this  extension  of  a  free  press 
m  India,  when  these  letters  came 
away,  was — > Whether  they  should 
oppose  the  free  journals,  by  esta- 
blishing counter  journals  \  or,  by 
occupying  the  columns  of  those 
before  printed  witli  the  license  of 
the  government,  with  counter 
statements  and  arguments. 
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HURRICANR  AT  ISLB  OF  FRANCE. 

Our  distressed  colony  has  pro- 
bably suffered  more  in  the  late 
storm  than  in  the  fire  of  27th  Sep- 
tember 1816.  The  storm  which 
happened  on  the  28th  of  February 
and  I  St  of  March  has  spared  no- 
thing by  land  or  water.  All  the 
vessels  in  the  port  were  lost  or  da- 
maged in  some  degree,  and  many 
lives  have  been  lost.  The  French 
frigate  Magicienne,  captain  Par- 
vis,  ashore  and  sunk ;  ship  Melan- 
tho,  Eckley,  ashore, having  lost  her 
bowsprit.  Many  houses  in  the  town 
are  ruined.  On  the  plantations,  the 
buildings  have  suffered  as  much  as 
the  fields.  Many  planters  have 
lost  their  all, and  the  distress  is  ge- 
neral. It  is  impossible,  while  every 
one  is  busy  to  see  what  is  left  to 
him,  rather  than  to  tell  his  losses, 
to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the 
losses  the  colony  has  sustained* 
We  beg  our  friends  and  the  inha- 
bitants in  general  to  g»ve  us  every 
aid  in  a  general  statement,  for 
which  they  shall  have  our  thanks. 
The  barometer  sunk  lower  than 
was  ever  known,  and  most  of  those 
who  observed  it,  were  unable  at 
first  to  account  for  the  notices  it 
gave  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 
It  appears  that  the  most  violent 
blasts  were  from  the  N.E.,  but  with 
a  force  very  unequal,  as  we  could 
see  small  vessels  stand  it,  while 
others  of  the  greatest  strength  were 
destroyed  at  a  small  distance  from 
them.  Many  persons  observed  that 
the  rain  water  was  salt,  and  on  the 
day  after  the  storm  the  •  water 
which  flows  near  the  town  was 
found  brackish. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  at  se- 
ven in  tl)e  morning,  the  barometer 
was  at  28,  at  six  in  the  evening  at 
27i  at  five  next  morning  at  20*6. 
Thethermomeiier(French)22.  At 

six 
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six  the  wind  abated,  and  from  N.£, 
passed  N.  and  at  seven  was  N.  V7. 
and  began  to  abate ;  had  lessened 
much  at  eleven ;  and  at  six  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  pleasant  breeze 
at  N.W,  the  barometer  then  at 
27-9. 

The  Russian  brig  Rurick,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Kot- 
zebue,  who  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
about  three  weeks  ago,  had  been 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  two 
years  and  eleven  months.  The 
crew  had  continued  remarkably 
healthy,  but  the  vessel  was  ob- 
liged to  put  into  Portsmouth  for 
supplies  of  provisions. — During 
his  voyage,  which  at  first  was  di- 
rected to  the  North,  lieutenant 
Kotzebue  reached  a  very  high  lati- 
tude, but  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
state  it  with  accuracy.  He  fell  in 
vnth  a  most  singular  iceberg,  of 
great  magnitude,  which  not  only 
had  a  portion  of  its  surface  cover- 
ed with  earth  and  mould,  and 
bearing  trees  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, but  a  portion  of  its  w^- 
Ur-Une  covered  with  a  shore  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter, 
"washed  down  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  earth-covered  iceberg. 
On  this  shore  a  landing  .was  made, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  re- 
mainsof  the  mammoth  were  found 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  as 
to  produce  a  most  insupportable 
stench.  The  Rurick  brought  away 
a  number  of  the  tusks  and  other 
parts  of  these  immense  animals, 
which  had  probably  been  preserved 
in  a  frozen  state  for  many  ages, 
till  the  mass  of  ice  which  inclosed 
them,  put  in  motion  by  some  un- 
known cause,  reached  a  more  tem- 
perate latitude. 

Some  interesting  facts  relative 
to  what  is  called  the  pseudo  vol- 
cano, near  the  Bradley  iron-works, 


in  Sta£Fordshire,  have  been  pub- 
lished.— The  tract  of  ground  is  d- 
tuated  by  the  road  side  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Wolverhampton, 
about  half  way  between  Wednes- 
bury  and  Bikton.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire,  as  being  on  fire  in 
168(3,  when  he  wrote ;  and  he  says 
It  was  not  then  known  how  long 
it  had  been  on  fire.  It  then  occu- 
pied a  space  of  eleven  acres  j  but 
its  ravages  have  since  extended 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  ex- 
treme length,  and  one  mile  in 
breadth.  Whether  the  fire  origin- 
ated in  accident,  or  from  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  the  coal  and  py- 
rites, is  not  known  ;  but  it  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  latter  cause;  as, 
at  other  pits,  the  small  coal  has 
taken  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the 
.air.  As  the  combustible  matter 
is  exhausted,  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion resumes  its  labour  ;  and  even 
in  parts  where  the  fire  still  exists, 
by  carefully  stopping  the  fissures, 
and  prevent  rng  the  access  of  air, 
difierent  cr^ps  can  be  raised.  A 
neglect  of  these  precautions  some- 
times destroys  half  the  produce, 
whilst  the  remainder  cpntinues 
flourishing.  About  two  years  ago 
u  began  to  penetrate  through  the 
floors  of  some  houses  ;  it  produ- 
ced great  alarm  by  appearing 
in  the  night;  and  four  of  the 
houses  were  taken  down.  It  ex- 
hibits a  red  heat  in  this  situation, 
and  the  smoke  has  forced  its  way 
through  a  bed  of  cinders  forty  feet 
in  height. — On  the  south  it  is  ar- 
rested by  beds  of  sand,  which  co- 
ver the  coal  formation  in  that  part; 
and  on  the  north-east  it  is  impeded 
by  cultivation.  At  first  view  a 
strangel*  might  suppose  himself  in 
a  volcanic  region.  The  exterior 
view  of  the  strata  exposed  by  the 
fallin 
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fsQling^in  of  the  groiriid,  presents  a 
surface  blackened  by  the^  action 
of  fire,  and  presenting  most  of  the 
porphyritic  and  trappeaa  colours 
in  high  perfection.  The  cinder 
dust  on  which  you  tread,  the  sul- 
j^ureous  vapours  and.  smoke 
which  arise  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  surface,  and  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  which  attends  most  of 
your  footsteps,all  combine  to  give 
a  high  degree  of  interest  to  ^he 
scene.     In  some  places  of  this  re- 

g'lon  coal  is  found  only  four  feet 
om  die  surfaces 

LVStrS  NATURE. 

There  is  now  living,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Poles 
Inn,  Holm  Rock,  a  duckling  with 
four  webbed  feet  and  two  tails. 

DREAMfNXS. 

On  Friday  night  Mrs.  Peat,  the 
landlady  of  the  Carpenter's  Arms 
pofblic-house,  in  John-street,  Tot* 
tenham-^ourt-road,  retired  to  rest 
about  twelve  o'clock,  but  had  not 
slept  many  minutes  before  she 
dreamed  that  some  person  had 
given  three  knocks  at  her  chamber 
door,  and  she  fancied  that  she 
heard  a  female  voice  exclaim-— 
**  Mistress!  mistress!  here's  some 
one  putting  a  child  down  the  pri-. 
vy  ! "  During  the  night  the  idea 
haunted  her,  and  she  arose  ex- 
tremely troubled.  At  the  break- 
•  fast  table  she  related  the  circum^ 
stance  to  Mr.  Peat,  the  brother  of 
her  late  husband,  who  treated  the 
idea  with  ridicule ;  but  seeing  that 
'  it)iad  made  more  than  a  eommon 
impression  upon  her  mind,  he  en» 
deavoured  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  divert  her  thoughts  from 
such  an  improbable  circumstance; 
but  it  gained  too  much  credence 
with  her,  and,  in  order  to  gratify 
her  curiosity,  she  determined  to 
explore  the  drain  of  the  privy.  For 


this  purpose  she  provided  hersdf 
with  a  stick ;  and  after  about  a 
minute's  search,  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  arm  of  an  infant 
above  the  surface  of  the  drain.  In- 
formation was  sent  to  the  parish 
officers,  who  caused  proper  steps 
to  be  taken  to  investigate  the  inat- 
ten 

Accordmgly  on  Saturday  evei^ 
ing  an  inquest  was  held  at  Mrs. 
Peal's  house,  before  Thomas  Stir^^ 
ling,  esq.  and  Mr*  Raynsford 
the  police  magistrate,  vndi  many 
other  gentlemen. 

The  first  witness  examined  was 
the  maid  servant,  but  nothing 
could  be  elicited  to  throw  the  least 
light  upon  the  subject;  and  indeed 
from  her  manner  the  girl  seemed 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Mrs.  Peat  detailed,  in  a  firm 
unhesitating  manner,  her  singular 
dream  to  the  jury ;  and  her  bro- 
ther-in-law confirmed  her  in  that 
part  which  related  to  finding  the 
body, 

J.  Moody,  the  watering-man 
at  the  coach  stand,  stated,  not  on 
Saturday  he  was  in  the  Carpenter's 
Arms;  he  heard  Mrs.  Peat  scream, 
and  accompanied  her  brother-in« 
law  to  her  assbtance*  She  told 
him  that  ^e  had  found  the  body 
of  a  child  in  the  water  closet ;  but 
although  she  said  she  had  found  it 
in  half  a  minute,  witness  could  not 
find  it  in  five  minutes,  or  more. 
He  was  afterwards  told  that  she 
had  dreamt  over-night  that  some 
person  had  buried  it  there.  Mrs. 
Peat*  has  been  for  some  time  a 
widow, 

Mr.  Upham, a  surgeon, said  that 
he  had  examined  the  body;  it  ap- 
peared full  CTOwn,  but  he  comd 
not  positively  say  whether  it  was 
still-born. 

This 
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This  witness*  at  the  reqaesG  of 
the  coroner  and  jury,  examined 
Mrs.  Peat  and  her  female  servant*. , 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
neither  coald  have  been  recently 
delivered. 

The  coroner  charged  the  iury 
.  at  some  length,  and  at  two  o'clock 
on  Sunday  mominp  tiiey  brought 
in  a  verdict  of — ^*  Wilful  murdei: 
against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.'' 

LOSS  OF  THB  SHIP  SOL,ON. 

The  brig  Poachert  captain  Mal- 
colm, arrived  at  Boston  on  Wed-, 
nesdayyin  55  days  fromLiverpool« 
vMFayal,and  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing detail  of  the  loss  of  the  Solon 
by  lightning : — 

**  April  28,  fell  in  with  the  ship 
Solon,  Stoddarty  from  London  for 
New  York,  witn  hemp,  dry  goods^ 
copper,  &c.  which  had  been  struck 
with  lightning  the  evening  previ* 
ouS|  and  set  on  fire  in  lat.  40.  15* 
long.  27.  then  twenty  days  out. 
Took  out  the  passengers,  27  in 
number,  and  crew,  amounting  in 
all  tp  38,  and  shortly  after  the  fire 
burst  through  the  de^k,  and  we 
saw  the  masts  go  over  the  side. 
The  following  account  of  the  dis- 
aster, furnished  by  a  passenger, 
affrees  with  the  minutes  made  on 
the  log-book,  with  which  we  have 
also  been  favoured : — 

**  On  the  27th  of  April,  at  nine 
o'clock  p.  M.  a  body  of  lightning 
struck  xbe  ship,  attended  by  a  sin- 
jralar  e]t.plosio9»  disordering  every 
tmng  in  its  passage  down  the 
'  jsain-mast:  the  captain  an4  many 
others  on  the  upper  deck  were  at 
once  knocked  downi  .on  the  mid* 
die  deck  the  same  efiect  was  pro* 
dnced,  yet  in  either  case  no  lives 
^ere  lost.  Immediately  columns. 
of  smoke  rose  from  the  hold 
dbrough  every  aperture.    In  this 


emergency  the  thickness  of  ijie 
smoke  became  such  as  to  prevent 
further  respiration.  AU  rushed  on 
deck  in  confusion«^the  lightning 
9till  bursting  forth,  so  that  the 
whole  sea  appeared  like  a  furnace. 
Here  was  one  of  the  most  distress^ 
ing  scenes  that  ever  was  witnessed; 
the  most  of  v^e  people  half  nakedv 
and  it  beip^  impracticable  to  re- 
turn for  their  clothes,  and  with  no 
more  of  the  neccjs^aries  of  life  than 
would  be  required  .for  about  two 
days  si^bsistenqe.  In  this  state  we 
contin. ued  till  next  day  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  brig  Poacher^ 
captain  M^l(:olm,  appeared  in 
sight,  ^nd  ultin^ately  saved  our 
lives.  The  last  boat  had  scarcely 
reached  the  briff  when  the  3olon's 
mizenrmas^  feVTby  the  boards  and 
the  iti^p-mast  /pl\pwed  in  about 
half  an  hour  after-  At  this  time 
the  flaipes  had  burst  out  in  every 
directioz^  so  that  Providence  had 
sent  ^is  vessel  to  our  aid  at  a  most 
criticaji  moment.  So  great  a  nuoi- 
ber  Off  persons.being  ^oded  to  those 
already  onboard  thpPoacherssbjS 
having  before  seven  pa^sengexvit 
became  necessary  to  make  for  die 
Western  Islands,  for  water  and 
provisions.  We  arrived  at  Fayal 
on  the  1st  May,  where  every  at- 
tention was  paid  to  our  wants  hf 
Mr.  Dabney,  the  American  coesuL 
and  other  persons,  particularly' 
Messrs.  Searle,  Parker,  Bayley^ 
and  Correa." 

Three  of  the  Solon's  passenfiecs 
here  went  on  board  t6«  shi|i  Nor^ 
folk,  for  London;  seven -pf.  tbfi 
passengers  and  crew  on  board  £he 
schooner  Prudence,  Legc^et,  for 
Halifax.;  and  the  remaincfor  have  ' 
arrived  in  this  port  in  the  Poacher* 

The  Solon  had  a  cargo  on  board 
valued  at  nearly  200,000/.,  includ- 
ing about  90,000/,  worth  of  dirun. 
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— She  was  a  fine  ship  newly  cop-  Earl  of  Marchmont 

pered.      .  Rosebery 

SCOTS  PEERS*  ELECTION.  — —   GlaSgOW 

At  Holy roodhouse,  the  election  Hopetoun 

of  1 6  noblemen  to  represent  the  Viscount  Artuthnot 

Scots  peerage  in  the  ensuing  par-  Lord  Forbes 

liament,  the  following  were  duly  —  Saltoun 

returned: —  —  Gray 
Peers*  pames.               No,  of  votes,  ■  Sinclair 

Duke  of  Roxburgh    48  — -  Torphichen 

Marquis  of  Queensberry. ...  54  .  Blantyre 

Tweddale 56  Colville  of  Culross 

—  Lothian. 57  ■  Napier 

EarlofErrol 56  Reay 

Home   56  ■  Elibank 

—  Kellie    54  Belhaven 

Balcarras 56  — —  Rollo. 

-^—  Rosebery. 54  Of  the  truth  of  the  following 

Viscount  Arbuthnot 45  facts  we  are  assured  upon  the  tes- 

Lord  Forbes   51  timony  of  credible  eye-witnesses : 

Saltoun 1  ,.55  — A  short  time  since  a  poor  wo- 

— —  Gray 53  man  died  at  Dunbar.     She  had 

-*—  Sinclair 50  lived  in  a  house  by  herself,  and 

■  Colville  of  Culross  . .  47  during  her  latter  illness  had  been 

—  Napier 51  waited  on  by  some  of  her  neigh- 
Unsuccessful  Candidates.  hours,  who  relieved  each  other  by 

Earl  of  Caithness 3  turns    in   administering    to   her 

. Selkirk  ; 13  wants.     She    suffered  but    little 

Lord  Reay 26  bodily  pain  ;  but  appeared  to  la- 

■  ■       Belhavfcn 36  hour  under  a  great  mental  oppres- 

The  following  peers  personally  sion,    frequently    talking     in'co- 

attended  and  gave  their  votes  :  herently,  and  complaining  of  be- 

the  rest  sent  proxies  or  signed  ing  disturbed  by  the  crying  of  chil- 

lists : —  dren  and  the  rocking  of  cradles. 

Duke  of  Roxburgh  ^  The  expenses  of  her  funeral  wefe 

Marquis  of  Queensberry  paid  from  a  charitable  fund  5  and 

-_, —  Tweddale  her  effects  exposed  to  public  sale. 

■■  Lothian  These  consisted  of  a  bed,  two  old 

Earl  of  Caithness  chairs,  and  a  large  chest.     On 

■  .  Cassillis  opening  the  chest,-  the  bystanders 

■  Moray  were  horrified  by  finding  sewed 
■        Home  up  in  a  bag  the  skeletons  of  two 

^—  Kellie  infants  ;  and  the  skull  of  a  third 

.  Elgin  was  discovered   sewed  into  the 

—  Findlater*  straw  bed  on  which  the  woman 
-^  Northesk  had  slept.     The  matter  immedi- 

I    ■    Balcarras  ately  underwent  every  possible  in- 

*  A  protest  was  entered  by  the  earl  of  Rosebery  against  the  vote  of  the  earl  of 
Findlater,  on  account  of  his  not  being  duly  qualified. 

vestigation 
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vestigatton  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, but  without  eliciting  any  fur- 
ther df  SCO  very  ;  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  accounting  for  the 
shocking  scene  before  them,butby 
supposing  that  the  infantshad  been 
the  oflFspnng  of  the  unhappy  wretch 
deceased,  by  whom  they  must  have 
been  inhumanly  murdered. 

An  entirely  new  source  of  trade 
to  the  West  Indies  has  very  re- 
cently been  opened  by  the  inven- 
tion and  erection  of  a  mill  for 
carding  and  cleaning  old  blartkets, 
however  dirty  and  ragged,  into  a 
comfortable  stuffing  for  bed-tick- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  negro  po- 
pulation of  the  islands. — Thus, 
an  article  which  has  hitherto  been 
thrown  away  as  totally  useless, 
or  of  very  trifling  value  indeed, 
will  now  readily  produce  from 
6iA  to  Sd,  per  pound  to  the  collect- 
ors who  perambulate  the  streets. 

A  roller  pump,  on  an  improved 
principle,  for  which  a  patent  has 
been  obtained,  is  erected  at  Wor- 
cester, for  the  purpose  of  raising 
water  from  the  river  Severn  into 
a  large  basin  of  the  Worcester  ca- 
nal, where  it  throws  up  900  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  through 
a  ten-inch  bore. 

So  intense  was  the  heat  of  the 
sun  on  Saturday  morning,  the  13th 
June,  at  Taybach,  Glamorgan- 
shire, that  a  gate-post  within  a 
short  distanceof  Mr.  Philip  Jones's 
house  was  actually  set  on  fire,  and 
partly  consumed  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  average  of  six  thermome- 
ters in  the  sun,  at  two  o'clock  on 
Friday,  was  144  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  two  degrees  above  fever 
heat.— Thermometer  in  the  shade, 
northern  aspect,  87  deg. — ditto, 
southern  aspect,  88  degrees. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Usher,  the  cbwn 
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at  the  Cobourg  theatre,  under- 
took to  go  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge  to  Wesminster  Bridge  in  a 
washing-tub  drawn  by  four  geese. 
He  started  with  the  tide  at  half- 
past  one,  and  accomplished  this 
singular  wager  in  one  hour.  An 
immense  number  of  persons  wit- 
nessed the  undertaking,  when,  af- 
ter completing  it,  he  sailed  to 
Cumberland  Gardens,  and  there 
offered,  for  a  wager  of  100  gui-  ' 
neas,  to  return  from  thence  through 
the  centre  arch  of  London  Bridge : 
but  no  person  would  accept  the 
challenge. 

DREADFUL  SUICIDES. 

Friday  an  inquest  was  held  at 
the  sign  of  the  Feathers,  Dean- 
street,  Westminster,  before  An- 
thony Gell,  Esq.  coroner  for  the . 
city  of  Westminster,  on  the  body 
of  Ann  Carpenter,  aged  36,  whose 
death  was  caused  by  her  own  act, 
in  jumping  over  the  Pagoda  bridge 
in  St.  James's  Park. 

Ann  Awger  sworn. — I  am  wife 
of  William  Awger,  a  corporal  in 
the  1st  regiment  of  life  guards : 
I  have  been  separated  these  two 
years  past  from  my  husband  ;  the 
deceg.sed  and  I  were  school-fellows 
together  ;  her  husband  was  an  of- 
ficer's servant ;  the  deceased  had 
been  abroad,  and  I  did  not  see  her 
for  five  or  six  years  until  last  Sun- 
day week,  when  she  was  walking 
along  Sloane-street,  and  we  met 
by  chance,  and  have  been  ever 
since  constantly  together.  On  un- 
bosoming our  misfortunes  to  one 
another  we  found  we  exactly  cor- 
responded, which  caused  us  to  live 
together ;  the  deceased  had  three 
children,  all  off  her  hands :  during 
the  time,  we  parted  with  all  the 
things  we  had  to  procure  a  living; 
the  deceased  told  me  that  her  trou- 
bles were  so  great  that  she  would 

go 
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go  and  take  leave  of  herchildreny 
who  were  at  Lewishaniy  and  she 
would  then  ^rown  herself.  I  be- 
ing in  the  same  kind  of  troubk* 
agreed  to  accompany  her,  and 
would  do  the  same.  ,  I  went  with 
her  to  Lewisham,  and  c)n  our  re- 
turn we  went  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
and  were  shaking  hands  before  we 
threw  ourselves  in,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  appearance  of  a  man. 

[Here  the  witness,  who  is  a 
good  looking  woman,  was  so  af- 
^cted  that  she  burst  into  tears. 
The  coroner  exhorted  her  to  re- 
flect on  the  magnitude  of  her 
crime,  and  exert  herself  for  die  fu- 
ture to  think  of  her  God,  and  pur- 
sue a  better  course  of  life.] 

Witness  continued-— On  Friday 
night  we  proceeded  to  W.estmin- 
ster-bric^d  to  drown  ourselves; 
but  not  being  able  to  climb  upon 
the  balustrade,  we  went  round  to  the 
steps  at  the  water  side ;  she  took 
off  her  cap  and  bonnet,  got  into  a 
boat^and  would  have  jumped  over, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  man  who 
perceived  our  intention  and  fol- 
lowed us.  The  deceased  then  told 
me  she  would  take  me  to  a  better 
place,  and  took  me  to  the  Pagoda 
bridge  in  St.  James's  Park.  We 
proceeded  thither ;  but  not  being 
able  to  get  in  at  Storey's  Gate,  the 
deceased  took  me  round  anoth^ 
way.  When  we  got  to  the  bridge,  I 
said,  «<  Now,  Ann,  let  us  sav  our 
prayers  before  we  do  it."  She  re- 
fused, and  we  then  proceeded  to 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  (witness 
drowned  in  tears)  ;  it  was  then  a 
quarter  past  ten  o'clock ;  we  shook 
hands,  and  proposed  that  one 
should  go  to  one  side  and  the  other 
to  the  opposite  side ;  we  then  got 
on  the  battlements^  and,  as  I  had 
One  leg  over,  the  sentry  ran,  and, 
kymg  hold  of  me,  prevented  me 


jumping  in  at  tlie  sane  time ;  the 
deceased  threw  herself  head  fore* 
most  into  the  water ;  I  heard  the 
splash  after  I  was  saved ;  I  looked 
over  the  bridge,  and  saw  the  de- 
ceased struggling  in  the  water; 
I  had  previously  proposed  to  the 
deceased  to  commit  the  act  in  the 
Serpentine  River,  so  that  my  has* 
band,  who  would  be  close  by,  might 
see  me  after  I  was  dead.  We  speat 
the  whole  of  the  day  in  Covent- 
Garden,  and  there  spent  half  Jt 
crown  in  victuals  and  drink.  We 
were  crying  out  "  Burdett  for 
ever !"  but  were  not  drunk. 

Coroner. — "  Do  you  think  the 
deceased  knew  what  she  was  do- 
ing, or  do  you  think  she  was  in  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  yourself? 
You  seem  to  be  in  a  peirect  state 
of  mind  ?'*— A.  «  I  don't  think 
that  either  of  us  could  be  in  our 
proper  mind  at  the  time>  to  think 
of  such  an  act— 'We  were  very  dull 
till  we  had  something  to  drink* 
We  were  broken-hearted  all  the 
day.  The  deceased  made  me  no 
answer  when  I  desired  her  to  say 
her  prayers.  We  did  not  look  for 
any  work«  I  proposed  locking 
for  work  in  the  Garden,  but  the  de- 
ceased was  above  it ;  but  advised 
that  we  should  go  into  the  streets 
for  our  living,  which  I  refused* 
She  fretted  verv  much  after  her 
husband*  My  husband  behaved 
very  ill  to  me ;  he  only  allowed 
me  2f.  a  day,  though  he  sometimes 
earns  SQr.  a  week  as  a  rough  rider» 
and  has  several  scholars/' 

Coroner. — **  Did  you  not  think 
of  the  next  world  ?"— «  No  t  '•e 
only  thought  that  we  should  leave 
a  troublesomeand  miserable  world 
where  we  were  starving.  The  de» 
ceased  said,  that  sir  Rid)ardCroft» 
who  was  a  sensible  man,  made 
%WAJ.  with  himsdf  swith  impa- 

nity. 
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nity,  and  why  not  they  ?— Don't 
think  they  were  at  the  time  in 
their  proper  senses." 

Daniel  Hammon  sworn. — 
**  About  half-past  tenr  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  night,  I  was  sentry  on 
the  Pagoda  bridge,  and  observed 
two  women  come  on  the  bridge, 
and  speaking  in  an  agitated  man- 
ner, and  shaking  hands.  The  de- 
ceased said  to  last  witness,  "  Go 
you  to  that  side,  and  I'll  go  to 
this,"  which  they  accordingly  did, 
when  the  deceased  threw  herself 
from  the  brid^  into  the  water, 
and  I  then  laid  hold  of  the  last 
witness  as  she  was  about  to  throw 
herself  over.  I  afterwards  heard 
the  deceased  making  a  noise  in 
the  water,  and  cry  out,  *  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  my  poor  chil- 
dren !'  Could  not  go  to  her  assist- 
ance,  as  the  last  witness  said  she 
vras  determined  to  drown  herself, 
and  would  have  jumped  in  if  I  had 
not  kept  hold  of  her ;  the  deceased 
was  a  fine-looking  woman." 

The  jury,  which  consisted  of - 
twenty  persons,  returned  a  verdict 
— 7^i&tf/  the  deceased  drowned  her' 
self 9  being  at  the  time  the  died  in  a 
state  of  lunacy. 

Same  day  an  inquest  was  held 
at  Islington,  on  the  body  of  Wil- 
liam Butcher,  aged  28,  found  on 
Saturday  in  the  Mew  River  with 
his  hands  and  legs  tied.  A  card 
with  his  name  and  address,  and 
threepence,  were  found  in  his 
pocket.  From  the  evidence  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deceased  had  for- 
merly kept  a  shop  in  the  oil  and 
colour  trade  in  RatclifF  Highway, 
and,  having  failed,  became  a  por- 
ter to  a  broker  in  the  City  Road. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  do 
the  work  required  of  him  in  this 
situation,  and  was  discharged.  Be- 
ing destitute  of  employment^  and 
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his  family  in  great  distress,  he  ma- 
nifested occasionally  great  agita- 
tion of  mind  and  lowness  of  spirits. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  he  was  found  dead  his  fa- 
mily had  no  food,  and  he  no 
means  of  procuring  it.  Before  he 
left  home  he  kissed  his  wife  and 
children,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
said,  he  would  not -return  till  hfr 
got  some  kind  of  employment  to 
procure  them  bread.  After  going 
out  of  the  room  he  returned  again^ 
and  kissed  them  a  second  time^ 
and  then  tore  himself  away  in  the 
greatest  agitation ;  he  had  five* 
pence  when  he  left  home,  and  it  is 
supposed  he  gave  twopence  of  it 
for  the  rope  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  tie  himself.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of^^Insanitj, 

SHOAL  OF  WHALBS. 

Bitract  from  a  letter  dated 
Stomoway,  80th  June  1818. 

**  On  Monday  week  a  shoal  of 
whales  was  discovered  coming 
into  this  bay  ;  all  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  place  immediately  turn* 
ed  out,  upwards  of  50  in  number, 
with  more  than  300  men  on  board. 
After  some  time  they  formed  a 
line  behind  the  shoal,  and  by 
throwing  stones,  and  making  a 
loud  noise,  gradually  wore  them 
into  the  inner  harbour,  on  one  side 
of  which  the  town  stands.  Here 
the  leader  soon  went  on  shore,  and 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  rest. 
The  whole  were  in  a  short  time 
killed  or  secured,  to  the  number  of 
206f  great  and  small,  the  largest 
about  22  feet  long,  the  smaUest 
about  eight.— They  are  of  the 
species  known  by  the  name  of  calU 
ing  or  hottlenose  whale,  the  former 
name  from  the  piteous  howling 
the  poor  animal  makes  when  he  is 
attacked.  For  two  or  three  hours 
the  struggle  and  exertion  lasted, 
(E)  you 
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you  may  conceive  what  s^  scen^  of 
aeUe  and  blooilshed— -the  whole 
population  of  the  place  ekb^r  as* 
sistja^  OF  beholding  th^  cppb^  ; 
ii^  a  httle  narrow  bay  not  half  the 
size  of  oi^e  of  your  Leith  docks, 
the  water  was  coinpletely  tinged 
with  blpod»  and  the  roaring  of  the 
animals  was  such»  tba^  the  people 
ss^y  they  were  not  able  to  hear 
eaeh  other  speak. for  some  time* 
The  fishes  were  in  general  easily 
ktliedy  bqt  it  was  reipafked  that 
those  with  yoi|pg  retaiqed  the  vital 
4^pafk  mufb  longer  th^n  theothes^. 


The  beach  i^  now  covered  vitb 
cpiTup^ing  carcases,  which  af<e 
towed  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  tixn^ 
will  permit ;  there  is  not  sufficient 
agricultural  energy  to  turn  then 
to  the  proper  purpose.  The  whole 
c^pluie  was  sqld  on  Wednesday 
for  about  SQQ/.  to  be  divid(fi4 
»mppg  the  boats  that  tqpk  them. 
This  morning  another  shoal :made 
its  appearaqce,and  I  was  hopeful 
ojf  being  in  a^.as  extraordinary  a 
dentil  as  a  spprtsman  ever  saw* 
but  the  flocK  took  another  dip 
rectiqn." 


T»B  Ifl^T  OF  THB  ROY  Alf  NAVY,  COR^BCTEP  TO  THB  30x41  JUM^  COIU 
TAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  O^FLCERSy  VfZ*  :— 

Admiral  of  th^  fleet • » •« • . «r ••  %.^  •  •  1 

{Red..»..«»...«.18 
White ^•^.•17 
B}ue^....^.«f^..l8..«,..     2  m^]f^f^ 

/•Red ,..,-.23 

Vkoradmiral^ofthe  V  White'...t.».«».i8 

LBlvifu., ^.^^t'f  *ld...»«.     2  empIoyecU 

{Red«.«. ^»2^»,«.,,  1  employed. 
White  • «.,25^.,,,.  6  employed. 
Blue,, ««.,23 2  employed. 
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Sap^iannufLtf^  rear-admirals. ,  •  • . , ,  ^ « « , ,  25 

Superannuated  and  retired  capuins 29 

Captains    •«,».,,.«••, ^ ...,S5S  . 

Cmim^der^.  ••«•••«..,••«••«..• 789  « 

I^ieu««n^t«^r»riredwith^heraakofc^na-"l    og 

IJQuienaiit^. ,c. • •« ,.«•••««  599Q 

MmMfs for  service  .».^«,.*,»«...^ 645 

jTi^y^ci^Qs, «    .i.  • « «.  •«■'»'• . •  •:«  V •  •-* »•  •  •  •  •  jlo 

Sor^nsfor  service:. ••  c •  < ••^« •  •  934 

iVssistaiit  surgeons*.  «•••.•»•»«  •^.^•^••867 
Ulispensers   ••..•«^«.,«,,,^.,.««.»^«^...«.19 

Hofipitalrinates  ...•«•••••«•.« •«••••  6 

Parsers  «,. .•....•••..•••865 

Cbfiplaiiis ^•. •..^••,•••51 


15 


.65  emplojBi. 
,34  employe^. 


»«,^,S85,  eiiiployed. 
r..«.  H2  en:\plQye4« 

»■• »-%  ivv  empioj^s^* 


.«..,•  122  employe^. 
.•••.,30  empk>^4* 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 

The  place  which  the  allied  so* 
vereigns  have  selected  as  the  place 
of  holding  the  royal  and  imperial 
congress,  is  a  large,  hand&ome, 
and  once  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Germany^  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, and  is  included  in  the  new 
territorial  acquisitions  of  Prussia. 
It  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
dty,  and  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne was  so  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  that  he  chose 
it  for  his  residence.  He  is  interred 
in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
•where  his  sword^  belt,  and  a  vo- 
lume of  the  four  evangelists  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold 9  all  which 
vere  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors,  are  carefully  preserved. 
Its  mineral  waters  draw  a  great 
number  of  persons  yearly  to  the 
place.  In  1668  and  1748  it  was 
distinguished  by  two  treaties  of 
peace.  It  is  seated  in  a  valley,  and 
it^  castle  stands  on  a  hill,  from 
•wfaich  sixty  towns  or  cities,  the  sea 
and  even  England^  may  be  seen  in 
a  clear  day.  The  city  contains 
thirty  parish  churches,  and  a 
splendid  market-place.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Huns  in  451,  but 
repaired  by  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, who  made  it  his  capital. 

AUGUST. 

IN»IA. 

SHIP  LlirNCHlNTHE  BAST  INDIES. 

^  On  the  8th  of  January  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Calcutta  were  gratified 
by  the  most  magnificent  spectacle 
of  tlie  kind  ever  witnessed  in  that 
country.  The  first  line-of-battle 
ship  built  on  this  river  was  com- 
mitted to  the  waves  from  the  dock- 
wd  of  Messrs.  Kyds  and  Co.  at 
Kidderpore,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  some  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  whom  curiosity 


had  assembled  to  view  this  beauti* 
ful  and  grand  specimen  of  naval 
architecture.  In  honour  of  the 
most  noble  the  governor-generaO, 
she  is  named  the  Hastings.  After 
the  launch  spacious  rooms  were 
opened  in  the  dock-yard,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  very  nume- 
rous and  respectable  assembly  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  invited  to 
partake  of  the  t'Mn  provided  by 
the  committee  ormanagement,  at 
which  the  vice-president  presided. 
Many  toasts  applicable  to  the  oc- 
casion were  drunk,  and  the  day 
passed  in  cheerful  conviviality. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Hastings. 

Ft.  K 
^ength  of  the  gun -deck         176  t 
Breadth  for  measurement         47  3 
Burden  in  tons  1705  0 

This  ship  carries  on  the  lower  gun- 
deck  twenty-eight  32-pounders  ; 
on  the  main  ditto,  thirty  18-poun- 
ders;  on  the  quater-deck  and  fore- 
castle, eighteen  12- pounders;  and 
on  the  poop,  six  42.pounders. 

A  GREAT  GUN. 

In  a  late  Calcutta  paper  we 
perceive  a  description  of  the  great 
gun  which  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  the  fort  of  Agra,  when  it 
surrendered  to  lord  Lake  in  Oc- 
tober 1803.  It  is  called  a  fifteen 
hundred  brass  pounder^  and  weighs 
one  thousand  and  forty-nine 
hundred.  On  tlie  gun  is  writ- 
ten the  following  m  Persian  cha- 
racters : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  Akhber  Shah, 
made  by  Seetul  Pershand,  weight 
1,469 maunds."  Valueofthegun, 
as  old  brass,  at  the  company's 
price,  St.  Rs.  53,400.  Ditto,  do» 
(if  serviceable)  160,200.  Weight 
of  shot  (suitable^  if  made  of  iron, 
1,497  lbs.  6  oz.  Ditto,  if  made  of 
marble,  567* 

The  prize  agents  at  Calcutta 
(£  2)  value 
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value  the  metal  alone  at  100,000 
rupees.  It  was  intended  to  have 
forwarded  it  to  England,  and  with 
that  view  it  was,  after  great  labour, 
^ot  down  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jumna,  but  no  boat  could  be 
found  sufficient  for  its  safe  convey- 
ance to  Calcutta. 

AMERICA. 
rLOATIirG  SHOPS. 

.Many  of  the  families  residing  in 
the  new  settlements  in  America, 
to  the  south  of  the  Gennesse  coun- 
try, on  the  bank  of  the  great  river 
Ohio,  are  supplied  with  shop  goods 
from  vessels  which  navigate  it,  and 
are  fitted  up  with  counters,  shelves, 
drawers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  shops  on  land,  and  as  well 
stored  as  many  of  them  with « 9 11 
kinds  of  goods  that  are  in  demand. 
On  approaching  a  plantation,  while 
they  sail  along  the  river,  a  horn 
or  conch-shell  is  bloWn,  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  arrival,  when  the  plan- 
ters  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters repair  to  these  floating  shops, 
and  select  such  things  as  they  re- 
quire ;  and  make  payment  in  the 
produce  of  their  plantations,  such 
as  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  dried  ve- 
nison, the  skins  of  wild  animals,  &c. 
The  shop-keeper  having  disposed 
of  his  goods  in  his  way,  returns 
home  with  the  produce  he  has  col- 
lected, and  again  renews  his  stock, 
and  procceas  on  anoth^er  voy- 
age. 

FRAVCS. 

The  most  conspicuous  article  in 
the  French  papers,  which  have  ar- 
rired  to  Thursday  last,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  labour 
attending  the  conveyance  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  Quatre 
from  the  Pont  des  Arts  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  over  which  short  distance  it 
requiVed  the  strength  of  sixty-eight 
liorses  during  four  hours,   from 


five  on  Monday  morning  until  nine, 
to  transport  the  weighty  monu- 
ment. 

The  ceremonies  which  took  place 
at  Paris  on  St.  Louis's  day  form 
the  principal  subject  of  intelligence 
in  the  French  journals  of  the  27th 
inst.  The  number  of  military 
under  arms  on  this  grand  occasion 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000. 
The  French  princes,  of  every 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
attended  on  horseback,  the  king's 
carriage  from  the  Thuilleries,  by 
the  Rue  de  la  Paiz  and  along  the 
Boulevards,  to  the  Pont  Neof. 
There,  his  majesty  being  seated 
on  a  throne,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  which  were  placed  the  diplo- 
matic body  and  the  French  autho- 
rities, the  statue  of  Henri  Quatre 
was  unveiled  amidst  the  loud 
and  universal  acclamations  .of  the 
people.  This  monument,  to  the 
memory  of  the  most  illustrious  of ' 
the  Bourbon  race,  was  erected,  as 
is  well  known,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription throughout  the  French 
monarchy :  the  marquis  Barbe  de 
Marbois,  therefore,  president  of 
the  committee  of  subscribers,  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  in  an  appro- 
priate oration,  complimentary  both 
to  the  deceased  hero  and  to  his 
living  descendant,  when  the  king 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  gift 
in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  feeling.  The  day  was  closed 
by  a  general  illumination.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  this  great  fes- 
tival, his  grace  taking  post  with 
the  British  embassy. 

The  review  which  is  about  to  be 
made  of  the  allied  forces  is,  with 
natural  eagerness,  denominated  by 
the  French  "  La  revue  de  depart  J* 
The  troops,  however,  it  has  been 
surmised,  will  re-occupy  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  their  old  cantonments^  until 
tlie  decision  of  the  approaching 
congress  shall  be  formally  promul- 
gated as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  their  return  home. 

On  Friday  the  thermometer  at 
the  Observatory,  in  a  northern 
aspect,  at  half-past  12,  rose  to  28 
degrees  according  to  Reaumur's 
scale,  which  had  not  happened  at 
Paris  for  ten  years.— Chevalier's 
thermometer,  at  two  o'clock,  was 
as  high  as  2S  degrees  1-lOth. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  number 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scots,  in 
France,  appears  on  the  police, 
books  to  amount  to  62,000,  every 
one  of  whom  is  registered  as  to 
name,  residence,  &c.  and  could  be 
arrested  iu  24  hours.  The  eva- 
cuation of  the  country  by  thearmy 
of  occupation  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  return  of  a  great  proportion  of 
this  emigrant  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  their  expenditure 
amounts  to  50,000/.  a  day  ! 

ITALY. 

We  understand  that  steam  pack- 
ets are  now  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  at  Naples  a  beau- 
tiful packet,  of  240  tons  and  120 
feet  in  length,  was  launched  on 
the  24th  ofJune  last,  intended  to 
sail  from  Naples  to  Palermo.  The 
steam  engine  for  the  above  vessel 
was  sent  from  hence  ;  it  lias  been 
constructed  by  Messrs  Ha^ue  and 
Topham,  after  the  principles  of 
Messrs;  Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

METBOROLOGT. 

One  of  those  showers  which  in 
timesof  ignor^ce  and  superstition 
would  have  been  considered  super- 
natural and  ominous,  fell  on  the 
1 4th  of  last  March  in  Naples  and 
Calabria.  M.  Sementini  has  given 
an  account  of  this  red  rain,  which 
the  people  called  blood  and  fire,  as 


it  impressed  their  imaginations. 
The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and 
much  thunder  and  lightning  ;  the 
sky  overcast  with  a  dismal  redness* 
On  analysing  the  earthy  matter 
held  in  solution  by  the  rain-drops, 
and  which  gave  them  this  appear- 
ance, it  was  found  to  be  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  2*07  specific  gravity.  Its 
component  parts  were  si  lex  33, 
alumine  15'5,  lime  11 '5,  chrome 
],  iron  14*5,  carbonic  acid  9,  loss 
15*5,  which  was  found  to  be  a 
combustible  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol,  leaving  on  combustion  a 
residuum  of  charcoal. 

ANCIENT  ART. 

It  appears  from  the  foreign 
prints,  that  arrangements  ^re  now 
making  at  Rome  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  an  apparatus  to  fish  in  th& 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
some  of  the  sculptural  and  other 
vestiges  of  ancient  art  which  once 
adom.ed  that  celebrated  city.  It 
is  astonishing  that  this  speculative 
process  has  remained  so  long  un- 
attended to,  though  so  often  press- 
ed  on  the  attention  of  the  Papal 
government. 

An  article  dated  Naples,  16th 
ultimo,  expatiates  on  the  benefits 
derived  to  that  kingdom  from  the 
monetary  system  recently  establish- 
ed by  royal  ordinance,  under  which 
thesilvercoinhasbecoraethestand- 
ard  of  value,  to  the  exclusion,  or 
rather  in  disregard,  of  gold,  which 
elsewhere  operates  as  the  standard. 
The  Neapolitan  writer  alleges,  that 
in  consequence  of  this  enlightened 
policy,  the  royal  Mint  is  overrun 
with  bullion  in  such  quantities  that 
it  cannot  be  coined  in  time  to  meet 
the  multiplied  demands  for  specie. 

OERMANY. 

Bamberg  f  August  6» 

We  have  received  circumstan- 
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tial  details  of  die  new  sect  which 
was  formed  some  time  ago  in 
Saxony,  the  fanaticism  of  which 
occasioned  lately  a  frightful  assas- 
sination. This  sect  is  established 
principally  in  the  circles  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Misnia;  it  pretends  to  ob- 
serve with  the  greatest  rigour  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  reject  the  New,  to  destrof 
all  those  who  do  not  follow  the 
same  system,  and  to. proclaim  the 
regeneration  of  tlie  whole  human 
race.  It  teaches  and  adopts  a  great 
number  of  superstitious  tenets,  and 
amongothers,  thinks  that  it  merits 
the  favour  of  God  by  inflicting 
tortures  on  men  and  animals.  The 
principal  leader  of  the  sect  is  one 
KIoos,  a  tailor,  who  has  been  con* 
ttnually  going  about  near  Leipsic, 

f  reaching  his  dangerous  doctrines, 
leheld  numerous  meetings  in  the 
open  air  ;  he  then  preached  in  the 
villages^  and  inspired  his  fanati* 
cisminto  a  great  multitude  of  per- 
sons. This  sect  would  not  perhaps 
have  excited  so  much  public  at» 
tention,had  it  not  been  for  its  most 
iiery  partisans,  the  miller  Fischer 
of  Beyersdorff  and  his  wife,  who 
committed,  from  their  fanaticism, 
a  murder  under  horrible  circum- 
stances. The  leader,  Kloos,  had 
been  ihstilling  his  principles  into 
them  for  several  days*  They  were 
before  persons  of  excellent  charac- 
ter I  but  after  remaining  for  some 
days  on  their  knees  in  the  open  air 
without  taking  any  nourishment 
but  a  few  roots,  they  believed  them- 
selves called  upon  to  make  sacri- 
fices. They  declared  that  they  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  bury  some 
children  alive  ;  but  happily  they 
"were  unable  to  execute  this  fret- 
ful project.  A  servant  called  Flor 
arrived  at  their  mill  at  the  instant 
when  the  fury  of  Fischer  and  his 


wife  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  exaltation.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  a  victim  whose  sacri* 
fice  would  be  agreeable  to  God. 
They  assassinated  him  in  a  horri- 
ble manner,  cutting  off  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  then  beginning  im« 
mediately  to  sing  and  pray* 

A  young  miller  for  whom  they 
had  reserved  the  same  fate  escaped 
from  their  hands  by  flight.  He 
described  what  passed«-**the  mtUer 
and  his  wife  were  arresled*^cy 
boasted  of  the  deed  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  declared  to  the  jud^fe 
appointed  to  draw  up  their  indict- 
9ient^  that  God  had  given  them  a 
commission  to  exterminate  all 
those  who  would  not  profi»s  their 
doctrines,  because  they  were  cfail* 
dren  of  the  Devil.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  these  principles  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  those  which 
the  famous  Foeschl  professed  the 
last  year  in  Austria.  It  is  likewise 
known  that  other  Amatios  of  the 
same  sect  projected  fresh  assassi- 
nations. As  soon  as  the  report  of 
this  event  was  carried  to  DresdcOf 
the  government  took  measures 
adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
Troops  were  dispatched  to  take 
military  possession  of  all  the  vil* 
lages  where  thefanatics  were  esta« 
bltshed.  Informations  were  taken 
against  those  who  excited  Kloos» 
for  it  is  said  he  received  his  in- 
structions from  persons  who  b&> 
longed  to  a  better  class  of  society. 
As  soon  as  Kloos  heard  they  were 
in  search  of  him,  he  took  to  flight; 
but  he  was  seized  in  the  city  of 
Meissen»  and  has  been  for  some 
days  in  prison. 

At  Munich  there  prevails  a  sin- 
gular custom  :—**  Every  cUld 
found  begging  in  the  streets  is  ar« 
rested  and  carried  to  a  charitable 
esublishmeat.  The  moment  he 
enters 
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enters  the  bpsphal,  and  befbrche 
is  cleaned  and  gets  ^e  tie w  clothes 
intended  for  him»  Ms  porthitt  is 
painted  in  ins  ragged  dress,  and 
precisdy  as  lie  v^as  found  begginj^. 
When  his  edocation  is  finished  in 
ttie  hospital)  this  portrait  is  given 
to  faim,  and  hie  promises  byan  oath 
to  keep  it  all  his  life,  in  ord^r  that 
he  may  be  nentiiided  of  the  abject 
condttidh  frtkn  \irhich  hie  had  been 
r^imed,  and  of  the  obligations  he 
oiw^s  totheinstitutibn,  TOich  saVe^d 
him  from  misery,  and  ^are  hrth 
the  mtidis  by  >l^hich  he  rs  enabled 
to  avt>id  it  in  future.*' 

HkrvtiAL  imso'Mt's'on. 
Thef6llo^iirpextraor<Enary  fact 
h  narrated  in  the  Bamberg  Ga« 
dtette.  Mi*.  Agricola,  at  Golnitz 
.  ih  AKenberg,  has  in  fats  garden 
an  apple-tree,  which  in  th^  ye^r 
lf)16  bore  9^S  sorts  of  apples  and 
other  fruits ;  in  feet,  the  tree  has 
tm  it  above  SOO  sorts,  but  thoseliast 
grafted  hate  not  yet  bohie.  'thh 
gentlietnan  has  e^ctted  this  curi- 
osity, for  his  amusement,  by  inocu- 
lating and  grafting,  and  has  list- 
ened to  every  branch  a  littlie  board 
with  the  nime  of  the  sdrt  of 
skpples  it  bears.  The  tree  has  a 
strange  appearance,  from  the  va- 
rious ^pes  and  colours  of  the 
leaves,  blossoms  and  fruitis.  Rome 
years  a^o  theRus^n^  bivduadced 
near  this  tree,  and  wer6  s6  sur- 
prised at  the  sttange  shaf^e  of  it^ 
and  the  number  of  littlb  boards, 
that  diey  did  not  injure  it,  though 
they  cut  down  other  fruit-trees 
fdr  fire-^ood. 

Gottliigen^  Aug.  IS. 
All  the  native  students  of  our 
university,  and  all  the  foreign 
students  on  the  foundation,  have 
resumed  the  course  of  their  stu- 
dies.    A  considerkble  portion  of 


thfe  students  from  foreign  coan- 
trieshavelrfltheunrversity.  There 
are  sonie  of  the  latter  who  wait 
for  the  deciaon  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  and  the  result  of 
this  affair  generally.  The  royal 
cbmihissioner  exerts  all  possible 
zeal  in  accelerating  the  feial  ad-« 
Justment,  which  there  is  no  doubt: 
will  be  favotlraWe  to  our  to«^. 
and  to  our  university. 

A  proclamation  was  p6!st^d  upv. 
bearing  date  August  7»  in  the 
name  and  by  the  special  drderdf 
the  reigni'ng^  dulce  hi  Nassau,  di- 
recting that  all  the  students  of  his 
statte  who  had  quitted  the  univer* 
sity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
drstufbance,  should  retutn  to  it 
Ttrithoct  delay. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  4(h,. 
the  royal  commissioner  makes 
known  that  he  had  ret^ted  in- 
formation that  a  certain  ntnnber- 
of  students  assembled  iat  Witz^* 
hausen  had  uken  upon  diem- 
selves  to  declare  dishbnouf^^^di 
of  their  forei^  fellow-siudents  a^ 
should  reinam  here  and  pursue 
the  courses  of  the  university.  Tile 
proclamation  adds,  that  any  per- 
son who  shalUupport  such  diecla- 
ratioii,  by  insulting  language  dr 
other  personal  injury  or  o&nce, 
or  in  calling  upon  a  foreign  ^tu. 
dent  to  depart  hence,  should  bb 
instantly  arrested  and  handed  over 
to  the  first  authorities  for  severe 
punishment. 

By  another  publication,  dated 
the  8di,  the  royal  commissioher 
declares,  in  confirmation  of  the 
former,  and  in  virtue  of  an  ex- 
ptess  warrant  from  the  minister 
of  the  cabinet,  that  any  person^ 
native  or  forcfign,  whb,  inpursuw 
ance  of  the  declaration  of  Wilzenr- 
hausen,  permits  himself  to  mo- 
l6st  or  insult  the  foreign  students 
(£  4)  remain-* 
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remaining  here,  or  returning  hi- 
ther,  shall  be  forthwith  imprison- 
ed in  a  fortress ;  and  that  any  na- 
tive, guilty  of  acting  in  contra- 
vention of  this  prohibition  of  the 
government,  shall  be  for  ever  et- 
eluded  from  any  employment  in 
the  service  of  the  state. 

Baron  d'Amswald,  minister  of 
state  and  of  the  cabinet,  and  visi- 
tor of  the  university,  arrived  here 
some  days  since,  to  examine  more 
closely  the  state  of.  afiairs,  and 
the  progress  of  inquiry.  The 
penetration  of  that  statesman 
leaves  no  doubt  but  the  ulterior 
xneasnres  that  shall  be  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  this 
seat  of  learning,  will  repair  very 
promptly  the  injury  done  by  mo- 
znentary  disorder. 

Manheimf  Aug.  18. 

Letters  from  Gottingen  an- 
nounce, as  the  final  result  of  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in 
that  city,  that  the  university  has 
lost  near  half  of  its  students,  the 
number  of  whom  js  reduced  from 
1,200  to  about  600.  In  these  600 
are  comprised  all  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  major  part 
of  those  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau. 
The  latter  duchy  not  having  an 
university  of  its  own,  that  of  Got- 
tingen  has  been  marked  out  for  a 
year  as  the  one  where  the  youth 
of  Nassau  should  study.  The 
number  of  foreign  students  who 
have  returned  to  Gottmgen  does 
not  exceed  100. 

Franifort^  Aug,  19. 

We  learn  from  Hanover,  that 
the  first  regiment  of  Hulans  is 
appointed  to  escort  the  emperor 
Alexander  through  that  kingdom. 
They  will  wait  for  his  imperial 
majesty  near  Buxtchude. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  pave- 


ment were  discovered  on  the  17th 
of  July,  at  Laybach  in  Illyria, 
equal  in  beauty  to  that  discovered 
at  Salzbourg  in  1815.  It  is  not 
known  whether  this  pavemerft  be- 
longed to  a  temple,  or  to  any 
other  edifice.  It  was  discovered 
under  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient Capuchin  convent,  which 
has  recently  been  demolished.  It 
appears  that  in  1607^  the  period 
at  which  the  convent  was  erected, 
no  traces  were  seen  of  the  ancient 
edifice. 

NAUTICAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Thursday  forenoon  Mr.  Tren- 
grouse  exhibited  experiments  at 
the  receiving-house  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  on  the  Serpentine 
river,  with  an  apparatus  which 
he  has  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  communication 
between  ships  and  the  shore,  in 
cases  of  shipwreck,  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
and  crew.  Mr.  Trengrouse's 
mode  of  effecting  this  desirable 
object  is,  by  firing  from  the  end 
of  a  musket  a  rocket,  to  which  is 
attached  a  small  line,  and  having, 
after  a  few  trials,  thrown  the  roc- 
ket across  the  river,  a  hawser  was 
drawn  over  by  the  line.  From 
the  hawser,  which  was  fastened 
on  each  side  of  the  river  to  a  tree, 
a  seat,  called  by  Mr.  Trengrousc 
a  chaise  volantCf  was  suspended. 
This  seat  is  rendered  moveable  by 
rollers,  to  which  the  suspending ' 
ropes  are  attached,  acting  on  the 
hawser,  and  an  infirm  person 
might  be  placed  in  it  and  drawn 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  On 
this  occasion  a  man,  properly 
fixed  in  it,  was  drawn  twice  across 
the  Serpentine.  Mr.  Trengrouse 
also,  made  a  successful  trial  of  a 
life-preserving  spencer,  formed  of 
several  pieces  of  cork,,  covered 
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With  linetiy  and  so  constructed  as 
to  give  perfect  facility  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  arms.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  duke  of  Sussex  and  seve- 
ral persons  'of  distinction. 

The  Ga%eiie  de  Sanii  contains 
the  following  interesting  sugges- 
tions to  the  Humane  Society  of 
Paris: — "In  general  death  is 
proved  only  by  symptoms  of  pu- 
trefaction—relief should  be  ad- 
ministered in  all  cases  of  persons 
taken  in  a  lifeless  state  out  of  the 
water,  or  in  a  state  of  lethargy 
from  any  other  cause  until  sym- 
ptoms of  putrefaction  shall  have 
appeared.  In  persons  taken  life- 
less out  of  water  shortly  after  sub- 
xnersion,  the  principle  of  life  is 
not  always  extinct,  but  only  sus- 
pended as  in  cases  of  lethargy. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment, that  several  hours  submer- 
sion in  water  does  not^  always 
cause  death.  The  appearance  of 
a  red,  violet,  of  black  colour  on 
the  face,  coldness  of  the  body, 
and  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  are 
not  decisive  symptoms  of  death.*' 
"  The  following  paragraph  rela- 
tive to  the  American  ship  Guer- 
riere  is  from  the  Hampshire  Tele- 
graph 2— 

«  Cowes^  Aug.  28. 

The  Guerriere  American  fri- 
^te,  commanded  by  captain 
M'Donnough,  with  his  excellency 
George  Washington  Campbell  on 
board,  sailed  on  Tuesday  last. 
This  genlieman  is  appointed  am- 
bassador from  America  to  Russia, 
and  has  on  board  with  him  seve- 
ral cases  of  presents  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  the 
emperor  Alexander;  after  land- 
ing which  at  Cronstadt,  the  Guer- 
riere will  proceed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  join  the  American  squa- 


dron there.  This  ship  has  a  clumsy- 
appearance  ;  her  lower  masts  are 
short  and  of  large  circumference  \ 
her  yards  not  very  square,  and 
her  blocks  are  large ;  her  tonnage 
is  1,550  by  measurement  $  but 
her  equipment  is  most  complete 
and  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  or  aggression.  She  is  re- 
markably clean,  but  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  made  for  mere  show ; 
her  bits  are  extremely  large,  and 
eyery  rope  is  led^through  a  sepa- 
rate block ;  each  has  its  own  be- 
laying pin.  She  mounts  on  her 
main  deck  30  long  ^^-pounders ; 
on  the  quarter-deck  fourteen  4'2- 
pounders  carronades,  and  two 
long  24-pounders;  and  on  the 
forecastle  six  42- pounders  car. 
ronades,  and  two  long  24«-pound- 
ers.  She  has  seven  lieutenants 
and  4*65  men  on  board,  of  whom 
about  SOO  are  BrUish^orn  suijects* 
Thirteen  of  her  men  deserted 
while  she  remained  here,  two  of 
whom  havf  since  entered  on  board 
one  of  the  sloops  pf  war  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  they  hold  out  no 
very,  flattering  inducements  for 
our  seamen  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
In  this  ship  the  most  extraordi- 
nary attention  has  been  paid  to 
her  warfare  qualities :  attached  tp 
every  gun  is  all  the  apparatus,  in- 
cluding lantei:ns,  swords,  pikes, 
and  boarding  caps;  ihe  tackles 
are  rove  through  very  large  shea- 
ved blocks,  which  considerably 
lightens 'the  labour,  and  renders 
the  guns  capable  of  being  worked 
quicker  in  than  our  ships:  the 
trucks  of  the  gun-carriages  are  of 
larger  diameter,  and  the  axle- 
trees  are  much  longer,  and  effec- 
tually prevent  the  guns  from  up- 
setting. Most  of  the  principal 
visitors  in  the .  island  went  on 
board  of  her  during  her  stay,  and 
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the  officers  most  teadilf  aU^wed 
the  skipto  be  viewed.  Shepa«ed 
thtougn  Spithead  at  between  8 
and  9  o'clock  at  ntght,  by  whi^h 
all  saluting  of  the  admiral  at 
Portsmouth  was  avoided.*' 

Tuesday,  some  people  at  work 
in  a  field  between  Arundel  atid 
Chidiester,  hiaving  lighted  a  fire 
fbr  the  purpose  of  making  cea^ 
the  dames  communicated  to  the 
hedge,  andi  i^giug  with  a  rapidity 
which  defied  every  eflFort  to  sub*, 
due  it,  caught  a  fidd  df  com  be- 
lotigihg  to*  Mr.  Hobbs,  consisting 
of  nineteen  acres,  the  ^hole  of 
which  it  traversed  and  conrpktely 
demt>yed.  The  devouring  ele- 
ment pursued  its  course  to  a  field 
adjoining,  covered  with  furze, 
where,  amr  consuming  the  whole^ 
it  finally  ended. 

GfeNBRAL  ELECTION.— ^The  Irtsh 

elifeetiDns  being  now  closed^  we  are 

enabled  to  give  the  following  state* 

znent  of  the  new  members:— 

England,    ...     1^29 

Scotland,    ...      18 

Ireland,      •    •    .      26 

.    Total  hew'toembers,  167 

According  to  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  London  pa* 
pers^  the  Opposition  have  gained 
upon  the  whole  42  new  mem- 
bers: — 

England,    •    •    •     95 
Scotland,    .    •    •       5 
Ireland^      ...       2 
Total  increase  of  the  — *-* 
Opposition,     ^    •      42 
In  Scotland  there  are  11  Op-^ 
position,  and  94  Ministerial  mem- 
bers.    In  Ireland  24  Opposition 
and  76  Ministerial.     Balance  in 
fSivour  of  Ministers  froiti  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  75. 

AAWKRUTPs.— The  following 
li  a  comparative  list  of  bankrupts, 
as  published  in  the  London  Ga- 
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zette,  HI  the  firttt  \ 

Bir  months  <>F 

ISn  and  181B* 

1817. 

January,     .     . 

.     167 

February,  .     . 

.     185 

March,  «     •    i 

.    .     159 

April,    •     • 

.    .    189 

May,      .    .    « 

.     189 

June,     0    .    . 

.     191 

Tbtal  1008 

I8ia 

January^    .    . 

*     100 

February^  .     , 

•     100 

March,  .    . 

.    •      87 

April,    •     • 

.     .     10* 

May,     .    . 

.    .      97 

June,     .    . 

.    .      64 

Tbtal  SSi 
Thus(it  appears,  that  in  the  Btit 
sit  months  of  the  present  yeat 
there  wer6  456  failures  less  man 
were  recorded  in  the  same  period 
of  the  precedmg  year— a  concluM 
sive  proof  df  the  renovated  pt&» 
sperity  of  the  country* 

KZTRfiME  HEAT;— At    tWO    O'- 

clock  on  Wednesday,  a  thermos 
meter  in  the  shade,  a  soudi 
aspect,  in  the  Strand*  was  at  84 
deg.,  and  one  in  the  sun  114  deg.^ 
dittos  bulb  blackened,  122  deg. 
four  feet  from  the  ground. 

THE  w«ATHEa.--The  weather 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Seot- 
Iknd,  m  July,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  month»  was  extremely  hot 
and  dfy,  which  forwarded  ufe 
crops  in  such  an  astonishing  de* 
gree  that  harvest  is  already  com* 
menced  in  the  southern  districfct 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Since- 
diat  period  rains  have  fallen  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  counties  of  Etig^ 
land ;  in  many  places  accomp»^ 
nied  with  severe  storms  of  thon«> 
der,  lightning,  hail,  and  wat^ 
spouts,  which  fortunately  have» 

in 
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in  general^ done  bat  little  damage  i 
that  which  happened  in  Cumber- 
land on  the  l'9th  being  the  most 
aerious  we  have  heard  of»  and  it 
was  chiefly  so  only  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Carlisle.  This  suc- 
cession of  heat  and  moisture  has 
ao  matured  the  growth  of  the 
erops  in  the  lalter  districts,  that 
two  or  three  weeks  of  dry  wea- 
ther would  now  bring  us  a  gene* 
ral  harvest. 

ThefoUowing  circumstance  took 
plaee  on  Wednesdayat  noon.— As 
^e  Emanuel,  Captain  Springal, 
boand  to  Elsinore,  was  sailing  by 
the  Gun*fleet  beacoui  in  the  Swin^ 
(about  16  miles  from  land)  the 
-vessel  was  suddenly  visited  br 
HuUions  of  wasps.;  and  although 
the  crew  kept  sweeping  them  from 
the  deck  and  gun-wale  as  they 
£b11,  they,  were  assailed  widi  suc- 
cessive swarms  for  full  four  hours, 
bdfere  they  entirely  gbt  rid  of 
their  troublesome  guests. 

*  The  total  number  of  Sunday 
scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Jttnd  is  about  550,000,  attended 
by  about  60,000  teachers. 

As  a  proof  of  the  earliness  of 
the  season,  Muirpark  apricots  were 
ripe  at  Muirtown,  near  Inverness, 
on  an  open  stone  wall  on  the  9th 
instant* 

The  marquis  of  Hertford's  gar^ 
dener,  at  Ragley,  cut  early  in  the 
last  month,  m  his  lordship's  pi- 
nery, a  pine  which  weighed  10 
pounds  10  ounces  avoirdupois. 

SAVING    BANKS.-^Up    tO     the 

Si  St  ult.  inclusive>  the  cQmmi&*^ 
sioners  for  the  reduetion  of  the 
national  debt  had  received,  on 
account  of  these  banks,no  less  than 
1,254,021/.  2s.  2</.,  with  which 
had  been  purchased  l,56e,424/« 
three  per  cents. 

In  Sunda,  one  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  the  sand  has  been  lately- 


blown  awayOo  the  depdi  of  near- 
ly 20 feet,  andhas discovered  the 
remains  of  buildings  of  rast  an- 
tiquity, inclosed  by  stone  wall» 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  very  large,  and 
roofed  with  stones  of  a  pr^igiou» 
si^e.  There  are  several  circular 
tumuli,  each  containing  three 
graves,  none  of  which  are  more 
than  4  feet'6  inches  long*  There 
is  not  the  lightest  tradition  thar 
can  throw  any  light  on  these  rery 
interesting  and  curious  remains, 
which  have  yet  beea  but  slightly 
investigated. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  kho^n^ 
that  the  composition  for  killing 
flies,  commonly  called  Jly^wairr, 
is  a  strong  poison  and  very  perni- 
cious to  me  human  constitution. 
A  melancholy  instance  of  iXh  pot« 
sonous  qualities  occurred  at  Pais- 
ley last  Thursday,  A  fine  boy, 
about  three  years  of  age,  having 
swallowed  some  of  it^  died  the 
same  evening  in  gretit  agony. 
The  fly-water  was  supposed  to 
havebeen  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  child,  but  he  climbed  up  oa 
a  chair,  and  by  this  means  got 
possession  of  it* 

SEPTEMBER, 

AMBKICA. 
RAPID  SMIOHATION  TO  CANADAd— 

From  the  25th  to  the  29th  of  June, 
501  settlers  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Quebec  from  Europe.  Thewhcfle 
number  that  bavearrived there  this 
season,  since  the  river  fit.  Law<» 
renoe  has  been  free  of  ice  and  na- 
vigable for  shipping,  is  stated  in 
the  Quebec  Gkzette  at  2S78.  The 
same  paper  informs  us,  that  seve- 
ral thousand  Scotch  Highlanders 
have  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  emigrating  to  Canada, 
and  were  to  haVe  sailed  from 
Greenock  in  the  month  of  May. 

rorv- 
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POPULATION. 

We  find  by  some  valuable  sta- 
tistical tables  in  the  Washington 
City  Gazette,  that  the  state  of 
New  York  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation greatly  beyond  any  other 
state  in  the  Union;  and  from 
having  been  in  numbers  the  Jifth 
in  17SK),  she  is  at  this  time  beyond 
a  doubt  the  firsU  We  shall  give 
these  tables,  which  cannot  but  con* 
Tey  some  surprising  truths  on  this 
subject  pf  the  progress  of  the  west- 
em  country. 

In  the  year  1790  this  state  pos- 
sessed 340, 120  inhabitants. 

In  1800 586,050        do. 

In  1810 959,049       :do. 

A  Washington  paper,  correct- 
ing an  erroneous  account  of  a  man's 
death,  says,  "  We  are  happy  to 
say  major  John  Anderson  is  not 
dead^  he  is  only  married" 

America  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered from  intense  heat  equally  as 
Europe.  A  New  York  paper  of 
the  14th  July  says :  "  The  ther- 
mometer during  the  last  two  days 
has  indicated  a  greater  degree  of 
beat  than  has  been  experienced, 
we  believe,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  At  three  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, the  mercury  stood  in  the 
shade  at  93,  and  at  the  same  hour 
on  Sunday  at  96." 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  city  of  the  Carraccas,  be- 
fore the  earthquake  in  1812,  con- 
tained  about  45,000  inhabitants. 
By  that  calamity  and  the  subse- 
quent and  yet  desolating  war,  its 
population  has  been  reduced  to 
7,000  souls.  The  population  in 
many  other  parts  of  Venezuela  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  from  the 
latter  cause. 

•  Jamaica  Gazettes  to  the  8th  ult, 
have  arrived.     The  island  was  in 


a  healthy  condition  at  that  period. 
The  naval  intelligence  communi* 
cates  numerous  depredations  com- 
mitted in  those  seas  by  the  Insur- 
gent privateers.  A  somewhat  ca- 
rious action  was  tried  in  the  Surrey- 
Assize  Court  of  Jamaica,  against 
the  earl  of  Balcarras,  to  recover 
the  freedom  of  five  persons  de- 
tained in  slavery.  The  grounds 
upon  which  the  plaintiffs  sought  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  were,  that 
they  were  the  descendantsof  ah  In- 
dian woman,  and  by  the  1 4th  Geo. 
II.  cap.  6.  it  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  retain  in  Jamaica,  after  the 
1st  of  June  1741,  any  Indians  or 
their  descendants  in  slavery.  The 
evidence,  however,  which  was 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
claim,  did  not  satisfactorily  sub- 
stantiate it.  It  was  proved,  indeed^ 
that  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
claimants  not  only  was  a  Mulatto 
instead  of  an  Indian,  but  that  she 
never  had  children.  It  is  curious^ 
however,  that  a  female,  named 
Calista  Drysdale  Collier,  stated  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  same  sup- 
posed Indian,  brought  a  similar 
action  and  established  her  freedom 
in  April  Assizes  1817,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  evidence  to  support 
the  case  of  the  defendant, the  same 
witnesses  not  having  been  obtain^ 
as  on  the  latter  occasion. 

GERMANY. 

(Letter  from  EastFriesland,) 
Srpt.  10. 
It  is  said  that  the  provincial 
Slates  of  East  Friesland  will  shortly 
be  re-established.  The  East  Fries-i 
land  provincial  constitution  isabout 
300  years  old,  and  has  many  excel- 
lencies, though  some  defects  had 
crept    into    the    administration; 
which  it  w^ould  be  proper  to  reme- 
dy ;  but  the  whole  ot  the  ancient 
constitution  is  excellent.  The  three 
estates* 
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estates^  viz.  knights,  burgesses, 
and  peasants^have  equal  rights  and 
equal  duties;  only  if  the  constitu- 
tion is  restored,  the  voting  in  Cii- 
-rir  cannot  well  be  introduced 
again,  because  the  whole  eques- 
trian order  of  East  Friesland  con- 
sists of  only  two  or  three  fannilies, 
and  most  of  the  kniebts'  estates 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  burghers 
and  peasants,  and  the  estates  of  the 
peasants  (or  farmers)  possess  near 
5,000  free  divided  estates  of  the 
£rst  class,  and  near  8,000  smaller 
ones  of  all  kinds.  In  ancient  times 
the  numerous  knights'  fees  and 
noble  estates  were  all  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  Friesland  nobi- 
lity, which  is  quite  di£Ferent  in  mo- 
dem times.  According  to  the  old 
.constitution,  the  East  Friesland 
diet  was  opened  every  year  on  the 
10th  of  May,  for  the  production  of 
the  public  accounts  ;  it  was  held 
with  open  doors^  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  a  royal  commissioner.  The 
revenue  was  levied  at  a  small  ez« 
pense«  The  Prussian  government 
had  a  great  revenue  from  East 
Friesland  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  few  burdens  and  few 
taxes  ;  all  trade  and  every  branch 
of  industry  were  free^  and  the 
country  flourished.  These  good 
times  will  certainly  soon  return, 
and  still  further  promote  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  in  East  Fries- 
land. If  the  Elms  canal  should 
•be  accomplished,  it  would  be  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  East  Friesland. 

RUSSIA. 

SL  Petnsburgf  jfug,  7. 
Daniel  Wheeler,  a  quaker,  di- 
stinguished by  his  good  character, 
religious  way  of  thinking,  and 
kno^edge  of  agriculture^  has  late- 
ly arrived  here  from  England,  in 
^  consequence  of  a  previous  invita^ 


tion.  His  principal  employment 
will  be  to  drain  the  bogs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to 
make  them  fit  for  tillage,  and  to 
dig  the  turf  (or  peat),  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  turned  to  any 
use.  His  majesty  the  emperor  has 
not  only  signified  his  approbation 
of  the  undertaking,  and  assured 
the  said  D.  Wheeler  of  his  favour, 
but  has  also  assigned  him  a  salary 
of  500/.  sterling  per  annum,  and 
the  sum  of  25,000  roubles  for  the 
first  beginning,  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  pioneers  to  dig  ditches,  &c.  ' 
His  majesty  has  confided  it  to  the 
special  care  of  M.  Von  Kosedaco- 
lofF,  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
prince  Galitzin,  minister  of  na- 
tional instruction.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  undertaking  will 
be  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Sheertuss,  Sept,  I. 
Last  night,  rather  before  eleven 
o'clock,  a  most  alarming  fire  broke  ^ 
out  in  the  High  Street,  Blue 
Town,  at  a  linen-draper's  shop,  a 
few  doors  from  Mr.  Millar's  the 
woollen-draper,  which  raged  with 
the  utmost  fury  till  past  one,  when 
its  destructive  progress  was  only 
arrested  by  pulling  down  thehouse 
of  Mr.  Beal,  grocer,  after  it  bad 
destroyed  several  dwellings  and 
caused  much  damage  to  others. 
On  the  first  alarm  of  this  dread- 
ful accident  the  alarm  bells  in  the 
dock- yard  rang;  and  the  Nor- 
thumberland, 74?  guns.  Captain 
Walker,  commenced  firing  guns 
for  the  immediate  assembling  of 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  ships. 
The  military  were  also  underarms 
with  the  greatest  alacrity ,and  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  rendering  every 
assistance.  From  the  contiguity 
of  the  dock-jard,it  was  at  first  con- 
jectured 
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jectured  to  be  there ;  but  although 
large. flakes  of  fire  fell  in  thatplace, 
and  the  fence  that  fronted  the  de- 
vouring element  was  burnt,  yet 
from  the  able  arrangements  of  the 
honourable  commissioner  Boyle, 
who  was  on  the  spot  on  the  first 
alarm, no  injury  whatever  was  sus- 
tained ;  and  much  praise  is  due  to 
the  respective  officers  for  their 
prompt  and  judicious  measmres, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  the  or- 
ders of  the  commissioner  were  exe- 
cuted. No  reason  for  the  acci- 
dent  can  be  assigned ;  and  it  is 
many  years  since  this  town  su£Eer- 
ed  so  severe  a  loss,  although  two 
similar  accidents  have  occurred  in 
the  dock-yard,  to  which  pbtce  they 
were  confined.  The  loss  in  pro^ 
perty  ts  said  to  be  great,  and  will 
be  some  time  felt.  Several  per- 
sons have  been  very  seriously  in^ 
iured,  but  no  lives  aie  stated  to 
have  been. lost. 

DISC07SRY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CE- 
MSTHY  IN  ST.  MARTIN's*1E- 
GRAMD. 

As  the  workmen  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ground  in  St. 
Martin's*le-Grand  which  is  to  form 
the  siteof  thenewpost-ofiicewerea 
day  or  two  ago  removing  the  foun* 
dations  of  some  of  the  old  houses 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  St.  Leo* 
nard's  Fosterlane,they  discovered 
the  roofs  of  some  ancient  vaults. 
As  soon  as  thembbisbon  the  par- 
ticular spot  was  removed,  three 
vaults  were  discovered,  each  cem- 
ZQunicating  with  the  otl^er  by  a 
narrow  passage  or  eallery ;  they 
are  built  chiefly  of  large  square 
bricks,  intennixed  with  «coiie  and 
9ome  flint,  and  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  a  yellow  chalky  earth. 
Thev  are  rather  spacious,  the 
height  being  nearly  nine  feet,  the 


depth  about  eighteen,  and  breadth 
about  six  or  seven.  They  appear 
to  have  been  each  originally  divi- 
ded into  two  compartments.  In 
the  back  part  of  one  of  the  vaoks 
was  found  a  large  qnantity  of  hu- 
man bones,  thrown  promiscuoudy 
together,  as  if  collected  from  dif- 
ferent graves.  In  one  of  them  is 
a  stonecoffin,  rather  short  in  length, 
made  in  the  diape  of  the  ancient 
Go65ns,  square  at  the  head,  and  ii^- 
clining  in  a  tapering  form  towards 
the  feet ;  a  place  is  rather  rudely- 
shaped  for  the  head  of  the  body  to 
rest  upon,  and  the  remains  of  a 
skull  and  some  decayed  bones  are 
in  the  cavity.  Adjoining,  and  in 
the  same  line  with  these  arches*  is 
a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  small 
and  short  stone  shafts,  or  pillan^ 
from  which  spring  semncircnlar 
arches,  intersecting  each  other  at 
equidistant  points,  and  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  skeleton  of  a  struc- 
ture, at  once  simple,  durable,  and 
beautiful.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
intercolumniation  were  evideail|r 
open  when  built,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  a  communication  with, 
other  parts  of  a  building.  The 
floor  of  these  vaults  is  about  20 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment in  Newgate-street,  the  loose  ' 
ground  on  the  same  level  bears  att 
the  appearance  of  having  been  once 
a  cemetery,  from  the  fragments 
and  calcined  pares  of  bones  inier> 
mixed  with  soft  earth  which  are 
observable  in  the  vicinity. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand*was4ni> 
ginally  a  college,  founded  in  the 
year  700  by  Wythred  king  of 
Kent,  and  according  to  Dugdale^ 
in  his  Monasiicon  JngUcanum^  r^ 
built  and  endowed  by  a  noUe 
Saxon  and  his  brother  Edwardm, 
for  a  dean  and  secular  canons  aad 

•  See  **  Swtey  of  tin  MdropoUsy**  by  WiUisim  Brajrle  nd  others,  vol.  III. 
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priests,  and  was-  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin.  The  epithet  le^Gramd-was 
afterwards  added,  on  aocounii  of 
the  ^reat  and  ext^iu>rdlnai7  ptt- 
TilegeSf  paniottlar}^  tlie  danger- 
ous one  of  Sanctmryt  granted  to 
it  by  different  monarchs«  William 
ijie  Conqueror  confirmed  the  en* 
dowments  of  this  house,  and  the 
possession  of  the  lands  given  hj 
the  founders,  to  which  he  added 
«tU  the  moor  land  without  Crip- 
pl^aie,  and  exonerated  its  canons 
from  ail  interference  or  exaction 
of  any  bishops,  archdeacons,  or 
their  ministers.  He  likewise  grant- 
ed them  toe  and  toct  *^  9XiS  ttamy 
^md  a  loti^eti^erM  of  Saxon  ItbeF- 
ties  in  the  most  ample  degree.  His 
4^harter,  sanotioned  by  John  and 
Peter,  two  of  the  pope's  Ic^gates, 
concludes  thus  :««^^  If  any  person 
whatever  shall  presume  to  alter 
any  thin^  hereby  granted,  let  him 
perish  with  Judasr  the  traitor/' 

Henry  HI.  had  the  weakness  to 
confirm  the«emisohtevoiis  charters, 
and  to  e&tendthem  in  eases  of  debt, 
felony^  and  treason:  the  induW 
genee  granted  was  so  obnoxious  to 
,vie  peaceable  citizens,  on  account 
of  the  proieciioin  afforded  to  the 
lowest  sotpt  of  rogues,  ru^ans, 
tbievesy  felons,  and  murderers, 
that  they  were  frequently  compel- 
led to  apply  to  the  go^mment 
for  security -against  this  sanctuary. 
Aaoieatly,  when  this  collage  was 
in  a  flourishing  state>  a  curfew  bell 
was  rung  bete  at  8  o'dock  every 
•ventBe,  and  at  St«  MaryJe-Bow, 
St.  Giles  Cripfdegate,  and  at  AH- 
^aUows  BarkiWf  to  wam  people 
to  Im^  within  £>ors.  Edward  the 
First,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
imachi^  murders,  robberies^  and 
•beal^ng  down  persons  by  certain 
Hectors^  walking  armed  in  tbe 
niglit*^  craicmuided    that    none 


should  be  -so  hardy  as  to  be  found 
wandering  in  the  streets  after  the 
bell  had  sounded  in  St.  Martin's- 
le*Grand.  The  college  was  sur- 
rendered to  king  Edward  theSixth 
in  1548,  and  soon  after  the  church 
was  pulled  down,  and  many  tene- 
ments erected  on  its  site. 

Such  is  the  historical  account  of 
the  ancient  sanctuary  or  edifice 
of  which  these  vaults  appear  to 
have  been  a  part.  The  vaults  in 
which  the  bones  are  found  do  not 
seem  to  be  of  very  ancient  dat^^ 
they  were  probably  formed  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  the  pious  purpose  of  > 
depositing  therein  the  bones  which 
were  exposed  at  the  demolition  of 
the  old  church*  The  fine  asched 
vaulcsupported  by  columns*  which 
we  have  described,  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third. 

There  are,  we  believe,  very  exr 
tensive  vaults  under  parts  of  New- 
gate-street, many  of  theai  used  as 
cellars  by  the  inhabiKaats,  and 
walled  up  for  their  particulair  cei^ 
venience.  From  Aldersgate  to  the 
Old  Bailey  was  onoe  a  line  of  th^ 
residences  of  ourgentry,  and  these 
excavations  are  exactly  in  thiis 
track. 

Lwlithgovf,Sepf.  19* 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that 
in  consequence  of  an  order  frem 
the  barons  of  exchequer^  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  ha^ve  of  late  been 
employed  to  make  repairs  on  the 
most  decayed  partsof  the  royal  pn- 
laee  here,  by  which  means  ^lisno- 
ble  structure  will  in  future  be  keat 
in  a  better  state  of  repair  for  the 
inspection  of  strangers,  of  whom 
a  great  many  constantly  resort 
here  to  see  the  curiosH^  of  the 
place.  The  town  of  Linlithgow 
IS  rendered  memorable  for  f(s 
haf  log  been  tbe  pbce  where  re- 
gent 
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gent  Murray  met  bis  death  from 
thehandsofHamUtonofBothwell- 
haugh»  and  still  more  so  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  having  been  burnt  at 
the  market-cross  during  the  re- 
formation. In  this  palace  did  the 
unfortunate  Mar)*  of  Scotland  first 
see  light ;  and  the  room  where  she 
was  bom  is  still  shown.  In  the 
church  adjoining,  the  apparition 
made  its  appearance  to  James  the 
Fourth,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  predicted  to  him 
while  at  prayers  the  fatal  conse- 
quences  of  that  campaign.  While 
the  workmen  were  removing  some 
rubbish  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  palace,  they  discovered  a  lion 
rampant,  madfe  of  wood,  about  two 
feet  in  length.  It  has  been  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  still  re- 
tains much  of  its  pristine  appear- 
ance, and  is  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, considering  the  very 
great  number  of  years  it  must  have 
lain  buried.  Its  mane,  which  is 
profuse  in  abundance  of  curls,  has 
been  richly  gilt,  and  its  lower  parts 
are  painted  of  a  bright  vermilion. 
In  its  dexter  fore  paw  it  holds  the 
edge  of  a  crown  (said  to  be  an  ex- 
act representation  of  the  Scots 
crown),  as  it  were  in  the  act  of 
placin?  it  on  its  head.  The  hind 
legs  nave  unfortunately  been 
broken  off,  and  a  lone  iron  spike 
is  fixed  in  its  right  side,  by  which 
It  has  most  probably  been  fastened 
to  the  wall.  The  workmen  enter- 
tain ^at  hopes  of  finding  other 
curiosities,  and  they  certainly  have 
great  right  to  be  sanguine  in  their 
expectations,  as  this  palace  was 
most  part  elegantly  furnished  when 
it  was  burnt  by  the  king's  troops 
during  the  rebellion  in  1745,  on 
the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  bad  af- 
forded a  night's  shelter  to  the  Pre* 


tender.  Perhaps  the  Antiquarian 
Society  will  be  able  to  elucidate 
for  what  purpose  this  golden  lion 
has  been  used. 

THE  PAVILION. 

The  plan  for  the  elevation  of 
this  royal  edifice  more  and  more 
develops  itself  every  day.  It  is 
premature  to  anticipate  what  will 
be  the  extent  of  improvements 
which  are  only  in  part  commenced; 
but  while  general  remarks  are 
made  upon  erroneous  calculations^ 
It  becomes  interesting  to  obtain  a 
small  portion  of  information  upon 
the  outline  of  a  royal  structure, 
whioh  will  ultimately  present  an 
external  appearance  or  magnifi- 
cence,  and  exhibit  a  monument  of 
the  taste  of  its  illustrious  possessor. 
We  must  take  for  the  first  divi- 
sion of  our  report,  the  centre  range 
of  noble  buildings  that  are  to  be 
finished  this  year.  This  includes 
a  space  from  the  north  and  soutb 
minarets  (improperly  called  pa- 
godas). The  large  minaret  to  the 
north  is  designed  for  the  music- 
room,  while  that  to  the  south  is 
internally  finishing  for  the  grand 
banqueting-  or  dining-room.  Up- 
on the  angles  of  the  north  minaret 
are  raised  beautiful  stone  orna- 
ments, designated  Kremlin  minai« 
ret^.  The  elevation  of  them  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  towering  ap- 
pearance of  the  centre.  They  are 
now  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and 
are  admiredfor  their  tasteful  struc- 
ture. The  sca£Eblding  formed 
round  the  south  minaret,  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  its  angular 
ornaments,  is  worthy  of  notice,  in- 
asmuch as  it  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  intricate  and  superiorworkman* 
ship  for  raising  massy  substances; 
for  it  must  be  recollected,  a  co- 
lumn of  fluted  iron  runs  up  the 
middle  of  these  minarets,  the  top 
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sormounted  with  a  ball  of  stone  of 
immense  weight,  measuring  six 
feet  in  diameter,  over  which  there 
is  a  light  cupola,  terminating  in  a 
spheroidical  vase.  Having  men- 
tioned the  large  minarets,  with 
their  auxiliary  ornaments,  we  shall 
notice  the  centre  elevation,  which 
will  more  properly  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pagoda,  from  its 
immense  circular  frame  of  massy 
iron- work,  with  ribs  and  sup  porters 
of  the  same  material.  The  work- 
men have  this  yreek  begun  the  Her- 
culean labour.  The  exterior  of 
this  centre  pagoda  will  be  fronted 
with  Bath  stone.  In  the  space  from 
the  centre  to  the  north  ^and  south 
minarets  there  are  formed  four  ex- 
ceedingly fine  globular  Chinese 
vases,  which  are  now  receiving 
their  exquisite  oriental  ornaments. 
Havin?  inadequately  described 
the  scjfle  of  improvements  for  the 
present  year,  we  ought  to  observe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
sketch  of  the  probable  architec- 
tural appearance  of  this  palace, 
fronting  the  Steyne,  In  the  first 
place,  Marlborough-house  adjoin- 
ing the  north  side  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence will  be  pulled  down,  to 
give  correspondence  with  the  large 
minaret;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  grand  entrance-hall  will  be 
erected.  At  the  south  wing,  the 
fine  range  of  premises  belonging 
to  the  Castle  tavern  will  give  way 
to  the  further  extension  of  the  im- 
provements in  that  quarter.  A 
full  view  of  the  palace  will  then  be 
obtained  from  the  Steyne.  Co- 
lumns of  stone  will  be  raised  along 
the  whole  front.  The  west  side 
of  the  Pavilion  exhibits  a  fine  or- 
der of  architecture,  which  com- 
prehends a  suite  of  apartments  for 
the  royal  family,  baths,  library 
room,  &c«  Our  readers  most  be 
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avTare  that  a  length  of  time  is  re- 
quisite to  complete  these  extensive 
improvements,  which  require  the 
co-operation  of  talent  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  This  palace  will  certain- 
ly present  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  oriental  architecture  in 
Europe.  No  language  can  de«- 
scribe  the  taste  and  splendid  style 
in  which  the  music-and  dining- 
rooms  are  furnishing.  The  first 
artists  in  the  kingdom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  decorations.  The 
consumption  of  materials  is  neces- 
sarily great.  The  immense  iron- 
work used  has  beeasupplied  from 
the  foundries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lewes,  and  a  part  from. 
London.  The  stone  has  been  pro- 
cured from  the  quarries  near  Bath:: 
upwards  of  1000  tons  are  con- 
signed from  Bristol  for  the  use  of 
these  works.  The  main  iron-pipes^ 
from  the  Pavilion  to  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  royaL 
baths,  were  laid  down  last  week* 

THE  WRECKERS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a^ 
letter  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  has  been 
published  in  an  evening  paper  :«— 

"  The  dangers  of  the  coast  from 
St.  Michael's  Mount  to  the  Lizard 
are  too  well-known  to  need  de- 
scription. Many  vessels,  especially 
foreigners  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  South  AmerTca,  and  other 
parts,  frequently  in  the  winter,  at 
night,  make  the  light-house  on  St. 
Agries,  in  Scilly,  and  that  en  the 
Longships  at  the  Land's.end,  as 
their  first  landfall;  if  a  strong  gale 
from  S.  W,  set  in,  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  weather  the  Lizard,  the 
southernmost  point  of  land  in 
Great  Britain ;  they  fall  down 
deeper  into  the  bay,  and  become 
embayed,  or  are  more  frequently 
(F)  drivea 
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driven  with  a  violence  that  no- 
thing  can  surpass,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween the  Mount  and  the  Lizard, 
and  often  dashed  to  atoms  in  a  mo* 
inent:  at  other  times,  through  the 
concurrence  of  some  favourable 
circumstances,  they  are  thrown  up 
into  places  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  cargo  might  be  saved.  Na- 
tural depravity  and  the  custom  of 
centuries  have  inspired  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  with  a  rapacity 
for  plundering  those  wrecks,  and 
the  name  of  *  Wreckers'  applies 
•therefore  to  vast  numbers. who 
look  for  the  season  of  booty*  When 
riie  news  of  a  wreck  flies  along  the 
^coast,  thousands  of  these  people 
are  collected  near  the  fatal  spot, 
armed  with  pickaxes,  hatchets, 
:crow-bars,  and  ropes,  not  for  help- 
ing, the  sufferers,  but  for  breaking 
up  and  carrying  o£P  all  they  can. 
The  moment  the  vessel  touches 
the  shore,  shB  is  considered  as  fair 
plunder,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  working  on  her  to 
break  her  up,  night  and  day. 
The  hardships  they,  especially  the 
women,  endure,  are  incredible. 
Should  a  vessel  bfe  laden  with  wine 
OF  .spirits,  she  brings  them  certain 
death:  the  rage  and  fighting  to 
stave  in  the  casks  and  bear  away 
the  spoil  in  kettles,  and  all  kinds 
of  vessels,  is  brutal  and  shocking  ; 
to  drunkenness  and  fiehting  suc- 
ceed fatigue,  sleep,  cold,  wet,  suf- 
focation, and  death !  Once  last 
winter  a  wreck  happened  ona  Sun^ 
day  r  Aey  had  every  thing  ready, 
and  salhed  forth,  not  until  the 
dock  struck  12  at  midnight,  all 
checks  of  conscience  being  then  re- 
snovied.  Five  hundred  little  chil«- 
dren  hi  a  parish  are  brought  up  in 
this  way,  and  encouraged  by  pre-* 
cept  and  eiample  to  pursue  this 
horrid  system.    The  view  of  the 


cliffs  and  promontories  for  nestrif 
three  miles  on  the  coast  is  tremei^ 
dous  and  sublime,  far  exceeding  id 
romantic  grandeur  the  rocks  at 
the  Land's-end.  We  ^sited  the 
soapy  rock  from  the  side  of  which 
the  soft  clay  is  dn?  which  forms 
our  British  china,  trom  which  mi^ 
ny  dinner  services  have  been  made 
for  the  royal  family.  It  blew  hard 
to  the  beach,  the  waves  ran  high 
in  the  ocean  :  but  in  approaching 
the  beach  at  this  place  they  had  to 
pass  so  many  rocks,  eadi  of  which 
formed  a  kind  of  break-water,  that 
it  produced  an  astonishing;  ap- 
pearance on  the  vrater.  The  bil- 
lows were  not  only  a  perfectly 
white  foam,  but  when  they  fcU 
over  a  rock,  they  left  it  as  it  were 
p»nted  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 
A  curious  range  of  caverns  suc- 
ceed Kine's  Cove,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  100  feet  in  length :  the  next 
range  of  rocks  is  called  the  biilown, 
from  the  sea  having  forced  its  way 
a  considerable  distance  under  a 
huge  hill  and  blocked  up  the  ca- 
vern. The  fixed  air  escapes  throuffh 
a  small  aperture  in  the  rock  ;  rati 
occurs  as  every  wave  enters ;  the 
noise  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  is- 
suing from  the  hole  are  among  the 
most  grand  and  terrific  ever  beird. 
The  practices  of  these  wreckers 
harving  by  one  severe  instance 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  bi- 
shop of  St.  David^s,  he  lately  ex* 
horted  his  clergy  to  preach  every 
where  against  it.  To  this  method 
-may  be  added,  with  as  great  efi«ct» 
the  persuasion  of  those  who  will 
visit  their  cottages. 

«  The  Wreckers  seldom  or  ever 
reap  profit  by  these  nefarious  la- 
bours, for  they  are  found  at  die 
end  of  the  year  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  beginning.  It  appears,  for 
the  credit  of  the  country,  that 
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these  are  confined  to  a  few  western 
parishes,  and  that  even  there  no 
deeds  of  personal  inhumanity  to- 
vrards  the  unhappy  suflFerers  have 
been  permitted  in  modem  times, 
even  by  the  plunderers  themselves. 
To  prevent  these  depredations  the 
neighbouring  gentry  generally 
exert  themselves,  and  every  eflFbrt 
IS  made  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace 
from  the  county;  but  hitherto, 
although  they  have  been  partially 
successful,  many  instances  of  plun- 
der continue  to  take  place,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  amidst  that 
confusion  whi^h  a  ship  driven  on 
s|iore  by  a  violent  tempest  must 
inevitably  occasion.  Inheriting 
from  their  ancestors  an  opinion 
that  they  have  a  right  to  such 
spoils  as  the  ocean  may  place  with- 
in their  reach,  many  among  the 
more  enlightened  inhabitants  se- 
cure whatever  they  can  seize, with- 
out any  remorse  5  and  conclude 
-without  any  hesitation,  that  no- 
thing but  injustice,  supported  by 
power  and  sanctioned  by  law,  cail 
wrench  it  from  their  hands.  While 
these  principles  continue  (says  Mr. 
S,  Drew,  of  Austel,  the  editor  of 
the  late  Mr.  F.  Hucchings's  pa- 
pers) to  predominate,  the  plunder- 
ing of  wrecks  may  be  expected  to 
remain ;  and,  consequently,  no- 
thing short  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual fight  in  universal  diffusion  can 
accomplish  its  entire  suppression.'* 

OYSTER.  BEDS. 

Brighton^  Sft,  8. 
The  long  continuance  of  a  calm 
sea  has  enabled  our  fishermen  to 
make  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
the  beds  of  oysters  discovered  off 
this  coast  about  two  years  ago, 
Fromrepeated  trawlings  they  have 
calculated,  that  for  an  extent  of 
70  miles  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  this 
body  of  shell-iish  lie  in  prodigious 


quantities.  The  shortest  breadth^ 
is  not  less  than  seven  miles.  The 
oysters  caught  to  the  S.  W.  are 
of  excellent  flavour.  Several  spe- 
culators haVe  been  examining  the 
line  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  find  a 
convenient  spot  forforming  oyster 
beds.  Shoreham  harbour  is  men- 
tioned as  a  most  desirable  spot,  a& 
the  bed  of  the  river  consists  of  a 
fine  black  saiid.  From  the  facility 
of  carriage  conveyance  to  the  rne- 
tropolis,  it  is  likely  that  this  new 
source  of  trade  will^nable  the  pro- 
prietors to  supply  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  oysters 
in  the  London  market,  in  the 
course  of  another  year. 

An  iron  sloop  was  lately  launched 
from  the  works  of  Mr;  Joseph 
Shaw,  at  Hunslet,  which  a  few 
days  ago  brought  up  to  Leeds  32 
tons  of  coals  Ifrom  Thorp  Hall 
colliery.  This  vessel,  which  mea- 
sures 56  feet  in  length,  by  9  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  draws  only  3 
feet  four  inches  of  water,  and 
would,  if  enlarged  tothesaihe  siw, 
carry  fifteen  tons  more  than  a  com- 
mon sloop  built  of  wood. 

It  is  a  very  singular  coincidence> 
that  in  J718>  at  the  distance  pre- 
cisely of  100  years  from  the  pre- 
sent, the  weather  was  •  extrerhely 
hot  and  dry  all  over  Europe.  The 
air  felt  so  oppressive,  that  all  the 
theatres  were  shut  in  Paris.    The 

frass  and  com  were  quite  parched. 
n  some  places  the  fruit-trees  blos- 
somed two  or  three  times.  The 
following  year  was  equally  warnl. 
A  carrier-pigeon,  which  had 
been  brought  down  from  London 
to  Norwich,  was  Started  on  Satur- 
day week  from  that  city— to  de- 
termine a  bet  of  five  guineas,  that 
it  returned  to  town  in  five  hours, 
which  it  did  in  five  minutes  under 
the  given  time.  The  same  bird 
(F2)  arrived 
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arrived  in  town  froxn  Btiry,  a  few 
days  before,  .in  three  hours* 

ANIMAL  REMAINS.— -MAMMOTH. 

CROCODILE. — ^Therehave  been  re- 
cently discovered  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  bones  of 
that  stupendous  animal  the  mam- 
moth or  mastodon.  Several  of  the 
vertebr«,  *or  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, measure  36  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; they  correspond  ex*, 
actly  in  form,  colour,  and  texture 
with  the  bones  found  plentifully  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  North 
Americai  in  a  vale  called  by  the 
Indians  Bie-bone  Swamp.— Also, 
on  the  norm  side  of  the  island^  the 
bones  of  the  crocodile  have  re. 
cently  been  found  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hughes  of  Newport.  They 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  an  ani- 
mal of  that  species,  whose  body  did 
not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  length. 
Their  calcareous  nature  is  not  al- 
tered;  but  the  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon contain  iron. 

The  valuable  cargo  of  the  Har- 
znony  (the  first  ship  that  ever  ar- 
rived ac  Hull  from  the  East  In- 
dies direct)  was  sold  last  week  at 
that  port,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  was  purchased  by  the  mer- 
cantile houses  of  London  and  Li- 
Terpool. 

The  oak  trees  were  never  re- 
membered to  be  more  burdened 
with  acorns  than  at  this  time,  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  single  tree,  on  the  estate 
of  G.  Witherden,near  Bethersden, 
in  Kent,  sold  a  few  days  ago  for 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  5u 

The  crops  of  potatoes  in  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  have  this  year 
proved  so  abundant,  as  to  promise 
to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  de- 
ficiency of  that  useful  vegetable 
here.  A  considerable  quantity  was 
imported  last  weeic  into  South- 


ampton, from  the  former  island, 
and  a  much  larger  is  hourly  ex- 
pected to  arrive. 

Illegal  fishing  of  a  curious  sort 
has  lately  been  discovered  on  the 
Thames — Regular  fishermen  and 
large  bodies  of  poachers  sweep 
the  Thames,  night  and  day,  of 
all  the  white  fish,  for  the  sake  of 
their  scales  merely ;  these  are  sold 
to  Jews,  for  manufacturing  beads 
in  imitation  of  pearls: — r9ach 
scales  are  sold  at  21/.  a  quartf 
dace  25/,  whilst  for  bleak  four 
guineas  a  quart  is  the  .present 
market  price  in  Duke's  Place! 
The  scales  are  torn  off  them  as 
fast  as  they  are  caught,  and  thus, 
often  dreadfully  mangled,  they 
are  tossed  back  into  the  water,  to 
linger  and  die  in  torture. 

The  name  of  the  Indian  chie^ 
br  interpreter,  who  is  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  Semiramis,  is 
George  Ferryman.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Hopoy  Mico  by  a 
black  woman,  and  therefore  not 
qualified  to  become  his  successor  ; 
giving  place  to  the  next  son,  who 
was  l^m  of  a  red  or  Indian  wo- 
man. Ferryman  is  at  present  about 
36  or  38  years  of  age,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  officers  who 
served  in  Florida  at  the  close  of 
the  late  war  with  America,  where 
he  rendered  himself  extremely 
useful,  by  acting  as  an  interpreter 
between  our  troops  and  his  coun- 
trymen. He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  capacity  for  endur- 
ing fatigue,  which  made  him  pe- 
culiarly successful  in  procuring 
cattle  and  forage  whenever  want- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  army.  He 
is  of  Herculean  stropgth,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  no  uncommon  feat 
with  him  to  carry  an  officer  on  his 
back  through  the  swamps  for  four 
or  five  miles  together  ail  the  way 
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up  to  his  middle  in  .water.  His 
tribe  are  settled  on  the  river  Ap* 
palachicola.  From  Pensacola,  oa 
the  approach  of  general  Jackson, 
he  effected  his  escape  to  the  Ha- 
vannabj  when  sir  James  Yeo  was 
induced  to  »ye  him  a  passage  to 
England,  that  he  might  lay  the 
grievances  of  his  countrymen  be- 
fore  the  British  government.  Per- 
ryman  still  remains  on  board  the 
Semiramisy  not  having  been  suf« 
fered  to  go  on  shore  since  his  ar- 
rival. 

BRBAKWATSR. 

The  equinoctial  galeshavecom- 
xnencedy  and  on  the  21st  and  23d 
inst.  they  proved  extraordinarily 
violent  from  the  southward  and 
-westward,  which  occasioned  a 
heavy  pressure  of  the  sea  against 
the  breakwater.  During  the  for- 
mer day  his  majesty's  schooner 
Sea  Lark,  the  Thalia  East  India- 
xnan,  Providence  coal  brie;,  and 
Pilgrim  merchant  sloop,  of  about 
60  tons,  were  in  the  Sound,  the 
two  first  vessels  bein^  moored  in 
^ood  births,  the  Providence  nearly 
where  the  unfortunate  Jasp^  lay, 
and  the  Pilgrim  close  to  the  Me* 
lampus  shoal,  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  Sound,  and  not  far 
lh)m  the  spot  whence  his  majesty's 
late  schooner  Telegraph  began  to 
drive  ashore.  They  all-  rode  out 
the  storm  in  safety,  and  when  it 
had  abated,  the  brig  and  sloop 
went  into  Catwater.  On  the  ^3d 
the  vessels  in  the  Sound  were  his 
majesty's  ships  Spartan,  the  Sea 
X.ark,  and  the  Thalia,  which  sus- 
tained  the  gale  with  the  same  ease 
as  before,  and  report  highly  of 
the  sheltering  protection  afforded 
by  the  breakwater.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fury  of  the  waves,  not  a 
single  stone  of  the  finished  part  of 
this  structure  has  been  injured  or 


displaced,  ^he  missing  of  the 
western  arm  already  begins  to 
have  the  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  anchorage,  particularly 
from  half-ebb  to  half-flood. 

Among  the  papers  laid  before 
parliament  last  session,  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  earlBathurst 
and  lieutenant-governor  Bentinck^ 
touching  the  treatment  of  a  female 
slave  on  a  plantation  at  Berbice, 
named  America. — It  appears  that 
this  poor  creature  had  been  flog* 
ged  by  order  of  a  woman  of  co- 
lour, wife  of  the  manager  of  a 
plantation,  for  some  alleged  im- 
pertinence, and  the  following  is 
the  description  given  by  governor 
Bentinck  of  the  hellish  torture  in- 
flicted on  her : — «  Only  conceive 
for  a  moment  (says  the  governor) 
two  strong  men  witli  heavy  cart- 
whips  corded,  flogging  a  poor  un» 
fortunate /runoff/ woman,  laid  flat 
on  her  belly,  stretched  on  the 
ground  naked,  with  her  hands  and 
feet  tied  to  stakes,  receiving  up- 
wards of  150  lashes,  with  one 
driver  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  every  stroke  cutting' 
deep  and  fetching  blood ;  after 
which  she  was  taken, and  both  her 
feet  made  fast  in  stocks  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  lying  with  her 
wounds  upon  a  flat  form  of  hard 
wood,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and 
none  of  her  friends  permitted  to 
give  her  any  thing  to  eat!  To  put 
her  into  the  stocks  was  necessary, 
to  prevent  her  from  coming  to  the 
fiscal  to  complain  1" 

On  Saturday,Meerza  Jaafar  and 
Meerza  Reza,  two  Persians  of  dis- 
tinction, accompanied  by  Dr.Gre- 
fory,  of  the  royal  military  academy 
Woolwich,  inspected  King's  cha- 
pel. Trinity  library,  and  several  of 
the  colleges  in  this  University 
(Cambridge)  ;  and  on  Monday 
(F  8)  finished 
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finished  their  examination  by  visiN 
ing  the  Fitzwilliam  museum,  pub- 
lic library,  senate  house,  &c.  They 
•were  sent  into  this  country  by  the 
ruling  prince  of  Persia,  to  whose, 
court  they  are  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  an  acquaint- 
ance, by  actual  study  and  inspec- 
tion, vith  the  language,  institii- 
tions,  arcs  and  sciences  of  ^En- 
gland, with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment, of  their  own  country.  With 
the  concurrence  of  our  govern- 
ment various  masters  have  been 
assigned  to  them  for  their  instruc- 
tion. They  appear  to  be  quite 
alive  to  their  object,  and  were  cpn- 
sequently  much  interested  in  their 
examination  of  our  colleges,  and 
-with  the  accounts  they  received  of 
the  modes  of  education  adopted 
in  them.  They, speak  the  English 
language  with  considerable  flu- 
ency, and  in  general  correctly. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
our  best  authors ;  and  are  capable 
of  appreciating  many  of  their  ex- 
cellencies. On  visiting  the  garden 
of  Christ-college,  one  ot  them 
(MeerzaJaafar,  who  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Milton,)  took  away,  with 
an  intention  most  carefully  to  pre- 
serve them,  some  leaves  from  the 
mulberry-tree  said  to  be  planted 
bythat  immortal  poet.  On  takifig 
their  leave,  tliey  expressed  in 
strong  terms  the  gratification  they 
had  received  from  their  visit  to 
this  illustrious  seat  of  learning, 
'they  were  habited  in  the  splendid 
costume  of  their  country  and  their . 
rank. 

POLAR    BEAR. 

The  following  singular  circum- 
stance has  occurred  during  the 
l^te  fishing  season  at  Davis's 
Straits :  —  Captain  Hawkins,  of 
the  EverthoT^pe,  of  Hull,  being 
with  his  boat's  crew  in  the  act  of 


contending  with  a  bear  in  the 
water,  after  having  speared  hixD, 
lost  his  hold  of  the  spear.  Whilst 
turning  round  to  procure  another, 
the  enraged  animal,  raising  him- 
self upon  the  gunnel  of  tlie  boat, 
seized  him  by  the  thigh,  and  drag- 
ging bim  into  the  water,  swam 
away  with  him  in  his  mouth  like 
a  chicken  (the  significant  phrase 
used  by  the  sailor  who  conveys 
this  information).  The  boat's 
crew  having  recovered  from  tbeir 
momentary  consternation,  rowed 
after  their  endangered  officer,  and 
approaching  the  bear,  he  actuaHy 
dived  into  the  sea  with  the  cap- 
tain in  his  mouth,  but  necessarily, 
the  water  running  into  his  mouth 
in  consequence  ofits  being  stretch- 
ed open,  let  go  his  hold.  Captain 
H.  immediately  rose,  and,  being 
a  good  swimmer,  reached  the 
boat,  die  bear  making  off  with  all 
possible  speed.  Cap^in  H.  we 
understand,  is  fast  recovering  of 
his  wounds. 

It  has  been  alleged  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  that  gross  abuses  exist 
in  the  practice  of  the  saving  banks, 
whose  receipts  are  said  to  have 
been  unnaturally  augmented  by 
their  having  been  made  the  depo- 
sitaries of  suXas  infinitely  exceed- 
ing what  the  spirit  of  the  late  act 
would  countenance,  and  what  the 
legitimate  object  of  those  banks 
would  justify.  The  following 
facts  will  show  how  unfounded 
the  charge  has  been,  at  least  in 
respect  to  these  institutions  in  the 
metropolis  $  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
the  country  saving  banks  would 
oflfer  an  equal  .refutation  of  it. 
Out  of  5,678  single  deposits  of 
money  made  in  the  Bi^opsgate 
church-yard  bank,   between  the 
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l^lst  of  Jul)'  1817  and  the  16th 
of  March  1818,  there  were  1,905 
from  Is.  to  5s,;  1,166  above  5s. 
and  not  exceeding  19s. ;  1,878 
above  I9s,  and  not  exceeding  31. ; 
1296  above  51,  and  not  exceeding 
10/. ;  and  215  above  10/.  and  not 
exceeding  20/.  So  that  more  than 
one  half  were  under.  20j.  and  very 
nearlyseven^eighths  of  the  deposits 
(4,949  out  of  5,678)  were  from 
Is.  10. 5L  Again,  the  single  de- 
posits of  money,  made  in  the 
Southampton-row  bank,  between 
the  10th  of  February  1817  and 
the  Sd  of  August  1818,  were7,970 
in  number.  Of  these  ; 
-2,768  were  from  Ix.  to  5s, 
%^56  —  above  5s.  and  not 

exceeding  20/. 
1,575  — r—  above  20/.  and  not 
exceeding  5/. 
489  — 7"  above .  5/.    and  not 

exceeding  10/. 
334.  ■         above  10/.  and  not 

exceeding  20/. 
246  — •—  above  20j.  and  not 

exceeding  50/. 
108 above  50/. 

BOW-CHURCH,   CHKAPSIDE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  beautiful  steeple  of 
this  church  will  be  pulled  down. 
At  the.  time  of  the  building  of  the 
beautiful  tower  and  spire,  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  the  year 
1673,  and  for  many  years  after- 
-wards,  it  was  held  in  so  high  es- 
timation, and  its  fame  spread  so 
far  abroad,  that  many  foreigners 
camo  over  to  see  it.  It  has  been 
very  justly  deemed  the  master-. 
piece  of  sir  C.  Wren  ;  he  has  not 
equalled  it  in  any  of  his  designs, 
public  or  private,  nor  indeed  has 
any  other  architect.  The  height 
of  this  steeple  is  ^J125  feet,  and  it  is 
built  on  an  old  Roman  causeway 
discovered  by  sir  C.  Wren  at  the 


time  of  rebttildipg  the   present 
church. 

Nottingham^  Sept.  29. 
A  dreadful  accident  occurred 
yesterday  at  the  canal  company's 
wharf,  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder in  a  boat.  The  vessel  was 
lying  in  the  basin  under  the  arch 
of  tne  company's  warehouse,  and 
some  men  were  employed  m  land- 
ing the  cargo,  when  in  an  instant 
an  explosion  -  took  place  which 
threw  the  whole  town  into  con-^ 
sternation,  and  spread  the  most 
extensive  devastation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood.  The  report 
was, so  tremendous  as  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and 
every  house  in  the  town  was  sha- 
ken as  if  by  an  e^irthquake.  The 
company's  warehouse,  with  all  its 
contents,  was  completely  blown 
into  the  air,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  building  remains.  The  frag- 
ments were  scattered  over  the  mea- 
dows .to  a  considerable  distance* 
and  the  boat  was  in  part  shivered 
to  pieces,  and  the  rest  sunk.  Se- 
veral roofs  were  carried  off  from 
the  adjoining  buildings,  lead  and 
tiles  torn  off,  window-framesblown- 
out,  and  hundreds  of  windows  de- 
molished. But  the  most  dreadful 
part  of  the  calamity  is  the  exten- 
sive destruction  of  human  life,  no 
less  than  eleven  persons,  already 
ascertained,  having  been  precipi- 
tated into  eternity,  besides  two  ta- 
ken to  the  hospital,  who  are  not 
expected  to  survive.  The  man- 
gled remains  of  eight  men' and  a 
boy  had  been  collected  last  nighty 
and  two  more  were  known  to  be 
buried  amongst  the  ruins.  The' 
bodies  presented  a  shocking  spec- 
tacle ;  two  men  were  founH  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  with  their 
heads  completely  taken  off ;  two 
others  lay  near  the  gateway  of  die 
{F4)  yatd. 
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yani,  with  their  skulls  dashed  to 
pieces  and  otherwise  disfigured ; 
two  other  bodies  were  found  in  the 
meadows,  having  been  blown 
across  the  canal,  one  to  a  distance 
^f  about  one  hundred  yards,  and 
Jtfae  other  more  than  three  hundred 
yards,  and  the  limbs  and  flesh 
-scattered  about  in  different  direc- 
tions :  another  was  taken  out  of 
the  ruins  a  complete  trunk,  with 
both  legs  and  arms  blown  oflT: 
and  the  remaining  two  mangled 
in  a  manner  equally  shocking. 
I^ost  of  them  were  married  men 
and  had  families.  The  accident 
(as  related  by  a  boatman  belong- 
ing to  another  vessel  lying  near, 
and  who  happily  escaped  with  a 
few  light  bruises)  originated  by  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Cross,  the 
son  of  a  boat-owner,  imprudently 
fetching  a  hot  cinder  from  an- 
other boat,  and  applying  it  to 
some  loose  powder  which  lay 
scattered  about,  with  a  view  of 
having  a  "  flasJi,"  as  he  termed 
it.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  fire  communicated  instantly 
by  ^a  sort  of  train  to  the  cask  from 
ivHence  it  had  dropped  out,  which 
ignited,  and  setting  fire  to  five 
other  barrels,  the  whole  exploded 
with  a  most  tremendous  noise. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  many 
thousand  pounds — some  calcula- 
tions go  as  high  as  80,000/.,  but 
certainly  it  is  very  great.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  the  agent  of  the  company, 
was  fortunately  from  home  on  a 
journey,  and  the  bookkeeper  had 
only  left  the  premises  about  some 
business  not  more  than  ten  mi- 
nutes before  the  accident  happen- 
ed. The  explosion  took  place 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Amongst  the  property  destroyed 
was  a  large  quantity  of  corn  in 
the  warehouse  in  sacks  and  loose. 


The  papers  and  books  were  for- 
tunately deposited  in  a  counting- 
house  at  some  distance  from  the 
warehouse,  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion. A  waggon  belonging  to 
Mr.  liooton  was  standing  in  the 
yard,  and  the  waggoner,  who  was 
near  the  shaft  horse  at  the  time, 
lost  his  life ;  the  waggon  was  ut- 
terly destroyed,  ana  two  of  the 
horses  in  the  team  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  boy  that  was  killed 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  Howell ;  he  was 
going  on  board  with  the  intent  of 
gathering  some  of  the  loose  pow- 
der when  the  explosion  took  place ; 
his  two  companions  (boys),  who 
were  waiting  for  him  at  a  short 
distance,  happily  escaped  without 
other  injury  thifci  being  slightly 
struck  in  the  face.  The  other  suf- 
ferers were  principally  boatmen 
and  labourers  about  the  wharf. 
Mr.  Wilkes's  house,  which  stands 
near  the  gateway,  sustained  com- 
paratively little  injury ;  the  win- 
dows and  the  furniture  in  the 
house  were  for  the  most  part  de- 
molished :  Mr? .Wilkes  was  thrown 
with  great  violence  from  a  table 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but 
escaped  without  other  injury  than 
what  arose  from  the.  suddenness 
of  the  shock  and  the  fright.  One 
person  crawled  out  of  the  ruins 
unhurt,  owing  to  several  beams 
falling  crossways  over  him,  which 
fortunately  preserved  his  life.  The 
bodies  of  tne  sufierers  now  lie  at 
the  Navigation  inn  for  the  coro- 
ner's inquest.  Their  names  are  not 
yet  ascertained. 

OCTOBER. 

AMERICA. 
NOVEL  KNTERPRISI,  Jfl^  14. 

A  man  arrived  in  this  city  last 
week,  with  his  family,  from  Say- 
brook,    Connecticut,    bound   to 
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Ohio,  via  Lake  Ontario  and  Buf- 
falo. The  singular  plan  of  eco- 
nomy which  he  adopted  to  remove 
his  family  this  great  distance  is 
worth  recording,  on  account  of 
its  novelty.  He  left  Saybrook  in 
a  two-masted  boat  of  about  15 
tons  burthen,  with  his  family  and 
furniture,  came  through  the 
Sound  and  up  the  Hudson  to  this 
place,  when  the  boat  was  put  on 
board  a  waegon,  and  transported 
by  land  to  Snenectady. — At  that 
place  he  resumed  his  water  con- 
veyance, with  .intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  boat  to  the  Rapids 
of  Nia^ra  ;  thence»  after  a  port- 
age of  16  miles,  to  launch  it 
again  in  the  Niagara  river,  pro- 
ceed through  LalTe  Erie  to  Dun- 
kirk, and  by  a  portage  of  eight* 
miles  to  Chautauque  lake,  pro- 
ceed down  the  Canowango  creek, 
and  the  Allegany  river,  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  from  thence  to  Ohio, 
Illinois,  or  Missouri,  as  fortune 
may  invite.  Should  he  succeed 
in  the  enterprise, — and  we  see  no 
obstacle  to  pirevent  him,— he  will, 
when  he  reaches  Pittsburg,  have 
travelled  nearly  1000  miles 
through  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, by  water,  with  the  exception 
or  about  40  miles  portage,  in  the 
boat  with*  which  he  left  the  sea- 
board, and  have  an  uninterrupted 
navigation  below  him,  ere  he 
reaches  the  ocean,  of  2000  miles 
more.  The  Albany  Register  states 
th6  novel  method  adopted  by  our 
enterprising  countryman  fortaking 
his  shallop  from  her  watery  element 
on  board  of  the  waggon,  as  fol- 
lows;— At  the  watering  place  a 
large  six-horse  waggon  was  back- 
ed mto  the  river  so  far  that  the 
boat  floated  over  it,  when,  being 
made  fast,  the  waggon  drove  out 
goaded  with  the*^boat  with  her 


cargo  in,  and  set  off  for  Schenec- 
tady. 

RATTXE-SNAKES. 

♦Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  of 
Woodstock,  Virginia,  in  America, 
has  confined  in  a  wire  cage  two 
live  rattle-snakes,  a  male  and  fe^ 
male  ;  the  male  has  nine  rattles, 
the  female  seven :  the  male  black, 
the  female  of  a  yellowish  cast. 
The  male  was  put  in  the  cage  on* 
the  5th  of  August ;  it  was  quite 
cross  the  first  day.  On  the  6th  the 
female  was  put  in,  and  appeared 
quite  passive,  but  in  a  few  mi. 
nutes  showed  her  anger;  in  biting 
a  mouse  that  was  put  in  soon  after 
her ;  the  little  creature's  fate  was 
anticipated,-  it  died  in  less  than  a 
minute.  On  the  7th,  a  large  rat 
was  put  in  with  them  ;  it  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  daunted,  but- 
made  a  most  spirited  attack  on 
the  rattle  of  the  male,  and  bit  off 
half  of  it ;  it  now  received  a  bite 
from  the  female,  which  enraged 
it  more,  and  it  made  a  second  at- 
tack on  the  male^  and  bit  off  the 
balance  of  the  rattle  entire ;  while 
in  this  act  it  received  two  bites 
from  the  male,  and  was  imme- 
diately taken  out,  and  put  in  a 
wire  tr^p,  to  observe  what  effect 
the  bites  would  have  on  it,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  it  sustained  no 
injury.  The  snakes  now  appear 
<fuite  harmless.  The  doctor  (we 
believe)  intends  presenting  them 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Alexan- 
drian museum. 

NIAGAHA  FALLS. 

We  learn  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Table-rock,  well*knownto 
all  the  visitors  of  this  grand  phae- 
nomenon  by  the  fine  view  it  af- 
forded of  the  falls  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  broke  off  by  its  own 
weight  during  last  Thursday 
night. 
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nighty  and  precipitated  itself  iota 
the  gulf  below.  The  piece  broken 
off,  we  understand,  is  about  25 
rods  long,  and  from  one  to  six 
rods  wide,  comprising  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  table  or  excavated 
rock.  It  may  be  considered  pro- 
vidential that  the  fall  of  this 
piece,  which  during  tlie  summer 
months  has  been  a  great  part  of 
the  time  covered  with  visitors^ 
should  bav<e  happened  in  the 
night,  without  any  superincum- 
bent weight,  or  other  known  cause 
to  occasion  it. 

EMIGJIANTS. 

During  (he  present  seas^i  near- 
ly 5000  people  have  arrived  at 
Quebec  from  Europe.  Most  of 
them  are  of  the  labouring  class  ; 
and  from  Quebec  direct  their 
course  into  Upper  Canada,  and 
to  the  United  States,  without  the 
means  and  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  do  any 
thing  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  place  in  which 
they  happen  to  stop*  Several  hun- 
dreds of  .them  have  landed  at 
Genessee  river,  in  a  condition 
which  cannot  but  excite  the  com- 
miseration of  all  who  behold  them. 
We  saw  at  Handford's  landing 
the  other  day  four  Irish  families,  in 
all  more  than  twenty  persons, 
huddled  together  in  a  stable. 
*rhey  had  expei\ded  all  their 
money,  and  could  find  no  employ- 
ment. They  appeared  healthy 
and  cheerful,  but  were  ignorant 
of  the  ways  and  means  used  by 
our  citizens  in  the  wilderness.  It 
would  comport  as  well  with  sound 
policy  as  with  benevolence,  to 
give  such  people  that  advice  which 
they  so  much  need.  If  a  proper 
direction  be  given  to  their  indus- 
try, they  may  become  wholesome 
inhabitants.    To  this  end,  would 


it  not  be  well  for  gentlemen  at 
Rochester,  and  at  other  places 
where  these  strangers  land,  to 
form  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  them  information  re- 
lative to  the  country,  die  places 
in  'which  they  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  succeed,  and  encosrage 
them  generally  in  whatever  mzf 
promote  tlieir  welfare  ? 

SLMOULAR   0CCURK.SNCB. 

Last  wie^,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
St.Hefiry  (aibout  18  miles  from 
Quebec,  on  the  so<iUi  side)  was 
making  hay  on  some  newly  clear- 
ed land,  he  observed  a  young  hex: 
in  an.  adjoining  field  of  oats.  He» 
with  his  son,  a  lad  of  about  24 
years,  went  immediately  in  pur- 
suit, and  took  it  alive ;  and,  it  is 
.supposed,  being  in  expectation <^ 
the  darn's  approach,  the  father 
directed  his  son  to  climb  up  a 
neighbouring  tree  with  his  prize* 
He  was  not  mistaken ;  for  the  cob 
setting  up  a  cry,  she  imm.ediately 
appeared  and  rushed  upon  the 
man,  seized  him  by  the  breast, 
and  tore  his  flesh  from  his  should- 
ers in  a  most  shocking  manner. 
Fortunately  he  liad  his  pocket 
knife  in  his  hand,  which  he  reso- 
lutely thrust  into  her  body  and 
laid  open  her  bowels,  compelling 
her  to  relinquish  her  hold,  when 
she  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet.  His 
name  is  Colichi  Mortssette.  He 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  me- 
dical gentleman  in  this  city,  much 
lacerated. 

COLONEL  BOON. 

This  eccentric  character,  de- 
scribed in  Birkbeck's  *^  Letteiv 
from  Illinois,"  has  terminated  his 
mortal  career  in  the  miflst  of  the 
solitude  which  he  loved,  and  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  .habits  and 
way  of  life.  The  following  ac- 
count of  hb  death  appears  in  the 
American 
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Axnerican  papers  :<^^<  Chillicothe 
(Ohio)  August  26.— -As  be  lived, 
u>  he  died— with  his  gun  in  his 
hand.  We  are  informed  by  a. 
gentleman,  direct  from  Boon^s 
settlement  on  the  Misbouriy  that, 
early  in  the  last  month,  cojonel 
Igpon  rode  to  a  d«er*lick,  seated 
btmself  within  a  blind  raised  to 
conceal  him  from  the  game ;  that 
-while  sitting  thus  ooncealed^  with 
Lis  old  trusty  riSe  in  bis  hand, 
panted  towards  the  lick,  the  muz- 
zle resting  on  a  dog,  liis  facse  to 
the  breech  of. the  gun^  his  rifle 
cocked,  his  flnger  to  the  tr%^er, 
one  eye  shut,  the  other  looking 
^ng  the  barrel  through  the 
sights— *in  this  position,  without 
struggle  or  motion,  and  of  course 
without  pain,  he  breathed  out  his 
last  so  gently,  that  when  he  was 
found  next  day  by  his  friends^  al* 
though  stiff  and  cold,  he  looked 
as  ir  alive,  wkh  his  gun  in  his 
band  just  in  the  act  oinring." 

AMERICAN    STEAM    BOAT. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  steam  boat  (fhancellor  Li  viog* 
ston.  She  sails  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  partly  against  the 
tide. — "  The  Chancellor  Living- 
ston is  526  tons  burden,  her  length 
on  deck  165  feet,  breadth  50 ;  slie. 
is  extremely  well  fitted  up  for  ac- 
commodations. Fifty  ladies  can. 
sleep  singly,  and  150  gentlemen 
can  have  the  same  privilege, .  be- 
sides births  for  the  people  employ- 
ed about  the  vessel.  There  are 
three  gentlemen's  cabins;  one  of 
them ,  the  largest*  is  u^ed  for  meals, 
in  which  all  the  passengers,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  dine ;  there  is  also 
one  ladies*  cabin  on  deck  ;  a  smok- 
ing-cabin,  bag^ge-room,  wash- 
room, clerk's  office,  and  kitchen> 


all  on  deck.  The. ladies  are  ac- 
commodated with  female  » ser- 
vants." 

INTERESTING  TO  ANGLSRS. 

A  successful  and  simple  mode 
of  fishing  is  practised  at  present 
in  Loch  Lubnaic,  in  Perthshire. 
A  pan-  6f  thin  leathern  trowsers, 
or  pantaloons,  which  reach  to  the 
arm  pits,  with  two  straps  over  the ' 
shoulder  to  keep  them  on,  and' 
tied  close  at  the  ancle,  so  as  to 
admit  no  water ;  they  are  close  in 
the  seams,  without  any  buttons 
except  those  for  the  straps ;  the 
leather  is  well  oiled,  ^d  the 
seams  well  greased.  Pretty  far 
up  the  waist,  a  leather  girdle  is  . 
tied  tight  round  the  body,  and 
affixed  to  it  afe  two  bladders. 
With  this  simple  apparatus  the 
fisher  can  move  at  pleasure  from 
place  to  place,  merely  by  a  slight 
movement  of  his  feet,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  reach  the  finest  of 
the  trout,  which  are  generally 
seen  sporting  on  the  off  side  of 
the  reeds  that  grow  on  the  sides 
of  the  lake.  Query,,  would  pieces 
of  cork  be  a  good  substitute  for 
the  bladders  ? 

,     SHOES  AMD   BOOTS. 

The  following  method  of  pre- 
paring water-proof  leather,  at  a 
very  small  expense,  will  be  found 
invariably  to  succeed. — Take  one 
pint  of  drying  (boiled  linseed)  oil, 
two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
one  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
melted  carefully  over  a  slow  fire  ; 
with  the  composition. new  shoes 
and  boots  are  to  be  rubbed  in  the 
sun,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  fire 
with  a  small  bit  of  sponge,  as  often 
as  they  become  dry,  until  they  are 
fully  saturated ;  the  leather  then 
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is  imperyious  to  vetf  the  shoes 
and  boots  l;ist  much  lonsetf  ac- 
-quire  softness  and  pltabihty,  and 
thus  prepared  are  tne  most  effec- 
tual preservation  against  cold. 

EXPEDITIOUS    PRINTING* 

It  is  statedy  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy  for  October  1818,  that, 
by  means  of  cylinders  covered 
ivith  stereotyped  plates,  the  Bible 
is  printed  in  North  America  in  the 
short  space  of  three  minutes. 

FRANCE. 

The  importance  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  going  for- 
"Wfti-d  in  France,  both  to  tha^  coun- 
try and  perhaps  to  all  Europe, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  lately  written 
from  Paris : 

"Here  (in  France)  the  seed 
sown  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  1815  has  pro- 
duced a  most  astonishing  increase ; 
upwards  of  900  schools  are  opened 
in  this  and  other  departments,  and 
every  week  increasitij^  with  a  rapi- 
dity incredibly,  but  for  fisicts  which 
attest  the  truth* 

"  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  last  evening,  which 
takes  place  every  14  days,  with 
count  La  Borde,  Lasteyrie,  baron 
de  Gerando,  &c. ;  so  numerous 
an  assemblage  astonished  me ; 
there  were  40  or  50  men  of  the 
first  talent  and  zeal,  and  many 
others  whose  eagerness  to  propa- 
gate the  system  of  education  was 
evinced  by  their  attendance  on  the 
occasion  ;  there  were  30  or  40lct- 
lers  read,  which  had  been  received 
within  the  last  14  days,  all  of 
which  evinced  the  rs^pid  progress 
made,  some  containing  the  infor- 
mation that  the  boys  of  the  city 
or  villages  who  had  formerly  at- 
tended the   schools  on  the  old 


system  refused  any  longer  to  go 
there  for  instruction,  and  were 
pressing  in  crowds  to  the  schools 
of  mutual  instruction*  In  fine, 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  souls 
of  these  energetic  men  will  never 
relax.  The  count  Lasteyrie  was 
in  the  chair  ;  five  secretaries  for- 
warded the  business,  and  the  dis- 
patch and  precision  with  which 
the  whole  was  forwarded  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  me*  A  bust  of 
the  late  fnend  of  mankind,  the 
Abb6  Gualtier,  was  voted  to  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  meeting,  and 
euloginms  to  his  virtue  are  to  be 
delivered  and  printed.'* 

According  to  recent  commer- 
cial accounts  from  Marseilles,  the 
commerce  of  that  port  has  seldom 
been  in  a  more  flourishing  state. 
Not  less  than  2S3  vessels,  of  all 
nations,  entered  that  harbour  do- 
ring  the  last  month,  exclusive  of 
coasters  from  othei'  French  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Letters 
from  Odessa,  received  at  Mar- 
seilles, say,  that  the  great  demand 
last  year  at  that  place  for  grain 
had  excited  the  industry  of  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formerly  lay  waste, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  in  the  markets  of 
Southern  Russia  is  this  year  so 
great,  that,  unless  Europe  should 
come  to  their  assistance,  they  have 
no  hopes  of  selling  it  off. 

CLUNY    (SAONE  AND  LOIRb). 

Octi^er  2. 
The  heart  of  Turenne  was  given 
to  the  abbey 'of  Cluny  by  cardi- 
nal Bouillon  I  it  was  inclosed  in  a 
sheet  of  lead,  and  deposited  in  a 
silver  bbx.  At  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  the  abbey  was  visited 
by  some  pilferers,  who  carried  off 
the  silver  box,i  and  left  the  leaden 
contents* 
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contents.  The  heart  of  Turenne 
was  then  depostied  at  the  muni- 
cipal house  of  Cluny^  where  it  has 
.  remained  until  this  day.  But  a 
short  time  since,  superior  autho- 
rity received  information  of  these 
circumstances,  and  caused  inquiry 
to  be  made  in  the  a£Fair.  The 
prefect  personal!  y  attended  to  iden- 
tify this  precious  relic^  which,  it 
appears,  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
JElotel  de&  InvalJdes,  and  thus  at 
length  be  divested  of  an  obscurity 
which  ill  becomes  the  remains  of 
a  hero. 

A  precious  discovery  has  re- 
cently been  made  at  Tarn,  a  small 
commune  near  Valence  (Drome). 
An  individual,  on  digging  rather 
deeply  in  the  ground,  found  a  very 
curious  object,  which  may  ulti- 
mately figure  in  the  galleries  of 
the  museum  of  Natural  History. 
It  is  the  body  of  an  elephant 
which  lay  buried  ii)  the  soil ;  the 
head  only  has  been  exposed.  The 
mayor  of  the  commune  has  for- 
bidden further  research,  until 
means  can  be  adopted  for  raising 
the  skeleton  of  the  animal.  Here 
is  fresh  subject  for  the  discussion  of 
geologists. 

Three  thousand  butts  of  new 
wine  have  been  embarked  on  the 
Yonne  for  Paris.  For  several  years 
there  has  not  been  seen  in  Bur- 
gundy so  fine  a  vintage  as  the  pre- 
sent. There  will  be  more  wii^e 
by  a  quarter  than  had  been  ex- 
pected,  and  the  quality  of  it  is 
remarkably  fine. 

A  letter  from  Dijon  of  Sept.  26 
says—"  It  is  long  since  our  vint- 
age presented  a  picture  so  ant- 
mated,  so  smiling,  as  it  does  in 
this  year.  Yesterday  the  weather 
was  delightful,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  population  of  the  t6wn 
adorned  the  htlls,  while  the  roads 


and  paths  leading  to  them  were 
covered  with  persons  walking,  ac« 
companied  by  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  carriage*  filled  with 
the  purple  o£Ferings  of  the  god  of 
Naxus.  Some  rural  repasts,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  increased 
the  charm  of  the  scene,  and  a 
perfect  hilarity  was  pictured  on 
the  countenances  of  the  numerous 
performers  who  appeared  in  it." 

CASTLE   OF  VINCENNE8. 

For  this  month  pa'st  workmen 
have  been  employed  in  taking 
down  the  Gothic  towers  of  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  They  begin 
to  work  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  till  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Judging  from  the  speed  with 
which  this  work  is  carrying  on> 
one  might  suppose  that  fears  were 
entertained,  lest  the  decision  re- 
lative to  the  destruction  of  this 
edifice  should  be  revoked.  The 
castle  of  Vincennes ,  was  flanked 
by  nine  towers,  including  the  dun- 
geon. The  angular  towers  on  the 
north-west  and  south-east  were 
demolished  in  1818,  to  make  plat* 
forms. 

The  angular  south-east  tower 
is  now  taken  down.  It  served 
the  purpose  of  an  infirmary  in  the 
time  of  queen  Blanche. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
tower  vulgarly  called  the  devil's 
tower  will  be  preserved,  beneath 
which  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  castle  from  the  village. 

Though  all  these  towers  present 
equal  interest  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  the  one  with  die  draw- 
bridge on  the  eastern  side  is  most 
to  be  regretted :  from  that  tower 
queen  Blanche  used  to  come  out 
to  walk  in  the  park.  The  towers 
are  all  built  of  the  hardest  stone; 
they  are  upwards  of  five  centuries 
old^  and,  uiough  entirely  exposed, 

they 
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they  have  fo*  the  last  200  years  re^ 
srsted  the  inclemency  of  the  weas- 
ther.  Their  state  of  preservation 
proves  the  excellent'qaality  of  the 
materials  employed  in  construct*- 
in^them,  as  well  as  the  talent  and 
skill  of  the  architect  who  directed 
the  works,  and  of  the  workmen  by 
whom  they  were  executed. 

This  royal  residence  has  been 
converted  into  a  fort;  but  is  there 
any  reason  for  destroying  the  walls  ? 
Certainly  none;  for  the  curtains 
might  have  been  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditional consthictions,  in  the  form 
of  parapets  for  planting  cannon. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
rescued  the  towers  from  a  fate 
which  now  calls  forth  the  strongs 
est  indignation* 

These  towers  were  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  workmen;  New  ar- 
rangements are  making  for  lodg- 
ing troops  in  the  two  divisions  of 
the  building.  The  first  building 
on  the  left  was  called  the  King's 
Pavilion  ;  the  second,  on  the  Idfr, 
the  Queen's  Pavilion  j  both  were 
built  by  Leveau,  and  ornamented 
by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 

GVRMANY. 

Aix  la  Chapelk. 
(Extract  from  a  private  letter. ) 
**  I  have  to-day  made  a  circuit 
of  the  houses  engaged  for  the  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  and  ministers, 
and  have  heard  the  sums  for  which 
they  are  hired.  They  are  all  en- 
gaged provisionally  only  for  two 
months,  and  the  rents  which  they 
pay  would  make  it  poKtic  for  lesft 
illustrious  characters  not  to  pro* 
long  the  term  on  the  same  condi-«> 
tions.  The  good  citizens  of  this 
place  knew  well  that  they  had  a 
monopoly  of.  lodgings,  and,  like 
other  monopolists,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  privilege,  without 
making  any  deductionin  solid  cash 


for  the  honour  dbne  their  houses 
'by  the  temporaty  residence  of  roy- 
alty. The  emperor  of  Austria 
pays  for  apartments  to  himself  and 
his  suite,  including  prince  Metter- 
nich,  45,000  francs.  His  majesty 
will  occupy  the  house  of  Mr.  Bra- 
mertz,  a  small  but  elegant  resi. 
dence  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of 
the  city,  towards  the  south  side.- 
The  emperor  of  Russia  has  en- 
gaged two  houses,  one  in  the  town 
(that  of  madame  Claus),  for  which 
he  pays  SO,0()p  francs ;  and  one 
beyond  the  walls,  about  a  mile  to- 
wards Louisberg,  for  which  he  is 
to  pay  26,000  more.  The  suite  of 
•his  majesty  Alexander  will  be 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  sovereigns.  The  Rus- 
sian minister  at  the  court  of  Ber*- 
lin^  M.  Alopeus,  is  already  here. 
The  king  of  Prussia  has  engaged 
a  house  at  18,000  francs  (that  of 
madame  Offerman),  and  his  mi« 
nister^  prince  Hardenberg,  that  of 
M.  BettendorfF,  at  28,000.  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  to  occupy  the  hotel 
of  the  banker  Schlosser,  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington  that  of  the 
burgomaster  M.  Guoita,  each  at  a 
rent  of  between  28,000  and  30,000 
francs.  The  duke  of  Richelieu  is  to 
occupy  the  house  of  M.  Polen,  for 
which  he  pays  22,000  francs:  his 
suite,  it  is  said,  will  be  very  limited. 
Among  the  Prussian  financiers, 
diplomatists,  and  military  officers 
who  are  expected  to  arrive,  are 
mentioned,  b&stdes  prince  Harden- 
berg, the  counsellor  of  state  Jon- 
dan,  the  counsellor  of  state  Rother, 
who  negotiated  the  late  loan  at 
London,  and  general  Muffling, 
who  during  the  campaign  of  1815 
was  attached  to  the  sta£F  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  M.  Gentz, 
so  celebrated  for  his  political  wri- 
tings, will  be  in  the  suite  of  prince 
Metter- 
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Metternich.  The  princess  of  Tour 
aad  Taxis,  the  sister  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Prussia)  has  hfred  a  honse, 
and  will  reside  at  Aix-la«Chapelle 
daring  congress.  Bankers  will 
be  as  necessary  in  a  part  of  the  en- 
fiiing negotiations  as  ambassadors, 
and  accordingly  Messrs  Baring, 
Bothman,  and  Muhlens,  are  soon 
e«pected.^Two  of  the  firm  of 
Rothschild  are  here. 

**  The  shopkeepers  and  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  have  not  hotels  to  let,  are  as 
busy  in  preparations  as  those  who 
huvep  and  have  taken  the  hint  with 
astonishing  quickness  regarding 
prices.  In  ev^ry  street  you  see 
masons,  plasterers,  and  carpenters 
at  work,  repairing,  embellishing, 
or  enlarging  houses,  to  enable 
their  owners  to  catch  a  portion  of 
the  golden  shower.  Loads  of  fur- 
niture are  daily  arriving  from  Pa- 
ris or  Brussels,  to  fill  the  formerly 
unprofitable  spaces  of  empty 
room*  and  unexplored  attics ;  as- 
sortments of  candelabra,  candle- 
sticks, lamps,  house-bells,  looking- 
glasses  and  ink-stands,  are  sold  be- 
fore they  reach  the  magazine  of 
the  shopkeeper;  and  on  every 
third  or  fourth  window  along 
some  of  the  streets  you  see  the  in- 
▼ittng  notice  of  ebamhres  gamiet  4 
huer.  Their  numbers,  however^ 
have  not  yet  reduced  the  price. 
The  enormity  of  the  defmand 
aiade  by  the  owners  of  these  chamm, 
h^  gamiet  exceeds  any  thing  we 
experience  in  the  small  assize  towns 
of  England  on  the  arrival  of  the 
itklges.  They  know  not,  indeed, 
here  what  to  ask,  as  they  have  no 
experience  to  guide  them  in  de^ 
ciding  what  the  daily  sight  of  one 
kmif  and  two  emperors  is  worth 
atAix*la-Chapelle;  and  therefore 
they  exhibit,  v^en  fixing  the  pricei 


the  awkward  appearance  of  people 
struggling  between  a  violent  de- 
sire to  gain  all  they  can,  and  a  fear 
lest  the  magnitude  (^  their  de^ 
mand  should  appear  ridiculous. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them 
to  ask  20  or  25  francs  a-day,  du*> 
ring  two  months,  for  apartments 
which  in  London  could  be  pro- 
cured for  less  than  that  sum  a 
week.  Two  thousand  francs  for 
a  small  bed-room  and  parlour  du- 
ring congress  are  frequently  asked 
and  given.  If  they  ask  more,  they 
generally  assign  some  reasonyhow-- 
ever  unsatisfactory,  for  the  excess. 
A  pert  little  French  woollen  dra- 
per, in  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
who  is  coining  every  inch  of  a 
large  house  into  francs  and  Napo- 
leons, had  yesterday  the  conscience 
to  ask  for  more,  and  justified  the 
extravagance  of  hb  demand,  when 
it  appeared  to  excite  ridicule,  by 
elaborately  proving  that  this  con- 
gress woukl  be  different  in  point  of 
facilities  of  accommodation  from 
the  congress  of  1 8 1 4^*  J  5|  as  Aix-lof^ 
Chapelle  was  not  so  large  as  Paris 
or  Vienna.  Lord  Castlcreagh 
pays  forty  francs  a  day  for  a  stall 
for  four  horses,  without  including 
the  expenses  of  their  forage." 

The  diamonds  and  other  jewels 
worn  by  the  princess  de  la  Tour 
and  Taxis  at  the  late  ball  at  Aix«- 
la-Cfaapelle  were  -estimated  by  an 
eminent  jeweller  present,  at  the 
sum  of  2,000,000  francs,  which  is 
equal  to  upwards  of  80,000/.  Shb 
is  much  admhred  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  on  account  of  her  supe- 
rior talents  for  conversation,  her 
graceful  figure,  and  her  personal 
charms.  She  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  women  in  £urope. 

Prices  of  provisions  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe :— Beef,  mutton,  and 
▼eal>  6i*  per  lb. ;  fish,  bad  and  very 

dear; 
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dear;  butteri  22J. ;  bread,  11^. 
per  lb. ;  chickens,  2j,  Sd,  a  couple; 
vegetables,  excepting  onions,  very- 
cheap  ;•«  cheese,  bad  and  dear ; 
eggs,  8d.  per  dozen ;  hares,  Ss.  6d. 
each ;  partridges,  4/.  a  brace ; 
ducks,  3J.  W.  a  couple ;  thrushes, 
^d»  each  ;  turkeys,  3j.  8//. ;  coals, 
I5s,  a  ton ;  candles,  iOd,  per  lb. 

&USS1A. 

Accounts  from  Siberia .  state, 
that  on  the  17th  June  vegetation 
was  so.  backward,  that  neither  a 
leaf  appeared  on  tlie  trees,  nor 
any  new  blades  of  grass  on  the 
soil, 

Accordipg  to  lists  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
it  appears  that  since  the  year 
1814, 414,000  men  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Russian  armies. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Swedish  government  has 
despatched  some  naturalists  into 
Xiapland,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  mines,  and  other  natu- 
ral productions  of  that  country, 
so  little  known.  -  Some  copper- 
mines,  very  rich,  have  been  found, 
but  the  wood  necessary  for  work- 
ing them  is  too  far  remote  from 
the  places  where  the  mines  are  si- 
tuated. Vegetation  has  been  so 
powerful  at  Jacka&jerfuri,  and 
soine  other  districts  in  Lapland, 
that  ninety  grains  bave^been  pro- 
duced from  one.  The  govemmen)t 
travellers  have  admired  a  water- 
fall, fornied  by  the  river  Lulea, 
which  they  represent  as  the  most 
majestic  in  all  Europe.  The  river, 
more  than  2,000  feet  wide,  falls 
from  a  height  of  400  feet.  In  win- 
ter, this  waterfull  is  surmounted 
by  an  arch  of  ice. 

ITALY. 

The  Genoa  Gazette  relates  the 
following  fact,  which  affords  an- 
other proof  of  the  excess  to  which 


jealousy  may  mislead  the  human 
mind: — *<  A  man  named  Passai- 
dore,  aged  36,  who  was  recently 
admitted  into  the  corps  of  royal 
carabiniers,  being  quartered  at 
Saint  Pierre  d' Arena,  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  young  female 
of  that  canton.  He  conceived  that 
he  had  some  cause  to  doubt  of  her 
fidelity,  and  all  of  a  sudden  his 
jealousy  turned  to  fury.  On  the 
5th  October,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  called  upon  her, 
and  thrust  his  sword  dirough  her 
body.  He  afterwards  hastened  to 
the  barracks,  and,  without  any 
known  motive,  twice  discharged 
his  musket  at  the  brigadier  of  his 
company,  who.was  in  bed  with  his 
wife.  Not  being  badly  wounded, 
the  brigadier  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
effected  his  escape.  The  wretch 
then  directed  his  murderous  attack 
against  his  wife,  and  shot  her  dead 
with  a  pistol.  Thus  remaining 
master  of  the  field  of  battle,  with 
arms  and, ammunition,  Passadore 
barricaded  himself  in  one  of  the 
barrack  rooms,  threatened  those 
who  attempted  to  approach,  and 
fired  several  times  through  the 
window  into  the  street.  A  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  at  length  arrived 
to  take  this  ferocious  villain  into 
custody.  The  first  of  them  who 
advanced  he  killed ;  and  wounded 
four  others,  two  of  them  mortally. 
The  next  morning,  as  they  were 
preparing  means  which  left  the  as- 
sassin but  little  hope  of  escaping, 
he  appeared  at  the  window,  dress- 
ed in  the  full  uniform  of  his  regi« 
ment,  and,  after  saluting,  the  as- 
sailants, terminated  with  a  pistol 
his  life  and  his  crimes." 

LIMIT  OF  CONGELATIOK. 

It  appears,  from  information 

which  comes  •  from  Switzerland 

and  other  alpine  districts,  that  an 

opinion 
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opinion  has  partljr  obtained,  of  the 
increase  of  ice  geoerally,  and  the 
dgsc^nt  of  the  limit  of  congela- 
tion. From  the  Tyrol,  it  is  said, 
th^t  **  in  this  country  an  extraor- 
dinary inc];ease  of  the  glaciers  is 
remarked  in  several  pbices.  A 
mass  of  ice,  which  advanced  from 
the  Sindner  valley,  has  increased, 
from-  the  6th  of  ^fay  to  the  30th 
of  July,  76  fathoms."  In  many 
parts  of  Switzerland  the  same  re- 
mark is  made.  Where,  only  one 
generation  back,  die  most  fertile 
alpine  pastures  were  seei^  there 
is  no^  eternal  ice  ;  and  the  line  of 
snow  seems,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  descend  lower  and  lower  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  plains  and  yaUeys. 

As  another  proof  of  the  intel- 
lectual enterprise  excited  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  isles,  and 
the  scientific  as  well  as  literary 
attainments  which  they  have  late-» 
ly  made,  we  feel  great  pleasure  in 
the  notice  of  a  minute  and  accu- 
rate topographical  sketch  of  the 
Bosphorus,  Constantinople,  and 
the  environs^  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  designed  by  captain  Nicolas 
Cbiefala,  and  executed  at  Lon- 
dpn  under  his  own  direction. 
The  work,  we  believe^  is  not  in- 
tended for  general  sale  in  this 
cpuntry,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it 
would  b^  of  any  great  use  as  a 
cominon  chart  of  the  Straits  of 
Constantinople,  till  onr  sailors  who  . 
visit  the  Black  Sea  learn  Greek ; 
yet  besides  being"  a  curiosity  it- 
self, it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service 
to  those  who  wish  to  gain  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  seat  of 
tlie  Eastern  empire,  and  would 
have  enlightened  the  labours  even 
of  Gibbon  in  his  description  of 
that  celebrated  capital.  The  au- 
thor is  a  native  of  the  island  of 
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Z^nte,  and  is  already  advantage* 
ously  known  on  the  continent  by 
a  treatise  on  maritime  law,  and 
three  charts  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
published  at  Paris  in  April  last. 
The  manner  in  which  these  works 
were  received  at  Vienna  and  Paris^ 
confers  an  honour  both  on  the 
author  and  the  nation  to.  which  he 
belongs.  He  is  now  employed  on 
two  Greek  works,  which  he  in^ 
tends  publishing  in  London ;  one 
on  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
another  on  nautical  geography  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
they  are  executed  with  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  topographi- 
cal ,  sketch  to  which  lAre  have  ad- 
verted, the  author  will  add  the 
patronage  of  England,  which  he 
most  highly  prizes,  and  to  which 
from  onr  connexion  with  his  coun- 
try he  seems  to  have  a  natural 
title,  to  the  praises  and  respect  of 
literary  men  on  the  continent 

All  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  melancholy  and  untimely 
death  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Ains- 
ley,  brother  of  lord  Valcntia,  are 
extremely  affecting.  He  had  been 
married  only  a  fortnight  to  an  ac- 
complished young  lady.  After 
having  visited  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, he  came  to  Blackpool^  a 
celebrated  bathing  place.  On 
Thursday  morning,  the  27th  of 
August,  he  went  into  the  sea  to 
bathe.  The  water  had  not  reached 
his  middle  when  he  dropped  down 
to  rise  no  more.  A  sudden  stupor 
is  supposed  to  have  seized  his 
head.  The  tide  was  retreating^ 
and  his  body  was  not  found  for 
five  hours  afterwards.  His  un* 
happiy  wife  was  looking  from  her 
chamber  window  when  he  drop- 
ped in  the  water.  A  person 
rushed  immediately  into  the  water 
to  assist  him,  but  failed  to  find 
(G)  him. 
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him.     He  had  been  preparing  to 
return  to  India. 

The  grand  duke  Michael,  in  hiis 
late  tour,  is  said  to  have  disbursed 
in  travelling  expenses  in  England 
so  great  a  sum  as  20,000/.  Some 
inn- keepers  where  he  put  up 
charged  enormously  high.  At 
an  inn,  however,  in  Dublin,  kept 
by  Morris,  the  charge  for  four 
days  was  only  150/.,  at  which  the 
grand  duke  was  so  satisfied,  that 
he  presented  the  landlord  with  an 
extra  50/.— To  sir  B,  Bloomfield 
and  sir  William  Congreve  his 
imperial  highness  presented,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  two  gold 
snuff  boxes  valued  at  1,(XX)/. 
each.  Mr.  Roberts,  state  coach- 
man to  the  prince  regent,  also  re- 
ceived a  very  elegant  snuff  box. 
Massive  silver  tankards,  valuable 
watches,  &c.  have  been  presented 
to  othets  of  the  royal  household  ; 
and,  it  is  said,  the  lowest  helper 
in  the  mews  at  Stratford-house  has 
received  a  present  of  ten  guineas. 

Some  time  since,  a  clergyman  in 
this  county  (Essex)  was  applied  to 
by  a  friend  resident  at  Botany  Bay 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  hops 
in  New  South  Wales.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  sir  Joseph  Banks 
on  the  subject,  who  replied,  that 
the  attempt  was  vain,  as  it  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed.  This  did 
not  deter  him,  and  he  sent  his 
friend  some  of  the  best  sets  he 
could  procure,  and  a  quantity  of 
seed,  with  at  xh6  same  time  a 
tract  which  he  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  proceed.  He  has 
since  received  a  letter  of  thanks, 
stating  that  the  writer  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  plant  beyond  his  expectation ; 
that  the  tract  was  in  great  re- 
quest, aad  that  many  of  the  set- 
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tiers  had  been  equally  successful. 
The  produce  has  been  consider- 
able, but  at  present  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  consumption. 

Professor  Dittmar,  of  Copen- 
hagen, has  published  a  learned 
dissertation,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  establish  as  certain,  that 
the  ensuing  winter  of  1818-19  will 
be  very  short  and  very  mild. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  gen- 
tleman near  Edmonton  is  at  this 
time  cutting  a  meadow  of  grass 
ten  inches  high,  which  he  intends 
making  into  nay  should  the  pre- 
sent weather  continue  a  few  days 
longer.  ' 

The  Gazette  of  Saturday  night 
contains  a  most  extraordinary  ad- 
vertisement ;  it  announces  to  the 
creditors  of  Bogle  and  Co.  late  of 
Love-lane,  East  Cheap,  who  were 
bankrupts  in  the  year  1772,  being 
a  lapse  of  forty. six  years,  that' 
they  or  their  legal  representatives 
may  receive  the  full  amount  of 
their  respective  debts.  The  total 
amount  advertised  is  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  lowest  sum  mentioned  is  a 
glover's  bill  for  3s,  4fd,;  the 
largest  a  banker,  920/.  The  list 
of  creditors  enumerates  a  curious 
medley  of  professions,  viz.  snuff- 
merchants,  tailors,  haberdashers, 
shoemakers,  &c.  and  one  debt  is 
due  to  a  Mr.  Shakespeare,  'alder- 
man of  the  city  of  London,  mer- 
chant. 

DISTILLATION    BY  STBAM. 

An  experiment  to  distill  by 
steam  is  now  making  at  I^oscrea, 
Ireland,  under  the  inspection  of 
excise  officers  and  several  expe- 
rienced distillers.  If  successrul» 
it  is  probable  that  new  excise  ar- 
rangements will  be  required  as  to 
time  and  quantity  ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  in  such  case,  adequate  re- 
gulations 
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gulations  will  be  enacted  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  Great  expec- 
tations are  entertained  by  those 
concerned  in  distillation.  The 
saving  of  time  and  of  fuel  pro- 
mises, in  case  of  success,  to  ensure 
ample  remuneration  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  new  system. 

From  the  extraordinary  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  gooseberry  and 
currant,  trees  are  bursting  into 
leaf,  and  the  pied  daisy  presents 
itself  in  full  flower  m  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  half  sieve  of  Delaware  pip- 
pins (a  very  large  handsome  Ame- 
rican apple,  of  which  it  is  said 
there  are  only  two  trees  in  En- 
gland,) were  exposed  to  sale  on 
Wednesday  in  Covent-garden 
market,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  1/. 
an  apple. 

Grapes  for  making  wine  arc 
now  so  plentiful  that  they  are 
brought  by  cart  loads  to  Covent- 
garden  market,  where  they  are 
sold  by  the  hundred  weight  at 
about  7i^/ per  pound. 
official'  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  cabalva. 

Accounts  have  been  received 
by  the  private  ship  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, which  left  Bombay  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  and  the  Mauritius  the 
17th  of  July,  that  the  company's 
ship  Cabalva  having  sprung  a  leak 
off  the  Cape  pn  the  22d  of  June, 
it  was  determined  to  bear  up  for 
Bombay  to  dock  the  ship,  and 
that  in  her  passage  thither  she 
struck  on  the  small  island  of  Car- 
gadcs  on  the  7th  of  July  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock  A.  M.  and  was 
totally  wrecked.  Captain  Dal- 
rymple,  Mr.  Grant,  the  surgeon's 
mate,  and  fifteen  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.  Mr.  Ayres,  the  purser, 
the  sixth  officer,  and  eight  men, 
arrived  at  the  Mauritius  in  a  small 


open  boat  from  the  island,  where 
they  had  left  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  oh  the  14th  of  July.  His 
majesty's  ship  Magicientie,  with 
the  Challenger  sloop  of  war  and 
.a  schooner,  immediately  put  ta 
sea  to  bring  away  the  crew. 

The  whole  of  the  improvements 
in  the  house  of  Lords  seem  to  be 
finislied.  The  house  has  now  a 
very  elegant  appearance.  The 
covering  on  the  wool-sack  and 
benches  is  quite  new.  The  throne, 
which  was  not  uncovered  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  crowns 
over  the  canopy,  are  newly  gilt,i 
and  look  very  neat,  but  the  old 
velvet  festooning  still  remains. 
This  we  were  informed  arisen  from 
a  matter  of  etiquette,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  either  throne  or  canopy 
should  not  be  changed  in  the  pre-- 
sent  reign. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  1 3th 
instant,  an  extraordinary  vphaeno- 
menon  occurred  on  the  mountains 
of  Slievebaughtan^,  county  of 
Clare,  between  Scanff  and  Wood- 
fort,  in  the  bursting  of  a  water 
spout.  It  descended  in  the  form 
of  a  cataract ;  and  such  was  its 
influence  as  to  $weep  away  in  its 
course  every  barrier  or  obstruc- 
tion whatever.  All  the  bridges 
in  that  neighbourhood  are  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  hay, 
corn,  and  potatoes,  the  surface  of 
the  tillage  land  literally  moved 
off.  The  course  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river  has  been  altered  by 
it,  and  a  great  quantity  of  land 
rendered  completely  useless,  from 
the  immense  heaps  of  gravel  and 
stones  which  were  scattered  about. 
The  torrent  lasted  nearly  three 
hours. 

It  is  stated,  upon  the  best  au- 
thority, that  there  are  in  Lon- 
(G  2)  don 
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don  130»000  children,  betw^n  the 
ages  of  sLc  a^d  siz&eeny  without 
the  n\eans  of  education ;  s^pd  ths^t 
from  two  to  four  thousand  of  these 
are  hired  put  to  beggars^  and  em- 
ployed in  thieving. 

The    foilk)wiag    extrao^dinarf 
sale  of  stock)  of  the  improved    ultimo 
One  2.year  old  cow        sold  foi: 
One  4-jear  old  cow  ditto 

One  ^-year  old  cow  ditto 

One  1-year  old  bull  calf  ditto 
One  4sjeax  old  bull         ditto        , 
And  it  appears  by  the  catalogue,  with  printed  prices  affixed,  that 
S4  cows        •  •        sold  for        .        .     4HI  guineas 

17  heifers  •        .        ditto        •  •     1287  ditto. 

6  bulls  •  .         ditto        .  .     1343  ditto. 

4»  bull  calves        .      •        ditto        •  .713  dittor 

61  hea^  of  cattle  so]d  for  Total  7484  guineas. 

Xiord  Althorp  has  purchased  several  of  the  above  stock. 

A  cask,  belonging  to  the  ship    very  conspicuous  manner.   The^e 


^ort>homed  breed,  took  place  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Robert  CoUing,  g£ 
Barmpton,  near  DarlingtQn^  who 
has  been  long  celebrated  as  an 
agriculturist  of  the  first  dass^  and 
wose  stock  was  brought  to  the 
hammer  on  the  29th  a^d  SOth 


331  guineas 
300  ditto. 
370  ditto. 
270  ditto. 
621.  ditto. 


London  was  found  by  captain 
Peckett  of  the  Royal  George  of 
Hullt  on^  the  20th  of  ^larch,  who 
has  brought  the  cask  thither  on 
his  return  from  Davis's  Straits. 
The  London  was  left  in  April 
18I7»  in  lat.  6U,  long.  57»  and 
the  cask  was  picked  up  in  Hoy- 
soundf  a  narrow  pass  at  the  Ork- 
ney idands,  in  a  perfect  state,  but 
enurely  covered  with  gi:ass.  It 
seems  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
the  set  of  the  tides,  or  the  long 
prevalence  of  westerly  win£ 
(sometimes  for  nine  months  to- 
gether), had  drifted  the  cask  the 
at  distance  of  1,400  miles  in 
vep  months,  or  about  four  miles 
a^day,  and  in  this  age  of  discovery 
may  bie  deemed  worthy  of  further 
mquiry. 

projg&bss  of  a  pound  of 

COTTON. 

The  following  account  of  one 
pound  weight  of  manufactured 
cotton  will  show  the  importance 
of  the  trade  to  the  country  m  a 


was  sent  off  for  London,  lately, 
from  Paisley,  a  ^mall  piece  of 
muslin,  about  one  pound  weigb|, 
the  history  of  which  is  as  follows: 
•—The  wpol  came  from  the  East 
Indies  to  Lpndon  ;  from  London 
it  went  into  Lancashire,  where  it 
was  manufactured  into  yam  ; 
from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to 
Paisley,  where  it  was  woven :  it 
was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where 
it  was  tamboured ;  afterwards  it 
was  conveyed  to  Dumbarton, 
where  it  was  hand*sewedy  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley;  when  it 
was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  to  be  bleached, 
and  was  returned  to  Paisley  |« 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Glasgow^ 
and  was  finished ;  and  from  Glas- 
gow  was  sent  per  coach  to  Lon- 
don* It  is  difficult  precisely  to 
ascertain  the  time  taken  to  bring 
this  article  to  market  $  but  it  maj 
be  pretty  near  the  truth  to  reckon 
it  3  years  from  the  time  itwaf 
packed  in  India,  till  in  cloth  it  ar- 

rived 
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this  small  quaiitity  oFcottotiy  and 
by  which  uie  value  has  been  ad- 
vanced 2000  per  cent.  What  is 
said  of  this  one  piece  is  descriptive 
of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
trade. 


rfvcd  atrhefherchatit'swarclhoase 
in  London  ;  whither  it  mast  have 
been  conveyed  5,000  miles  by  se^, 
and  920  by  land^  and  contributed 
to  reward  no  less  than  1 50  people, 
whose  services  were  necessary  in 
the  carriage  and  manufacture  of 

The  Kst  of  the  royal  navy,  corrected  up  to  the  30th  of  September^ 
cdniains  the  following  oflfcers,  &c. 


Admiral  of  the  fleet 
Admirals  of  die 


Vlce-adihirals  of  the 


Rear-admirals  of  the 


1 

.  17 
.  16 

.  17— 2  employed* 
.  23 
.  18 
.  19 

.  25—1  employcJd. 
.  24 — 5  employed. 
^23—5  employed. 
183  13 


Superannnated  rear-admirals 
Superannuated  and  retired  captains     •     . 
Captains  .  . 

Comnfianders 

Lieutenants  retired  with  the  rank  of  com- 
manders .  •  • 
Lieutenants 
Superannuated  masters 
Masters  for  service        .                *'•'", 
Physicians            •            •                 •         . 
Surgeons  retired        .            .         •  , 
Surgeons  for  service 
Assistant-sureeons 
Dispensers  of  hospitals 
Hospital  mates              ' . 
Pursers            •            .              • 
Chaplains            •                .            •          , 
Ships  of  various  descriptions  in  commission  • 

sksTRUCTlON    OF   THB  LIMERICK 
THBATRB  BT    FIRE. 

Last  night  the  theatre  royal  in 
Comwallis-street  was  totaUy  con- 
sumed  by  fire»  which  broke  out 
between  elevenandtwelveo'clock : 
though  the  attendance  of  several 
engines  was  prompt,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  considerable,  yet 
the  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that    rick   audience. 


852—62  innployed. 
789—56  einployed. 

97 


I — 404?  eiiiployed* 
48 

643-^142  employed. 
16 
71 
9S4— US  employed. 
367—161  employed. 
19 
6 
815—130  employed. 
51 —  18  employed. 
.  148. 
the  progress  of  them  could  hot 
be  effectually  got  under  until  the 
interior  of  the  building  was  de« 
stroyed.     The    circumstance    is 
stated  to  be  purely  accidental. 
The  theatre  had  been  since  Wed- 
nesday undergoing  some  neces- 
saiy  repairs,  preparatory  to  intro- 
ducing miss  Stephens  to  a  Lime- 
-*'■         ^* She  and    Mr. 
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Horn,  with  the  entire  strength  of 
Crow.street,  were  to  make  their 
appearance  in  it  next  Monday 
se'nnight.  The  theatre  destroy- 
ed was  built  in  1770,  and  cost 
900/.,  which  was  contributed  by 
24  gentlemen,  who  had  free 
tickets. 

It  is  amusing  to  remark  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  the  cele- 
t>rated  Evelyn,  author  of  the 
Sylva,  in  the  public  taste  and  use 
cf  esculents.  The  bud  of  the  sun- 
flower,  before  it  expands,  was  then 
dxvssed  like  an  artichoke,  and 
eaten  as  a  great  dainty;  the  root 
of  the  minor  pimpinella,  or  small 
bumet  saxifrage,  dried  and  pul* 
Terized,  was  preferred  by  some 
persons  to  ^ny  kind  of  pepper ; 
and  the  pounded  seeds  of,  the  nas- 
turtium were  thought  superior  to 
mustard,  Evelyn  praises  the  milky 
or  dappled  thbtle,  either  as  a  sa- 
lad, or  boiled,  or  baked  in  pies, 
like  an  artichoke.  The  bur  also 
he  calk  delicate  and  wbolesome, 
when  young.  The  young  leaves 
of  the  ash  were  a  favourite  pickle :  * 
but  of  all  his.delicactes  the  Strang, 
est  seem  to  be  "  the  small  ydung 
aooms  which  we  find  in  the  stock 
dbyes*  craws."  These,  he  says, 
are  "  a  delicious  fare,  as  well  as 
those  incomparable  salads  of 
young  herbs  taken  out  of  the  maws 
of  youn?  partridges  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  which  gives 
them  a  preparation  far  exceedmg 
all  the  art  of  cookery." 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

A  magazine  published  at  Pais- 
ley gives  the  following  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  that  part  of  Scotland : 

Plaids,  trimmings,  &c. — ^The 
demand  for  these  articles  is  rather 
flat  at  present,  owing  to  the  re* 


ports  of  the  state  of  her  majesty's 
heal th.  The '  prices .  of  weaving, 
however,  are  steadyat  the  advance 
which  had  taken  place. 

Imitation  shawls  are  still  in- 
quired  after.  Those  "rags" 
which  were  made  in  such  large 
quantities  having  now  given  place 
to  well  made  shawls,  prices  have 
risen  considerably,  and  are  fully 
maintaining  the  advance. 

Imitation  gown  pieces. — The 
demand  for  these  goods  is  tinpre- 
cedented  and  unlimited.  Prices 
in  consequence  have  improved 
considerably,  and  have  remained 
steady  since  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. 

Zebra  dresses.-r-The  demand 
for  these  articles  is  likewise  unpre- 
cedented. Prices  have  improved, 
and  are  still  continuing  to  im- 
prove. 

Full  harness  robes  have  been 
fiat  since  the  order;s  for  the  spring 
trade  were  completed.  Tbey  are 
now  more  in  demand,  and'  the 
price  of  weaving  may  be  said  to 
be  advancing.  '  Should  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  increase,  a 
considerable  rise  may  be  antici- 
pated, a$  a  great  number  of  the 
harnesses  have  been  reduced,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
replaced. 

Seeded  stripes  and  robes  are 
dulU  Inquiries  are  making  after 
seeded  shawls, '  some  of  which  are 
preparing  for  the  marjcet. 

Gauze  harness  robes  are  fiat, 
likewise  plain  gauze.  One  ware- 
house in'  town  has  an  order  for 
narrow  spotted  gauze,  800  reeds, 
for  which  they  will  pay  a  good 
price. 

Plain  muslin. — Particular  fine 
grounds  have,  within  the  last 
month,  risen  a  set ;  and,  as  the 
weavers  in  Lancashire  have  ob- 
tained 
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tained  an  advance  of  20  percent, 
upon  their  wages,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently presumed  that  a  still 
^eater  improvement  will  take 
place. 

Silk  (  or  transparent )  gauze  has 
been  rather  flat  these  two  months. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  that  line  (of 
whom  there  are  only  seven  in 
town)  are  doing  very  little. 
Messrs*  Fulton  and  Co.  are  still 
continuing  to  employ  a  consider- 
able number^  and  appear  to  have 
the  only  steady  demand,  having 
more  weavers  engaged  in  this  ma- 
nufacture than  all  the  other  ware- 
houses in  Scotland. 

The  situation  of  the  operative 
weaver  has  improved)  and  is  still 
continuing  to  improve.  Goods 
are  now  making  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  for  every  quarter 
of  the  globe*  Their  elegance^ 
soki  above  all  their  cheapness, 
are  gaining  th^m  admittance  into 
countries  where  European  manu- 
factures of  the  above  description 
have  never  before  penetrated, 

COMMERCE* 

Account  of  vessels  which  have 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
SOthof  September  lai  8,  not  in- 
cluding Irish  traders  and  coasters: 
For  the  ports  of  Europe     742 
United  States        *        •    348 
North  America  and  New- 
foundland        •         »    355 
South  America        •       .129 
West  Indies  .         .112 

Africa  ..         •        •        6 

East  Indies  ( 14,965  tpns)  .    S5 

Total  1727 
The  following  account  of  the 
ships  which  have  arrived  at  Bris- 
tol from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
SOth  of  September,  in  the  years 
1817  and  I8l8,  will  show  the 


comparative  commerce  of  the  two 
places : 

vessels*  tons, 

1817*  * . .  227,  about  42,000 

1818*. . .  289,  about  58,000. 

Violets  were  last  Sunday  pick- 
ed in  a  garden  at  Richmond.  In 
a  garden  by  the  road  side  going 
to  Hampstead  are  garden  daisies 
in  full  bloom. 

Several  woodcocks  have  been 
killed  this  week  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Penryn.  At  Enys, 
two  were  shot  on  Wednesday  last> 
and  three  more  on  the  following 
day. 

A  most  enormous  mushroom^ 
of  the  button  sort,  ^as  exhibited 
in  Plymouth  market,  on  Tuesday 
se'nnigbt,  which  sprung  up,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  size,  from 
an  asparagiK  bed  lately  belong- 
ing to  Mr«  Gill,  ropemaker,  near 
Stoke-^nills.  It  attained,  in  four 
nights  and  three  days,  tk^  circum- 
ference of  four  feet  five  inches^ 
and  the  weight  of  sixteen  pounds* 
The  owner  s^ld  it  put  is\  pieces  at 
one  pei^ny  each. 

IXTR>0«J>1)(AEY  JlCQUlSITIOir 
OF    LANCUHGRS.      - 

At  a  seceat' meeting  vof  the 
Shropshii^  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
ciety, archdeacon  porbetr,  in  a 
speech  delivered,ofi  th^t  occasion^ 
drew  a  parallel  between  Mr,  Sa- 
muel Lee  (qne  of  tl^e  preacl^er^) 
and  the,  s^lmifable  Crichton* 
From  the  reverend  gentleman's 
statement,  it  appears  that  Mr* 
Lee  had  merely  the  education  of 
a  village  school  (wh^e  he  was 
born,  sKout  six  miles  from  Shrews* 
burv,)  viz*  readbg,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ;  that  he  left  school  at 
twelve  years  of  age  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder* 
WhUe  thus  employed  he  became, 
self-taught,  a  Latin,  Greek,  He. 
(G  4)  brew. 
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brew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  ^rid  Sa- 
znaritan  scholar.  These  lan- 
guages he  acquired  in  six  years, 
at  me  hours  during  which  he 
was  relieved  from  manual  labour* 
Since  that  period  Mr.  Lee  has  had 
inore  assistance,  and  is  how,  in 
addition  to  the  tongues  we  have 
Mentioned,  familiar  with  At-abic 
and  Persian,  HindosVanee,Fi"enih, 
German,  Italian,  Ethiopicj  Cpp- 
tic,  Malay,  SanscrFt,  and  B^^a- 
lee-— in  all,  seventeen  idnguager,  in 
•fourteen  years* 

NOVEMBER. 

4MkRlCA. 

A  new  Swiss  colony  has  been 
lately  spoken  of,  which  has  been 
founded  in  Brazil  under  the  name 
of  New  Friburg.  The  foUowfhg 
are  the  conditions  prescribed  to 
this  establishment  by  the  king  of 
Portugal : — 

"  His  majesty  grants  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  attending 
the  establishment  of  100  families 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  pays 
their  passage  to  *Rio  Janeiro,  ahd 
procures  them  facilities  and  pro- 
Tisions  to  enable  thert  to  proceed 
to  the  canton  of  Oahta  Gallo,  24? 
leagues  from  the  tapital.  E^h 
family  will  recefve  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land,  with  the  means  of 
cultivating  it.  He  will  pay  to  eath 
colonist  160  reis  a  day  for  the  iirst 
year,  and  80  reis  a  day  for  the  se- 
cond year,  besidesjprovisidns  du- 
ring the  time.  The  colony  is  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  arti- 
sans, and  shall  provide,  in  Eu- 
rope, a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and 
an  expert  farrier,  with  ecclesi- 
astics tor  the  performance  of  di- 
vine s'ervice.  The  new  colony 
shall  found  a  town  and  two  vil- 
lages:   Each  of  the  communes 


Shall  receive  k  griht  in  land  to 
Jirovide  for  the  expenses  of  Ae 
administration.  All  the  Swrss  to^ 
lonists  shall  be  naturalrzed  Porm- 
gueze,  and  shall  enjoy  till  tiie 
end  of  the  year  1829  an  exemp- 
tion froifn  all  personal  and  tefrito- 
rial  <^harges.  The'<f6lomsts  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  to*  their 
coikntry,  but  shall  not  dispo^  of 
more  than  one  half  of  thtir  im- 
movable property ;  the  other  half 
fchiall  remain  to  die  toniifeuBJty.'* 

GERMANY. 

Kdnrgshergy  (W.  Si, 
Last  week  an  unfortunate  boy 
was  broujg^ht  to  Insterburg,  who 
was  found  in  a  wood  near  t&e 
toi^.  *He  has  nothing  huihan 
about  him  but  his  form.  He  iAtj 
be  about  Eftfeen  years  old,isdamb9 
and,  as  it  seems  from  surgical  Ex- 
amination, also  d^.  He  dficft^s 
no  desire  for  any  thing  but  his 
food,  whtch,  when  he  was  found, 
consisted  oFroots,  grass,  and  stiiaw. 
He  will  hot  bear  any  clothing, 
seems  unabl^  to  Wallf  uprighg  and 
sits  and  lies  in  a  contracted  'j^osi- 
tion.  His  skhi  bemg  Irttle  injured, 
and  his  hifr  <h3t  before,  seems  to 
inclicate  that  this  unfortunate  be^ 
ing  has  not  lived  always  in  the 
wood,  but  has  probably  lately 
escaped  frOm  his  keepers  on  the 
f  cither  side  of  the  frontier,  or  been 
expeHed  hy  them. 

.    FRAim. 

Intelligence   can   be  VectSved 
fromi— 
Calais  at  Paris,  between  which 

there  are  27  telegraphs,  in  8  min. 
Lisle    .     22        •         .2 
Strasburg*5        ,        .      6| 
Lyons      50        .         X    a 
Brest        80        .  f 

The 
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The  folio  wing  detail  on  the  Jjublit  ffaming-taMes^of  PafLs  is  jiublished 
in  the  last  namber  of  the  Bsblsa&equt  Hhidri^,  rmder  the  title  of 
«•  Budget  of  Public  Games :" 

State  of  the  annuial  expens€*s  of  the  games  of  Paris. 
Under  the  present  administration  there  are 
7  Tables  of  Trente  et  un,        I  I  Ditto  of  Craps, 
9  Ditto  of  Roulette,  I  1  Ditto  of  Hasard, 

1  Ditto  of  Fasseidit,  |  1  Ditto  of  Bifibi. 

Ho  Tables  divided  in  n(ine  houses ;  four  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
Pahiiff  Royil. 
To  sbrVe  the  se v^  tables  of  Trinte  et  tin,  there  are 
fig  Dealers  at    5*0  fr.  A  tiibilth,  niake  .  .  fr.  15i^0 

28  Cfoupers  at'  HO        ditto  .  .  .        10^646 

42  Aijsistahtsat  ^        ditto  .  -  .  .         8,406 

Sehrice  for  the  nine  RduWtlcs  and  lonc  Passe-dix, 
80  Dealers  at    275  fr.  a  iiionth  .  .  .        ^2,066 

do  Assistants  at  150        ditto        -  .  .  .  9,06O 

Service  of  the  Cr'aps,  Biribi,  and  Hasard, 

f^  Dealers  at     S00fr.am6nth  .  .  .  3,l60b 

l2  Inspectors      ISO        ditto        .  .  .         .  1,S06 

l0A?ds        .     100        ditto  .  .  .       .  IjOOO 

6  Chefs  de  Partie  at  the  piincrpal  houses,  at  700  fr.  a  month  4,206 

3  Chefs  de  Pirtie  for  the  Roulettes,  at  500fr.  &  month    '.       1,500 

So  Secret  inspectors,  at  200fr.  a  month  .  '-  4,000 

i  Inspector-general,  at  .  ...  1,000 

130  Waiters,  at  75  fr.  a  monUi  •  .  .  9,750 

Cards,  a  month  .  ...  1,500 

feeer  dnd  refreshments,  do.  .  •  .  3,000 

Lights  ,  .do,  .  .  .  5,500 

Refreshment  for  the  grand  saloon,  including  two  dinners  every 

week,  per  ifabnth  .  .  v  .  .  .     ^2,000 

Total  expense  of  each  month        114,290 

Multiplied  by  12,  is  .        .  .  .    i,37U480 

Rent  of  10  houses,  per  anntnn  «  .     .       13(^000 

Expense  of  offices  .  .  .  •         50^000 

Total  fer  innton    1 ,551 ,480 
If  the  privilege  is  ...  .     6,000,000 

If  a  bonus  of  a  miHiou  is  ^ten  for  six  years,  the  sixth  part 
for  one  year  in^l  be  ...  .        1685,666 

T^btal  expenditure        7»718,146 
The  profits  are  estimated  ix,  a  month  .  .        800,000 

Which  yields  per  annum  .  ,  .  .     9>600,000 

Deducting  the  expenditure  •  .         •  .    7,718,146 

The  annual  profits  ate        ....     1,881,854 
Which  produce*  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,        francs    11,291,114 
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COURT  OF  CASSATION. 

Criminal    Sectioftf     Nov,  20. 

Can  a  citizen  be  compelled  to 
hang  out  tapestry  on  the  front  of 
his  house,  while  the  external  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  worship 
are  performing  ?' 

Such  was  the  .question  brought 
before  the  court,  by  an  appeal 
from  the  sieur  Roman,  a  protest- 
ant,  against  a  jtidgement  of  the 
correctional  tribunau  of  police  of 
Gap,  which  condemned  him  to  a 
fine  of  6  francs  for  not  having 
obeyed  an  edict  of  the  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Lourmarin,  ordering 
the  inhabitants  of  that  towii  to 
cover  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  in 
those  streets  through  which  the 
Holy  Sacrament  might  pass,  du- 
ring the  procession  of  the  File 
Difu. 

M.  Odiion-Barrol,  counsel  for 
M.  Roman,  entered  into  a  detailed 
argument  in  suppoit  of  the  ap- 
peal. He  observed  that  the  con- 
stituent ai^setnbly,  and)  after  it, 
all  other  constituted  audiorities, 
had  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
rdigKHB  freedom  i  aod.liaa  com- 
pletely separate^  questions  of  re- 
hgion  from  those^ ^connected  with 
civil  and  political  n^ts.  The 
concordat  of  1801,  wim  the  view 
c£.  s&aintaintng  a  perfect  equality 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  re* 
li^n  acd  othtr  systems  of  reli- 

rf  weat  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
celebration  of  "any  ceremony 
out  of  churches,  in  towns  in  which 
there  were  temples  destined  for 
public  worship.  The  charter  had 
made  nocbangein  these  principles; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  confirmed 
them»  by  proclaiming  anew,  that 
every  citizen  is  free  with  regard 
t6  his  worship  ;  and  that  all  reli- 
gions are  lequsdly  protected. 
We  therefore  still  live  under 


the  influence  of  the  principle  ren^ 
dered  sacred  by  the  constituent 
assembly ;  a  principle  which  places 
a  man's  religion  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law.  When  the  law- 
is  neutral,  the  civil  authority  must 
necessarily  be  the  same,  and  can- 
not interfere  with  different  reli- 
gions, except  to  give  them  equal 
protection.  It  cannot,  therefore^ 
associate  itself  with  the  ceremo- 
nies of  any  one  particular  worship  ; 
and  still  les<i  can  it  compel  a  citi- 
zen  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
against  his  will,  and  in  disregard 
of  the  scruples  of  his  conscience. 
This  argument  holds,  whatever 
may  be  the  apparent  religion  of 
the  citizen  who  declines  to  take  a 
part  in  ceremonies,  whatever  may 
be  the  grounds  of  his  refusal,  and 
even  though  he  should  choose  not 
to  assign  any  grounds.  In  fact* 
if  to  warrant  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  religious  ceremony,  it  were 
necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  a  certain 
sect  of  Protestants  or  Jews«  or  to 
some  particular  existing  sect,  it 
would  follow  that  only  tnese  sects 
would  enjoy  liberty  of  worship. 
Liberty  <»  conscience,  then,  would 
not  be  a  privilege  held  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  citizen,  but  of 
being  a  Jew  or  a  Protestant.  The 
law,  however,  sanctions  liberty 
not  as  belonging  to  this  or  that 
faith,  but  to  ul  ui  general.  And 
as  there  may  be  as  many  different 
creeds  as  there  are  citizens,  every 
refusal  to  participate  in  a  religious 
act  was  to  be  respected.  If  even 
a  Catholic  might  be  compelled  to 
assist  in  a  religious  ceremony  of 
the  Catholic  church,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  real  liberty  of  con- 
science in  France.  The  putting 
out  tapestry  on  the  passage  of  the 
procession  in  question,  could  have 
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no  other  object  except  to  honour 
it ;  but  this  was  what  Protestants, 
by  iheir  religion^  were  prohibited 
frbm  doing. 

M.  Odilon-Barro?  then  referred 
to  the  early  contests  between  the 
French  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  showed  that  in  all  stipula- 
tions between  the  two  religions, 
the  Protestants  were  careful  to 
preserve  this  point. 

The  advocate-general, M.Grand 
Duplessis,  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  crown ;  and  coincided  in  the 
arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  complainant's  coun- 
sel, for  the  repeal  of  the  judge- 
ment of  the  tribunal  of  Gap. 

The  court,  after  a  long  delibe- 
ration, pronounced  a  judgement 
said  tx)  be  most  "  strongly  word- 
ed,'' by  which  it  annulled  the 
judgement  complained  of,  and  de- 
cided that  the  municipal  authori- 
ties have  no  right  to  make  a  rule 
for  constraining  citizens  to  cover 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  on  oc- 
casions of  religious  ceremonies. 

M.  Maron  and  other  members 
of  the  reformed  church  of  Paris 
were  amone  the  auditory  present 
at  the  heanng  of  this  important 
cause,  thus  so  equitably  and  sa- 
tisfactorily decided. 

The  following  trial,  reported 
in  the  French  papers,  presents  a 
singular  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Paris  :-^ 

On  Friday  the  members  of  the 
council  of  war  assembled  to  try 
Rerre  Fran9ois  Carrier,  fusilier 
in  the  4th  regiment  of  the  royal 
guards,  aged  24,  bom  near*  St. 
Queritin.  In  the  service  since 
1812,  and  having  belonged  to  the 
royal  guard  since  its  formation, 
this  young  man  had  idways  punc- 
tually performed  his  duty.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  form  an 


acquaintance  with  a  girl  of  the 
town,  named  Lise  Merlin,  and  to 
inspire  that  prostitute  with  an  at- 
tachment, of  which  the  infamy 
of  her  course  of  life,  and  the  de- 
pravity of  her  character,  seemed 
to  have  rendered  her  incapable. 
Can  love  inhabit  such  hearts  ? 

Lise  Merlin  had  long  been 
known  to  add  the  crime  of  theft 
to  that  of  prostitution.  If  she 
sometimes  ceased  to  appear  with- 
in the  purlieus  of  debauchery,  it 
was  to  inhabit  the  prisons ;  which 
with  a  shameless  levity  she  called 
her  country  lodgings.  On  leav- 
ing La  Force,  or  the  Madelo- 
nettes,  she  used  to  say  to  her 
companions,  **  I  am  just  come  to 
town  from  my  country-house." 

Carrier  was  guilty  of  the  cri- 
minal weakness  of  partaking  of 
disgraceful  pleasures,  which  Lise 
paid  for  with  money,  of  the  source 
of  which  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant. She  not  only  defrayed  all 
the  expenses  they  incurred  toge- 
ther in  public-houses,  but  brought 
him  money  and  provisions  on  the 
days  when  his  duty  prevented  htm 
from  strolling  about  with  hen  On 
the  2Sd  of  September,  when  he 
had  been  relieved  from  his  turn  of 
duty,  as  one  of  the  sentinels  at 
the  Tttilleries,  Lise  came  to  him, 
and  invited  him  to  spend  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  day  with  her. 
Carrier  did  not  consent  at  first, 
and  told  her  that  he  must  stop  in 
the  barrack  to  clean  his  arms. 
To  remove  this  objection  she  gave 
him  30  sous,  saying,  "There, 
get  one  opyour  comrades  to  clean 
diem,  and  come  and  dine  with 
me."  Carrier,  however,  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  he 
would  clean  the  arms  himself 
when  he  returned.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  a  public-house,    and 
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soon  etpended  twemy-fonr  sjons 
in  spirits  in  a  place  where  net dler 
the  best  nor  tfife  dearest  is  sold. 
After  stopping  at  several  places, 
they  arrived  at  the  barrier  of 
Mousseau,  where  they  dined. 
iTieir  repast  was  light,  but  thfey 
wa^ed  it  down  with  four  litres 
of  wine.  The  Understanding  of 
Carrier  began  to  be  troubled ;  he 
seemed  to  be  irritated  by  an  old 
quarrel,  thenatuteofivhichc6n!d 
be  very  imperfectly  collected  by 
tlie  words  which  the  witnesses  liad 
collected.  They  had  heard  him 
order  her  to  leave  him,  call  her  a 
thief,  and  declare  that  he  Would 
haveno  concern  with  her  robberies. 
.^She  said,  "  Don^t  be  foolish,  I 
don't  fear  you." — ^**  But  when  I 
pr6mise,you  know  1  keep  my  word : 
you  deserve  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  I  Would  not  care  to  do  it,  for 
the  king  is  my  cousin,"  &fc. 

The  most  extrava^gant  language 
indicated  that  Carrier's  mind  Was 
completely  disordered,  and  Lise 
s^efned  to  take  a  pleasure  in  in- 
creasing  his  disorder,  and  pro- 
voking nim  to  extess,  by  making 
him  drink  njbre  wine.  They  con- 
tinued alternately  disputing  and 
drinking  in  different  wine-shops  in 
their  progress,  until  they  reached 
the  gate  of  the  barracks.  Carrier 
ehteted,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  his  companion ;  and  it  would 
hive  been  happy  for  him  had  he 
continued  there.  He  returned  to 
give  Ltse  the  SO  sous  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  in  the  morning. 
She  still  had  20,  and  shr.  dragged 
him  along  with  her,  and  spent 
the  whole  in  brandy.  Carrier  was 
more  overcome  with  the  Effects  of 
the  liquor  than  the  female.  He 
threw  hixhself  on  the  grass  in  the 
Champs  Elys^s ;  but  repeatedly 
ihanifcsted  a  stirong  desire  to  gee 


J-id  of  her.  In  a  mioment  of  ftfiy 
void  impatience  he  gave  her  a  se- 
Vere  blow,  which  knocked  her 
down.  A  lady,  who  was  at  the 
time  entering  her  house,  reproach- 
ed him  for  his  brutality,and  wished 
to  persuade  the  unfortunate  wo- 
bian  to  leave  him ;  but  Lise,  fike 
the  Wife  of  Sganarfelle,  imlxnedi- 
acely  tunted  on  this  bfficioa^  me- 
diatoT;  and  said,  ^*Mind  ybiir 
oWn  bhsine^s ;  he  is  mvlover,  and 
he  sh^n  b^t  itle  if  he  likes  it." 
She  then  lifted  xxp  Carrier's  cap, 
tvhich  was  on  the  ground,  and  pttt 
it  on  his  head ;  and  ifi  tetum  for 
her  complaisance  received  a  blow 
with  the  flat  of 'Iiis  sabre  on  {be 
^m.  He  then  flourished  his 
sabre,  and  ih  a  great  passion  or- 
dered her  to  be  gone.  She^ 
proai:hefd  him  with  her  arms  ex- 
tended, and  seemed  to  provole 
at  once  his  rage  and  her  own  de- 
struction. Moved  probably  by 
a  rtiomenfary  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  disordered  state  of 
his  mind  Was  exposing  him,  he 
threw  away  his  sabre.  The  im- 
prudent woman  ran  to  pick  it  up» 
and  brought  it  to  him.  Her 
calmness  seemed  to  increase  his 
phrensy :  he  seized  the  weapon* 
struck  her,  and  she  fell  bath^  in 
her  blood.  Three  blows  followed 
the  first  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. In  i  moment,  however,  he 
threw  himself  upon  her,'dnd  ex- 
claimed— "Lise!  Lise  J  rise;  you 
know  I  love  you."  He  then  em- 
braced her,  and  begged  her  par- 
don. The  spectators  of  this  ter- 
rible scene  called  the  guard,  and 
yet  wished  to  save  the  prisoner. 
Are  these  cohtraxy  movedients 
surprising  ?— The  spettatorsV^ere 
females. 

Cartier  threw  from  him  with 
horror  die  instrument  of  his  crime. 

He 
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He  walked  away^  and  at  a  short 
distance  lay  down  upon  a  heap  of 
straw,  wiiere  the  gendarmes  soon 
found  him  fast  asleep^  or  In  a  state 
of  complete  insensibility.  He  did 
rxpt  attempt  io  defend  himself  be- 
foire  the  council  of  war.  He  on- 
Ij  said  that  he  recollected  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  and  that 
he  had  never  accused  Lise  of  be- 
ing a  thief. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty 
of  voluntary  murder,  but  not  with, 
premeditation,  and  was  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  labour. 

The  tea,— that  valuable  shrub 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  apple  of  discord  and  the  cause 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  North  America^ — tea,  which 
produces  so  many  millions  to  Eng-. 
ush  commerce,  promises  to  be  nar 
turalized  among  us.  The  plant 
was  brought  to  France  by  a  Rus-, 
sian  in  1814*,  and  there  alrea- 
dy exist  from  200  to  300  speci- 
Qoensy  so  that  it  may  be  propa-« 
gated  with  great  facility.  This 
tea  has  received  the  approbation, 
of  the  king's  physicians  and  of 
the  first  natuzatists  of  France. 

AN     EAR.TH(^UAKB.*— A     smart 

shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
at  Inverness,  and  to  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  town,  at 
about  ^X)  minutes  past  12  on 
Tuesday  night.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  how  fax  it  may  have 
extended ;  but  we  understand  that 
it  was  felt  with  peculiar  violence 
along  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness* 
The  noise  seems  to  have  been 
greater  or  less  according  to  local 
circumstances.:  in  some  places  it 
Vas  very^loud,  in  others  more 
fi^^tle,  but  everywhere  a  tremu- 
lous^ motion  was  for  a  few  se- 
conds communicated  to  move- 
ables.   The  nigl^t  was  uncom- 


iponly  serene»  with  clear  moon- 
light ;  and  while  not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  die  higher, 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  the 
clouds  were  driving  rapidly  from^ 
south  to  north.-r-£iighter  shocks 
are  sai/l  to  have  been  felt  at  9  ia 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  and  at 
4  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 
We  havje  heard  of  no  accident  or 
daipage  from  this  visitation. 

A  slight  shock  of  an  earth-, 
quake  was  felt  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 181 7»  along  a  line  of 
country  from  the  hills  of  York- 
shirey  near  Dent,  through  Ken^ 
dal  and  the  lake  of  Windermere  to, 
Contstan  in  Lancashire,  where  it 
appeared  to  ^r'minate.  A  second 
concussion  was  experienced  on 
the  31st  of  last  monjth  at  Dalton, 
in  Low  Furness,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  former, 
qeased*  Similar  convulsions  not 
unfrequently  take  place  at  di£Fer-. 
ent  points  of  a  tract  of  country 
which  extends  aloi^  the  west  \ 
coast,  at  least  from  Lancashire  in. 
England  to  Ayrshire  in  Scotland. 
They  have  hitherto  been  limited 
in  extent,  and  have  proved  harm- 
less in  their  effects.  Most  writers, . 
on  these  alarming  phaenomena  con- 
sider earthquakes  to  be  produced 
by  volcanos,  many  of  which  re-, 
main  hitherto  concealed  under 
strata  that  lie  deeply  buried  in  the 
ground ;  and  th<^  conclude  that 
uie  concussions  which  occasion- 
ally agitate  *the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  particular  places,  indi« 
cate  the  escape  of  igneous  va- 
pours from  a  volcanic  stratum 
which  lies  concealed  at  no  great 
dista,nce  from  the  place  so  agi- 
tated. The  favourers  of  tnis 
plausible  hypothesis  may  reason 
from  factS|  and  arrive  at  ttie  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  conclusion  :*— No  serious 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  earthquakes  which  happen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Lanca- 
shire to  Ayrshire.  This  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  facts 
which  seem'to  prove  that  die  vol- 
canic beds  concealed  under  this 
line  of  the  west  coast  are  distinct, 
and  have  no  mutual  communica- 
tion. This  arrangement  of  the 
igneous  strata  promises  fair  to 
prevent  their  co-operation,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  the  force  of 
each.  Slight  earthquakes  have 
been  occasionally  felt  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  80  years.  If  credit  be 
due  to  common  report,  and  if  re- 
mote tradition  may  be  relied  on, 
a  very  serious  and  destructive 
subterranean  convulsion  formerly 
shook  Low  Fumess,  and  produced 
a  small  lake  not  far  from  Ulver- 
ston,  called  Urswick  Tarn;  but 
the  time  of  this  catastrophe,  like 
that  of  most  traditionary  events, 
is  uncertain. 

For  some  'days  past,  rumours 
of  a  most  shocking  occurrence 
having  taken  place  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland  have  been 
current  in  Newcastle ;  and  we  are 
scfrry  to  state,  that  they  hatre  pro- 
ved to  be  but  too  true.  To  our 
great  surprise  we  have  not  heard 
a  word  upon  the  subject  from  aay 
of  our  northern  correspondents, 
but  we  believe  the  fallowing  par- 
ticulars to  be  nearly  correct  :— 
On  Tuesday  last,  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Younghnsband,  re- 
specuble  farmers,  residing  at 
Heekley-grange,  near  Alnwick, 
were  found  lying  dead  in  one  of 
their  own  fields,  with  their  throats 
cut.  In  the  course  of  the  after* 
noon,  one  of  them  had  beeq  su- 


perintending the  men  ploughing, 
and  had  given  the  men  orders  to 
unyoke  their  horses,  when  he  was 
called  into  an  adjoming  field  by 
his  brother.  The  men  accord- 
ingly went  home,  and  some  time 
having  elapsed  and  their  masters 
not  coming  home  at  their  usual 
hour,  a  search  was  instituted, 
when  their,  bodies  were  found, 
in  the  field  into  which  the  one 
brother  had  called  the  other,  lying 
within  twenty  yards  of  each  other 
with  their  throats  cut,*  and  a  bloody 
razor  lying  at  the  side  of  each. 
A  coroner's  Inquest  was  held  on 
the  bodies  on  Wednesday,  and 
sat  till  one  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  wheii  it  was  adioumed. 
It  again  met  on  Thursday,  and 
sat  the  whole  of  that  day,  and 
was  again  adjourned.  The  de- 
ceased were  upwards  of  60  years 
of  ^ge,  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  inseparable  companions. 

An  inquisition  was  held  on  Sa- 
turday, in  the  Fleet  prison,  upon 
the  body  of  Mr.  William  Smith, 
who  had  been  confined  within  its 
walls  during  the  long  period  of 
17  years.  The  causes  of  his 
death  were  purely  natural,  and 
would  not  have  bcisn  submitted  to 
the  slightest  investigation,  had  not 
an  ordinance  of  the  legislature  en- 
acted, that  if  any  person  die  in 
prison,  his  body  shall  not  be  bu- 
ried until  the  coroner  shall  have 
held  an  inquest  upon  it.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  that  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  bat 
to  the  long  imprisonment  which 
the  deceased  endured  previous  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  an  evil  which 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  the 
loudest  and  justest  reprobation. 
The  individual  in  question  was 
committed  by  the  high  court  of 
chancery 
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chancery  for  a  contempt  of  some 
process  issuing  by  its  authority. 
His  scanty  means,  made  still 
scantier  by  the  support  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  by  the  ex- 
penses of  a  tedious  illness  arising 
from  his  imprisonment,  rendered 
all  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
•which  he  was  placed  nugatory 
and  unavailing.  The  property  in 
litigation  was,  we  believe,  of  in- 
considerable value ;  but  the  costs 
to  be  paid  previous  to  the  con- 
tempt being  purged  were,  to  a 
man  in  Mr.  Smith's  rank  of  life, 
quite  enormous,  though  to  many 
ttiej  will  appear  little  more  than 
the  value  of  an  old  song.  They 
amounted  to  something  more  tlian 
100/. ;  and  the  want  of  this  insig- 
nificant  sum  consigned  him  to- an 
unwholesome  prison,  during  a  pe- 
riod extending  to  nearly  one-third 
part  of  what  the  Psalmist  has 
stated  to  be  the  most  protracted 
span  of  human  existence.  Mr. 
Smith  might  have  incurred,  and 
might  have  been  arrested  for 
debts  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  sum  for  which  he  was 
actualfyt  though  not  nominally,  de- 
tained ;  and  by  the  leniency  of  the 
law  might,  if  so  inclined,  have 
obtained  liberty  at  the  close  of 
Jotir  months.  Mr.  Smith  *  might 
have  committed  homicide,  and 
have  expiated  his  guilt,  even  if 
that  guilt  had  been  visited  with 
the  severest  penalties,  by  a  ttvehe^ 
month's  imprisonment.  Mr.  Smith 
might  have  laid  perjury  on  his 
soul,  or  might  have  libelled  the 
most  correct  and  virtuous  cha- 
racters in  th^  kingdom,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three,  je^rs 
might  have  looked  fons'ard  to 
freedom  from  his  incarceration. 
Mr.  Smith  might  have  embezzled 
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the  property  of  his  employers,  or 
m^ht  have  fraudulently  obtained 
great  and  extensive  credit,  with- 
out any  means  of  supporting  it ; 
and  yet  he  might  have  called  up- 
on the  law  to  shield  him  from  the 
iron  fangs  of  his  creditors,  and 
to  burst  the  bars  of  his  prison 
asunder.  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Smith > 
if  he  had  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  families,  by  corrupting  the  wife 
or  seducing  the  daughter  of  his 
dearest  friends  and  benefactors, 
might  have  said  triumphantly, 
**  Let  a  jury  of  my  countrymen 
award  against  me  as  heavy  da- 
mages as  they  can ;  let  them  visit 
me  with  as  severe  a  visitation  as 
they  can  possibly  inflict ;  still,  if 
I  endure  the  horrors  of  confine- 
ment for  ten  full  years,  the  legis- 
lature will  step  forward  to  my 
relief,  will  release  me  from  all  in- 
cumbrances, and  will  declare  me 
entitled  to  my  discharge."  But 
Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  utter 
strangers,  and  who,  as  we  are 
verily  informed,  was  not  incum- 
bered with  debt,  was  not  guilty 
of  homicide— -was  not  convicted 
of  perjury — was  not  condemned 
as  a  libeller — ^was  not  the  em- 
bezzler of  the  property  of  his 
neighbours — was  not  the  defraud- 
er  of  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  nor  yet  a  di- 
stinguished hero  in  the  annals  of 
gallantry-— Mr.  Smith  was  con- 
signed to  an  imprisonment  which 
was  only  to  terminate  with  life, 
because  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
contempt  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, owing  to  his  ignorance; 
and  had  been  unable  to  purge 
that  contempt,  owing  to  his  po- 
verty !  T^e  noble  lord  who  now 
presides  in  the  court  of  chancery 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  community, 

has 


my 
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ha^  himself  alniost  declared  tbjs 
to  be  the ,  fact.  He  has  always 
ren^arked,  that  he  bad  not  autho- 
rity to  alleviate  the  calamity,  of 
which  the  law^  as  it  no.w  standsj^ 
compels  him  to  become  the  au- 
thor. On  this,  hea^y  as  on  every 
other,  he  speaks  with  the  utioost 
correctness ;  he  has  not  the  power 
to  mitigate  the  evil  which  he  is 
obliged  to  inflict;  but  if  he  does^ 
not  now  possess  it»  there  are  bo- 
dies in  the  state  capable  of  giving 
him  that  authority,  of  which  he 
seems  to  regret  so  much  the  de-. 
ficiency.  It  is  to  those  bodies 
that  we  submit  this  appeal ;  and 
though  we  are  convinced  that  to 
innovate  is  net  in  general  to  reform^ 
we  think  that  any  innovation  on 
the  present  practice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  this  respect  will 
be  hailed  as  a  reform  by  every 
benevolent  mind  in  the  wide-ex* 
tended  circle  of  the  British  em- 
pire. We  do  not  w\sh  to  deprive 
that  court  of  the  power  of  en- 
forcing obedience  to  its  edicts;/ 
but  we  do  wish  to  se^  it  deprive^ 
of  a  most  unjust  anil  i;nost  inqui* 
ftitorial  author ity-r-au  authority 
contrary  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  the  liberal 
genius  of  the  British  constitution 
-—an  authority  to  compel  indivi. 
duals,  upon  pain  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, to  answer  such  points 
and  sudi  interr6ga.torifi&  as  may 
tend .  to  criminate  themselves,  or 
else  to  take  their  silence  upon 
them  as  a  confession  of  their 
guilt.  That  some  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  contumacy 
is  a  truth  which  all  must  allow ; 
but  that  such  a  punishment  should 
amount  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, is  a  position  which  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  think  by  tra- 
dicion,  and  reason  by  authority, 


mostas strenuouslj  and 9^ firmlj 
deny. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  gar* 
den  of  George  Dicksoni  esq*  o£ 
Cousland,  a  tulip  tree  in  full 
blossom,  which  is  the  second  time 
it  was  ever  known  to  be  in  that 
state.  The  history  of  it  is  some- 
what remarkable :  it  stands  in  the 
situation  of  the  garden  of  the  old 
priory  of  Cousland ;  and  is  well 
known  for  having  sheltered  thf 
famous  Marj  Scott^  the  Flower 
of  Tqrronpy  from  the  persecutions 
by  which  she  was  harassed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life,  and  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  reformat- 
tion.  The  last  time  this  tree  was 
in  blossom  was  in  the  year  1720^ 
beine  98  years  ago.  The  tree  is 
die  mest  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try>  and  not  infeii/or  to  that  at 
Eglintoune  castle^ 

i\,s  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of 
the  season,  we  may  mention,  that 
in  a  garden  near  Wooler,  on  the 
21st  rTovember,  ripe  rasps  were 
pullecf  from  the  young  wood  i 
that  several  of  the  annual  flowers 
were  in  bloom,  and  roses  in  bud  ; 
there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of 
^ra^s  in  the  fields^,  and  none  of 
Uie  cattle  that  are  put  upon  straw 
were  brought  into  die  folds. 

In  a  garden  at  Stirling  there 
are  ^o  less  than  fo^r  9^  the  goose- 
berry bushes  with  a  second  crop 
fully  formed,  as  lar?e  as  pease. 

A  pear  of  the  foUowing  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  was  latelj 
pulled  from  a  tree  in  the  gardea 
of  Terrau^ty,  in  the  neignbour* 
hood  of  Dumfries: — Circumfe- 
rence 12  inches,  longitudinal  mea- 
surement 13^  inches,  and  weight 
one  pound  avoirdupois. 

There  was  lately  taken  up  in  a 

field  on  the  estate  of  sir  Robert 

Laurie,  bart.  of  Maxwelton,   a 

common 
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common  turnip,  which  measured 
longitudinally  three  feet  five 
inchesy  and  in  circumference  three 
feet  one  inch,  and  weighed  no  less 
than  thirty-four  pounds.  This 
extraordinary  turnip  was  the  pro- 
duce of  a  seed  dropped  hy  acci- 
dent in  a  field  of  ruta  bagsi,  and 
when  pulled  had  probably  not  at- 
tained its  full  growth.  There 
are  also  now  to  be  seen  in  Max- 
welton  garden  a  pear-tree  and  bed 
of  strawberries  in  full  blossom. 

Many  instances  of  this  peculiar 
season  are  constantly  mentioned* 
The  following  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable : — At  a  dinner  given  on 
Wednesday  the  18th  instant,  by 
John  Hunter,  esq.  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, the  following  fruits  from  his 
garden  were  produced  in  perfec- 
tion:—Ripe  alpine  strawberries, 
medlars,  walnuts,  apples,  pears, 
Alexandrian  grapes ;    and  m  the 

farden  were  abundance  of  roses, 
ouble  violets,  and  single  white, 
and  primroses  in  the  hedges. 
Some  of  the  vines  atKenten-lodge 
have  produced  grapes  twice  this 
season. 

On  Saturday  last  there  was  a 
turnip  taken  up  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  John  Renwick,  seeds, 
man,  Jedburgh,  which  was  of  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  43  lbs. 
English,  and  measured  in  circum- 
ference 45  inches. 

BXTRAORDINARYEFFECTOFMILD 

WEAT H E R. — ^There  are  now  grow- 
iug  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  G. 
A.  Askew,  esq.  of  Pallinsbum 
near  Berwick,  Fuchsias  in  the  open 
ground,  anemones,  double  and 
smgleviolets,  jonquils,  doublewall- 
flowers,  and  roses  of  different 
kinds,  all  in  bloom  and  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection ;  also  young  cur- 
rants abhout  the  size  of  small  peas. 
1818. 


—It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  Pallinsburn  house  in  many 
respects  is  pleasantly  situated,  but 
it  is  high  and  rather  cold. 

ENORMOUS  PEARS. 

A  charmontel  pear  was  recently 

Jmlled  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ox- 
brd,  Lowhill,  near  Liverpool.  It 
weighed  eighteen  ounces  and  a 
half;  nine  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  in  its  greatest  circumference. 
A  winter  bergamot  pear  was  also 
pulled  last  week,  in  the  garden  of 
Miss  France  at  £verton  near  Li- 
verpool, measuring  in  circumfe- 
rence thirteen  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing seventeen  ounces  and  a  half. 

In  the  garden  of  Belleisle,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Ayr,  there  was 
pulled,  a  few  days  ago,  a  basket 
full  of  ripe  almonds,  from  a  tree 
in  the  open  air,  and  without  any 
artificial  heat ;  and  on  the  4th  in- 
stant a  bunch  of  violets  high  in 
perfume. 

We  are  informed  that  so  late 
as  Tuesday  a  basket  of  ripe  straw- 
berries was  served  up,  widi  the 
dessert,  at  tlie  table  of  Sir  John 
Heron  Maxwell,  which  .grew  in 
the  garden  of  Kirouchtriej  and  in 
the  open  air,  without  being  forced 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

There  is  now  growing  in  the 
church-yard  of  Darley,  in  Derby- 
shire, a  yew-tree,  the  circumfe- 
rence of  which  is  nearly  36  feet. 
This  extraordinary  tree,  according 
to  tradition,  was  planted  about 
800  years  ago. 

Miss  O'mill's  remuneration  for 
her  late  fortnight^s  exertions  in 
Liverpool  was  1097/.,  and  the 
profits  of  her  three  visits  to  that 
place  amount  collectively  to  little 
short  of  5000/. 

The  whole  of  the  infantry  of 

the  British  army  of  occupation, 

(H)  with 
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with  the  exception  of  the  ^ards 
and  the  52d  regiment  (left  m  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  until  the 
15th  inst.),  have  been  embarked 
at  and  sailed  from  Calais  in  the 
short  space  of  72  hours.  They  are 
all  safely  landed  in  England.  The 
total  number,  including  nien,  wo- 
men, and  children,  amount  to  very 
nearly  15,000  persons,  besides  6S0 
horses.  On  Monday  the  embark- 
ation of  the  artillery  commenced, 
and  this  day  (Wednesday)  the  ca- 
valry were  expected  to  begin  em- 
barking. 

It  is  perhaps  unknown  even  to 
the  commercial  world,  that  two 
vessels  at  least  are  completely  la- 
den annually  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire  near  Lymington,  with 
a  fine  red  gravel,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
that  article,  to  strew  on  the  bot- 
toms of  bird  cages.  This,  like 
other  articles  of  trade,  has  fre- 
quently had  a  considerable,  rise,  in 
consequence  of  the  supply  not 
equalling  the  consumption. 

The  chimney-sweepers  of  Leeds 
have  carried  the  process  of  adulte- 
ration to  its  utmost  extent.  They 
contrive  to  mix  t&ar  soot  (which 
they  sell  to  the  farmers  for  ma- 
nure) with  a  large  portion  of  dry 
dye-ware  dust,  the  refuse  of  the 
woollen-manufactories  in  ,  that 
neighbourhood. 

A  few  days  since,  one  of  the 
packets  trading  between  Brighton 
and  Dieppe  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Shoreham  from  Dieppe  with  a 
cargo  of  eggs,  onions,  chesnuts, 
&c.  several  of  which  goods  were 
carefully  packed  ih  cases,  and  to 
the  eye  every  thing  appeared  re* 
gular  and  correct ;  but  in  remov- 
ing one  of  the  cases,  it  by  som^  ac- 
cident fell  and  burst,  when  a  par- 


tition in  the  case  split,  and  out 
popped  a  piece  of  plate  glass: 
this  led  to  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  who 
immediately  caused  strict  search 
to  be  made  in  every  casej  when, 
to  their  surprise,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  partitions  were  found  to  be 
hollow,  and  contained. a  variety  of 
prohibited  articles,  such  as  silks^ 
gloves,  plate  glass,  &c. 

SEAMiLN's  BIBLE  SOCIETT. 

The  Merchant  Seaman's  Bible 
Society,  established  in  January 
last,  are  in  full  activity.  The  so- 
ciety have  for  several  months 
boarded  the  outward-bound  mer- 
chant ships,  when  clearing  from 
Gravesend.  Inquiries  are  made 
by  an  intelligent  agent  of  the  so- 
ciety, into  the  supply  which  the  se- 
veral ships  already  have  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and,  when  need- 
ful, he  invites  the  crews  to  pur- 
chase at  a  very  reduced  rate  ;  or, 
if  this  through  their  poverty  can- 
not be  accomplished,  he  presents 
from  the  society.  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments for  the  use  of  the  crews 
during  the  voyage :  an  exact  re- 
cord is  kept  of  such  supplies,  and 
many  opportunities  have  already 
occurred  on  the  return  of  ships  to 
port,  to  enable  inquiry  into  the  re- 
sult of  this  attention  to  the  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  our  long- 
neglected  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
subjects  :— the  results  have  gene- " 
rally  been  highly  encouraging.  Al- 
ready upwards  of  1,200  vessels 
have  been  supplied  ;•  these  were  na- 
vigated by  more  than  16,000  sea- 
men, of  whom  more  than  13,000 
were  able  to  read.  1,300  Bibles 
and  2y7S5  Testaments  were  gra- 
tuitously bestowed  for  the  ships* 
use;  and  275  Bibles  with  126 
Testaments  were  purchased  by  in- 
dividuals 
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diyidnals  of  the  crews.  These  are 
besides  the  supplies  found  on 
boardy  and  which  were  either  put 
there  by  pious  owners  for  the  use 
of  the  seamen  (their  servants),  or 
were  the  private  property  of  the 
saQors.  Thus,  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  months,  1,200  vessels, 
bound  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  navigated  by  16,000  men, 
have  taken  with  them  for  their 
instruction  the  amazing  number 
of  5,900  Bibles  an4  Testaments. 
These,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  supersede 
the  worse  than  idle  trash,  usually 
the  mental  poison  of  the  seaman 
in  his  hours  of  rest  from  labour ; 
and  while  as  Christians  we  are  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  the  Holy  as- 
sertion, that  the  word  of  God  shall 
not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall 
prosper  $  and  while  a  blessing  is 
pronounced  upon  tliose  who  read 
it,  we  feel  assured  that  exertions 
like  these  willHiot  fail  of  success. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Peishwa 
had  surrendered  himself  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm. 

Colonel  Mudge  and  Captain 
Colby  have  iust  returned  from 
Dunkirk,  with  the  scientific  in- 
struments belonging  to  the  ho- 
nourable Board  of  Ordnance, 
which  they  have  employed,in  con- 
junction wi<h  Messrs.  Blot  and 
Arago,  two  very  able  astronomers 
appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  determining  the  latitude 
of  that  important  place.  Thfr  re- 
ception which  these  gentlemen  and 
their,  associates  found,  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  French  nation 
and  to  Dunkirk;  nothing  could 
exceed  the  attentions  paid  uiem  by 
all  the  principal  authorities  in  thie 
town ;  and  the  most  unlimited  or- 
ders were  given  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  ensure  them  a  simuar 
reception  in  Lisle,  and  any  other 


^owns  they  might. wish  to  visit.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  perfect 
concurrence  of  tWo  great  nations 
in  an  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
science.  Several  years  ago  the  two 
governments  united  in  directing 
a  trigonometrical  operation,  for 
determining  the  relative  situations 
of  the  observatories  of  Greem- 
wich  and  Paris :  since  that  time 
the  English  have  taken  measures 
for  determining  the  longest  meri- 
dional arc  that  the  British  Isles 
will  admit,  and  the  French  have 
detdtmined  the  meridional  arc  be^ 
tween  Dunkirk  and  Formentera» 
the  southernmost  of  the  Balearic 
Islands.  The  junction  of  these  two 
arcs  forms  the  most  extensive  arc 
wliich  can  probably  be  measured^ 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  the  best  that  can  befound 
for  deducing  an  universal  standard 
of  measure.  As  the  French  as- 
tronomers had  determined  their 
latitudes  by  means  of  the  circle  of 
repetition,  and  the  English  theirs 
with  a  zenith  sector  of  8  feet  ra- 
dius, it  became  desirable  to  try  the 
latitude  of  the  connecting  point  of 
the  two  arcs  with  both  instruments 
together,  in  order  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  on  either  side.  This 
has  BOW  been  done,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  result  is  extremely 
satisfactory. 

It  appears  that  in  the  east  ports 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  ports  of 
the  Clyde  on  the  west,  there  are 
220,900  tons  of  shipping,  which 
may  be  fairly  averaged  at  teta 
pounds  a  ton,  giving  upwards  bf 
twomillions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

INTX&NAI.     PaOSPEILITY    OF    TH£ 
HIGHLANDS. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  black 

cattle,  wool^  sheep,  and  herrings, 

sold  and  sent  from  the  Highland 

(H  2)  district 
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^strict  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  ' 
Spey,  to  the  other  quarters  of 
thekingdomy  within  tne  last  six 
months,  amount  in  value  to  at 
least  500«000/.|  a  greater  sum  than 
was  perhaps  ever  before  received 
in  one  year,  for  the  whole  pro- 
dace  of  this  district.  These  great 
branches  of  our  provincial  exports 
'  have  been  at  no  period  in  more 
flourishing  circumstances  than  at 
present.  And  it  gives  iis  much 
pleasure  klso  to  mention,  that  the 
only  extensive  manufactories  in 
^is  quarter,  viz.  those  of  hemp 
bagging,  begin  to  participate  like* 
wise  in  the  rapidly  returning  pro- 
speritv  of  the  country. 

A  few  days  since,  as  some  men 
were  raising  marie  on  the  lands  of 
Ayle,  the  estate  of  James  M'Na- 
mara,  esq.  they  discovered,  at  the 
depth  of  about  12  feet  from  the 
surface,  the  head  and  bones  of  an 
jenonnous   elk    or   moose  deer, 

Terror  of  the  rebellion  -  - 
Jealousy  -.---- 
Pride     ..-•.-.- 

*Grief 

Fever -    - 

Epilepsy       ------ 

^Religious  zeal  -    -    -    •    - 
iioss  of  property    -    -    -    . 
Excess  in  drinking      •    -    • 
Disappointment     -    -    -    -^ 

Consumption    -----* 

Injury  on  the  head     ^    -    . 
Hereditary  ------ 

Palsy      .--.... 

Unknown  causes  •  -  -  - 
This  melancholy  list  contains 
mournful  evidence  of  the  large 
share  which  the  abuse  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  has,  in  sending  many  a 
Wretch  to  the  maniac's  cell. 

DRIAOFUL     ACCIDENT     BY     FIRE- 
WORKS. 

The  messengerof  an  apothecary 


which  they  succeeded  in  removing 
from  its  bed  in  a  perfect  sute.  U 
has  been  carefuUy  preserved  by 
Mr.  M^Namara.  The  horns,  from 
the  tips  to  the  skull,  measure  12 
feet  four  inches,  and  the  antlers 
are  20  inches  wide :— The  teeth 
are  quite  fresh  and  perfect,  and  in 
addition  to  the  snafi;s,  which  grow 
from  the  horns,  there  are  others 
equally  as  large,  attached  to  the 
skull«  which  extend  over  the  ears, 
and  seem  intended  as  a  protection 
to  that  organ. 

INSANITY. 

The  following  table  of  the 
causes  of  insanity,  as  they  occur- 
red in  the  county  and  city  of  Cork 
Lunatic  Asylum, commencing  the 
1st  of  January  1798,  and  ending 
the  SOth  of  June  1818,  is  from  a 
work  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Hsdloran.  There  were  insane  pa- 
tientSj  caused  by— 


in 


Males. 

-  61 
.  20 
.      1 

-  6 

-  S 

-  83 
.    11 

-  51 

-  103 

-  10 


19 

41 

6 

295 

Kentish-town, 


who 


Females. 
.  47 
.  25 
.  9 
.  34 
.  5 
r    24 

-  9 
.     38 

-  57 

-  37 
.  2 
.  2 
.    38 

-  7 

-  328 
was  em- 


ployed to  carry  medicines  about 
to  die  several  patients  of  his  mas- 
ter, had  on  the  5th  of  November 
purchased  a  quantity  of  squibs, 
two  dozenof  which  he  had  put  into 
his  breeches-pocket.  As  he  went 
along,  be  let  one  of  them  off,  but  ^ 
unfoF- 
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unibrtunately  some  of  the  sparks 
thereof  coming  in  contact  with  the 
toQchpaperofthose  inhisbreeches- 
pocke^  almost  instantaneously 
set  them  in  a  blaze.  The  boy  was 
terrified,  did  not  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  for  feaf  of  burning  it } 
in  vain  did  he  call  to  the  by-stand- 
ers,  for  they  were  equally  terrified 
with  himself.  Shortly,  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  was  heard,  and  the 
spectators  were  shocked  by  the 
horrible  sight  of  his  bowels  gush- 
ing fromhis  abdomen.  The  shrieks 
-  oithe  boy  roused  the  beholders  at 
length  to  a  sense  of  charity,  and 
he  was  shortly  after  carried  to  St. 
Thonias's  Hospital,  where  he  now 
lingers  with  very  slender  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

VAGRANTS. 

There  are  between  30  and  40 
vagrants  committed  (on  an  ave- 
rage) every  week  frbm  the  police- 
office,  Hatton-garden,  to  the 
house  of  correction,  in  order  to  be 
passed  to  their  repective  parishes. 

ROSAMbND's  POND. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Rosa^ 
mon's  Pond  in  the  park;  but  that 
pond  has  been  filled  up  near  forty 
years.  It  was  situated  near  the 
south*  west  end  of  tlie  canal  in  St. 
James's  Park,making  an  irregular 
angle  with  it,  and  supplied  from 
it.  One  of  its  shorter  sides  was 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  houses, 
s6w  opposite  the  park,  in  James- 
street,  Westminster ;  the  longer 
sides  almost  parallel  with  the  Bird- 
cage-walk. It  was  an  oblone  pa- 
rafielo|^m,  deep  and  muddy  ;  a 
favourite  resort  tor  skaiters  in  the 
winter,  and  for  despairine  lovers, 
or  other  self-enemies,  in  uie  sum- 
mer; and  for  the  latter  reason, 
we  fancy,  it  was  very  properly 
filled  up:  or  it  might  be,  because, 
being  stagnant,  its  effluvia  were 


not  quite  auspicious  to  those  who 
were  not  out  of  love  with  life. 
There  is  now  no  Rosamond's 
Pond. 

One  Ri»%  a  man  who  has  just 
been  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  rob- 
bery, beforethehigh  court  of  £din* 
burgh,  before  his  trial  attempted 
to  cut  hh  throat:  he  separated  his 
wind-pipe ;  and  ever  since  that  time 
hislife  has  been  preserved  by  means 
of  a  silver  pipe,  through  which  he 
breathes.  '  An  elastic  tube  is  also^ 
used  for  feeding  him,  his  food  be- 
ing conveyed  by  this  instrument, 
through  tke  opening  which  he 
made  in  his  throat.  He  has  been 
most  carefully  attended  by  Drs. 
Gall  and  Sibbald,  who  were  in 
waiting  during  the  trial,  and  had 
him  twice  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  food.  He  is. 
still  in  town  under  their  chaij^e^^ 
and  they  are  at  present  instructmg; 
him  how  to  feed  himself. 

The  sultan  Kattegarry,  welt 
known  in  the  religious  world  a& 
the  Tartar  prince  who  a  few  years 
ago  became  aconvert  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,hasfor  some  time  resided 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Is  now  on  a 
visit  at  Dunsinnane-house.  He  at- 
tended and  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  t^ 
middle  church  of  Perm  on  Sun- 
day last.  He  is  about  28  vears 
of  age,  and  has  an  extremely  in- 
teresting appearance.  His  coun- 
tenance is  mild  and  expressive,  his 
manners  modest  and  unassuming, 
and  his  cotiversatton  rational  and 
manly.  He  speaks  the  English 
laneua^e  with  remarkable  fluency* 

it  appears  by  a  return  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  (and 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on 
the  oth  of  June  last},  that  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  ofienders  commit- 
ted for  trial  in  England  and  Wales 
(H  3)  duiing 
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during  the  last  IS  years,  has  in- 
.  creased  in  the  last  year  to  more 
than  triple  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer year ;  tliat  the  number  sen- 
tenced to  death  was  in  nearly  the 
like  proportion;  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  executions  was  not  one-half . 
an  proportion  to  the  number  so 
sentenced.  The  numbers  were  as 
follow-^ 

In  the  years  1805  and  1817« 
Committed  for  trial     4,605  13»932 

Sentenced  to  death        S50  1^02 

Sxecuted        .        .         68  115 

being  1  in5in  1805 — and  1  in  1 1  in  1817. 
The  advantajge  of  salt  to  sheep 
is  strongly  exempHBed  by  the 
IciUing  of  Mr.  Curweii's  shear- 
ling South  Downs  this  year. 
The  livers  were  perfectly  sound, 
which  was  rarely  the  case.  For 
wet  situations,  salt  is  most  valu- 
able. Mr.  Curwen  has  killed  50 
flheep  off  cole,  and  not  a  single  bad 
liver,  and  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  a  fluke  or  worm  upon  them. 
The  sheep  on  cole  and  turnips  re- 
ceived salt  three  times  a  week. 

DtCEMBER. 

DENMARK. 

Cepenhagitiy  Dec,  8. 
The  weather  is  still  so  mild  that 
many  flowers  growing  in  the  open 
air  are  in  blossom.  Wall-flowers, 
pinks,  auriculas,  and  mignonette 
are  in  blossom  again.  Oats  that 
were  sown  in  August  are  in  ear 
now  in  December* 

JOHN  THORLAKSON.  ^ 

The  Icelandic  poet,  John  Thor- 
llakson,  who  has  translated  Mil* 
ton's  Paradise  Lost  itito  the  Ice- 
landic language,  lives  at  Baegisa 
in  a  poor  cottage.  The  door  of 
his  room  is  scarely  four  feet  high, 
and  the  room  itself  but  eight  feet 
long  and  six  feet  broad.  In  this 
room  stands  his  bed,  and  close  to 
the  door,  opposite  a  small  square 


window,  a  table,  on  which  he  has 
written  his  poems.  The  situation 
of  his  dwelling  may  properly  be 
called  poeticsu,.  bemg  between 
three  mountains,  near  streams  and 
water-falls,  where  there  is  on  every 
side  a  prospect  of  mountains  4000 
feet  high.  His  whole  income, 
from  the  two  parishes  of  Baegisa 
and  Beka,  amounts  to  about  thirty 
dollars  (sizpounds5terling);  Some 
years  ago  Thorlakson  imdertook 
a  translation  of  Klopstock's  Mes- 
siah, of  which  the  first  fourteen 
books  are  finished;  but  he  hini« 
self  confesses,  that  he  has  not  been 
so  successful  in  it  as  with  Milton. 
now  that  he  is  almost  70  years  ot 
agew 

A  chemist  of  Copenhagen  has 
discovered  a  means  of  producing; 
a  lively  yellow  colour  for  dye- 
ing doth.  He  gathers  the  tops 
of  the  potatoe  when  ready  to 
flower,  presses  the  juice,  mixes  it 
with  more  or  less  water,  and  sof- 
fers  the  cloth  to  remain  in  it  da- 
ring twenty-four  hours.  He  then 
dips  it  in  spring  water*  The  cloth 
may  be  either  of  wool,  silk,  cot- 
ton,, or  flax.  By  plunging  the  cloth 
thus  tinged  with  yellow  into  a 
vessel  ofblue,  a  brilliant  and  last- 
ing green  is  obtained. 

SWEDEN. 

The  latest  enumeration  that  has 
been  made  of  the  population  of 
Sweden,  counting  irom  the  year 
1813  to  the  year  1818,  offers  a  re- 
sult that  would  appear  almost  in- 
credible, if  it  were  not  drawn  from 
authentic  -documents  published 
on  this  subject.  According  to 
them,  the  population  of  Sweden 
has  dimini^ed  in  the  space  of  five 
years,  by  58,504  souls,  viz.  S8>527 
males,  and  19,977  females. 
'  The  privilege  of  playing  cards 
in  Sweden  must  be  purchased  b^ 
paying 
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paying  a  tax  of  24  escalins ;  and 
that  of  smoking  tobacco,  except 
by  soldiers  and  sailgrs,  by  paying 
a  tax  of  from  four  to  eight  escalins 
a  year! 

CAST  IRON. 

The  use  of  cast  iron  has  become 
very  general  in  Russia :  it  is  form- 
ed into  bzdconiesy  staircases,  orna- 
inentSy  and  relief  for  the  fronts  of 
houses,  &c.  Prince  Labano£f  has 
lately  built  a  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  on  which  he  has  expended 
upwards  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  rubles,  and  he  has  ordered 
forty^tWQ  colossal  pillars  and  the 
architectural  ornaments  for  the 
grand  front  to  be  cast  at  one  of 
tne  principal  iron  founderies  in 
Russia.  In  the  gardens  of  Zarsko- 
zelo,  an  immense  triumphal  arch 
of  cast  iron  was  erected  some 
months  ago:  this  gigantic  mass 
was  fitted  up  in  the  short  space  of 
four  days.  Since  that  time,  tlie 
emperor  Alexander  has  given  or- 
ders for  the  construction  of  a  pa- 
vilionj  of  which  the  walls,  cupola, 
peristyle,  &c«  are  all  to  be  ot  cast 
iron. 

FRANCE. 

The  number  of  births  in  Paris 
in  1817  was  23,768,  of  which 
there  were  12,119  males,  and 
11,649  females;  in  this  number 
there  were  9,047  natural  children. 
The  deaths  amount  to  22,124,  of 
which  740  died  of  the  small*pox, 
and  272  bodies  deposited  at  La 
Morgue;  therefore,  the  number  of 
birtlis  surpasses  that  of  deaths  by 
1634.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  6,382  marriages,  of  which 
^,171  between  young  men  and 
spinsters,  355  between  young  men 
and  widows,  605  between  widow- 
ers and  spinsters,  and  251  between 
wfdowers  and  widows. 

A  manuscript  in  the  hand-writ- 


ing of  Tasso  has  been  purchased 
at  Paris  for  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  The  price  is  4000 
francs.  An  agent  of  the  French 
goverment  offered,  it  is  said,  2500 
francs.  The  manuscript  consists 
of  about  fifty  pages,  containing 
pieces  of  poetry  addressed  to  the 
great  lords  of  his  time,  eminent 
writers,  carditials,  ladies,  and 
friends  of  the  illustrious  poet. 
From  the  number  of  erasures,  it 
is  clear  that  this  great  epic  poet 
was  very  familiar  with  the  *♦  art 
of  blotting/' 

^  It  is  calculated  in  the  French 
journals,  that  the  population  of 
France  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  that  of  Germany.  By 
the  last  census  of  the  several  de- 
partments, the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants throughout  the  monarchy 
amounu  to  29»S279388  souls ;  of 
which  Paris  contains  713,765,  or 
about  3-5ths  of  the  supposed  po- 
pulation of  London. 

HAARLEM. 

Dec.  23. 
Yesterday  evening,  at  half-past 
six,  we  had  an  uncommonly  thick 
fog^  so  that  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  magistrates^ 
put  lights  in  their  windows,  in  or- 
der, as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
accidents.  We  learn  that  during 
the  fog  many  persons  fell  into  the 
water ;  but  it  does  not  yet  appear 
that  any  lives  were  lost.  The  fog 
lasted  2  hours. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Bee.  23. 

Yesterday  evening  we  had  a 
heavy  fog,  which  began  about  five 
o'clock,  and  grew  thicker  and 
thicker  till  ten,  when  it  began  to 
diminish.  Various  salutary  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  the  magis- 
trates and  private  persons  to  pre- 
veht  the  danger  which  threatened 
(H  4)  the 
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the  lives  of  many  persdns.  Torches 
"were  lighted  in  the  streets,  and 
candles  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  houses ;  ropes  extended  across 
dangerous  places,  &c.  Notwith- 
standing every  precaution,  many 
people  fell  into  the  water  in  vari- 
ous  places,  several  of  whom  were 
drowned.  We  fear  that  we  shall 
hear  of  mo^e  accidents. 

LEYDEN. 

Dec.  24. 
The  day  before  yesterday  there 
was  here,  as  well  as  at  Amsterdam 
and  Haarlem,  a  thick  fog,  from 
6  o'clock  till  half-past  S,  during 
which  several  persons  fell  into  the 
wat-er;  a  man  and  a  boy  were 
drowned. 

AMERICA. 

A  copy  of  an  original  painting 
of  Columbus  has  been  presented  to 
the  Pensylvanian  Academy  of 
Arts,  by  R.  W.  Meade,  esa. 
During  his  residence  in  Madrid, 
in  1815,  having  ascertained  that 
the  duke  of  Veraquas,the  descend- 
ant of  Columbus,  and  the  present 
possessor  of  his  estate  and  tides, 
nad  an  original  portrait  of  his  il- 
lustrious ancestor,  Mr.  Meade 
obtained  permission  to  have  it 
copied. 

HYDROPHOBIA  AMONG  THE  POXES 
IN  AMERICA. 

Several  gentlemen  from  the 
Northern  Neck  state  that  the  hy- 
drophobia exists  at  present  to  the 
most  alarming  degree  among  the 
foxes.  In  the  county  of  Nortnum- 
Verland,  upwards  of  forty  persons 
have  been  bitten.  A  most  remark- 
able circumstance  attends  the  ma- 
lady, which  is,  that  the  afflicted 
animal  in  place  of  avoiding  the 
buman  species  immediately  makes 
toiYards  them,  and  even  enters 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
One  gentleman  states  that  a  fox  en- 


tered a  house-yard  in  his  presence 
notwithstanding  there  were  several 
dogs  ;  and  that  the  do^s,  in  place 
of  attacking  the  animal,  itnmedi- 
ately  retired,  exhibiting  great  signs 
of  fear.  On  another  occasion  a 
fox  mkde  towards  a  boy  who  was 
walking  along  the  road.  The  lat- 
ter, to  avoid  him,  leaped  into  a 
waggon  which  was  passing  ;  but 
the  tox  pursued  him  and  bit  him 
in  several  places*  Much  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  cattle ;  and  the 
greatest  uneasiness  exists  amon^ 
the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  this 
singular  and  extraordinary  ma- 
lad^. 

FUNERAL  OF  THjE  QUEEN. 

Dfc.  S,  ISIS. 

At  Kew  the  honorary  guard, 
stationed  at  the  palace  while  the 
remains  of  her  late  majesty  were 
lyixi^  in  state,  turned  out  at  about 
hal^past  seven  o'clock.  The  of- 
ficers ap(>eared  with  crape  scarves 
and  sashes^-crape  was  also  placed 
round  their  caps  and  round  the 
hilts  of  their  swords.  They  i?- 
mained  on  duty,  in  ihe  Axnit  of 
the  palace,  until  the  royal  remains 
were  removed.  At  eight  o'clock, 
a  detachmentx  from  the  ]6kh  lan- 
cers made  their  appearance,  slow- 
ly moving  alon^  the  Windsor 
road,aad  advancing  towards  Kew. 
They  were  stationed  in  two  bo* 
dies  on  Kew  green.  The  road 
in  the  yicidage  of  the  palace  was 
patrolled  daring  the  morning  by 
small  parties  of  the  sameregiment. 

At  half  psst  eight  o'clock  the 
hearse  destined  to  convey  the  royal 
corpse  to  Windsor  arrived  at  the 
palace.  It  was  accompanied  by 
50  undertaker's  assistants  on 
horseback,  in  deep  mourning,  with 
silk  scarves,  hat-bands,  &c.  and 
escorted  by  a  body  of  lancers.  At 
this  time  the  road  leading  to  the 
palace 
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At  a  quarter  after  mne  o'clock^ 
an  additional  number  of  lancers 
scoured  the  roads,  and  prevented 
the  approach  of  carriages,  except 
those  belonging  to  persons  who 
were  to  take  a  part  in  the  solemn 
ceremony.  Soon  after,  the  larger 
body  of  lancers,  who  had  been 
stationed  on  Kew-Green,  moved 
towards  the  Palace.  A  part  of 
them' formed  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  obliging  the  spectators  to 
hXL  back  pretty  close  to  the 
Thames.  The  remainder  of  this 
body  were  sub-divided  into  two 
parties^^  one  to  precede,  and  one 
to  foUow  the  hearse. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  procession 
was  formed  in  the  following  or- 
der:— 


palace  was  greatly  crowded.  The 
road,  which  runs  through  the  cen- 
ti^  of  Kew-ereen,  was  lined  on 
each  side  wi&  carriages,  while  an 
immense  assemblage  of  people  al- 
most filled  the  space  behind.  The 
pathways  leading  to  Kew-bridge, 
and  oti  to  the  Star-and-Garter  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  were  in  like 
manner  crowded.  The  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Star-and-Garter 
was  occupied  by  several  rows  of 
every  description  of  carriages, 
loaded,  inside  and  out,  with  spec* 
utors.  The  multitude  extended 
as  far  as^  the^  eye  could  reach,  in 
every  direction— <and  not  a  win- 
dow, a  wall,  or  a  tree,  from  which 
a  glimpse  of  the  procession  was 
likely  to  be  obtamed,  was  unte- 
nanted. 

Twenty-five  lancers. 

Eight  marshals,  on  horseback,  in  their  state  uniforms,  with  silk 

scarves,  hat-bands,  and  sashes,  bearing  ebony  staves 

tipped  with  «Iver. 

The  beadle  of  Kew  parish,  on  foot,  with  silk  scarf  and  hat-band. 
Eight  assistants  on  horseback,  in  deep  mourning. 

THB  HBARSE, 

'^.s  S       Covered  with  black  velvet,  profusdv  decorated 

§  I J  with  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  ana  ornament- 

ed by  seven  escutcheons,  (three  on  each  side, 
and  one  at  the  back,)  drawn  by  eieht  beau* 
tiful  black  horses,  bearino;  ostrich  plumes,  an 

*1  .S  <  escutcheon  being  affixed  to  the  black  velvet 

^"'  covering  of  each  horse. 

Assistants  on  horseback,  in  deep  mourning. 
Seven  private  carriages  of  her  majesty,  each  drawn  by  six  chesnut 
horses.  The  coacnmen  and  footmen  in  deep  mourning.  The 
usual  hammer-cloth  of  scarlet  and  gold  was  retained.  The  first 
six  carriages  had  the  royal  arms  emUazoned  on  th^m,  and  the  let** 
ters  C.R*  in  a  small  cypher,  inserted  in  a  compartment  above 
them.  The  last  bad  only  the  crown,  surmounting  the  letters  C.R, 
in  a  very  lar^e  cypher. 

Assistants  on  hprseback,  in  deep  mourning. 
A  detachment,  consisting  of  89  lancers^-in  triple  files,  closed  the  • 

procession. 
The  cavalcade  set  out  at  a  slow    rumoured,  in  the  course  of  the 
and  solemn  pace*     It  had  been'   moming,thattheprocession Would 

move 
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move  by  way  of  Richmond— -and 
the  spectators  stationed  on  Kew- 
Green  and  in  its  TJcinity  waited 
quietly  until  the  fact  should  be  as- 
certained. Bat  the  moment  the 
advanced  euard  of  lancers  wheel- 
ed to  the  left,  as  they  emerged 
from  Kew-Green,  a  general  move- 
ment  took  place  towards  the 
bridge.  An  unusual  eagerness  pre- 
Tailed  to  pass  the  bridge  and  head 
the  procession.  In  consequence, 
a  scene,  ill»befitting  so  solemn  an 
occasion,  took  place  at  the  toll- 
house. The  toll-keeperyafter  some 
coaches  had  passed,  endeavoured 
to  shut  the  centre  gate,  through 
which  the  people  were  rushing  luce 
a  torrent:— but  he  was  immedi- 
ately borne  away  by  the  -stream, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  folly.  It  would  have  been  both 
decent  and  prudent,  to  have  pre- 
sented such  an  occurrence,  by 
giving  the  p>eople,  who  had  paid 
for  passing  the  bridge  once,  a  free 
and  undisputed  passage  back. 

The  procession  having  crossed 
the  bridge,  slowly  moved  to  the 
left,  fpUowed  by  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  persons  on  foot, 
-and  an  immensity  of  carriages, 
by  way  of  Brentford  and  Houn- 
€low,  towards  Windsor.  Her  ma- 
jesty's private  carriage  was  filled 
with  the  ladies,  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen  who  filled  the  principal 
situations  in  her  housdiold.  The 
procession,  after  halting  one  hour 
at  Longford,  between  Tiounslow 
and  CoTnbrook,  where  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it  took  some  re* 
freshment,  set  forward  for  ^rog- 
more,  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
prince  regent,  as  chief  mourner, 
and  by  his  royal  brothers.  In  its 
progress  thence  to  the  royal  ceme^ 
tery,  the  order  of  the  ceremonial 
already  published  was  observed, 
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with  the  exception  of  an  alteration 
as  to  the  state  and  household  of- 
ficers. The  lord  chamberlain  of 
her  majesty  immediately  preceded 
the  royal  corpse.  The  master  of 
the  horse,  the  lord  chambeilain, 
the  secretary  and  comptroller,  the 
private  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
her  late  m^esty,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  household,  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  chief  mourner.  The 
procession  left  Frogmore  soon  af- 
ter seven  o'clock,  for  St.  George's 
chapeU  The  grandest  effect  in 
this  part  of-the  procession  was  the 
appearance  of  the  military  when 
the  torches  were  lighted :  die  illu- 
mination extended  nearlv  a  mile, 
and  the  rich  glow  of  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  together  with  their  splen- 
did helmets,  and  caparisoned 
horses,  gleaming  along  the  lines, 
formed  a  picture  that  would  at 
once  have  excited  the  transport 
and  baffled  the  skill  of  the  finest 
artists.  The  procession,  we  believe, 
arrived  at  St.  George's  chapel 
nearly  an  hour  sooner  than  had 
been  expected ;  and  some  incon- 
venience resulted  from  this  un- 
usual excess  of  punctuality,  seve- 
ral persons,  whose  business  it  was 
to  form  part  of  the  chapel  proces- 
sioh,having  arrived  too  late  togain 
admittance.  Either  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  liipited  number 
invitied,  the  chapel  had  certainly  a 
meagre  and  empty  appearance. 
The  visitors,  who  did  not  exceed 
54  persons,  were  admitted  soon  af- 
ter six  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
chapel  was  still  so  dimly  lighted 
as  scarcely  to  render  objects  visi- 
ble. The  scene,  however,  soon 
began  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
illumination  in  a  sHght  degree,  as 
the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in 
the  ante-chapel  were  gradaally 
supplied  with  torches.  The  choir, 
though 
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.  though  lighted  in  the  usual  man* 
ner»  from  the  effect  of  the  black 
doth  with  which  it  was  covered, 
still  remained  gloomy  and  indi- 
stinct* At  seven  o'clock  the  bell 
of  the  chapel  began  to  toll,  as  an 
intimation  that  the  procession  had 
moved  from  Frogmore;  while  the 
marshals,  and  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  lord  chamberlain's  of- 
fice, began  to  call  over  and  to 
form  those  who  were  to  precede 
the  procession  into  the  choir.  This 
was  managed  with  great  deco- 
rum, and  so  as  scarcely-  to  disturb 
the  general  silence  that  reigned 
throughout  the  arcades  of  this  no- 
ble building.  The  interval  till 
eieht  o'clock  was  thus  occupied, 
when  the  quick  moving  of  lights, 
and  general  bustle  discovered 
through  the  windows,  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  funeral  caval- 
cade* At  this  moment  the  notes 
of  the  organ  were  heard,  aiid  the 
choir  entered,  each  anger  bearing 
a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  and 
singing  the  well-known  anthem 
from  Croft's  Burial  Service.  The 
strength  and  completeness  of  this 
choral  band,  at  least  triple  the 
usual  number  allotted  to  the  ca- 
thedral service,  and  the  select 
members  of  the  principal  choirs  in 
and  near  the  metropolis,  breaking 
in  upon  the  silence  which  before 
prevailed,  produced  an  effect  truly 
solenm  and  impressive.  * 

The  procession  then  entered  by 
the  south  door  of  the  chapel,  nearly 
•  in  the  same  order  as  given  in  the 
ceremonial  previously  arranged 
for  the  obseqiiies  of  her  majesty. 
The  pall  which  covered  the  royal 
body  was  supported  on  each  side 
by  three  dukes;  the  dukes  of 
Northumberland,  Dorset,  and  St« 
Alban's,  on  one  side;  of  New- 
castle,  Montrose,  and  Beaufort, 


on  the  other.  The  royal  body 
was  foUowed  by  the  prince  regent 
as  chief  mourner,  supportea  by 
the  marquisses  of  Buckingham 
and  Winchester,  and  attended  by 
the  marquisses  of  Bath,  Salisbury, 
Headfoit,  Comwallis,  and  Cam- 
den, as  train-bearers:  next  fol*- 
lowed,  as  assistants  to  the  chief 
mourner,  earl  Delaware,  vis- 
counts Lake  and  Bulkeley,  lords 
Boston,  Amherst,  Arden,  Graves, 
Longford,  Beresford,  Rivers, 
Grenville,  St.  Helens,  Henley  and 
Hill.  As  these  severally  entered 
the  chapel,  the  van  of  the  proces- 
sion moved  forward  into  the  choir, 
the  Windsor  knights,  pages,  ush- 
ers, and  other  o6kers  ranging 
themselves  around  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  The  members 
of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  were 
present  the  dukes  of  York  and  Sus- 
sex, and  those  noblemen  on  whom 
the  order  of  the  garter  had  been 
conferred,  stationed  themselves  in 
their  respective  stalls:  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  of  whom 
were  present  the  archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  with  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
occupied  their  respective  places 
within  the  choir.  The  royal  body 
having  been  carried  to  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  was  placed, on  the  plat- 
form prepared  to  receive  it ;  the 
pall  was  removed,  and  the  ci^wn 
and  cushion  placed  on  the  coffin. 
The  prince  regent,  as  chief  mourn- 
er, being  seated  in  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  surrounded  by 
his  supporters  and  train-bearers> 
standing,  the  funeral  service  com- 
mencedin  the  usual  manner,  as 
performed  at  cathedrals,  and  at 
the  demise  of  great  and  illustrious 
persons.  The  first  psalm  having 
been  chanted  by  the  choir,  in  the 
same  finished  manner  as  the  an- 
them 


(12*) 

them  with  which  the  ceremony 
commenced ;  the  service  was  read 
by  the  dean  of  Windsor,  in  that 
una£Fected  and  impressive  manner 
which  is  required  by  this  sublime 
portion  of  our  rubric.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  part»  the  celebrated  an- 
them by  Kent,  *  Hear  my  prayer,* 
was  introduced,  and  executed  in  a 
v^  finished  manner.  The  body 
of  her  majesty  was  then  let  down 
into  the  vault  prepared  for  it,  and 
the  solemnity  was  closed  in  the 
manner  usual  on  these  occasions, 
by  the  venerable  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 
who  pronounced  in  a  distinct 
voice,  and  standingnear  the  grave, 
the  style  and  titles  of  her  late  ma- 
jesty. As  the  mourners  and  at- 
tendaldts  on  this  striking  ceremony 
began  slowly  to  separate  and  to 
qmt  the  chapel,  the  notes  of  the 
orgaii  again  filled  the  edifice,  and 
produced  at  once  the  richest  and 
most  soothing  effect*  "the  nume- 
rous company  separated  without 
the  least  disorder  or  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  obsequies  of  her  late  majesty 
had  closed,  no  vestige  remained  of 
the  solemn  pageantry  which  ha^ 
just  passed  berore  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators. 

The  royal  chief  mourner  was 
magnificently  attired  in  a  large 
mourning  cloak,  decorated  with  a 
brilliant  embossed  star;  above  this 
.  first,  the  splendid  collar 


•  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  col- 
lar of  the  bath,  the  collar  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  collar  of  the 
roval  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order* 
His  royal  highness  appeared  much 
dejected,  and  at  one  time  sobbed 
aloud;  the  distinguished  person- 
ages who  were  present  at  this  so- 
lemn scene  deeply  sympathized  in 
this  afflicting  trial  of  filial  affection, 
andtbepublicdemeanourthrough- 
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ought  the  whole  ceremony  evin- 
ced a  ^neral  esteem  for  the  un- 
ostentatious benevolence,  genuine 
virtues,  and  correct  example  which 
are  now  extinguished  in  the  grave. 
During  the  funeral  service  the 
royal  chief  mourner  alone  was 
seated.  Lord  Liverpool  carried 
the  sword  of  state  before  his  royal 
highness.  The  prince  withdrew 
from  the  sad  scene,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  York  and  Sussex, 
the  dukes  of  Montrose,  Beaufortf 
and  Newcastle,  at  25  minutes  be- 
fore 10. 

Two  Persian  princes  were 
amongst  those  in  the  organ  loft. 
They  were  particularly  remarked 
for  the  sorrowful  interest  ^th 
which  they  contemplated  the  aw- 
ful scene,  and  also  by  the  richness 
and  singularity  of  their  cpstome. 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  this 
subject  witnout  noticing  the  limit- 
ed attendance  and  homage  paud 
by  th^peeraee  on  this  occarion,  as 
well  as  bv  other  persons  who  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  rank  in  Ae 
state :  neither  was  there,  we  be- 
lieve, any  female  of  rank  who  ho- 
noured the  ceremony  with  her  pie^ 
sence*  The  funerals  of  sovereigns 
are  a  part  of  their  state,  and 
should  be  attended  with  the  same 
marks  of  exterior  respect  as  anv 
scene  over  which  they  may  be  call- 
ed, when  living,  to  pre^de.  The 
choir  was  by  no  means  filled  by  the 
numbers  who  were  in  attendance. 

Of  his  majesty's  ministers,  the 
following  were  present:  lords  Li- 
verpool, Sidmouth ;  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  prfsident,  the  ho- 
nourable C.  Bathurst,  G.  Can- 
ning, and  W.  W.  Pole.  On  no 
previous  public  occasion  do  we  re- 
collect to  have  seen  so  inunense  a 
multitude  assembled.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  curiosity  excited  by  the 
funeral 
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funeral  of  a  queen»  adventitious 
ctrcuxnstances  concurred  to  render 
the  cereniony  more  interesting* 
Eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
similar  occurrence  took  place. 

The  very  correct  and  audible 
manner  in  which  sir  Isaac  Heard, 
as  carter  king  at  arms»  pronoun- 
ced the  styles  of  her  late  majesty, 
at  theroyal  interment,  excited  ge- 
neral admiration ;  this  venerable 
gentleman,  we  understand,  attains 
his  88th  year  on  the  10th  of  next 
month.  It  has  been  his  melan- 
choly duty  to  attend  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  six  members  of  our 
royal  family,  viz. — (according  to 
their  generations) — George  II., 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  queen 
Ciharlotte,  princess  Amelia,  prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  her 
royal  infant. 

The  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  the  remains  of  her  late  ma- 
jesty lay  in  state  at  Kew  palace, 
was  marked  by  a  melancholy  act 
of  real  unostentatious  charity*  It 
appears,  that  as  soon  as  her  ma- 
jesty had  taken  up  her  residence  at 
Kew  (unfortunately  never  to  quit 
it  with  life),  she  directed  some  of 
her  female  attendants  to  ascertain 
as  privately  as  possible,  'which 
were  the  most  industrious  and  de- 
serving families  among  the  poor  of 
that  parish,  their  characters,  eam- 
'  ings,  and  the  number  of  their  chil-* 
dren.  This  having  been  done,  a 
large  quantity  of  female  and  chil- 
dren's clothing  was  prepared,  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  her« 
self  and  her  illustrious  daughters, 
and  made  up  into  separate  parcels, 
with  the  name  of  each  of  the  fa- 
milies they  were  intended  for  writ- 
ten on  the  outside*  These  were 
intended  by  her  majesty  to  have 
heen  distributed,  witn  other  gifts, 
on  an  occasion  which  she  then 


fondly  hoped  would  soon  arrive-^ 
the  day  of  her  removal  to  Wind- 
sor castle.  This  hope,  so  long 
and  ardently  cherished  by  the 
royal  sufierer,  it  was  fated  should 
never  be  realized  5  and  the  prin- 
cesses, in  orden  to  fulfil  as  far  as 
possible  the  intentions  of  their  la- 
mented parent,  ordered  the  distri- 
bution to  take  place  before  the  re- 
moval of  her  remains ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  sent  to  the 
families  they  were  intended  for. 

Her  late  majesty j  estabiuhnunt.-^ 
As  every  arrangement  respecting 
her  late  majesty  has  been  hitherto 
guided  by  the  precedent  of  queen 
Caroline,  or  nearly  so,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  very  worthy  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  wul  be  pleased 
if  the  foUowzng,  particularly,  are 
likewise  closely  copied  :— 

Nov.  2*,  1737.—"  All  the  late 
queen's  horses  and  equipages,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  devolve 
to  her  master  of  the  horse,  and 
four  equerries,  for  whose  behalf 
they  are  to  be  appraised  and  sold." 

25.—"  His  majesty  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  sign  an  order,  that 
all  such  noblemen,  G;entlemen,and 
ladies,  as  well  as  domestics,  that 
held  any  place  of  honour  or  profit 
under  her  late  majesty,  should  en- 
joy their  respective  salaries,  &c.  as 
formerly,  for  their  lives." 

Dec.  18 — "  His  majesty  gave 
orders  for  continuing,  aU  the  late 
queen's  charitable  purposes,  said 
to  amount  to  13,000/.  a  year." 

At  the  recorder's  report  to  the 
princfe  regent  on  Monday,  of  the 
convicts  under  sentence  of  death 
in  Newgate,  who  were  convicted 
last  September  sessions,  the  fol- 
lowing were  ordered  for  execution 
on  Tuesday  next,  viz. — John  Dris- 
coll,  William  Wheeler,  and  G. 
Cashman,for  uttering  forged  bank 
notes ; 
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notes ;  and  J.  T.  L.  B.  Williams, 
for  a  burglary. 

Yesterday  morning  the  curiosi- 
ties, &c.,  brought  from  Baffin's- 
bay,  by  captain  Ross,  were  landed 
at  Whitehall-stairs,  from  the  boats 
of  the  Isabella  and  Alexander  dis- 
covery ships.  There  are  four  dogs 
and  two  bitches,  the  former  larger 
than  the  latter  ;  three  are  almost 
black,  one  black  and  white,  and 
two  brownish,  and  appear  nearly 
of  the  same  species  as  those  of 
ELamscliatka,  with  heads  and  tails 
resembling  a  fox  ;  their  skins  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  with  long  hair ; 
they  are  very  docile,  and  repres^t- 
ed  as  of  great  strength.  Among 
the  curiosities  was  an  amazingly 
large  skin  of  a  whit^e  bear,  about? 
feet  in  length  :  a  sledge  of  bone, 
about  5  feet  long  and  two  high, 
with  the  whip,  &c.  used  by  the 
newly-discovered  inhabitants;  spe- 
cimens of  mineralogy  and  botany, 
and  some  very  remarkablestar-fish. 
The  whole  of  the  productions  were 
conveyed  to  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

DOG  OF  GALLOWAY. 

The  following  singular  instance 
of  animal  sagacity  occurred  a- 
short  time  ago : — While  one  of  the 
Dalbeattie  carrifers  was  on  his  way 
^  to  Dumfries,  he  had  occasion  to 
stop  at  some  houses  by  the  road 
side,  in  the  way  of  his  business, 
leaving  his  cart  and  horse  upon 
the  public  road,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  passengers  and  a  trusty 
dog.  Upon  his  return  he  missed 
a  led  horse,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbouniood,  which 
had  been  tied  to  the  end  of  the  cart, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  female  pas- 
sengers«  On  inquiry,  he  was  in- 
formed that  during  his  absence 
the  female,  who  had  been  anxious 
to  try  the  mettle  of  the  pony,  had 


mounted  it,  and  that  the  animal 
had  immediately  set  off  at  full 
speed.The  carrier  expressed  much, 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  youn^ 
woman,  at  the  same  time  he  cast 
an  expressive  look  at  his  dog.  Os- 
car observed  his  master's  eye,  and 
aware  of  its  meaning,  instantly  sec 
o£F  in  pursuit  of  the  pony,  whicli 
he  came  up  with  soon  after  he  had 
passed  the  first  toll-bar  on  theDal* 
beattieroad,  when  he  made  a  sad- 
den spring,  seized  the  bridle,  and 
held  the  animal  ^t !— -Several 
people  having  observed  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  perilous  situa^ 
tion  of  the  girl,  came  to  relieve 
her:  Oscar,  however,  notwidi- 
standing  their  repeated  endea* 
vours,  would  not  quit  his  hold» 
and  the  pony  was  actually  led 
into  a  stable  with  the  dog,  till 
sudi  time  as  the  carrier  mould 
arrive.  Upon  the  carrier  entering 
the  stable,  Oscar  wagged  his  taS. 
in  token  of  satisfaction,  and  imme- 
diately relinquished  the  bridle  to 
his  master. 

The  weather  during  the  last  two 
or  three  days  has  been  so  severe^as 
to  make  us  recollect  that  we  are 
far  advanced  in  the  wintry  month 
of  December.  A  strong  proofs 
however,  of  its  previous  mildness 
was  yesterday  exhibited  on  West- 
minster-bridge, where. a  country* 
man  was  standing  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  hawthorn  in  foil 
bloom,  and  was  offering  slips  of  it 
at  6 J*  ai-piece  to  the  various  pas- 
sengers. 

The  fog  was  again  uncommonly 
intense  in  and  round  the  metropo^ 
lis  yesterday  morning.  In  the 
Whxtechapel-road,  several  carts 
from  Essex,  coming  to  market* 
wfere  overturned :  one  of  these, 
bringing  misletoe,  &c.'to  town» 
was  met  near  Stratford  by  a  post* 

chaise 
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chaise  and  pair,  the  pole  of  which 
ran  into  the  cart-horse's  chest,  and 
hurt  it  so  much  that  the  poor  ani- 
mal died  in  about  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards. The  fog  continued  to 
increase  till  the  evening,  when  it 
became  so  dense  as  to  excite  a« 
larm  for  all  persons,  either  in  car- 
riages or  on  foot,  who  might  hap- 
pen to  be  out  in  it. 

DuBIi/if  Dec.  12. 
The  archduke  Maximilian  and  • 
suite  visited  the  bank  of  Ireland 
on  Thursday,  and  minutely  in- 
spected the  several  departments  of 
that  establishment.  He  was  at- 
tended by  the  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  smd  directors,  and  a  se- 
lect number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, previously  invited  for  the  oc- 
casion. His  imperial  highness  was 
conducted  through  the  principal 
suite  of  offices,  and  appeared  much 
gratified  with  the  neatness  and  or- 
der which  prevailed  throughout* 
The  company  afterwards  proceed- 
ed to  the  engraving  and  printing 
department.  The  process  of  en- 
graving, printing,  numbering,  &c. 
was  particularly  explained  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  much  struck  with 
the  expedition  and  perfection  of 
the  improved  steam  printing-press, 
the  details  of  which  he  examined 
with  great  minuteness.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  bank-note  were 
accurately  described,  with  the 
principle  of  engraving,  which  has 
been  so  instrumental  m  producing 
the  immediate  detection  of  forge- 
ries, some  of  which  were  presented 
to  him,  but  which,  he  observed, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  immediate- 
ly recognising.  He  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  learn  every  thing 
respecting  the  mode  of  eng^raving 
whereby  such  continued  identity 
is  produced,  and  was  presented 
wita  a  proof  impression  of  the 


note.  The  numbering  process,  and 
its  beautiful  simplicity  and  execu- 
tion, also  attracted  much  of  his 
attention.  Among  the  many  ob- 
jects which  he  examined,  he  was 
much  occupied  with  the  operation 
of  an  ingenious  levigating  machine 
by  which  the  printing-ink  is  put 
verised  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner; and  most  minutely  examined 
the  whole,  as  if  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  intricate 
motions.  On  entering  the  room 
in  which  was  the  steam-engine  at 
full  work,  he  expressed  himself  as 
much  gratified;  and  repeatedly 
observed  the  extraordinary  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  which  every 
where  prevailed* 

IRON  IN  &08BS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  some- 
thing extraordinary-,  that  Dr. 
Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  "  has  satis- 
factorily ascertained  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  petals  of  red  .roses.' ' 
But  red  or  other,  this  is  surely  no 
new  discovery  ;  for  M.  Lemery  a 
century  ago  detected  iron  even  in 
honey,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  plants.  In  an  edition  of 
Chambers's  Dictionary,  1751,  we 
have  these  remarks  under  the  head 
Honey  : — "  What  is  very  remark- 
able is,  that  honey,  in  virtue  of  its 
vegetable  nature,  is  discovered  by 
M.  Kemeryto  contain,  iron ;  which 
discovery  may  serve  as  an  answer 
toM.  GeofiFroy's  chymical  ques- 
tion, *  Whether  there  is  any  part 
of  a  plant  without  iron  V  For,  if 
so  delicate  an  extract  from  the 
finest  part  of  the  flower,  and  this 
further  elaborated  in  the  h'ttle  vis- 
cera of  the  insect,  be  not  void  of 
iron,  we  may  despair  of  seeing  any 
part  so*" 

EXTRAORDINARY  ROBBBR. 

For  some  time  past  a  very  fine 
French 
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French  dog  has  been  observed,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town»  going 
from  door  to  door  begging.  His 
practice  is,  if  he  perceives  any  per- 
son in  the  shop,  to  lift  up  his  paws, 
and  remain  in  that  position  until 
something  is  given  to  him.  If  he 
does  not  see  any  one,  he  will  en- 
ter and  carry  off  something.  On 
Monday  night,  at  dusk,  he  was 
seen  going'  into  Peter  Finney*s 
shop,  m  Peter-street,  and  run  off 
with  a  parcel  of  sarcenet  which 
lay  on  the  counter.  It  is  evident 
he  has  been  trained  to  the  prac- 
tice. 

There  is  now  in  the  garden  of 
Samuel  Daniels,  esq.  of^Colches- 
ter,  an  espalier  tree,  which  this 
year  produced  between  20  and  SO 
pears,  the  largest  of  which  weigh* 
ed  two  poun£,  with  the  exception 
of  half-an-ounce,  and  the  eight 
largest  about  fourteen  pounds 
and  a-half;  several  persons  who 
•aw  them  for  the  first  time  when 
gathered,  were  perfectly  astonish- 
ed at  their  immense  size.  The  tree 
has,  in  a  former  year,  borne  a 
pear  weighing  one  pound  and 
three  quarters,  with  others  very 
little  inferior  to  it.  The  fruit  of 
this  year  were  gathered*  on  the  2d 
ult.,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
iQildness  of  the  season,  might  pro- 
bably have  attained  a  greater  per- 
fection, if  suffered  to  remain 
longer  undisturbed^— Z)fr.  8.E.D. 

A  novel  kind  of  explosion  took 
place  in  the  kitchen  oi  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley, Bisliopwearmouth  Green,  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  week. 
Mr.  Huntley  jun.  was  standing 
near  the  kitchen  fire,  when  the 
oven  in  an  entire  state  ^as  project- 
ed past  him  on  to  the  floor ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  report  as  loud 
as  that  of  a  small  cannon  assailed 
his  ears.    Upon  investigation,  it 


was  ascertained  that  the  oven 
not  having  been  in  use  for  several 
months,  and  the  damper  being 
down,  a  quantity  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  or  fire  damp  had 
lodged  in  the  fiue  of  the  oven, 
and  there  mixing  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air  was  ignited  by  the  kit- 
cnen  fire. 

SPU&IOUS   PEPPER.. 

The  last  Glasgow  Courier  says, 
'*  The  adulteration'of  ground  pep- 
per, by  mixing  it  with  a  spurious 
article,  composed  mostly  of  the 
refuse  of  mustard  husks,  is  too 
well  known  x6  admit  of  a  doubt. 
The  following  occurrence  wiD 
show,  that  the  deception  is  now 
carried  into  practice,  even  in  the 
sale  of  that  article  in  the  un- 
ground  state.  A  few  weeks  since 
a  porter  called  at  Mr.  Lloyd's 
shop  in  High -street,  and  in  mis- 
take left  a  parcel  with  the  shop- 
man, having  no  name  upon  it, 
and  marked  28/(.  Black  Patriou. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  very  close  imitation  of  whole 
pepper,  and  could  hardly  be  de- 
tected until  broken.  It  appears 
to  cdnsist  of  a  composition  of 
ground  coal,  fiour  and  earth,  and 
manufactured  in  the  same  way  as 
confections.  The  owner  has  not 
thought  prudent  to  claim  his  pro- 
perty.'' 

LONGEVITY. 

On  Thursday  last  died,  in 
Wickham-street,  Portsea,  in  the 
llSth  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
Bolwell,  a  native  of  that  town. 
He  formerly,  during  many  years, 
sold  water  about  the  streets  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  had  incapacitated  him 
for  that  employ,  he  kept  a  small 
shop  for  the  sale  of  wood  and 
coals.  His  memory  was  good  up 
to  bis^ast  moments ;  he  would 
frequently 
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freqnentlf  recur  to  the  total  e- 
clipse  of  the  sun  on  tlie  22d  of 
April  1715,  of  which  event  he 
<ver  retained  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion. He  was  married  to  one  wife 
80  years,  who  died  in  the  lOIst 
year  of  her  age. 

'  William  Scott,  of  the  West 
Hirst)  in  Rotlibury  Foriest,  has 
bred  and  kept  a  pet  ewe,  to  the 
age  of  22  years,  which  has  brought 
forth  20  times  twin  lambs,  and 
the  last  year  a-  single  lamb-^1  in 
ally  and  she  is  at  present  in  a 
thriving  condition. 
•  The  issue  of  one  and  two  pound 
notes  by  the  bank  of  England 
averages  30,000/.  a  day. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  re- 
suits  of  chemical  science,  that  the 
various  products  from  the  distil- 
lation 01  coal  amount  to  nearly 
six  times  the  price  of  the  original 
article.  A  cnaldron  of  Newcas- 
tle coals,  which  costs  about  S/.« 
'will  produce 
1}  chaldron  of  coke, 

ai31/.        .  .  jf.l  18  9 

12  gallons  of  tar,  at  10^/.  O  10  0 
18  gallons  ofammonial 

liquor,  ntSd,         ..090 
20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 

at  15j.  per  1000  cubic 

feet  .  .    15    0  0 


^17  17  9 
William  Weller  was  haneed  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  with  CaSiman 
and  Driscoll,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 5th 
instant,  for  circulating  forged 
bank-notes.  On  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt,  or  the  expedience  of  his  exe- 
cution, I  do  not  presume  to  re- 
mark ;  but  after  the  execution  his 
corpse  was  delivered  for  inter- 
ment to  his  friends ;  and  from  the 
very  room  in  which  'was  placed 
the  coffin  with  that  corpse,  and 
during  its  continuance  in  that 
1818. 


room,  some  forged  bank-notes 
have  been  uttered  by  his  confe- 
derates ;  and  three  persons  have 
been  apprehended  for  issuing 
notes,  probably  obtained  at  that 
place,  and  are  committed  for  fur- 
ther examination  for  that  offence.. 
On  this  statement  it  would  be 
absurd  to  dilate.  The  conclu- 
sions are  as  obvious  as  irresistible. 
The  facts  demonstrate  the  total 
inefficacy  of  the  punishment,  of 
death  for  the  suppression  of  such 
crimes.  In  all  future  and  ap^ 
proaching  discussions  they  should 
not  be  forgot.  They  may  muck 
aid  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and 
good  to  prevail  on  the  legislature 
to  abolisu  a  punishment  so  san- 
guinary and  unavailing;  and  to 
compel  the  bank  of  England  to 
resume  cash  payments,  >  and  to 
make  such  improvements  in  their 
notes  as  will  rendet  forgery  moxe 
difficult  and  detection  more  cer- 
tain, and  as  will  protect  the  com- 
munity from  fraud,  and  preserve 
the  unfortunate  from  temptation 
and  from  guilt.       John  Wilks* 

BXTRAORDINARY  MILDNXSS  OF 
THE    SEASON. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  ( Plymouth )  may  be  seen,  in 
the  gardens  (Dec.  8.}  infullbloom» 
jonquils,  narcissuses,  hyacinths^ 
anemones,  pinks,  stocks,  African 
and  French  marigolds,  the  pas- 
sion flower,  and  monthly  roses, 
in  ^reat  perfection,  ripe  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  In  the 
fields  and  hedges,  tlie  sweet-sc^t- 
ed  violets,  heart'sease,  purple 
vetch,  red  robin,  wild  strawberry 
blossom,  and  many  others*  The 
oak  and  the  elm  retain  mu<:h  of 
their  foliaee,  and  the  birds  are 
sometimes  neard  as  in  spring. 

In  many  parts  of  this  county 

(Sussex)  the  oats  and  barley  which 

(I)  were 
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/were  sown  did  not  make  their  ap-  suddenly  pounced  upon  \}j  one  of 

pearance  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  swans,  which  puUed  the  ani- 

consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  mal  into  the  water,  and  held  it 

season.      They    have,   however,  under  until  quite  drowned.  This 

within  this  last  month  sprung  up  was  observed  by  the  other  deer  in 

very  luxuriantly^;  and  if  the  frost  the  park,  and  did  not  long  go  un- 

this  winter  should  not  be  severe,  revenged ;   for  shortly  after,  this 

a  crop,  ripe  enough  for  cutting,  very  swan,  which   had  hidierto 

will  be  in  readiness  unusuallyearly  never  been  molested  by  the  deer^ 

in  the  next  year.  was  singled  out  when  on  land» 

A  remarkable  fact  occurred  in  and  furiously  attacked  by  a  herd, 

the  park  of  lord  Grantley  at  Wo-  which  surrounded  and  presently 

nersh,   near  Guildford,   a  short  killed  the  offender, 
^me  since.   A  fawn  drinking  was 

STATE  OF  NEWGATE. 

Males.         Females. 

Convicts  under  sentence  of  death  .          .50  10 

"Ditto  whose  judgment  had  been  respited    .    .      3  2 

Ditto  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life       7  10 

Ditto            ditto             or  14- years        .         .      S  11 

Ditto            ditto            for    7  years        •        .    52  SO 
Ji)itto            ditto            imprisonment  for  felony 

and  misdemeanours     •            .            •         .36  16 

Prisoners  for  trial,  &c.            .        .            .    .  110  80 

Total  370                                    261         .  109 

Of  the  prisoners  for  trial,  there  are 

For  bigamy         .                .       1  Highway  robbery        .  .  7 

For  burglary       ..               .2  Horse-stealing        .  .  S 

St«ding  from  the  person     .       8  Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  13 

House-breaking         .          .      3  Receiving  stolen  goods  ,  2 

Offences  for  the  county  assizes   2  Larcenies            .  .  78 

Forgery            •                    .      3  Embezzlement        •  .1 

Uttering  forged  notes          .    12  Stealing  in  a  shop       .  .  5 


Tie 
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The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 

CHKisTEViiiGs  and  BatLiAi^  from  December  16,  1817,  to  December  15,  1318:— 

Christened  in  the  97  parwhes  within  the  walls,  1,048  j  buried,  1,204. 

Christened  in  the  17  parishes  without  the  walls,  5,3 17;  buried,  4,078. 

Christened  in  the  23  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey*  13,410;  buried,  10,099 

Christened  in  the  10  parishes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  4,458;  boned,  4*324.. 


Cliristened 


5  Males     12,530)  In  all,  U    .   ,  f 
}  Femalesl  1,703  J  24,233  |  ^°"***  \ 


Males      9,833  >  In  all,  >  Decrease  iii 
Females  9,822  {  19,7055  Burials  263. 


'  Died  under  2  years  538 1 

Between  2  and  5     1«I5 

5  and  10     808 

10  and  20     703 


20  and  30-1453  I  60  and  *?0- 1585 
30  and  40-  1884  I  70  and  80-  1271 
40  and  50  -  2040  80  and  90  -  722 
50  and  60  .  1864     90  and  100    175 


100.. ..1. 
101. ...1. 
102. ...1. 
108...:!. 


DISEASES. 
Abscess    .     .    .     103 
Aged     .     .      .1923 

Ague 1 

Apoplexy    and 

suddenly  .  512 
Asthma    . 

Cancer  ....  97 
Canker  .  .  .  .  ] 
Chicken  Pox  .  .  2 
Childbed  .  .  .  221 
Consumption  .  4242 
Convulsions  .  3205 
Cough,   and  Hoopin^- 

Congh  ...  83^ 
Croup  ....  113 
Dropsy  .  .  .  709 
Dysentery     .     .      16 


859  Jaundice 


Peversofallkindsino 
Fistula  ....  9 
Gout  ....  58 
Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Strangury  .     .     17 
Hemorrhage 
Inflammation 


Liver-complaint  . 
Jaw-locked     . 
Lunacy    . 
Measles  .    .    . 
Miscarriage     . 
Mortification    . 
Palpitation  of  the 

Heart  .  .  .  7 
Palsy  .  ...  181 
Pleurisy  .  ...  15 
Rheumatism    •     .13 


43 
1205 
9) 
.  72 
.  1 
228 
728 
.  2 
368 


Rupture 
Scrofula     . 
Small  Pox    . 
Sore  Throat 
Spasms 


38 

12 

421 

.  11 

.  78 


St.  Anthony's  Fire  8 
Still-bom  .  .  r64 
Teething  .  .  .445 
Thrush  .  .  .  .107 
Venereal  .  .  .19 
Water  in  theChest  101 
«— ^  on  the  Braiu  406 
Worms    .    .    .  •    C 


CASUALTIES. 

Broken  Limbs 
Burnt  •  •  • 
Drowned    •    . 


.     1 

33 
117 


Excessive  Drink- 
ing ...  •  5 
Executed*  ...  11 
Found  bead  .  .  14 
Fractured  ...  1 
Frighted  ...  .'3 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents ...  92 
Killed  by  Fighting.  I 
Murdered  ...  2 
Poisoned  ...  6 
Sjcalded  .  •  •  •  8 
Starved  .  i.  .  1 
Strangled  ...  I 
Suffocated  •  *  •  8 
Suicides    •    .     •    40 

Total  344 


*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrev,  24 ;  of  which 
number  1 1  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 


BIRTHS  in  the  year  1 8 18. 

January.  Of  sons  and  heirs  : 
The  lady  of  sir  John  Salisbury, 
lady  Louisa  Lambton,  the  lady  of 
sir  L.  Palk. 

Of  sons :  the  countess  of  Aber- 
deen, the  lady  of  sir  R.  Hill,  the 
lady  of  sir  G.  Websrer,  the  coun- 
tess of  Surrey,  viscountess  Here- 
ford, lady  Huntingfield,  lady  Lid- 
dell,  lady  Trimblestown. . 

Of  daughters :  the  lady  of  sir 
W.  Anson,  lady  St.  John,  lady  C. 
Wrottesley,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Grey 
Bennety  lady  £.  Percival. 


February.  Of  sons  and  heirs  : 
the  hon.  Mrs.  Drummond  Bur- 
nell,  the '  lady  of  sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,the  countess  of  March. 

Of  sons :  lady  Ranelagh,  the 
wife  of  jnajor-general  Hope,  the 
wife  of  P.  Methuen,  M.  P.,  the 
wife  of  T.  O.  Powlet. 

Of  daughters :  the  lady  of  sir 
A.  Hood,  lady  Oswald. 

March.  Of  sons  and  heirs: 
the  countess  of  Warwick,  lady 
£.  Lowther,  ladyHoste. 

Of  sons :  hon.  Mrs,  Grey,  coun- 
tess of  Clonmell,  countess  of  Ca- 
vanj)  lady  £.  Norman,  hon.  Mrs. 
(1 2)         Boothby, 
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Boothby,  marchioness  of  Angle-  • 
sey. 

Of  daughters :  lady  Fellowes^ 
countess  of  Waldegrave,  lady 
Bridport. 

jIffHL  Of  sons  and  heirs:  lady 
Strangford,  Mrs.  Laisley. 

Of  sons :  lady  J.  Tavlor,  lady 
Kennedy,  lady  Joscelyn,  lady 
Gprt,  lady  Ebrington. 

Of  daughters :  countess  of  Eu- 
ston,  marchioness  of  Tweeddale, 
the  lady  of  sir  J.  Honeywood. 

May,  Ofsons  and  heirs :  hon. 
Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie. 

Of  sons :  lady  of  sir  A.  O. 
Molesworth,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  £- 
gerton,  lady  Fitzherbert,  hon.  la- 
dy H.  Bagot,  ladj^Walpole, 

Of  daughters:  lady  H.  Drum- 
niondy  hon.  Mrs.  £rskine>  Mrs. 
Long  Wellesley. 

June.  Of  sons :  hon.  Mrs.  P. 
P.  Bouverie,  lady  J.  Littleton,  la- 
dy K.  Halkett. 

Of  daughters  ;  hon.  Mrs.  Wel- 
lington, lady  A.  J.  Drummond. 

July.  Of  sons:  ladyC.D'Ar- 
^y,  lady  Torrington,  lady  C.  Ne- 
ville. 

Of  daughters :  lady  J.  Somer- 
set, lady  A.  Wardlaw,  marchio- 
xiess  of  Waterford,  lady  Butler. 

August.  Of  sons  and  heirs : 
lady  Joddrell,  lady  Manners,  lady 
Ford. 

Of  sons  :  lady  S.  Murray,  the 
lady  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
lady  Stourton,  countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, countess  Compton,  lady 
A.S.  Boyce,  lady  Palmer. 

Of  daughters  :  lady  Banbury, 
lady  £.  Smith,  duchess  of  New- 
castle^  countess  of  Errol,  lady 
Lindsey,  lady  H.  W.  Wynne. 

S.'ftetnber.  Of  sons  and  heirs : 
lady  E.  Balfour,  countess  of  Nor- 
inanton,  lady  C.  St.  Leger. 

Of  sons  :  marchioness  of  Lo- 
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thian,  lady  Gardiner,  lady  J. 
Pym. 

Of  tlaughters:  lady  Sinclair^ 
lady  J.  Hay,  countess  Delawarre. 

October.  Of  a  son  and  heir: 
countess  of  Dysart. 

Of  sons :  lady  W.  T.  Pole,  la- 
dy  Carew,  countess  Verulam,  la- 
dy Graves,  lady  G.  Anson,  conn- 
tesjs  of  Shannon. 

Of  daughters :  lady  J.  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  lady  of  sir  R.  Gif- 
fard,  countess  Munster  of  twin 
daughters. 

November.  Of  a  son  and  heir : 
countess  of  Westmeath. 

Of  sons  :^  lady  Lucy  Clive,  la- 
Jy  W.  M.  Napier. 

Of  daughters:  ladyC.Denys, 
lady  H.  D.  Ross. 

December.  Of  sons:  duchess 
of  St.  Alban's,  duchess  of  Rut- 
land, countess  of  Minto,  lady 
Blantyre. 

Of  daughters :  countess  of  A- 
berdeen,  the  lady  of  sir  Ja.  Lake* 

MjiRRIAGES  m  the  year  1818. 

February.  Lord  Clive  to  lady 
L.  Graham,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Montrose. 

Mdrch.  Earl  of  Athlone  to 
miss  Hope,  daughter  of  J.  W. 
Hope,  esq. 

Lord  viscount  Newport,  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Bradford,  to 
Georgina,  daughter  of  sir  J.  Mon- 
crieff. 

Sir  E.  Kent  to  lady  Sophia 
Lygon,  daughter  of  the  late  earl 
of  Beau  champ. 

May.  The  hon.  Horace  Sey- 
mour  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  sir  L.  Palk. 

Hon.  G.  Proby  to  Isabella, 
daughter  to  the  hon.  col.  Howard. 

Right  hon.  H.  Manvers  Pierre- 
point,  to  lady  S.  Cecil,  daugh- 
tcr^f  the  late  marquis  of  Exeter. 

•/mm. 
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June.  The  duke  of  Ldnster, 
to  lady  Charlotte  Augusta  Stan- 
hope^  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Harrington, 

Lord  Cochrane  to  Miss  C.  C. 
Barnes. 

Lord  George  Lenox  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  hon.  J.  Rodney. 

July.-  The  marquis  of  Bute 
to  ladf  Maria  North,  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Guildford. 

Lord  James  Steuart  to  miss 
Tighe. 

Lord  viscount  Cranley  to  Ma- 
ry, daughter  of  G.  Fludyer,  M.P. 

August.  Hon.  Mr.  Clifford  to 
miss  Weld. 

Lord  viscount  Normanby  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  sir  J.  H.  Lid- 
dell. 

Sepiemher.  Earl  Brownlow  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  George 
Fludyer,  esq. 

Charles  Newcomen,  esq.,  to  the 
hon.  Cath.  Newcomen,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  lord  Newcomen. 

Qctohtr,  Sir  William  Gommto 
Sophia^  daughter  of  Granville 
Penn,  esq.    . 

Ri^ht  honourable  colonel  Odell 
to  miss  A.  M.  Fenucane. 

November.  Honourable  P.  Boyle 
de  Blaquiere  to  Elizabeth,  daugh^ 
ter  of  William  Roper,  esq. 

December.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  M. 
Head,  esq. 

HOYAL  MARUGES. 

April  7.  At  the  queen's  house, 
the  princess  Elizabeth  to  Philip 
Augustus  Frederic,  hereditary 
prince  pf  Hesse  Homburg. 

May,  29.  At  Cobourg,his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the 
princess  dowager  of  Leiningen, 
sister  to  the  prmce  of  Cobourg. 

June  1.  At  the  queen's  palace. 


the  duke  of  Cambridge  to  the 
princess  of  Hesse,  youngest  daugh- 
ter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 

11.  At  the  palace  at  Kew,  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence to  the  princess  of  Saxe 
Meinengen. 

DEATHS  in  the  year  1812. 

January  In  Duke-street,  St. 
James's,  count  Zenobio,  aged  56, 
2L  Venetian  nobleman  of  very  an- 
cient family. 

At  York,  the  dowager  lady- 
Vavasour,  aged  88. 

The  marquis  of  Abercom, 
aged  64<. 

Sir  C.  C.  de  Crespigny^ 
aged  83. 

February.  AtAmpthill,  the  earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  aged  73. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cogan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Humane  Society^ 
and  author  of  ATour  on  theRhine^ 
and  other  works,  a^ed  82. 
-  Lady  M.  Kerr,  sister  of  the  late 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  aged  72. 

At  Dunulchen,  N.  B.  George 
Dempster,  esq.,  aged  86;  a  man 
whose  memory  will  long  be  re- 
spected in  Scotland  for  his  genu- 
ine and  useful  patriotism. 

Sir  G.  Berkeley,  admiral  of  the 
White,  brother  of  the  late  earl  of 
Berkeley,  aged  65. 

"     \  The 
buthnot. 


March.  The  dowager  lady  Ar- 


Lady  C.  Wrottesly,  wife  of  sir 
J.  Wrottesly. 

H.  Repton,  esq.,  well  known  for 
his  works  on  landscape  garden- 
ing. 

April,  Lady  Anne  Hudson^ 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  To  wns- 
hend. 

At  Melbourne-house,  lady  MeU 
bourne,  aged  03. 

The  countess  of  Bellamont» 
(I  3)  sister 
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sister  to  the  lale  duke  of  Leinster, 
aged  66. 

May.  Sir  G.  Hope,  rear-admi- 
ral of  the  Red,  aged  52. 

The  prince  of  Cond§,  aged  82. 

At  Rome,  the  earl  ot  Sand- 
wich, aged  46. 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  esq. 
aged  73, 

June,  Lord  Newark,  aged  76. 

Lady  Althorp. 

Rt.  hon.  J.  Hiley  Addington. 

Pat.  Brydone,  esq.  author  of 
A  Tour  in  Sicily  ;  at  a  veiy  ad- 
vanced age. 

At  Springfield  Castle,  Ireland, 
lord  Muskerry,  aged  73. 

In  Dublin,  the  countess  of 
Bective. 

Sir  G.  Osborn,  bart.  aged  77- 

At  Edinburgh,  sir  John  Anstru- 
ther,  bart. 

July,  The  earl  of  Kerry,  aged 
78. 

In  Grosvenor-place,  lord  Mun- 
caster,  aged  74. 

Mrs.  Pope,  formerly  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  aged  75. 

Lord  Anson, 

jiugust,  John  Palmer,  esq.  who 
first  planned  and  established  the 
mail  coaches. 

Sir  John  Barrington,  bart.  aged 
66. 

Sir  Gilbert  King,  bart.  aged  72. 

Rt.  hort.  Warren  Hastings,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  In- 
dia, and  for  his  impeachment; 
aged  86. 

Lord  Audley,  aged  61 . 

September.  At  Dublin,  the  earl 
of  Wicklow. 

At  Uffington-house,  the  earl 
of  Lindsey,  aged  74. 

Miss  Banks,  sister  of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  aged  74,  . 

Ocioienhady  North  wick,  widow 
of  the  late  lord  Northwick. 


At  Dublin,  lady  Mount  Stam- 
ford,  aged  56. 

At  Mount  Edgcombe,  lord  Val- 
letort,  aged  24. 

Lady  Romilly. 

November,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly: 
the  causes  of  his  death,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  are 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
volume. 

At  Dungannon-park,  viscount 
Northland,  aged  90. 

At    Ashton  -  park,    Richard 
Howard,  esq.  aged  86. 

The  dowager  countess  of  Dun- 
more. 

December.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
aged  68. 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  aged  78. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  ISIS. 

January.  General  sir  P.  Mait- 
land,  to  be  lieutenant-governor  of 
Upper  Canada. 

Admiral  sir  R.  Bickerton,  to 
be  lieutenant-general  of  the  ma- 
rines. 

Admiral  sir  G.  Hope,  to  be 
major-general,  of  the  marines. 

Major-general  sir  J.  Keane,  to 
be  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  St.  Lucia. 

Sir  Thomas  Plummer,  to  be 
master  of  the  rolls. 

Right  h6nourable  sir  J.  Leach, 
to  be  vice-chancellor  of  England. 

Right  honourable  F.  J.  Robin- 
son, to  be  president  of  the  board 
of  trade. 

February.  Lord  Grantham,  to 
be  lord-lieutenant  of  Bedfordshire. 

Right  honourable  F.  J.  Robin- 
son, to  be  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy. 

March.  The  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, to  be  captain-general  and 
governor 
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governor  in  chief  of  the  two  Ca- 
nadas,  Nova  Scotia,  Sec- 
May.  Sir  R.  G.  Keats,  to  be 
major-general  of  his  majesty's  ma- 
,   rine  forces. 

Sir  C.  Hamilton,  to  be  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  of 
Newfoundland.  • 

The  earl  of  Errol,  to  be  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

October,  The  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, to  be  a  knight  of  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 

November*  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
to  be  governor-general  and  com- 
mander in  chiet  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Mr.  justice  Abbott,  to  be  lord 
chief  justice  of  tlie  court  of  king's 
bench. 

Mr.  justice  Dallas,  to  be  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas. 

December.  The  duke  of  WeL 
lington,  to  be  master-general  of 
his  majesty's  ordnance. 

W.  braper  Best,  esq.,  to  be  a 
judgeof  the  court  of  king'sbench. 

R.  Richardson,  esq.,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  cdurt  of  common 
pleas. 


SHERIFFS  for  the  year  1818. 

Bedfordshire.  J.  Pedley,  esq.  of 
Eaton  Bray. 

Berkshire.  R.  Palmer,  esq.  of 
Holme-park. 

-  Bucks.  George  Hassel,  esq.  of 
Cholesbury. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Hants,  not 
appointed. 

Cheshire.    H.  Aston,  esq,    of 
Ash  ton. 

Cumberland.  M.  Hartley,  esq. 
of  Rose-hill. 


Derbyshire.  J.  C.Girardot,  esq. 
of  Allestree. 

Devonshire.    Sir  W.  T.  Pole, 
bart.  of  Shute. 

Dorsetshire.  J.  Disney,  esq.  of 
Corscombe. 

Essex.  T.T.Daubuz,  esq.  of 
Layton. 

Gloucestershire.    D.  Ricardo, 
esq.  of  Gatcomb-park.t 

Herefordshire.     J.  Williams, 
esq.  of  Willcroft. 

Herts.  G.Palmer,esq.ofMuch 
Hadham. 

Kent.   W.H.  Baldock,  esq.  of 
Petham. 

Lancashire.    F«  Fedden,   esq. 
of  Wetton.house. 

Leicestershire.     Sir  G.  Robin- 
son, bart.  of  Stretton. 

Lincolnshire.  J.  C^  L.Calcraft,. 
esq.of  Ancaster. 

Monmouthshire.  N.Wells,  es^ 
of  Piercefield. 

Norfolk.     E.  Lomb,  esq.    of 
Great  Malton. 

Northamptonshire.     J.  Bodth, 
esq.  of  Glendon. 

Northumberland.     R.  L.  All- 
good,  esq.  of  Nunwich. 

Nottinghamshire.    H.  Walker, 
esq.  of  Blyth. 

Oxon.    P.  L.  Powis,    esq.   of 
Hardwick. 

Rutlandshire.    R.  Peach,  esq. 
of  Lyddington. 

Shropshire.     T.  Botfield,  esq. 
of  Hopton-court. 

Somersetshire.  J.  Evered,  esq. 
of  Hill. 

SteflFordshire.    E.  T.  Nichols, 
esq.  of  Swijthamby-park. 

Southampton.     R.  Goodland, 
esq.  of  Hill-place. 

Suffolk.    C.  Bemers,  esq.  of 
Woolston. 

Surrey.     H.  Peters,    esq.    of 
Betchworth-castle. 
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Sussex.  J.  King,  Esq.  of  Loz-  Montgomeryshire.  J.  Edwards^ 

urood.  esq.  of  Machynleth. 

Warwickshire.  R.  Vyner,  esq. 
of  Gathorpe. 

Wilts,  Alex.  Powelly  esq.  of 

Hardcott-house.  SOUTH  WALES. 

Worcestershire.  H.Wall,  esq. 

of  Hallon-park.  Brecknockshire.     J.    Wilkint, 

Yorkshire.    J.  York,    esq.  of  esq.  of  Cue. 

Richmond.           '  Cardiganshire.    J.  Jones,  esq. 

of  Derry  Ormond. 
Carmarthenshire.      L.     Price 

^ORTH  WALES.  Jones,  esq.  of  GlannyranelL 

Pembrokeshire.    R.  Ackland, 

Anglesey.    J.  Price,    esq.   of  esq.  of  Boulston. 

t^adnant.            ^  Radnorshire.  H.  Stephens^  esq. 

Carnarvonshire.  T.  Jones,  esq,  of  Cascob. 
of  Bryntision. 

Denbighshire.  Ed.  Lloyd,  esq.  • 
of  Berth.    . 

Flintshire.     J.  Wynn    Eaton,  Appointed  hy  the  prince  of  Waki. 
esq.  of  Leeswood. 

Merionethshire.    J.  Edwards,  Cornwall.'    F.  Hearle   Rodd, 

esq.  of  Tinyloed.  esq.  of  Trebatha-hall. 
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1.     AN 


LIST  OF  PUBLIC  ACTS 

Passed  in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the 
Fifth  PaHiamMt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.— 5%  Geo.  III.  A.  D. 
1818. 

act  to  repeal  an  act 

.  made  in  the  last  session  of 

Parliament^  intituled  '  an .  act  to 
<^ontinue  an  act  to  empower  his 
majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such 
persons  as  his  majesty  shall  su- 
spect are  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government.* 

2.  To  suspend,  until  the  end  of 
the  present  session  of  parliament, 
the  operation  of  an  act  made  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  to 
provide  for  the  more  deliberate  in- 
vestigation of  presentments  to  be 
made  by  grand  juries  for  roads 
and  public  works  in  Ireland,  and 
for  accounting  for  money  raised 
by  such  presentments. 

3.  For  continuing  to  his  majes- 
ty certain  duties  on  malt,  sugar^ 
tobacco  and  snuff,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates  in  England ;  for 
the  service  of  the  year  J  818. 

4.  For  raising  the  sum  of  thirty 
millions,  by  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1818. 

5  To  indemnify  such  persons 
in  the  united  kingdom  as  have 


omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for 
offices  and  employments,  and  for 
extending  the  time  limited  for 
those  purposes  respectively,  until 
the  25th  day  of  March  1819  ;  and 
to  permit  such  persons  in  Great 
Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make 
and  file  affidavits  of  the  execution  # 
of  indentures  of  clerks  to  attor- 
neys and  solicitors,  to  make  and 
file  the  same  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  Hilary  term,  1819  ;  and 
to  allow  persons  to  make  and  file 
such  affidavits,  although  the  per* 
sons  whom  they  served  shall  have 
neglected  to  take  out  their  annual 
certificates. 

6.  For  indemnifying  persons 
who  since  the  2^th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1817  have  acted  in  appre- 
hending, imprisoning^  or  detain- 
ing in  custody  persons  suspected 
ot  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression 
of  tumultuous  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies. 

7.  To  indemnify  all  persons 
who  have  been  concerned  in  ad- 
vising, issuing,  or  carrying  into 
execution  any  order  or  orders  for 
permitting  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  certain  goods  and 
commodities  in  foreign  bottoms 
into  and  out  of  certain  of  his  ma- 
jesty's West-India  islands. 

8.  To  authorize  the  governors 

of 
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of  the  hospital  of  king  Charles 
the  2Qd  for  ancient  an<i  maimed 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
of  Ireland  (usually  called  the^ 
royalhospitalat  Kilmainham)  to 
suspend  or  take  away  the  pen- 
sions of  such  pensioners  of  the  said 
hospital  as  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
fraud  in  respect  of  prize-money  or 
pensions,  or  of  any  other  gross 
misconduct.  .    i 

9.  To  further  continue  until 
the  5ih  day  of  July  1818  two 
acts  of  the  54th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  repealing  the  duties 
of  customs  on  madder  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  and  for  grant- 
ing other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

10.  To  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
act  passed  in  the  55th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion, 
and  to  indemnify  certain  persons 
in  relation  tliereto. 

11.  For  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  ;  aiid  for  uie  better  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  their  quar- 
ters. 

12.  For  the  regulating  of  his 
majesty's  royal  marine  forces 
while  on  shore, 

13.  For  charging  duties  on  li- 
censes for  retailing  aqua  vitae  in 
Scotland. 

14.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament  for  prevent- 
ing the  further  circulation  of  dol- 
lars and  tokens  issued  by  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank 
of  England. 

15.  To  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  SiSth  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the 
Greenland  seas  and  Davis's 
streights,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
oaths  thereby  required  to  be 
taken. 

16.  To  continue  until  the  5th 


day  of  April  1819,  and  amend  an 
act  of  the  56th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  reducing  the  duties 
payable  on  horses  used  for  the 
purposes  therein  mentioned. 

17.  For  charging  certain  duties 
on  four-wheeled  carriages  con- 
structed and  drawn  in  the  manner 
therein  described. 

18.  To  charge  an  additional 
duty  on  corks  ready-made,  im- 
ported into  Ireland. 

19.  To  allow  for  three  years, 
and  until  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  then  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  the  importa- 
tion into^  ports  specially  appointed 
by  his  majesty,  within  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  of  the  articles  therein 
enumerated,  and  the  re-exporta- 
tion thereof  from  such  ports. 

20.  For  more  eflFectually  disco- 
vering the  lopgitude  at  sea,  and 
encouraging  attempts  to  find  a 
northern  passage  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  to 
approach  the  Northern  pole. 

21.  To  revive,  and  continue 
until  the  5th  day  of  July  1819 
several  laws  relating  to  the  duties 
on  glass  made  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  to  prohibit  the  making  of 
smalts  within  a  certain  distance  of 
any  other  glass-house,  or  by  the 
maker  of  any  other  kind  of 
glass. 

22.  For  fixing  the  rates  of  sub- 
sistence to  be  paid  to  innkeepers 
and  others  on  quartering  soldiers. 

23.  For  raising  the  sum  of  three 
millions  by  the  transfer  of  certain 
3/.  per  centum  annuities  into  other 
annuities,  at  the  rate  of  S/.  lOr. 
per  centum ;  and  for  granting  an- 
nuities to  discharge  certain  ex- 
chequer bills. 

24.  For  enabling  his  majesty  to 
make  further    provision  for  his 
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royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cam. 
bridge,  and  to  settle  an  annuity 
on  the  princess  of  Hesse  in  case 
she  shall  survive  his  said  royal 
highness. 

25.  For  enabling  his  majesty  to 
settle  an  annuity  on  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Cumber- 
land m  case  of  her  survivingi  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. 

26.  To  continue  until  the  5th 
day  of  July  1819  two  acts  made 
in  the  S^th  and  56th  years  of  his 
present  majesty's  reign  for  xregu- 
lating  the  trade  in  spirits  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reci- 
procally, and  to  amend  the  same. 

27.  To  permit  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  into  his  majes- 
ty's colonies  or  plantations  in  the 
West-Indies,  or  on  the  continent 
of  South  America  ;  and  also  cer- 
tain articles  into  certain  ports  in 
the  West-Indies. 

28.  To  repeal  an  act  made  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty's reign  for  establishing  the 
use  of  an  hydrometer  called  Sikes's  - 
hydrometer,  irt  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirits,^  instead  of 
Clarke's  hydrometer  j  and  for 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereoh 

29.  For  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  for  pardons  under 
the  great  seal.   . 

30.  For  preventing  frivolous 
and  vexatious  actions  of  assault 
and  battery,  and  for  slanderous 
words,  in  courts. 

3 1 .  To  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  53d  yearfof  his  majesty's  reign 
to  make  further  regulations  for 
the  building  and  repairing  of  court 
houses  and  sessions  houses  in  Ire- 
land. 

32.  To  amend  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  55th  year  of  his  present 


majesty  as  relates  to  the  salaries 
of  clergymen  officiating  as  chap- 
lains in  houses  of  correction, 

33.  To  alter  the  allowance  for 
broken  plate  glass,  and  to  exempt 
manufacturers  of  certain  glass 
wares  from  penalties  for  not  being 
licensed. 

34.  To  repeal  the  several  boun- 
ties on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdo!m,  an^  to  allow  other 
bounties  in  lieu  tliereof,  until  the  . 
5th  day  of  July  1820,  and  for  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  packages 
in  which  refined  sugar  may  be  ex- 
ported. 

35.  To  provide  for  the  main- 
taining of  the  royal  canal  from 
the  river  Liffey  to  the  river  Shan- 
non in  Ireland. 

36.  To  carry  into  execution  a 
treaty  made  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  pre- 
venting traffic  in  slaves. 

37.  For  further  continuing  un- 
til the  5th  day  of  July  1819  an 
act  of  the  54th  year  of  his  present 
majesty  to  continue  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  several  acts  of 
his  present  majesty  on  payments 
of  cash  by  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

38.  To  extend  and  render  more 
eflpectual  the  present  regulations 
for  the  relief  of  sea-fanng  men 
and  boys,  subjects  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  in  foreign  parts. 

39.  To  explain  and* amend  an 
act  passed  in  the  56th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty  for 
amending  the  law  of  Ireland  re- 
specting the  recovery  of  tene- 
ments ^om  absconding,  overhold- 
ing,  and  defaulting  tenants,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenant 
from  undue  distress. 

40.  To  continue  the  laws  now 

in 
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in  force    relating  to    yeomanry 
corps  in  Ireland. 

41.  To  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty for  regulating  and  securing 
the  collection  of  the  duties  on  pa- 
per in  Ireland,  and  to  allow  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  on  paper  used 
in  printing  certain  books  at  the 
press  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

42.  For  enabling  tne  trustee  of 
certain  premises  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
lield  in  trust  for  his  majesty,  to 
execute  a  conveyance  of  the  same 
to  a  purchaser  diereof, 

43.  For  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  breed  of  salmon,  and 
fish  of  salmon  kind,  in  the  rivers 
of  England. 

4^.  To  alter  the  application  of 
part  of  the  sum  of  50,000/.  granted 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  56th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
intituled  '  An  act  for  improving 
the  road  from  the  city  of  Glasgow 
to  the  city  of  Carlisle.* 

45.  For  building  and  promoting 
the  building  of  additional  churches 
in  populous  parishes. 

46.  For  relief  of  persons  en- 
titled to  entailed  estates  to  be  pur- 
chased with  trust  moneys,  in  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Ireland. 

47.  To  establish  fever  hospitals^ 
and  to  make  other  regulations  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor, 
and  for  preventing  the  increase  of 
infectious  fevers  in  Ireland. 

48.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament  to 
eftcourage  the  establishment  of 
banks  for  savings  in  England 

49.  To  explain  three  acts  pass- 
ed in  the  46th,  47th,  and  51st 
years  of  his  majesty's  reign  re- 
spectively for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade* 


50.  To  amend  and  continue 
until  the  10th  day  of  November 
1820  an  act  passed  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  present  majesty  to  re- 
peal the  duties  payable  in  Scot- 
land upon  wash  and  spirits,  and 
distillers'  licenses ;  to  grant  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  es- 
tablish further  regulations  for  the 
distillation  of  spirits  from  com^ 
for  home  consumption,  in  Scot- 
land. 

51.  To  amend  certain  acts 'pass* 
ed  in  the  4th  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  4th ;  1st  and  10th  years 
of  queen  Anne;  1st,  1 2th,  and 
13th  years  of  king  George  the 
1st;  13th,  22nd  and 29th  years  of 
king  George  the  2nd;  and  13th 
and  57th  years  of  king  George  the 
Srd ;  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
the  wages  of  workmen  in  certain 
trades  otherwise  than  in  the  law- 
ful coin  or  money  of  this  realm. 

52.  To  continue  until  the  20th 
day  of  June  1 820  an  act  of  the 
52nd  year  of  his  present  majesty 
for  the  more  effectual  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  by  enforcing  the 
duties  of  watching  and  warding. 

53.  For  enabling  his  majesty  to 
make  further  provision  for  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
and  to  settle  an  annuity  on  the 
princess  of  Leiningen  in  case  she 
shall  survive  his  said  royal  high- 
ness. 

54.  To  grant  certain  rates,  du- 
ties, and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in  re- 
spect of  fire  hearths,  windows,, 
male  servants,  horses,  carriages, 
and  dogs,  in  lieu  of  former  rates, 
duties,  and  taxes  thereon ;  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  thereof 
to  the  collectors  of  excise,  and  for 
the  more  effectual  accounting  for 
the  same. 

55.  To  continue  until  the  5th 
day  of  July  1819  two  acts  of  the 
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54-^  year  of  his  present  majesty 
for  repealing  the  duties  of  customs 
on  madder  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  and  for  granting  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

56.  To  make  perpetual  an  act 
of  the  46th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty for  granting  an  additional 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  the 
silk,  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

57.  To  amend  an  act  of  the 
55th  year  of  his  present  majesty 
for  granting  duties  of  excise  in 
Ireland  upon  certain  licenses,  and 
for  securing  the  payment  of  such 
duties,  and  the  regulating  of  the 
issuing  of  such  licenses. 

58.  To  defray  the  charge  of 
the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  disembodied  mi- 
litia in  Great  Britain ;  and  for 
granting  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adju- 
tants, quartermasters,  surgeons, 
surgeons'  mates,  and  serjeant  ma- 
jors of  militia,  until  the  25th  day 
of  March  1819. 

59.  For  defraying  until  the 
25th  day  of  June  1^19  the  charge 
of  the  payand  clothing  of  the  mili-. 
tia  of  Ireland ;  and  for  making 
allowances  in  certain  cases  to  sub- 
altern officers  of  the  said  militia 
durmg  peace. 

60.  To  continue  until  three 
months  after  the  ceasing  of  any 
restriction  imposed  on  the  bank  of 
England  from  issuing  cash  in  pay- 
ment, the  several  acts  for  con- 
firming and  continuing  the  restric- 
tions on  payments  in  cash  by  the 
bank  of  Ireland. 

61.  For  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  his  majiesty's  packets  with- 
in the  harbour  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  shipping 
therein. 


62.  To  continue  until  the  1st 
day  of  August  1819  two  acts  of 
his  present  majesty  allowing  the 
bringing  of  coals,  culm,  and  cin- 
ders to  London  and  Westminster* 

63.  To  revive  and  continue,  un- 
til the  25th  day  of  March  1819 
an  act  made  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
present  majesty  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco  from  any 
place  whatever. 

64.  To  make  further  regula* 
tions  respecting  the  payment  of 
navy  prize-money,  and  to  autho- 
rize the  governors  of  Greenwich 
hospital  to  pay  over  certain  shares 
of  prize-money  due  to  Russian  sea- 
men to  his  excellency  the  Russian 
ambassador. 

65.  For  repealing  the  duties  of 
excise  on  verjuice  and  vinegar^ 
and  granting  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  duties  of  excise  on 
vinegar  or  acetous  acid. 

66.  To  empower  any  three  or 
more  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities given  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners by  any  act  or  acts  of  par- 
liament. 

67.  To  provide  for  the  more 
deliberate  investigation  of  present- 
ments to  be  made  by  grand  juries 
for  roads  and  public  works  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  accounting  for 
money  raised  by  such  present- 
ments. 

68.  To  repeal  so  mucli  of  an 
act  passed  in  Ireland  in  the  9th 
year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
intituled  'An  act  for  taking  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  for  takmg  away  the 
book  in  all  cases;  and  for  repeal* 
ing  part  of  the  statute  for  trans- 
porting felons,'  as  takes  away 
the  benefit  of  cJergyfrom  persons 
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stealing  privily  from  the  person  of 
another ;  and  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  crime  of  larceny  from 
the  person. 

69.  For  the  regalatioQ  of  parish 
vestries. 

70.  For  repealing  such  parts  of 
several  acts  as  allow  pecuniary 
and  other  rewards  on  the  convic- 
tion of  persons  for  highway  rob- 
bery,  and  other  crimes  and  of- 
fences; and  for  facilitating  the 
means  of  prosecuting  persons  ac- 
cused of  felony  and  other  offences* 

71*  For  granting  to  his  majesty 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
lotteries. 

72.  For  improving  and  com- 
pleting  the  harbour  of  Dunmore 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and 
T^dering  it -a  fit  situation  for  his 
majesty's  packets. 

73.  For  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  regimental  debts,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  effects  of 
officers  and  soldiers  dying  in  ser- 
vice, and  the  receipt  of  sums  due 
to  soldiers. 

74.  For  the  further  regulation 
of  payments  of  pensions  to  sol- 
diers upon  the  establishments  of 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham. 

75.  For  the  more  effectual  pre- 
vention of  offences  connected  with 
the  unlawful  destruction  and  sale 
of  game. 

76.  To  subject  foreigners  to  ar- 
rest and  detention  for  smuggling 
within  certain  distances  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  his  majesty ;  for 
regulating  rewards  to  uie  seizing 
officers,  according  to  the  tomiage 
of  vessels  or  boats  seized  and  con- 
demned ;  and  for  the  further  pre- 
vention of  the  importation  of  tea 
without  making  due  entry  thereof 
with  the  officers  of  customs  and 
excise. 

77-  To  repeal  the  duty  upon 


rock  salt  delivered  for  feeding  or 
mixing  with  the  food  of  cattle,  and 
imposing  another  duty  and  making 
other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

78.  To  make  further  provision 
for  the  better  securing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  malt,  and  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  brewers 
in  Ireland. 

79*  To  amend  an  act  of  the 
54th  year  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign  for  granting  duties  on  auc- 
tions in  Ireland. 

80.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty for  permitting  the  transfer 
of  capital  from  certain  public 
stocks  or  funds  in  Great  Britain  to 
certain  public  stocks  or  funds  in 
Ireland. 

81.  For  extending  to  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ire- 
land certain  provisions  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  in  rela« 
tion  to  executors  under  the  age  ot 
21  years,  and  to  matrimonial  con- 
tracts. 

82.  To  prevent  frauds  in  the 
sale  of  grain  in  Ireland. 

83.  To  amend  and  reduce  into 
one  act  the  several  laws  relating 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  East 
India  company  are  required  to 
hire  ships. 

84.  To  remove  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  certain  marriages 
had  and  solemnized  within  the 
British  territories  in  India. 

S5»  To  carry  into  execution  a 
convention  made  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Portugal  for 
the  preventing  traffic  in  slaves. 

86.  For  raising  the  ium  of 
eleven  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  exchequer  bills 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1818. 

87«  For  raising  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
British  currency,  by  treasury  bills. 
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in  Ireland,  for  the  service  of  the 
yearl8J8. 

88.  To  amend  two  acts  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament 
for  authorizing  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  and  the  advance  of 
money  for  carrying  on  public 
works  and  fisheries,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor;  and  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  carrying  the  said 
acts  into  execution  in  Ireland. 

89*  To  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  43rd  year  of  his 
present  majesty  as  requires  the 
attendance  of  magistrates  on 
board  vessels  carrying  passengers 
from  the  united  kingdom  to  his 
majesty's  plantations,  or  to  fo- 
reign parts. 

90.  To  alter  and  amend  certain 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  intituled  *  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  royal 
autliority,  and  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  ill- 
ness ;  and  for  the  resumption  of 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
by  his  majesty.' 

91.  For  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  concerning  cha- 
rities in  England  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor. 

92.  To  consolidate  and  amend 
the  provisions  of  several  acts 
passed  in  the  5 1st  and  52nd  years 
respectively  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty  for  enabling 
wives  and  families  of  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

95.  To  afford  relief  to  the  hmd 
Jide  holders  of  negotiable  securi- 
ties, without  notice  that  they  were 
given  for  a  usurious  considera- 
tion. 

94<.  To  continue  until  the  29th 
day  of -September  1819,  and  to 


amend,  an  act  passed  in  Ireland 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland. 

95.  To  regulate  the  election  of 
coroners  for  counties* 

96.  To  continue  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  session  of  parliament  in  which 
that  term  shall  expire,  if  parlia- 
ment shall  be  then  sitting,  an  act 
of  the  56th  year  of  his  present 
majesty  for  establishing  regula- 
tions respecting  aliens  arriving  in 
or  resident  in  this  kingdom,  in 
certain  cases. 

97.  To  prevent  aliens  until  the 
25th  day  of  March  1819  from  be- 
coming naturalized,  or  being 
made  or  becoming  denizens,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases. 

98.  To  explain  and  amend  an 
act  passed  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign  for  rendering 
more  effectual  an  act  made  in  thp 
47ih  year  of  his  majesty's  reign 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

99.  For  altering  and  amending 
an  act  made  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  present  majesty  to  amend  an 
act  made  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
present  majesty  to  improve  the 
land  revenue  of  the  crown  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  great  forest  of 
Brecknock  in  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock ;  and  for  vesting  in  his  ma- 
jesty certain  parts  of  the  said  fo- 
rest, and  for  inclosing  the  said 
forest. 

100.  For  vesting  in  his  majesty 
.certain  parts  of  the  hayes  of  Birk- 
land  and  Bilbagh,  and  of  certain 
commonable  lands  and  open  un- 
inclosed  grounds  in  the  township 
of  Edwinstowe,  within  the  forest 
of  Sherwood,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham. 

101.  For 
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101.  Fot  applying  certain  mo- 
neys therein  mentioned  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1819. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE OH  THE  COPY-RIGHT 
ACTS. 

The  Select  Comniittee  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  acts  8  Anne, 
c.  19;  15  Geo.  3d,  c.  53  ;  41 
Geo.  Sd,  c.  107 ;  and  54  Geo. 
3d,  c.  116,  respecting  copy- 
right of  books ;  and  to  report 
any  or  what  alterations  are  re- 
quisite to  be  made  therein,  to- 
gether with  their  observations 
thereupon,  to  the  house,  and 
to  whom  the  petitions  regard- 
ing the  copyright  bill,  and  all 
returns  from  public  libraries, 
and  from  Stationers'-hall,  pre- 
sented in  the  present  session, 
were  referred;  and  who  were 
empowered  to  report  their  opi- 
nion thereupon  to  the  house ; — 
have  examined  the  matters  to 
them  referred,  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  report  and 
resolutions^  together  with  an 
Appendix. 

The  earliest  foundation  for  a 
claim  from  any  public  library,  to 
the  gratuitous  delivery  of  new 
publications,  is  to  be  found  in  ^ 
deed  of  the  year  1610,  by  which 
the  company  of  stationers  of  Lon- 
don* at  the  request  of  sir  Tho- 
mas Bodley,  engages  to  deliver 
a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in 
the  company  (and  not  havinjg; 
been  before  printed)  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
publications  of  the  company  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  could  in 


no  case  extend  to  those  whic^ 
might  proceed  from  individuals 
unconnected  with  it. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  to 
the  year  1662,  was  passed  llie 
**  act  for  preventing  abuses  in 
printing  seditious,  treasonable, and 
unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets^ 
and  for  regulating  of  printing  and 
printing  presses  ;*'  by  which,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  enacted. 
That  every  printer  should  reserve 
three  copies  of  the  best  and  lar- 
gest paper  of  every  book  new- 
printed,  or  reprinted  by  him  with 
additions,  and  shall,  before  any 
public  vending  of  the  said  book, 
bring  them  'to  the  master  of  the 
company  of  stationers,  and  deli- 
ver them  to  him  j  one  whereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
his  majesty's  library,  and  the  other 
two  to  be  sent  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  two  universities  re- 
spectively, to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  said  univcrsi* 
ties.  This  act  was  originally  in- 
troduced for  two  years,  but  was 
continued  by  two  acts  of  the 
same  parliament  till  1679»  when 
it  expired*.  It  was,  however, 
revived  in  the  1st  year  of  James  2d, 
arid  finally  expired  in  1695. 

Jt  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  one  of  the  curatory  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  <«  that  there  are 
several  books^  entered  in  its  regis- 
ter, as  sent  from  the  Stationers* 
company  subsequent  to  the  expi- 
ration of  that  act  ;^'  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  delivery  was  by  no 
means  general,  as  there  are  no 
traces  df  it  at  Stationers*  hall, 
and  as  Heame,  in  the  preface  to* 
the  ^  Reliquise  Bodleianx,''  print- 
ed in  1703,  presses  for  benefac- 


^  Upon  reference  to  the  continuing  act  of  17  Ch.  $d,  c.  4,  the  clauies  reipect- 
ing  the  delivery  of  the  three  copies  appear  to  be  perpetual ;  yet  it  should  seem  that 
they  were  not  lo  considered,  not  beiog  adverted  to  in  the  act  of  Anne. 
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tions  to  that  library  as  peculiarly 
desirable,  **  since  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  sending  copies  of 
books,  printed  by  the  London 
booksellers,  is  expired,  and  there 
are  divers  wanting  for  several 
years  past." 

During  this  period,  the  claim  of 
authors  and  publishers  to  the  per- 
petual copyright  of  their  publi- 
cations, rested  upon  what  ^as 
afterwards  determined  to  have 
been  the  common  law,  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  nine  to  three  of  the 
judges,  on  the  cases  of  Millar  and 
Taylor  in  1769,  and  Donaldson 
and  Becket  in  1 774.  Large  estates 
had  been  vested  in  copyrights; 
these  copyrights  had  been  assigned 
from  hand  to  hand,  had  been  the 
subject  of  family  settlements*, 
andf  tn  some  instances  larger  prices . 
had  been  given  for  the  purchase 
of  them  (relation  being  had  to 
the  comparative  value  of  money) 
than  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
act  of  the  8th  of  queen  Anne. 
By  this  act,  which  in  the  last  of 
these  two  cases  has  since  been  de- 
termined to  have  destroyed  the 
former  perpetual  copyright,  and 
to  have  substituted  one  for  a  more 
limited  period,  but  protected  by 
additional  penalties  on  those  who 
should  infringe  it,  it  is  directed, 
tliat  nine  copies  of  «ach  book  that 
shall  be  printed  or  published,  or 
reprinted  and  published  with  ad- 
ditinns,  shall,  by  the  printer,  be 
delivered  to  the  warehouse-keeper 
of  the  company  of  Stationers,  be- 
fore such  publication  m;ide,  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  library,  the 
libraries  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 


ford and  Cambridge,  the  libraries 
of  the  four  universities  of  Scot* 
land,  the  library  of  Sion  college 
in  London,  and  the  library  be- 
longing to  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates at  Edinburgh. 

From  the  passing  of  this  act 
until  the  decision  of  the  cases  of 
Beckford  and  Hood  in  1798,  and 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
and  Bryer  in  1813,  it  was  uni- 
versally understood,  that  neither 
the  protection  of  copyright  nor 
the  obli^tion  to  deliver  the  ele^ 
ven  copies  attached  to  the  publi- 
cation of  aay  book,  unless  it  was 
registered  at  Stationers*-hallf ,  aa 
act  which  was  considered  as  purely 
optional  and  unnecessary,  where 
it  was  intended  to  abandon  tlie 
claim  for  copyright ;  and  in  con* 
formity  to  tnis  construction,  the 
act  of  41  Geo.  Sd,  expressly  en« 
titled  the  libraries  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, and  the  King*s-inn,  DubUn, 
to  copies  of  such  books  only  as 
should  be  entered  at  Stationers'- 
halL 

In  Beckford  v*  Hood,  the  court 
of  king's-bench  decided,  that  the 
omission  of  the  entry  only  pre* 
vented  a  prosecution  for  the  pe- 
nalties inflicted  by  the  statutesy 
but  it  did  not  in  any  decree  im« 
pede  the  recovery  of  a  satisfactioa 
for  the  violation  of  the  copyright* 
The  same  court  further  deter* 
mined,  in  the  case  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  asainst  Bryer 
in  1812,  that  the  eleven  copies 
were  equally  claimable  by  the 
public  libraries,  where  books  had 
tiot  been  entered  at  Stationers*- 
hall  as  where  they  had. 


*  Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  states,  that  his  widow,  after  his 
death  in  1695,. sold  the  copyright  of  his  unpublished  sermons  for  2,500  guineas. 

f  The  whole  number  of  entries  during  the  70  years,  from  1710  to  1780,  docs 
not  equal  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  tour  years. 
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The  burthen  of  the  deliveiy» 
vwhich  by  the  latter  decision  was 
5for  the  first  time  established  to  be 
^obligatory  upon  publishers,  pro- 
duced in  the  following  year  a 
great  variety  of  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  redress, 
which  were  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee,  whose  Report  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix;  and  in 
1814  the  last  act  on  this  subject 
was  passed,  which  directed  the 
iildiscriminate  delivery  of  one 
lar^e  paper  copy  of  every  book 
"which  should  be  published  (at 
the  time  of  its  being  entered  at 
Stationers*-hall)  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  limited  the  claim  of 
the  other  ten  libraries  to  such 
books  as  they  should  demand  in 
writing  within  twelve  months  af- 
ter publication  ;  and  directed  that 
a  copy  of  the  list  of  books  entered 
at  Stationers*-hall  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  librarians  once  in 
three  months,  if  not  requited  oft- 
ener* 

It  appears,  so  far  as  your  com- 
mittee have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure information,  that  there  is  no 
other  couQjtry  in  which  a  <jlemand 
of  this  nature  is  carried  to  a  simi- 
lar extent.  In  Ainerica,  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  one  copy 
only  is  required  to  be  deposited ; 
-in  France  and  Austria  two,  and 
in  the  Netherlands  three ;  but  in 
several  of  these  countries,  this  is 
not  necessary,  unless  copyright  is 
intended  to  be  claimed. 

The  committee  having  directed 
a  statement  to  be  prepared  by  one 
of  the  witnesses,  an  experienced 
bookseller,  of  the  retail  price  of 
one  copy  of  every  book  entered 
at  Stationers'-hall  between  the 
'30th  July  1814  and  the  1st  of 
April  1817,  find  that  it  amounts 
in  the  whole  to  1,419/.  5s,  llJ. 


which  will  give  an  average  of 
5S2/.  4r.  per  annum;  but  the 
price  of  the  books  received  into 
the  Cambridge  uniyersity  library 
from  July  1814  to  June  1817 
amounts  to  1,145/.  IQx.  the  ave- 
rage  of  which  is  381/.  16/.  &/. 
per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
committed  to  them,  the  commit- 
tee have  proceeded  to  examine  a 
variety  of  evidence,  which,  ais  it 
is  already  laid  before  the  House, 
they  think  it  unnecessary  here  to 
recapitulate  $  but  upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  they  have 
come  to  th^  following  resolu- 
tions':— 

l./<That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  so  much  of  the  copyright  act 
as  requires  the  gratuitous  delivery 
of  eleven  copies  should  be  re« 
pealed,  except  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  British  Museum ;  and  that 
it  is  desirable  that  a  fixed  allow, 
ance  should  be  granted^  in  lien 
thereof,  to  such  of  the  odier  puU 
lie  libraries  as  may  be  thought 
expedient. 

2.  *<That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  if  it  should 
not  be  thought  expedient  by  the 
House  to  comply  with  the  above 
recommendation,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  nunlber  of  libraries  en- 
titled to  claim  such  delivery  should 
be  restricted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin universities. 

3.  **  That  it  is  the  opinio^  of 
this  committee,  that  all  books  of , 
prints,  wherein  the  letter-press 
shallnot  exceed  a  certain  verv  small 
proportion  to  each  plate,  shall  be 
exempted  from  delivery,  except 
to  the  Museum,  with  an  exception 
of  all  books  of  mathematics. 

4.  «  That 
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4.  «  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  all  books  in 
respect  of  which  claim  to  copy- 
right shall  be' expressly  and  ef- 
fectually abandoned,  be  also  ex- 
empted* 

5.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  printers  to  retain 
one  copy  of  each  work  printed  by 
them,  shall  cease«  and  the  copy 
of  the  Museum  be  made  evidence 
in  lieu  of  it,"    5di  June,  1818. 

REPORT  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  LOWER  ORDERS. 

The    Select    Committee    ap- 
pointed   to    inquire    into    the 
Education  of  the  Lower  Or- 
ders,  and  to  report  their  Ob- 
serrations  thereupon,  together 
with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evi- 
dence taken  before  them  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  House; 
and  who  were  instructed  to  ex- 
tend their  inquiries  to  Scotland ; 
— have  considered  the  matters 
to  them  referred,  and  agreed 
upon  the  following  Report. 
Your  committee  rejoice  in  J>e- 
ing  able  to  state,  that  since  their 
first  appointment  in  1816,  when 
they  examined  the  state  of  the 
metropolis,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  exertions  of 
charitable  individuals  and  public 
bodies  have  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  pressure  of  the 
times ;  and  that  a  great  augmen- 
tation has  taken    place    in   the 
means  provided  for  t;he  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  in  that  quarter. 
They  are  h^ppy  in  being  able  to 
add,  that  the  discussion  excited 
by  the  first  Report,  and  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  the  committee  to 
various  patrons  of  charities  who 
'  were  examined  as  witnesses,  have 
had  the  salutary  e£Fect  of  impro- 


ving the  administration  of  those 
institutions,  and  inculcating  the 
importance  of  rather  bestowing 
their  funds  in  merely  educating  a 
larger  number,  than  in  givmg 
bom  instruction  and  other  assist- 
ance to  a  more  confined  number 
of  children.  As  the  manage* 
ment  of  those  excellent  establish-  • 
ments  is  necessarily  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  legislature,  it 
is  only  by  the  effects  of  such  can- 
did discussions  that  improvements 
in  them  can  be  effected. 

Since  the  inquiries  of  your  com- 
mUtee  have  been  extended  to  the 
whole  island,  they  have  had  rea- 
son* to  conclude,  that  the  means 
of  educating  the  poor  are  steadi- 
ly increasing  in  all  considerable 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis, 
A  circular  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed  to  all  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  re- 
quiring answers  to  queries.  It  is 
impossible  to  bestow  too  much 
commendation  upon  the  alacrity 
shown  by  those  reverend  persons 
in  complying  .with  this  requisi- 
tion ;  and  the  honest  zeal  which 
•they  displayed  to  promote  the 
great  object  of  universal  educa- 
tion, is  truly  worthy  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  people,  and  the  teach- 
ers  ^  that  gospel  which  was 
pro&ched  to  tlie  poor. 

Your  committee  have  lost  no 
time  in  directing  and  superintendi- 
ing  the  work  of  digesting  the  va- 
luable inlormation  contained  in 
the  returns,  according  to  a  con- 
venient plan,  which  will  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  all  this 
information  in  a  tabular  form. 
'  They  have  received  important  as^ 
sistance  in  this  and  the  other  ob- 

i'ects  of  their  inquiry,  from  two 
earned  barristers,  Mr,  Parry,  and 
Mr.  Coe  of  the  court  of  chancery^ 
(K  2)  who 
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who  have  devoted  much  of  their 
time  to  the  subject. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the 
returns,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  that  a  very  great  defi- 
ciency exists  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cating the  poor,  wherever  the  po- 
pulation is  ihin  and  scattered  over 
country  districts.  The  efforts  of 
individuals  combined  in  societies 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  po- 
pulous places. 

Another  point  to  which  it  is 
material  to  direct  the  attention  of 
parliament,  regards  the  two  op- 
posite principles,'  of  founding 
schools  for  children  of  all  sorts, 
and  for  those  only  who  belong  to 
the  established  church.  Wnere 
the  means  exist  of  erecting  two 
schools,  one  upon  each  principle, 
education  is  not  checked,  by  the 
exclusive  plan  being  adopted  in 
one  of  them,  because  the  other 
may  comprehend  the  children  of 
sectaries.  In  places  where  only 
one  school  can  be  supported,  it 
is  manifest  that  any  regulations 
which  exclude  dissenters,  deprive 
the  poor  of  that  body  of  all  means 
of  education. 

Your  committee,  however,  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  obser- 
ving, that  in  many  schools  where 
the  national  system  is  adc«;pted, 
an  increasing  degree  of  liberality 
prevails,and  that  the  Church  Cate- 
chism is  only  taught,  and  attend- 
ance at  the  established  place  of 
public  worship  only  required,  of 
those  whose  parents  belong  to  the 
establishment ;  due  assurance  be- 
ing obtained  that  the  children  of 
sectaries  shall  learn  the  principles 
and  attend  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  doctrines 
and  forms  to  which  their  families 
are  attached. 

It  is  with  equal  pleasure  that 
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your  committee  have  found  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  the  Roman 
Catliolic  poor  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  Protestant 
schools  established  in  their  neigh > 
bourhood,  in  which  no  Catechism 
is  uughtj  and  they  indulge  a 
hope,  that  the  clergy  of  that  per- 
suasion may  offer  no  discourage- 
ment to  their  attendance,  more 
especially  as  tlipy  appear,' in  one 
instance,  to  have  contributed  ta 
the  support  of  schools,  provided 
that  no  Catechism  was  taught^ 
and  no  religious  observances  ex* 
acted.  It  is  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine as  well  'Jts  discipline  of  the 
Romish  church,  to  allow  any 
Protestant  to  interfere  with  those 
matters,  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  for  Romanists  to  send 
their  children  to  any  school  where 
tliey  form  part  of  the  plan. 

Your  committee  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  state,  that  in  all  the 
returns,  and  in  all  the  other  in- 
formation laid  before  them,  there 
is  the  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence  that  tlie  anxiety  of  the  poor 
for  education  continues  not  onlj 
unabated,  but  daily  increasing; 
that  it  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  to  be  found 
equally  prevalent  in  thpse  small- 
er towns  and  country  districts^ 
where  no  means  of  gratifjring  it 
are  provided  by  the  chariuble 
efforts  of  the  richer  classes. 

In  humbly  suggesting  what  is 
fit  to  be  done  for  promoting  uni« 
versal  education,  your  commit- 
tee do  not  hesitate  to  sUte,  that 
two  different  plans  are  advisable^ 
adapted  to  the  opposite  circum- 
stances of  the  town  and  country- 
districts.  Wherever  the  eSbrts  of 
individuals  can  support  the  requi- 
site number  of  schools,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  in- 
terpose 
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terpose  any  parliamentary  assist- 
ance. But  your  committee  have 
clearly  ascertained,  that  in  many 
places  private  subscriptions  could 
be  raised  to  meet  the  yearly  ex- 
penses of  a  school,  while  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  the  undertaking,  oc- 
casioned chiefly  by  the  erection 
and  purchase  of  the  school-house, 
prevents  it  from  being  attempted. 

Your  committee  conceive,  that 
a  sum  of  money  might  be  well 
employed  in  supplying  this  first 
want,  leaving  the  charity  of  indi- 
viduals to  furnish  the  annual  pro- 
vision requisite  for  continuing  the 
school,  and  possibly  for  repaying 
the  advance. 

Whether  the  money  should  be 
vested  in  commissioners,  empow- 
ered to  make  the  fit  terms  with 
the  private  parties  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing schools,  or  whether  a 
certain  sum  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  twQ  great  institutions  in 
London  for  promoting  education, 
your  committee  must  leave  to  be 
determined  by  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament. 

In  the  numerous  districts  where 
-no  aid  from  private  exertions  can 
be  expected,  and  where  the  poor 
are  manifestly  without  adequate 
means  of  iustruction,  your  com- 
mittee are  persuaded,  that  no- 
thing can  supply  the  deficiency 
but  the  adoption,  under  certain 
material  modifications  of  the  pa- 
rish-schpol  system,  so  usefully 
established  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  ever  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  upon  which  many  important 
deuils  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  modifications  will  be  dic- 
tated principally  by  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  distinction, 
already  pointed  out,  between  di- 


stricts where  private  charity  may 
be  expected  to  furnish  the  means 
of  education,  and  those  where  no 
such  resource  can  be  looked  to  ; 
and  the  tables  subjoined  to  this 
Report,  will  afford  important 
lights  on  this  subject.  It  appears 
further  to  your  committee,  that 
it  may  be  fair  and  e&'pedient  to 
assist  the  parishes  where  no  school- 
houses  are  erected,  with  the  means 
of  providing  them,  so  as  only  to 
throw  upon  the  inhabitants  the 
burthen  of  paying  the  schoolmas* 
ter*s  salary,  which  ought  certain- 
ly not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
pounds  a-year.  It  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  schoolmiisters  may  be 
procured  for  this  sum,  allowing 
them  the  benefits  of  taking  scho- 
lars who  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
permitting  them  of  course  to  oc- 
cupy their  leisure  hours  in  other 
pursuits.  The  expense  attending 
this  invaluable  system  in  Scot- 
land, is  found  to  be  so  Very  tri- 
fling, that  it  is  never  made  the 
» subject  of  complaint  by  any  of 
the  landholders. 

Vour  committee  forbear  to  in- 
quire minutely  in  what  manner 
this  system  our:ht  to  be  connected 
with  the  church  establishment. 
That  such  a  connection  ought  to 
be  formed,  appears  manifest ;  it  is 
dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  pro- 
sperity and  stability  of  both  sys- 
tems, and  in  Scotland  the  two  are 
mutually  connected  togetlier.  But 
a  difficulty  arises  in  England 
which  is  not  to  be  found  there.  The 
great  body  of  the  dissenters  from 
the  Scottish  church  differ  little,  if 
at  all,  in  doctrine,  from  the  esta- 
blishment ;  they  are  separated  on- 
ly by  certain  opinions  of  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  religious  nature' 
respecting  the  right  of  patronage^ 
(K3)  and 
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and  by  some  shades  of  distinction 
as  to  church-discipline ;  so  that 
they  may  conscientiously  send 
their  children  to  parish  shools  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  and 
teaching  its  catechism.  In  Eng- 
land the  case  is  widely  different ; 
and  it  appears  to  your  committee 
€ssentially^  necessary  that  this  cir- 
cumstance be  carefully  considered 
in  the  devising  arrangements  of 
the  system.  To  place  the  choice 
of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  parish 
▼estry,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  parson,  and  the  visitation 
of  the  diocesan ;  but  to  provide 
that  the  children  of  sectarians 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  learn 
any  catechism  or  attend  any 
churchy  other  than  those  of  their 
parents,  seems  to  your  committee 
the  safest  path  by  which  the  legis- 
lature can  hope  to  obtain  the  de- 
sirable objects  of  security  to  the 
establishment  on  the  one  hand, 
.  and  justice  to  the  dissenters  on  the 
other. 

The  more  extended  inquiries  of 
your  committee  this  session  have 
amply  confirmed  the  opinion 
-which  a  more  limited  investiga- 
tion had  led  them  to  form  two 
years  ago,  upon  the  neglect  and 
abuse  of  charitable  funds  con- 
nected with  education.  They 
must  refer  to  the  Appendix  and 
the  tables,  for  the  very  important 
details  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  they  must  add,  that  al- 
though in  many  cases  those  large 
funds  appear  to  have  been  misap- 
plied through  ignorance,  or  mis- 
managed through  carelessness,  yet 
that  some  instances  of  abuse  have 
presented  themselves,  of  such  a 
nature,  as  Would  have  led  them 
to  recommend  at  an  eariier  period 
of  the  session^  the  institution  of 
proceedings  for  more  promptly 


checking  misappropriations,  both 
in  the  particular  cases,  and  by  the 
force  of  a  salutary  example.  From 
the  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sion about  to  be  issued  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament^ 
much  advantage  may  be  expect- 
ed 5  and  though  it  would  not  be- 
come your  committee  to  antici- 
pate the  measures  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  may  adopt 
in  consequence  of  those  inquiries^ 
with  a  view  to  provide  a  speedy 
and  cheaper  remedy  for  the  evil 
than  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country  afford ;  yet  your  commit- 
tee cannot  avoid  hoping,  that  the 
mere  report  and  publication  t)f  the 
existing  abuses  will  have  a  mate- 
rial effect  in  leading  the  parties- 
concerned,  to  correct  them,  and 
that  even  the  apprehension  of  th^ 
inquiry  about  to  be  instituted  may 
in  the  mean  time  produce  a  si- 
milar effect. 

As  the  universities,  public 
schools,  and  charities  with  special 
visitors,  are  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners, 
yoiir  committee  have  been  occu- 
pied in  examining  several  of  those 
institutions ;  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. It  unquestionably  shows, 
that  considerable  unauthorized  de- 
viations have  been  made,  in  both 
Eton  aiid  Winchester,  from  the 
original  plans  of  the  founders; 
that  those  deviations  have  been 
dictated  more  by  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  tellows  than  of  the 
scholars,  who  were  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  foundations  and  of  Ae^ 
founder's  bounty:  and  that  al-' 
though  in  some  respiscts  they  have 
proved  beneficial  upon  the  whole 
to  yhe  institutions,  yet  that  they 
have  been,  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments in  former  times,  carried  too 

far. 
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far.  While,  thereforey  your  com- 
mittee readily  acquit  tbe  oresent 
fellows  of  all  blame  in  tois  re- 
spect^ they  enteruin  a  confident 
expecudon  that  they  will  seize 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
inquiry,  of  doing  themselves  ho- 
nour by  correcting  the  abuses  that 
have  crept  in,  as  far  as  the  real 
interests  of  die  establishments 
may  appear  to  require  it.  If,  too, 
there  should  exist  similar  errors  in 
the  universides,  which  have  not 
been  examined,  your  committee 
willingly  flatter  themselves  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  correct 
them,  by  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity of  die  highly  respectable  per- 
sons, to  whose  hands  the  concerns 
of  diose  great  bodies  are  com- 
mitted. 

Your  committee  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  many  grefit  neglecu 
and  abuses  exist  in  charides  which 
have  special  visitors ;  indeed  it  so 
happens,  that  the  worst  instance 
which  they  have  met  with  belongs 
to  this  class ;  and  that  no  visita- 
torial power  was  exercised,  until 
a  few  months  ago,  although  the 
malversations  Had  existed  for 
many  years.  To  this  subject  they 


therefore  beg  leave  to  request  the^ 
speedy  attention  of  parliament* 

It  further  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  as  the  commission 
about  to  be  issued  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  investigation  of  a- 
buses,  and  as  the  in^rmation,  in 
the  parochial  returns,  is  not  suffi* 
ciendy  detailed  respecting  the 
state  of  education  generaUy,  k 
commission  should  also  be  issued^ 
either  under  an  act  of  parliament^ 
or  by  means  of  an  address  to  the 
crown,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing this  defect. 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiries, 
your  committee  have  incidentally 
observed  that  charitable  fund^ 
connected  with  education,  are  not 
alone  liable  togreat  abuses.  Equal 
negligence  and  malversation  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  In  all  other 
charities;  and  although  your  com- 
mittee have  no  authority,  by  their 
instruction,  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  report  upon  it,  yet 
they  should  deem  themselves 
wanting  in  their  duty  were  diey 
not  to  give  this  notice  of  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  accidentally 
forced  upon  their  attention. 

3d  June,  1818. 


(K4), 
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^n  Account  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  National  Debt  in  each  Year,  from 
contracted,  the  Amount  of  Debt  redeemed,  and  also  the 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt 

redeemed  in  each 

Total 

Debt 

Year,  includiDg 

Amount  of 

contracted  in  each 

54>erCenu.l797 

Debt 

Year. 

paid  otL 

Co.  r. 

Co.  2. 

Co.  3. 

£. 

£. 

.    £- 

Lmount  at  Itt  August .- 1786 

238,231.248 

letween  Ist  Aug.  1786  and  Ut  Feb.  1787 

238,231,248 

662,750 

1788 

238,231,248 

l,456,SOO 

1789 

238,231,248 

1,506,350 

1790 

238,231,248 

l,558,a50 

.    1791 

238,231,248 

1.587,500 

1792 

238,231,248 

1,507,100 

1793 

23^,231,248 

1.968^650 

1794 

244,481,248 

6,250,(HX) 

2,174.405 

1795 

260,157,773 

15.676.525 

2,804,945 

1796 

311,863,471 

51,705,698 

3/)83.455 

1797 

368,809,040 

56,945,569 

4390.67O 

1798 

394,159,040 

25,350,000 

6,695,585 

1799 

429,783,290 

35,624,250 

7,779,807 

180O 

451,658,290 

21.875,000 

20,211,571 

1801 

480,703,1890 

29.045/XX) 

10,281,776 

1802 

536,657,603 

55,954,313 

9,925^739 

1803 

567,008.978 

30,351,375 

8,846,450 

1804 

583,008,978 

16,000,000 

12,409,854 

1805 

603.925,792 

20.916.814 

11,951,711 

1806 

<M0,752,108 

86,826,311 

12,673,475 

r  In  this  aod  the  following  Years^ 

3     the  Debt  is  ahown,  after  de-  I  ,p^^ 

"J     docting    the   5   per    Cents,  f***"' 

670,632,103 

29.880,000 

14/)65.0]1 

f     1797,  paid  off  in  each  Year.  J 

1808 

689,005,303 

18,573,200  " 

14,672.717 

1809 

702,698.556 

13,693,253^ 

14,728.237 

1810 

723,975.678 

-       21,278,122 

15,061.381 

1811 

743,787,785 

19.811,107 

16,106,263 

r Includes    Ixmb    1811,    raised) 

J     for  Ireland,    chargeable   on  >  1812 
(.    Great  Britain.                          \ 

1813 

'773,032,496 

(«)  29,244,711 

18,622,590 

813,775,527 

40,743,031 

21,816,457 

1814 

907,495,950 

93,720,423 

24,763,646 

1815 

932,281,880 

24,705,930 

19,799.863 

1816^ 

l,003,090j282 

70.888,402 

20,647,122 

1817 

1,006,090,282 

3,000,000 

19,546,201 

'  f  Great  Britain  and  Ire- ")          ^ 

J     land  consolidated  by  >5th  Jan.  1818 

1,109,!23P32 

^        18^12,227 

I     56  Geo.  3,  c.  98.      J 

, 

(a)  The  above  Debt  of  Ireland  is  exclusive  of  9^.1,900,900  Irish  5  per  Cents,  payable  in  £ng^aad« 

*  By  57th  Geo.  3,  c.  48,  the  Sinking  Fund  Accounts  terminate  on  the  5th  January  in  each  Year, 
instead  of  the  1st  February  as  heretofore. 

^ofc— The  above  Sums  in  Columns  1,  2,  and  3^  after  the  Year  1806  differ  from  the  Retum  made 
from  this  Office  on  the  13th  February  last,  in  consequence  of  the  5  per  Cents.  1797,  paid  off, 
being  included  in  this  Account. 

National  Debt  Office,  > 
17th  AprillSlS.     J  .^__ 
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the  1st  Febrnary  1786  to  the  5th  January  1818 ;  stating  the  Amount  of  Debt  Total 
Amount  of  unredeemed  Debt  in  each  of  those  Years. 


IRELAND. 

funded  in  Gesat  Beitain. 

Total 

Total 

Debt 

Debt 

Total 

unredeemed 

Amount  of 

contracted  in  each 

redeemed  in  each 

unredeemed 

Debt 

Debt. 

Year. 

Year. 

Debt. 

Co.  4.          1 

Co.  5. 

Co.  6. 

Co.  7. 

Co.  8. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

238,831,248 

237,568,498 

236,111,598 

«-~ 

234,605,248 

233/M6,398 

231,458,898 

929,951.798 

227^989,148 

232,064,743 

244,936,323 

293,558,566 

346,113,465 

364.767,880 

2,925,000 

2,925.000 

15.404 

2,909,596 

392,612,323 

6,925,000     • 

4,000,000 

96,530 

6,813/)66 

394,275.752 

12.175,000 

.5,250,000 

130,185 

11,932,881 

413,038,977 

15,315.000 

3,140,000 

233,360 

14,839,521 

459,067,551 

19,708,750 

4.398.750 

310.928 

18,922;343 

480,572,476 

22,348,1)00 

2,639,250 

337,008 

21,224,585 

484^162,622 

25,548,000 

3,200,000 

472,256 

23,952,329 

493,127,726 

33,738/)00 

8,190,000 

579,428 

31/62,901 

517,280,561 

38,898/XX)' 

4,660,000 

738,849 

35,484,052 

533,075,543 

41,718,000 

3,320,000 

807,393 

37,996,659 

536,776,026 

47,139,625 

5,421.625 

907.585 

42,510,699 

^      535,741,052 

50fi94fiOO 

2,954,375 

951,463 

44,513.611 

541.957,854 

^3,694,0Q0 

3,600,000 

1,013,577 

47,100,034 

545,662,698 

61,274,250 

7,580,250 

1,135,716 

53,544,568 

556,284,819 

61,274,250 

Included  in  Great 
Britain. 

1,356,276 

52,188,292 

575,211.392 

68.930,250    ^ 

7,656,000 

1,567.541 

■  58.276,751 

644,168,169 

79,130.250    ^ 

10,3(10,000 

1,798.434 

66,678,817 

649,074.235 

86,472.750 

7,342.500 

1,812,122 

72,208,695 

699,315,516 

103,032,750 

16,560,000 

2,316,690 

86,452,005 

682,769,314 

103,032,750 

2,507,101 

83,944,904 

748,201,991 



The  Sums  iir  Columns  3  and  7  have  beei 

n  redeemed 

and  transferred  as  follows  : 

£. 

By  the  Sinking  Fund     .... 

••••     ••.. 

328,274,369 

Land  Tax            

•  ■  •  • 

25,389,233 

Life  Annuities  purchased 

•  •          •  • . . 

4,383,385 

Stock,  the  Dividends  due  upon  w 

hich  have  7 
1  upwards  J 

232.037 

remained  unclaimed  10vearsan< 
Purchased  with  unclaimed  Dividei 

» 

ads 

348,600 

fThe  Sums  in  Cohnmis  3  an 
1      7  amount  to  360,921,040 

. 

358,557,624 

^  ■    The  Difference  arises  froi 

S  per  Cents.  1797,  paid 

loff 

2,363,417 

the  fractional  Parts  of 
V.    Pound  beincT  omitted. 

, 

360,9 

21,041 

S.  HlORAK. 
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An  Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  CirouUtion,  inclndine  Bank 
Post  BQls  I  in  each  Hal^year,  from  the  1st  of  January  1797  to  the  1st  of  J^uarj 
1818  inclusive. 


1797:  £. 

January  to  June    ]0,6Sl^74 

July  to  December 1 1»2I8,084 

17981 

January  to  June 12,954.685 

July  toDecember 12,204^47 

1799: 

January  to  June 13,374,874 

July  to  December    13,525,714 

1800: 

,    January  to  June  .• ^5,009,457 

July  to  December    15,311,824 

1801: 

January  to  June 16,134,249 

July  to  December    15,487,555 

1802: 

January  to  Imne 16,284^2 

July  to  December 16,571,726 

ISOSt 

January  to  June 15,967,094 

July  to  December    17,043,450 

4^1804: 

¥      January  to  June 17,623,680 

July  to  December , 17,192,440 

1805: 

January  to  June 17,271,429 

July  to  December    16,480,713 

1806: 

January  to  June .• . .  16^1,887 

July  to  December  ^ 16,641,761 

1807i 

January  to  June 16,724,368 

July  to  December 16,687,438 

Bank  of  England  ? 
18thAprill818.  S 


1808:  ^  £. 

January  to  June  .....* 16,953,787 

July  to  December 17,303^12 

1809: 

January  to  June  16,214,026 

*  July  to  December 19,641,640 

1810: 

January  to  June 20,894,441 

July  to  December    34^88,635 

1811t 

Januaiy  to  June 93,471,297 

July  to  December 83/)94/)46 

i812. 

January  to  June 93,(83,140 

July  to  December   93,351,496 

1813 : 

January  to  June ,.  93,989,693 

July  to  December 94,107,445 

1814: 

January  to  June  ...^ 95,511,012 

July  to  December 98^1,832 

1815: 

January  to  June    97,1554^ 

July  to  December 96/»18,2i0 

1816: 

January  to  June 96,468,283 

July  to  December 96,681^398 

1817: 

January  to  June '....••.  97,889,768 

July  to  December 99,810^035 


William  Dawks, 

Accountant  GenenL 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Weekly  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  and  Bank  Post  Bills  in 
Circulation,  from  the  Srd  of  February  to  the  3rd  of  March  1818:  distinguishing  the 
Bank  Post  Bills;  the  Amount  of  Notes  under  the  Value  of  Five  Pounds ;  and 
stating  Ae  aggreg  ate  Amount  of  th  e  whole. 


Bank  Notes 

of 

Bank  N«tcs 

Total 

* 

£.5 

'     Bank 

under 

and  upwards. 

Post  Bills. 

£.5. 

1818. 

£. 

^. 

'  £. 

£. 

,    February 10 

19,650,590 

1,848,380 

7,446,610 

28.945,580 

17 

19,574,780 

1,847,280 

7,424,720 

2^,846,780 

24 

f  40,99o,9oU 

1,855.000 

7,364,620 

28^16,600 

March 3 

19,047,570 

1,828,470 

7,372/)80            28.248,120 

Bank  of  England,! 
9th  March  1818./ 

William  Dawis, 

Accounl 

antOcneraL 

1818.3 
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Accounts  relating  to  Prosecutions  for  Forging  Bank  of 
England  Notes  :- 


. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  forging  Notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  for  uttering  or  possessing  such  Notes  Icnowin^  them  to  be 
forged ;  from  the  1st  of  JanuarylSlG  tothe  25th  of  February  1818  t  distinguishing 
the  Years,  and  the  Number  convicted  and  acquitted  of  such  OBFences  respectively. 


Year. 

Capital 
Convictions. 

Convictionsfor  having 

for^;cd  Bank  Notes 

in  Possession. 

Acquittals. 

Total 
Number 
prosecuted. 

1816  ... 

1817.... 

1818..  ) 

to  Feb.  95.  \ 

20 
32 

4 

84 
95 

21 

16 

15 

1 

ISO 
142 

26 

2. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  Forging  Notes  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England^  and  for  uttenng  such  Notes 
J^nowing  them  to  be  forged ;  during  the  14*  Years  preceding  the  Suspension  oi 
Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  in  February  17979  distinguishing  the  Years. 


Year. 

Capital 
Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Total. 

1783 

nil.      . 

1784 

-     2       • 

•        •        - 

2 

1785 

') 

1786 

I 

nili 

1787:..... 

J 

- 

1788 

-    1       - 

• 

1 

1789 

I 

1 

1790 

^ 

1791 

1792 

nU. 

1793 

y 

1794 

1795 

1796 

J_ 

, 

3, — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  forging  Notes  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  knowingly  uttering 
or  possessing  such  forged  Notes-  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  since  the  Suspension 
df  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  in  February  1797,  to  the  25th  of  February  1818  j 
distinguishing  the  Years,  and  the  Numbers^  convicted  and  acquitted. 


Year. 

Capital 
CanTictibns. 

Convictions  for 
bavin;  forged  Bank 
Notes  in  Possession. 

Acquittals. 

Total 

Number 

prosecuted. 

1797.... 
1798.... 
1799.... 
1800.... 
1801.... 
1802.... 
1803.... 
1804.... 
1805.... 

1 

11 
12 
29 
32 
32 
7 
IS 
10 

—A 
1 

12 

1 

8 

14 

15 
21 
19 

2 
12 
15 
44 
54    . 
63 

9 
25 
68 
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Capital 
Convictions. 

Convictions  for 

Total 

Year. 

having  forged  Bank 
Notes  in  Possession. 

Acquittals. 

Number 
prosecuted* 

1806.... 

^^ 

9 

1 

10 

1807.... 

16 

24 

5 

45 

1808.... 

9 

23 

2 

34 

1809.... 

23 

29 

16 

68 

1810.... 

10 

16 

3 

29 

1811.... 

5 

19 

9 

33 

181«.... 

Si6 

26 

12 

64 

1813.... 

9 

49 

7 

65 

1814.... 

5 

39 

3 

47 

1815.... 

7 

51 

5 

63 

1816... 

20 

84 

16 

120 

1817.... 

32 

95 

15 

142 

1818..; 
to  25  Feb.  J 

4 

21 

1 

26 

21st  April  i818. 


Joseph  Kate, 
Sol^  to  the  Bank  of  England. 


An  Account  of  the  total  Number  of  Forged  Bank  Notes,  discovered  by  the  Bank  to 
have  been  Forged,  by  Presentation  for  Payment,  or  otherwise,  from  1st  January 
1812  to  10th  April  1818;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  also  distinguishing  tl» 
Number  of  Note^  of  ^1,  of  £2,  of  jf5,  of  j^lO,  of  jf20,  and  above  ^20,  in 
Value. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Total 

Years. 

Notes 

Notes 

Notes 

Notes 

Notes 

Notes 

Notes 

Num* 

Yean. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

above 

bcr. 

£U 

12,255 

jga. 

£5, 

;£:io. 

£\5. 

£'20. 

£^20. 

In  1812.... 

4,261 

1,125 

205 

.    .    . 

34 

5 

17,885 

inisn 

1813.... 

11,347 

3.097 

827 

38 

-    -    - 

4 

S 

15,315 

1615 

1814.... 

10,342 

3,320 

1,011 

38 

-    -    - 

10 

1 

14.722 

1814 

1815.... 

14^085 

2,829 

806 

41 

2 

1 

1 

17,765 

18IS 

1816.... 

21,860 

2,141 

795 

?4 

-    -    - 

5 

24 

24,849 

1816 

1817.... 

1818..  I 

to  10  April  ; 

28,412 
8,937 

1.839 
330 

875 
307 

59 

2 

31  ]go 

1817 

21 

9,645 

C      1818 

' 

i    to  10 

r  April. 

107,238 

17,787 

'5,826 

419 

2 

54 

35 

131.361 

Bank  of  England,  ? 
13th  May  1818.  S 


H.  Hask, 

Chief  Cashier. 
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v.— PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING    FIFTH    JANUARY,  1818. 

An  Acenunt  of  the  Okdiv  aut  Rxvbnub8  and  Extraordinary  Resources  constiiuling  the 
Public  Income  of  the  United  Km  odom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


HFj^DS  or  revenue. 


::usTOMS 

SXCISK 

LAND  AND  ASSESSED  TAXES ! .'  *. ', 

rTAMPS 

POST  OFFICE 

PENSIONSAND7lf.inthe£ 

SALARIES      J  6d.  in  the  £,  ... 

HACKNEY  COACHES 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS 

POUNDAGE  FEES  (Ireland) 

PELLS  FEES Do 

CASUALTIES Do 

SMAIX  BRANCHES  o»  the  KING'S 

HEREDITARY  REVENUE .   ... 


16,383,863 

33,975,867     4 

7,530,505 

2,316,732 

19.930 

12,333 

29;-*  1 4 

25,471 

4,367 

873 

2,877 


Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues . 


60,450,767  17     Si 


PROPERTVTAX  AND  INCOMEDUTY, 
(Arrears) 

Lottery,  Nett  Profit 

Unclaimed  Dividends.  &c.  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  b^  the  Chief  Cashier  of  tlie 
Bank  of  England     

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices. . . 

Voluntary  Contributions    

On  Account  of  the  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed bv  35  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  and  37  Geo.  3,  c. 
27,  lor  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  Gre- 
nada, &c. 

From  several  County  Treasurers  in  Ireland, 
on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  improving  Post  Roaas,  on 
account  of  ^vances  for  building  Gaols, 
and  under  the  Police  Act  of  54  Geo.  3, 
(Ireland ) 

Moneys  paid  on  account  of  Balance  due  by 
Ireland,  on  joint  Expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom     

From  the  Paymaster  General  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  on  account  of  Advances  made  b} 
Ireland  for  Half  Pay  to  Reduced  Officers 
Pensions  to  Officers*  Widows,  &c.6n  thc- 
British  Establishment     

From  the  Receiver  General  of  Navy  Pay- 
ments in  Irebndjn  repayment  of  IVfonev 
advanced  by  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
for  Naval  Services 

Imprest  Moneys  repaid  by  Sundry  Public 
Accountants,  and  other  Moneys  paid  to 

the  Public    

Total  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Add,  Appropriated  Duties  for  Locsd  Ob- 
jects m  Frdand    ■ , 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Grow  Receipt! 

TMal  Sod  to  be  accminted 

lor. 


s.  d 

2  8i 

"I 

16  H 

17  4 
4  Si 

16  2^ 

4  44 

14  H 

12  9i 

10  7i 

3  5i 


159,630  10  5| 


2,568.654  0  S\ 
215,729  5  0 


236,288  3  3 

27,422  12  8 

5,000  0  0 


3,484  10  11 

69,243  13  7i 
117,228  0  10 

V30  7  O 

47^8  4  2§ 
3.56,690  9  5i 


Drawback!,  DiKOunn* 

Charges  of  Manaccmcne, 

&c  paid  oat  of  the 

Giois  Revenue. 


3.669,275 

3,118,990 

364,192 

418,739 

671,807 

379 

633 

3.832 

3,675 


f.  d 
12  \\ 
11  S| 
11  9} 

4  10 
9  10| 

10  10 

5  4 

11  *  14 
1  o| 


4,027  7  3i 


8,255,553  5  6) 


49,244  0  5i 
19,040  0  O 


NEXT  PRODUCE 

applicable  to  Natfcmal 

meets,  and  to  Payinents 

into  the  EKehefuer. 


£.  t. 

12,713,587  10 


d. 
7 


^30,492,684  0  11 

7,101,766  11  8^ 

1,644,925  7  5^ 

19.550  19  si 

1 1,700  10  10$ 

25,481  13  3 

21,796  13  Si 

4,367  12  9l 

873  10  7j 

2,877  3  Si 

155,603  3  2| 


52,195,214  11  9 


2,519,409  19  lOi 
196,689  5  0 


236,288  3  3 
27,422  12  S    : 
5,000  0  O 


3,484  10  II 

69)243  13    7i 
117,228    0  10 

9,130    7    0 

47,458    4    2$ 
356,690    9     Si 


6*,107P97     4    61 
55,899    5     8) 


64,162,996  10    ^ 


8,323,837    6    0  55,783,259  18    6i 


2,270     8  11 


53,628  16     9i 


8,326,107  14  11    55,836,888  15     4^ 
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L  For  Interest,  &c.  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  Unredeemed;  including  Annuities 

for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years      

n.  The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills      

'-     'and    .     jei,028,000    0    0^ 
and  ....     163,168  II     4 


IIL  The  Civil  lists 


IV.< 


The 
other  Charges 

on  the 
Consolidated 

Fund. 


'\  Courts  of  Justice  in  England  . . . 

Mint 

Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family, 

Pensions,  &c 

>'Salaries  and  Allowances  . .  . . 
Bounties  and  Compensations  * . . 
Miscellaneous 

Permanent  charges  in  Ireland  . . 

V.  The  Civil  Government  of  Scotland 

VI.  The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exche- 
quer Receipts,  viz.  £,  s.  d. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,  {Customs. 278095  II  4^ 
Manufactures, Coni,&c.  2 Excise  ..  51,950    l     0^ 


Pensions  on  the  Heredi-f  Excise      «g  14,000    O    0 
tary Revenue  ..   ..  (_PostOflfice  13,700    0    O 


Militia,  and  Deserters*  Warrants,  9w> 


1,191,168  II    4 

64,541   15  10^ 
.   15,000    O    0 

447,637  14  4| 

69,9SO  10  2 

3,841     0  O 

133,270     1  2 

^385,282     9  10| 


330,045  12     4| 


27,700    O    0 
93,657  18    2 


VII.  The  Navy,  viz. 

Wages 

General  Services 

The  Victualling  Department      

VIII.  The  Ordnance v 

IX.  The  Army^  viz. 

•Ordinary Services     ..       ..     £7,014,494    5    4J 
Extraordinary  Services,  includ- 
ing Remittances  and  Advance? 
to  other  Countries     . .     . .     3,859,518  14    1} 


Deduct  the  Amount  of  Repaymentsfor  which  Credit 
is  given  in  the  Extraordinaries  of  the  Army  . . 

Also,  the  Amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  included  in  Appendix  L . . . . 

X.  Loans,  Remittances,  and  Advances  to  Ireland  and 
other  Countries,  viz. 

Ireland      

Russia ..      ,£     54  U    9 

America 544    1   11 J 

Morocco     ..      ..      5,673  11     7 

Tunis 153  19  lOi 

Holland 1,075  13    8^ 


XI.  Issues  from  appropriated  Funds  for  Local  Purposes 
XII.  Miscellaneous  Services,  viz. 

At  home      ..     ..       :     

~    Abroad      

Deduct  Remittance  to  Ireland      

Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  East  India  Company 


2,594/X)0  0  0 
2,793,586  8  II 
1,155,476  4  9i 


10,874,382  19  5^ 
1,252^16  12  9 
7,502'  1  n 


25,770  16  8 


7,502,  1  11 


2,301,698  17  0 
164,784  4  71 


25,770  16  8 
139,268  9  8 


108,1 
1,815,926  17 


44.108,233     8    7} 
17    H 


2J903,»2    2    9| 
130,646    3    4 


451,403  10    61 


6.473,063  13    8| 
1,435,40^     9    6 


9^14,864    4    9} 


33,272  18    7 
42,585    7     4| 


2,466,483     1 

71 

68,875,541  18 
165,039     e 

7| 

4 

68,710,502  19 

3i 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

I.-~TRAD£  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the,Valueof  all  Imports  intOyand  all  Exports  fronii  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1818  (calculated  at 
the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  incfusive  and  exclusive  of  the  Trade  with 
Ireland^  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign' and  Colonial  Merchandize 
Exported : — also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manjifactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  Britain^  according  to  the  Real  and  De- 
clared Value  thereof. 


OFFiaAL  VALUE 

OF 

EXPOKTS. 

OFHCIAL  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 

Declared  Value  of 

YEARS. 

Produce  and 

Majiu£iciure«  of  the 

United  Ktnftdoin. 

Foreisn  and 

Colonial 
Merehandlsc. 

Total 
Expoiu. 

Produce  and 

United  KinKdom 

Exported. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

£. 

36,559,788 
35,989,650 
30,105,565 
33,971.025 

£. 
36,180,733 
44,048,701 
36,697,610 
41,590,516 

£. 

200,53.496 
16,929.608 
14,545,964 
11,534,616 

£• 

56.624,229 
60,978,309 
51,243,574 
53,125,132 

47,859.388 
53,209,809 
42,955,256 
43,614,136 

32,620,770 
31,822.053 
26,374,920 
29,916,320 


33,2(  0,580 
41,712,002 
34,774,520 
39,235,397 


19,157,818 
15,708,434 
13,441,665 
10,269,271 


^2,358.398 
57,420,436 
48,216,185 
49,504,668 


43,447,372 
49.653,245 
40,328,940 
40,837,118 


2.— TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  all  Exports  from»  Ireland  ,  du- 
ing  each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1818  (calculated  at  the  Official 
Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  Trade  with  Great 
Britain)  j  distineiiishing  the  Amount  of  the  Prodtfce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize 
Exported  ;^— also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Ireland,  according  to  the  Value  thereof,'  as  com- 
puted it  the  Average  Prices  Current. 


1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 


OFFICIAL  VALUE 


£.  s. 
6,687,732  2 
5,637,117  16 
4,693,745  4 
5,644,175  16 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


Produce  and 

Manufactuiea  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


£.  «. 
6,114,878  14 
6,360,184  8 
6,042,253  15 
6,412,892  10 


d 

6 

91 

2 


Foreisn  and 

Colonial 
Merchandise. 


£.        s.    d. 
475.370  9  11§ 
170,676  16  2 
165,869  4  8 
150,562  7  10} 


Total 
Exporu. 


af.  S.  d. 

6,590,249    4  0 

6,530,861     4  8 

6,008,123    O  5| 

6,563,454  18  0§ 


Declared  Value  of 

Produce  and 

ManabcRiica  of  the 

Unilcd  Kincdom 

Exported. 


£.  t.  d, 

12,620,695  13  S 

11,391,559  6 

8,510,977  1  5 

10,526,325  8  0| 


1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 

1,134,493     1   10§ 
1,165,342  17  10 
1,050,618  19    5 
889,335  14    2} 

1,006,672  19  10 
1,163,994    3  m 
932,488     0  K)| 
851,548    5    9 

208,162  19    7§ 
40,117  17    2i 
42,374    6    4 
23,413    4  lOi 

1,214,835  19    Si 

1,204,112     I     O} 

974,862    7    2^ 

874,961  10    7} 

^,046,84^    0    2 
1,949,782  18     4| 
1,328.933     6     4 
1,411,897     9  11 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Townage,  tbat 
were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Years 
ending  the  5th  January  1815, 18l6, 1817,  and  1818  respectively. 


In  the  Tears  ending 

the  5th  January, 

181& 

1816.            . 

1817. 

1818. 

V«H«I*. 

Tbiuiage. 

Vweli. 

Tonnase. 

VCMCll. 

Tonjuge. 

YtmtiM. 

T*«BV 

United  Kbgdom 

and  Man J 

British  Plantations.. . . . 

706 

27 

131 

86,075 

805 

11,069 

913 

36 

234 

1,183 

102,943 
1,536 

24,061 

128^40 

851 

15 

408 

84.676 

443 

32,282 

.  758 

S 

182 

81,S6S 

8«5 

13,712 

Total 

864 

97,949 

1,274 

117.401 

948 

95,880 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vi:ssels»  vrith  the  Amount  of  their  ToNKAGS^and 
the  Number  of  Mek  said  Boys  usually  employed  in  n^ivigating  the  samfe»  tbat  be- 
longed to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  on  the  30th  September  m  the 
Years  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  respectively. 


On*3eth  Sept.  1815  1 

Od  30th  Sept.  1816: 

OnSOthSepL  1817: 

VeneU. 

Ton.. 

Men. 

Venel*. 

Ton*. 

Men. 

Vend*. 

Tom. 

M^ 

United  Kingdom.. 

Mes,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man... 

British  Planutions. 

21,372 

1  497 

2,.09l 

Ill 

159,186 

3,417 

14,706 

21,515 

511 

3,775 

2,479,733 

24,564 

279,643 

158,516 
3,445 
16,859 

21,290 

485 

3,571 

2,397,665 

23,689 

2^,632 

IS2^ 
3,190 
15,471 

Total.... 

24,860 

\ 

2,681,276 

177,309 

25,801 

2.783,940 

178,820 

25,346 

2,664,986 

nifiii 
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An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and 
the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in  navigating  the  same  (including  their 
repeated  Voyages),  that  entered  Inwards,  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several 
Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exclusive  of  the 
Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively),  during  each  of  the 
Four  Years,  ending  5di  January  1818. 


inwards. 

r 

BRITISH  AND  IKIStl.             | 

losrjcv.               1 

,              TOTAI.. 

Vcuels. 

Ions. 

1,290,248 

Men.  . 

Veaeto. 

599,287' 

Men. 

VtMCb. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Years  ending 

5th  January  1815  .... 

8.975 

83,793 

5,286 

37,375 

14,261 

1.889,535 

121,168 

1816  ... 

8,880l  1,372.108 

86,390 

5,411 

764,569;  44,000 

14,2912,136,670 

130,390 

1817.... 

9,744  I,415.72S 

90,119 

3,116 

379,465J  25,345 

12,860,1,795,188115,464 

1818.... 

11,<255J1,625,121 

97,273 

3,396 

445,011  27/)47 

14,651,^,070,132  J24,320 

Years  ending 

5th  January  1815  .... 

OUTWARDS. 

8,6«0 

1,271,952  84,100 

4,622 

608,941  34,828 

13,242  1,874,893 

118,926 

1816.... 

8,795 

1,381,041  88,586 

4,701 

751,377 

40,956 

13,496 

2,132,418 

129,54C 

1817.... 

9,044 

1,340,277  86,651 

2,579 

399,160 

23,481 

11,623 

1,739,437 

110,I3S 

1818.... 

10,713 

1,558,336  97,362 

2,905 

440,622 

25,270 

13,618 

1,998,958 

122,155' 

1818. 
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TREATY  OF  THE   EVACUATION  OF 
FRANCE. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and 
Indivisible  Trinity ! 
Their  majesties  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  emperor  of  all^  the  Russias, 
having  repaired  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  their  majesties  the  king 
of  France  and  Navarre,  and  the 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  having  sent 
thither  their  plenipotentiaries,  the 
ministry  of  the  five  courts  having 
assembled  in  conference,  and  the 
French  plenipotentiary  having 
made  known,  thatin  consequence 
of  the  state  of  France  and  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
November  20,  1815,  his  most 
Christian  majesty  \^'as  desirous 
that  the  military  occupation  sti- 
pulated by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
said  treaty  should  cease  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  ministry  of  the 
courts  of  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  (the  names 
of  the  powers  you  will  see  are 
placed  in  the  alphabetical  order,) 
after  having,  in  concert  with  the 
said  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
maturely  examined  every  thing 
that  could  have  an  influence 
on  such  an  important  decision, 
declared,  that  their  sovereigns 
-would  admit  the  principle  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  the  occupation,  and  wish- 
ing to  consolidate  their  resolution 
in  a  formal  convention,  and  to  se- 
cure at  the  same  time  the  defini- 
tive execution  of  the  said  treaty 
of  November  20,  1815,  their  ma- 
jesties named*  (here  follow  the 
names  of  the  ministry),  who  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  ar- 
ticles :— • 


Art.  1.  The  troops  composing 
the  army  of  occupation  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  French  terri- 
tory by  tlie  30th  of  November 
next,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Art.  2.  The  strong  places  and 
fortresses  which  the  said  troops 
now  occupy,  shall  be  surrendered 
to  commissioners  named  for  that 
purpose  by  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  occupa- 
tion, conformably  to  the  hintb 
article  of  the  convention  con- 
cluded in  execution  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1815. 

Art.  3.  The  sum  destined  to 
provide  for  the  pay,  the  equip- 
ment,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  occupauon, 
shall  be  paid,  in  all  cases,  till  the 
SOth  of  November  next,  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  it  has  ex- 
isted since  the  1st  of  December 
1817. 

Art.  4.  All  the  pecuniary  ar-  • 
rangements  between  France  and 
the  Allied  Powers  having  been 
regulated  and  settled,  the  sum  re- 
maining to  be  paid  by  France  to 
complete  the  execution  of  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 1815,  is  definitively  fixed  at 
265  millions  of  francs. 

Art.  5.  Of  this  sum,  the 
amount  of  100  millions  of  effec- 
tive value  shall  be  paid  by  an  in* 
scription  of  rentes  on  the  great 
book  of  the  public  debt  of  France, 
bearing  interest  from  the  22d  of 
September  1818.  The  said  in- 
scriptions shall  be  received  at  the 
rate  of  the  funds  on  the  5th  Oc- 
tober 1818. 

Art.  6.  The  remaining  165 
millions  shall  \^  paid  by  nine 
monthly  instalments,  commen- 
cing with  the  6th  of  January  next* 
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by  draughts  on  the  houses  of 
Hope  and  Co.  and  Baring,  Bro- 
thers, and  Co;  In  the  same  man- 
ner  the  inscriptions  of  the  rentesy 
mentioned  in  the  above  article, 
shall  be  delivered  to  commission- 
ers of  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, by  the  royal  treasury  of 
France,  at  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
plete and  definitive  evacuation  of 
the  French  territory. 

Art.  7.  At  the  same  epoch,  the 
commissioners  of  the  said  courts 
shall  deliver  to  the  royal  treasury 
of'  France,  the  six  obligations 
(engagements)  not  yet  discnarged 
(acquUiis)  which  shall  remain 
in  their  hands  of  the  15  obliga- 
tions (engagements)  delivered  con- 
formably to  the  second  article  of 
the  convention  concluded  for  the 
execution  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  20th  of  November  1815.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  at  the 
sSLXtie  tim^  deliver  the  inscriptions 
of  7  millions  of  rentes ^  created  in 
virtue  of  the  8th  article  of  the 
said  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  the  course  of  15  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  in  the  faith 
of  which  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  herewith  signed 
tlieir  names,  and  afiixed  to  it  their 
seal  and  arms. 

Done  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
9th  of  October  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1818.- 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of 
tlie  ministers.] 

We  have  found  the  above  trea- 
ty conformable  to  our  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  have  con- 
firmed and  ratified  the  same,  as 
we  do  now  confirm  and  ratify  it 
for  our  heirs  and  successors. 


[Here  follow  the  signatures  of 
the  sovereigns,  with  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  different  years  of  their 
several  reigns.] 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Oct.  17, 1818* 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Copy  of  the  Note  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  on  the  ^th  of 
November  1818. 
**  The  undersigned  ministers  of 
the  cabinets  of  Austria,  Great 
Britain,     Prussia,    and    Russia^ 
have  received  orders  from  their 
august  masters  to  address  to  his 
excellency  the  duke  of  Richelieu 
the  following  communication : — 
"  Called  upon,  by  article  5  of 
the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber 1815,   to   examine,   in  con- 
cert with  his  majesty  the  king  of 
France,  whether  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  a  part  of  the  French 
territory,  stipulated  by  the  said 
treaty,  might  cease  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  or  ought  to  be  pro- 
longed to  the  end  of  the  fifth, 
their  majesties   the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
have  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  have  charged  their  ministers 
to  assemble  there,  in  conference 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
majesties  the  king  of  France  and 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  this  important  question. 

"  In  this  examination  the  at- 
tention of  the  ministers  and  ple- 
nipotentiaries had  for  its  particu- 
lar objject  the  internal  situation  of 
France ;  and  had*  to  be  also  di- 
rected to  the  execution  of  the 
engagements  contracted  by  the 
French  government,  with  the  co- 
(L  2)  subscribing 
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subscribing  powers  to  the  treaty 
of  the  ^Oth  of  November  1815. 

«  The  internal  state  of  Fmnce 
having  long  been  the  subject  of 
serious  deliberations  in  the  cabi- 
nets, and  the  plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled at  Aix-la  Chapelle  having 
mutually  communicated  the  opi- 
nions which  they  had  formed  in 
that  respect,  die  august  sovereigns 
after  having  weighed  these  opi-' 
xiions,  hi  their  wisdom  have  recog- 
nised with  satisfaciion,  that  the 
order  of  tilings  happily  established 
in  France,  by  the  restoration  of 
,  tlie  legitimate  and  constitutional 
ipionarchy,  and  the  success  which 
has  hitherto  crowned  the  paternal 
care  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
fully  justify  tlie  hope  of  a  progres- 
sive  consolidation  of  that  order  of 
things  so  essential  to  tlie  repose 
and  prosperity  of  France,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the 
great  interests  of  Europe. 

<•  With  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  engagements,  the  commu- 
nications which,  since  the  opening 
of  the  confcrjences,  the  plenipo- 
"  tentiary  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty has  addressed  to  the  mini- 
sters of  the  other  powers,  have  left 
,  no  doubt  on  this  question,  as  they 
prove  that  the  French  government 
has  fulfilled,  witli  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  honourable  punctua- 
lity, all  the  clauses  of  the  treaties 
and  conventions  of  the  20th  of 
'  November;  and  propose,  with 
respect  to  those  clauses  the  ful- 
filment of  which  was  reserved  for 
more  remote  periods,  arrange- 
ments which  are  satisfactory  to  all 
the  contracting  parties. 

<*  Such  being  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  these  grave  ques- 
tions, their  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
j^ties  congratulated  themsolves  at 
having  only  to  listen  to  tliose  sen- 


timents and  those  personal  wishes 
which  induced  them  to  put  an  end  ' 
to  a  measure  which  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  own  security 
and  that  of  Europe,  could  alone 
have  dictated. 

**  From  that  moment  the  august 
sovereigns  resolved  to  qause  the  , 
military  occupation  of  the  French 
territory  to  be  discontinued ;  and 
the  convention  of  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber sanctioned  this  resolution. 
They  regard  this  solemn  act  as 
the  completement  of  the  general 
peace.  ' 

*•  Considering  now,  as  the  first 
of  their  duties,  to  preserve  to 
their  people  the  beaefits  which 
that  peace  assures  to  tliem,  and  to 
maintain  in  all  their  integrity  the 
transactions  which  have  establish- 
ed and  consolidated  it,  their  im- 
perial and  royal  majesties  flatter 
themselves  that  his  mostChristian 
majesty,  animated  by  tlie  same 
sentiments,  will  receive  with  the 
interest  which  he  attadies  to  every 
thing  tending  to  the  welfare  of 
maxncind,  and  to  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  the  pro- 
position which  their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  address  to  him,  to 
unite  henceforth  his  councils  and 
his  efforts  to  those  which  they  will 
not  cease  to  devote  to  so  salutary 
a  work. 

"  The  undersigned,  charged  to 
request  die  duke  of  Richeheu  to 
convey  the  wish  of  their  august 
sovereigns  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  his  master,  at  the  same 
time  invite  his  excellency  to  take 
part  in  their  present  and  future 
deliberations,  consecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  the 
treaties  on  which  it  is  founded^ 
the  rights  and  mutual  relations 
established  or  confirmed  by  these 
treaties. 
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treaties,  and  recognised  by  all  the 
European  powers. 

"  In  transmitting  to  the  duke 
of  Richelieu  this  solemn  proof  of 
die  confidence  which  their  august 
sovereigns  Jiave  placed  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  king  of  France,  and 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  French  na- 
tion, the  undersigned  are  ordered 
to  add  the  expression  of  the  un- 
alterable attachment  which  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  pro- 
fess towards  tlie  person  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  and  his  family, 
and  of  the  sincere  interest  which 
they  never  cease  to  take  in  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his 
kingdom. 

"  They  have  the  honour,  at  the 
same  time,  to  oflPer  to  the  duke  of 
Richelieu  tlie  assurance  of  their 
very  particular  consideration. 

«<  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nov.  4, 1 8 1 8. 

(Signed)    ••  METTfRNICH. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
WELLINGTON. 
HARDENBERG. 
BERNSTORFF. 
NESSELRODE. 
CAPO  DISTRLA/' 

Copy  of  the  note  of  M.  the  duke 
of  Richelieu,  in  answer  to  that 
.  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
courts  of  Austria,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia. 
"The  undersigned,    minister 
and  secretary  of  state  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  has  received  the 
communication  which  their  excel- 
lencies the  ministers  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Austria,  of  Great  Britain, 
of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  did  him 
the  honour  of  addressing  to  him 
on  the  4th  of  this  month,  by  order 
of  their  august  sovereigns.     He 
hastened  to  make  it  known  to  the 
king  his  master.    His  majesty  has 
received   with    real    satisfaction, 
this  new  proof  of  the  confidence 


and  friendship  of  the  sovereigns 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  deli- 
berations at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
justice  which  they  render  to  his 
constant  cares  for  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  above  all  to  the  loy- 
alty of  his  people,  has  deeply 
touched  his  heart.  Looking  back 
to  the  past,  and  observing  3iat  at 
no  other  period,  no  other  nation 
has  been  able  to  fulfil  with  a  more 
scmpulous  fidelity  engagements 
such  as  France  had  contracted, 
the  king  has  felt,  that  it  was  in- 
debted, for  this  new  kind  of  glory, 
to  the  influence  of  the  institutions 
which  govern  it;  and  he  sees 
with  joy,  that  the  consolidation  of 
these  institutions  is  considered  by 
his  august  allies  to  be  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  repose  of  Eu- 
rope, than  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  France.  Considering  that 
the  first  of  his  duties  is  to  endea-  . 
vour  to  perpetuate  and  augment, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the 
benefits  which  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  general  peace 
promises  to  all  nations  ;  persuad- 
ed that  the  intimate  union  of  go- 
vernments is  the  surest  pledge  of 
its  duration ;  and  that  France, 
which  could  not  remain  a  stranger 
to  a  system  the  whole  force  of 
which  must  spring  froih  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  principle  and  action, 
will  join  the  association  with  her 
characteristic  frankness ;  and  that 
her  Concurrence  must  add  strength 
to  the  well-founded  hope  of  the 
happy  results  which  such  an  al- 
liance must  produce  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  most  readily  assents 
to  tlie  proposal  made  to  him  of 
uniting  his  councils  and  his  efforts 
with  those  of  their  majesties  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  tlie  king  of  Prussia, 

and 
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and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  salutary  work  which 
they  have  in  view.  He  has,  there- 
fore, authorized  the  undersigned 
to  take  part  in  all  the  deliberations 
of  their  ministers  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries, fpr  the  object  of  consolida- 
ting the  peace,  of  securing  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaties  on 
which  It  rests,  and  of  guaranty- 
ing the  mutual  rights  and  rela- 
tions established  by  these  same 
treaties,  and  lecognised  by  all  the 
states  of  Europe. 

<*  The  undersigned,  while  he 
begs  their  excellencies  to  have  the 
goodness  to  transmit  to  their  au- 
gust sovereigns  the  expression  of 
the  intentions  and  sentiments  of 
the  king  his  master,  has  the  ho- 
nour of  offering  them  the  assur- 
ance of  his  highest  consideration. 

«  Aix-la-Chapdle,  Nov.  15,  1818. 

(Signed)    "RICHELIEU." 


PROTOCOL 
Signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the 
15th  November  1818,    by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  courts 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  and  Russia. 
*<  The    ministers  of  Austria, 
^France,  Great  Britain,   Prussia, 
and  Russia,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  convention  signed  on  the  9th 
of  October,  relative  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  French  territory  by  the 
foreign  troops,  and  after  having 
addressed  to  each  othej  the  notes 
of  which   copies   are  subjoined, 
have  assembled  in  conference,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  be  establish- 
ed, in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
between  France  -And  the  co-sub- 
scribing powers  of  the  treaty  of 


peace  of  the  20th  of  November 
1815 — relations  which,  by  se- 
curing to  France  the  place  that 
belongs  to  her  in  the  system  of 
Europe,  will  bind  her  more  close- 
ly to  the  pacific  and  benevolent 
views  in  which  all  the  sovereigns 
participate,  and  will  thus  consoli- 
date the  general  tranquillity. 

"  After  having  maturely  inves- 
tigated the  conservative  principles 
pf  the  great  interests  which  con- 
stitute the  order  of  things  esta- 
blished, under  the  auspices  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  Europe, by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  tlie  30th  of  May 
1814,  the  recess  of  Vienna,  and  the 
treaty  of  peape  of  the  year  1815, 
the  courts  subscribing  the  present 
act  do,  in  consequence,  unani- 
mously acknowledge  and  declare— 

"  1.  That  they  are  firmly  re- 
solved never  to  depart,  either  in 
their  mutual  relations  or  in  those 
which  connect  them  with  other 
states,  from  the  principles  of  in- 
timate unidn  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed  over  all  their  common  re* 
lations  and  interests— a  union  ren- 
dered more  strong  and  indissolu- 
ble by  the  bonds  of  Christian  fra- 
ternity which  the  sovereigns  have 
formed  among  themselves. 

"  2.  That  this  union,  which  is 
the  more  real  and  durable  inas- 
much as  it  depends  on  no  separate 
interest  or  temporary  combination, 
can  only  have  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace, 
founded  on  a  religious  respect  for 
tlie  engagements  contained  in  the 
treaties,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
rights  resulting  therefrom.  . 

**  3.  That  France,  associated 
with  other  powers  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  monarchical 
and  constitutional  power,  engages 
henceforth  to  concur  in  the  main- 
tenance and  consolidation  of  a  sy- 
stem 
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Stem  which  has  given  peace  to  Eu- 
rope, and  assured  its  duration. 

**  A.  That  if,  for  the  better  at- 
taining the  above  declared  object, 
the  powers  which  have  concurred 
in  the  present  act  should  judge  it 
necessary  to  establish  particular 
meetings,  either  of  the  sovereigns 
themselves  or  of  their  respective 
ministers  and  plenipotentiaries,  to 
treat  in  common  of  their  proper 
interests,  in  so  far  as  they  have  re- 
ference to  the  object  of  their  pre- 
sent deliberations,  the  time  and 
place  of  these  meetings  shall  on 
each  occasion  be  previously  fixed 
by  means  of  diplomatic  commu- 
nications \  apd  that  in  the  case  of 
these  meetings  having  for  their  ob- 
ject affairs  specially  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  otlier 
states  of  Europe,  they  shall  only 
take  place  in  consequence  of  a 
formal  invitation  on  the  part  of 
such  of  those  states  as  die  said  af- 
fairs may  concern,  and  under  the 
express  reservation  of  their  right 
of  direct  participation  therein,  ei- 
ther directly  or  by  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

"  5.  That  the  resolutions  con- 
tained in  the  present  act  shall  be 
made  known  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  by  the  subjoined  declara- 
tion, which  shall  be  considered  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Protocol,  and 
forming  part  thereof. 

"  Done  in  quintuple,  and  reci- 
procally exchanged  in  the  original, 
by  the  subscribing  cabinets. 


X)ECLARATION. 

**  Now  that  the  pacification  of 
Europe  is  accomplished,  by  the 
resolution  of  withdrawing  the  fo- 
reign troops  from  the  French  ter- 
ritory ;  and  now  that  there  is  an 
end  of  those  measures  of  precau- 
tion which  deplorable  events  had 
rendered  necessary,  the  ministers 
and  plenipotentiaries  of  their  ma- 
jesties the  *  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  king  of  France,  the  king  of. 
Great  Britain,  tlie  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  have  received  orders  from 
their  sovereigns,  to  make  known 
to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  the 
results  of  their  meeting  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  with  that  view  to 
publish  the  following  declara- 
tion : — 

"  The  convention  of  the  9th  of 
October,  which  definitively  regu- 
lated the  execution  of  the  engage- 
ments agreed  to  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  November  20, 1815,  is 
considered  by  the  sovereigns  who 
concurred  therein,  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  of  peace, 
and  as  the  completion  of  the  poli- 
tical system  destined  to  ensure  its 
solidity. ' 

<'  The  intimate  union  establish- 
ed among  tlie  monarchs,  who  are 
joint  parties  to  this  system,  by 
their  own  principles,  no  less  than 
by  the  interests  of  their  people* 
offers  to  Europe  the  most  sacred 
pledge  of  its  future  tranquillity. 

"The 


e  object  of  this  union  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  great  and  salutary. 
Tc  does  not  tend  to  any  new  poli- 
tical combination — to  any  change 
in  the  relations  sanctioned  by  ex- 
isting treaties.  Calm  and  consist- 
ent m  its  proceedings,  it  haslio 
«3ther  object  than  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  the  security  of  those 

*  The  names  of  the  powers  are  put  alphabetically. 

trans- 


'•  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nov.  15,  1818, 
(Signed)         « METTERNICH. 
RICHELIEU. 
CASTLEREAGft. 
WELLINGTON. 
HARDENBERG. 
BERNSTORFF. 
NESSELRODE. 
CAPO  D'ISTRIA.- 
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transactions  on  which  die  peace 
was  founded  and  consolidated. 

«  The  sovereigns,  in  forming 
this  august  union^  have  regarded 
as  its  fundamental  basis,  their  in- 
variable resolution  never  to  de- 
part, either  among  themselves  or 
in  their  relations  with  other  states, 
from  the  strictestobservation  of  the 
principles  of  the  right  of  nations  j 
principles  wliicli,  in  their  applica- 
tion  to  a  state  of  peiTnanent  peace, 
can  alone  effectually  guaranty  the 
independence  of  each  government 
and  the  stability  of  the  general 
association. 

"  Faithful  to  these  principles, 
the  sovereigns  will  maintain  them 
equally  in  those  meetings  at  which 
they  may  be  personally  present,  or 
in  those  which  shall  take  place 
among  their  ministers ;  whether  it 
shall  be  their  object  to  discuss  in 
common  their  own  irtterests,  or 
whether  they  take  cognisance  of 
questions  in  which  other  govern- 
ments shall  formally  claim  their 
interference.  The  same  spirit 
which  will  direct  their  councils, 
and  reign  in  their  diplomatic  com- 
munications, shall  preside  also  at 
these  meetings  ;  and  the  repose  of 
the  world  shall  be  constantly  their 
motive  and  their  end. 


"  It  is  with  such  sentiments  that 
the  sovereigns  have  consummated 
the  work  to  which  they  were  call- 
ed. They  will  not  ceaise  to  labour 
for  its  confirmation  and  perfection. 
They  solemnly  acknowledge,  that 
their  duties  towards  God  and  the 
people  whom  they  govern,  make 
it  peremptory  on  them  to  give  to 
the  world,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
an  example  of  justice,  of  concord, 
of  moderation;  happy  in  the 
power  of  consecrating,  from  hence- 
forth, all  their  efforts  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  acts  of  peace,  to  the 
increase  of  the  internal  prosperity 
of  iheir  states,  and  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  those  sentiments  of  religion 
and  morality,  whose  empire  has 
been  but  too  much  enfeebled  by 
the  misfortune  of  the  times. 

•*  Aix-laChapelle.Nov.  15,  1818. 
(Sigucd)  "  METTERNICH. 

RICHELIEU. 
CASTLEREAOH. 
WELLING  rON. 
HARDENBERG. 
BERNSTORFF. 
NESSELRODE. 
CAPODISrRL^." 

This  document  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  M.  Gentz,  the  secretary 
to  the  congress. 
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PART  I- 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  AND  CHARACTERS. 


/^F  the  various  species  of  bio- 
^^  ,graphy,  each  seems  to  pos- 
sess its  peculiar  interest  and  ad- 
vantage: where  biography  is  con- 
fined to  what  may  be  called  the 
professional  life  of  the  person, 
that  is,  where  it  dwells  principally 
upon  the  events  and  actions  that 
distinguished  him  as  an  author, 
or  general,  a  statesman,  or  divine, 
it  is  more  connected  wiUi  the 
history  of  literature,war,or  politics, 
than  with  simple  biography;  and 
it  ought  to  be  studied  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  illustration  of  litera- 
ture, war,  or  politics.  It  is  suffi- 
'  ciently  obvious  that  this  species 
of  biography,  as  it  enters  least 
into  private  life  or  character,  must 
be  possessed  of  the  least  portion 
of  that  interest  and  instruction 
which  are  derived  from  personal 
anecdotes,  or  from  studying  the 
causes  which  form,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  indicate  individual, 
talent,  information,,  or  character. 

The  next  species  of  biography 
is  that  which  in  a  great  measure 
neglects  the  object  on  which  it 
treats,  as  a  public  personage,  and 


dwells  fully  and  minfitely  on  every 
part  and  incident  of  his  life  which 
illustrates  his  private  character. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  perfection 
of  biography  would  be  obtained  if 
these  two  species  of  it  were  more 
frequently  and  closely  united  than 
thev  are.  Perhaps  our  meaning 
will  be  more  clearly  understooa 
by  selecting  an  example.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meta- 
physical philosophy  of  Scotland 
has  been  esisentially  and  per- 
manently influenced  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr,  Reid.  Of  this  phi- 
losopher we  have  a  life  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart;  and  this  life,  so 
far  as  it  illustrates  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Reid,  and  gives  a  luminous 
and  masterly  review  of  his  writ- 
ings, is  admirable:  but  who  that 
ever  read  it  did  not  lament  that 
the  rich,  eloquent,  and  winning 
style  of  Mr.  Stewart  had  not  been 
employed  to  narrate  those  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  Reid,  which 
either  displayed  or  formed  his 
character :  in  short,  who  does  not 
lament  that,  while  we  are'  intro- 
duced, by  the  knowledge,  ta- 
A%  lent. 
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lent,  4uid  eloquence  of  Mc. 
Stewart,  so  fully  and  pleasantly 
to  the  acquaintanGe  of  Dr.  Reid, 
as  an  author,  we  know^o  little  of 
him  aa  a  man? 

To  take  an  exaifiple  of  the  op- 
posite kind,  where  tne  man  i^  dis- 
played with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness; where  we  are  enctbled  to 
•  trace  him  from  his  earliest  ^ears 
to  his  death — ^where  nearly  all  he 
said  and  did  of  the  smallest  im- 
portance or  interest,  is  brought 
before  us,  almost  with  as  much 
effect  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him, 
and  yet  where  we  feel  the  want  of 
a  proper  and  masterly  estimate  of 
him  as  a  public  character.  We 
sfllude  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Mr.  BoswelL  How  rich  is  this 
writer  in  anecdotes ;  how  poor  in 
philosophy :  how  intimately  are  we 
made  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son; how  little  able  are  we,  frQm 
this  work,  to  l^noi^  his  value  and 
rank  as  an  author.  *We  are  in- 
deed enabled,  from  the  various 
and  numerous  instances  it  pre- 
sents to  us  of  his  conversational 
powers,  to  judge  of  the  reach  and 
.depth  of  his  mind,  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  brought  into 
play  all   bis   faculties,  and  his 

Erofound  and  extensive  know- 
idgeof  the  world  and  of  human 
nature,  and  of  his  manners,  opi- 
nions, and  habits:  but  these  all 
relate  to  the  man;  they  do  not 
not  re^^  him  as  the  author  of 
the  Rambler,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Dictionary,  &c.  After  having  seen 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
steps  and  circumstances  the  mind 
and  peculiar  opinions  of  the  author 
of  these  works  were  formed,  we 
are  anxious  to  learn  the  real  cha- 
racter and  value  of  them,  and 
more  particularly  the  influence 
t)iey  exerciaed  oveir  the  manners, 


the  opinions,  and  the  literature  of 
the  age. 

We  think  we  h^ve  8(u4  enough 
to  illustrate  our  position,  and  to 
point  out  the  propriety  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  wish  we  ex- 
.  pressed,  that  biography  might, 
more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater, 
degree  than  it  has  done,  unite  the 
pleasing  interest  of  private  anecc 
dote  with  the  more  lofty  pur- 
poses of  philosophy. 

Even,  however,  if  this  union 
were  effected,  there  is^  another 
element  which  ought  to  be  in- 
fused into  biography,  before  it  can 
be  rendeiied  perfect ;  and  we  are 
afraid,  where  this  element  exists, 
one  or  ot^her  of  those  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  or  both  of 
them,  will  be  found  deficient.  It 
is  evident  that  no  p^on  but  the 
individual  himself  can  record  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind — Uie 
motives  that  influenced  his  con- 
duct, or  led  him  to  the  particular 
line  of  life,  for  which  he  becomes 
a  proper  subject'  of  biography; 
that  he  alone  can  tell  the  history 
of  himself,  so  far  as  that  consists 
in  tracing  the  rise  and  prog^ss  of 
his  character,  or  of  his  peculiar 
opinions,  discoveries,  or  know- 
ledge in  any  particular  branch  of 
science  and  literature.  How  in- 
teresting and  instructive  in  these 
respects  is  the  brief  memoir  of  his 
own  life  which  Hume  has  given 
us;  and  it  is  evident  that  except 
from  Hume  himself,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible we  could  have  derived  the  in- 
formation respecting  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  character,  we  now 
possess, — at  least  clothed  with 
the  authenticity  and  interest  with 
which  they  are  now  invested. 

Biography  then  would  be  per-' 
feet  in  every  respect,  in  interest, 
information  and  phiIosopby>  if  it 

could 
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tovlA  present  us  with  what  may 
be  appropriately  and  justly  called 
a  moving  picture  of  the  indivi* 
dual's  mind  and  feelings;  wi^  all 
those  incidents  in  his  life  which 
displayed  his  character;  and  with 
a  philosophical  estimate  of  his 
actions  or  works,  especially  as 
they  operated  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  on  subsequent  ages. 

The  literature  of  no  country  is 
rich  in  the  higher  species  of  bio- 
graphy: indeed  it  is  evident,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  that  a 
very  sin^lar  and  rare  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  must  occur 
before  it  can  be  produced.  No 
author  unfolds  all  he  felt  or 
-  thought  more  minutely,  or  with 
so  much  simplicity  and  fairness,  as 
Rousseau:  we  see  from  the  pic- 
ture he  draws  of  himself,, exactly 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was;  but 
from  his  account  of  himself,  we 
cannot  derive  a  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
sufficiently  impartial  and  correct 
to  enable  us  to  trace  what  was 
original  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct, partly  to  constitutional  tem- 
perament, and  partly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was 
placed.  When  a  person  writes 
nis  own  life  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  minuteness,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  display,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain 
parts,  his  own  character :  he  may 
represent  his  conduct  in  a  dif- 
ferent light -from  the  true  one, — 
he  may  even  ascribe  motives  for 
his  actions  which  did  not  influence 
him;  but  he  must,  however  cau- 
tious and  guarded,  unfold  at  times- 
his  individual  feelings,  and  the 
predominant  passion  or  principle 
under  whose  control  or  guidance 
he  thought  or  acted. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  richer  ma- 


terials for  bioeraphy  than  those 
which  are  supplied  by  letters  and 
diaries:  from  tnese,  incidents  may 
be  gathered,  and  peculiar  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  even  powers  of 
mind,  may  be  ascertamed  to  have 
existed  and  operated,  which,  with- 
out such  sources  of -information, 
would  not  have  been  known  to 
exist.  But  letters  and  diaries 
also  are  interesting^  and  useful  in 
another  point  of  view ;  what  has 
been  justly  remarked  of  journals 
and  books  of  travels  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them:  **  They  are  i^ong 
those  works  which  acquire  by  time 
more  value  than  they  lose:  they 
are  the  subsidiaries  of  history,  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  many 
things  which  history  disdains  to 
notice  as  trifling  while  they  are 
trivial,  but  which  become  objects 
of  curiosity  when  they  are  obso- 
lete and  ancient. 

In  the  Literary  Retrospect  of 
our  last  volume,  we  remarked  that 
a  relish  and  demand  for  memoirs 
and  diaries  of  old  times  had  been 
excited  among  us;  and  though 
this  species  of  publication  may 
seem  to  some  calculated  to  pam- 
per that  fondness  for  light  and 
desultory  reading,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  literary  fieuling  of  the 
age,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  harshly 
condemned  on  this  account:  for 
from  it  may  assuredly  be  drawn 
much  that  is  good  and  beneficial, 
as  well  as  much  that  is  hurtful. 
A  fondness  for  our  ancient  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  for  our  ancient 
character,  if  not  indiscriminate, 
and  pushed  too  far,  must  do- 
good;  there  were  in  both  a  rigour 
and  manliness,  an  infusion  of  feel- 
ing and  nature,  which  the  rapid 
and  great  advances  of  luxury  and 
calculating  prudence  had  too  much 
checked  and  kept  down;  and  if 

we 
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¥re  can  so  manage  as  to  bring  our- 
selves back  to  all  that  was  good 
in  our  ancient  literature  and  cha* 
racter,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to 
retain  what  is  good  in  our  idodem 
literature  and  character,  we  shall 
most  undoubtedly  improve  both 
to  a  very  high  degree. 

But  journals  and  diaries,  as  the 
quotation  we  have  just  given  re- 
marks, are  valuable  as  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  history,  and  as  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  many 
things  which  history  disdsuns  to 
notice.  And  this  is  the  case 
even  when  the  journals  and  diaries 
are  written  bv  persons,  who  during 
their  life  had  no  jpeculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  passing 
events,  or  the  motives  or  circum- 
stances that  giBLve  rise  to  them. 

The  literature  of  Britain  during 
the  year  1818  has  not  been  rich 
in  any  of  the  species  of  biography ; 
though,  as  we  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  show,  of  contemporary 
anecdotes  and  diaries  it  presents  us 
with  some  that  possess  very  great 
interest,  not  merely  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  authors  of 
them,  but  as  serving  as  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  history. 

The  great  rivalry  among  authors 
and  bookseller^  seems  to  us  the 
principal  cause  of  the  paucity  of 
good  works  on  biography.  As 
«oon  as  any  person  of  eminence  is 
dead,  a  me&gre,  crude,  and  ill 
written  account  of  him  is  pub- 
lishedy  got  up^  to  use  the  common 
phrase,  with  as  little  delay,  and 
consequently  as  little  preparation, 
as  possible,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  Uie  market,  and  gratify 
the  public  curiosity  and  interest 
first  This  naturally  damps  the 
ardour  of  those  who  had  been 
dis|iOiir<l  io  give  a  well  digested 
and  well  written  life;  for  ^oiigh 


sensible  and  well  informed  readers 
would  of  course  prefer  such  a  life, 
yet  how  few  are  these  in  compa- 
rison to  those  who  read  for  mere 
amusement;  and  even  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  description  of 
readers^  the  edge  of  their  curiosity 
and  interest  must  be  blunted  by 
the  incidents  contained,  even  in  a 
meagre  and  ill  wiitten  life,  and 
consequently  they  are  compara- 
tively indifferent  about  a  more 
full  and  better  written  one. 

Unless  therefore  an  author  can 
produce  a  biography  as  overflow- 
mg  with  incident  as  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  or  unless  he  can 
atone  for  want  of  incident  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  style,  or  the  phi* 
losophy  of  his  views  and  reflec- 
tions, he  can  hardly  expect  that 
the  life  of  any  person,  regarding 
which  he  has  been  anticipated, 
will  repay  him  for  his  labour  or 
gain  him  much  celebri^. 

And  yet  there  are  still  wanting 
biographies  which  in  every  re- 
spect are  so  interesting,  that  it  is 
surprising  they  are  not  under- 
taken :  we  have  already  alluded  to 
Hume's  short  life  of  himself:  it  is 
uncommonly  interesting:  it  ex- 
hibits a  most  striking,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  living  picture  of  the  man; 
but  much  more  is  requisite.  The 
anecdotes  of  his  life,  scattered  in 
many  volumes,  possess  great  at^ 
tractions,  and  should  be  collected. 
Above  all,  however,  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  life  of  him,  which 
should  enter  into  a  masterly  ana- 
lysis of  his  writings,  into  an  im- 
partial examination  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  more  especially  into  a 
research  how  far  and  in  what  re- 
spects the  opinions  of  Hume  have 
operated,  and  are  operating  upon 
the  philosophy  pf  taste  and  of 
mmd,  upon  the  political  economy, 

and 
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and  ufKMi  die  manner  of  writing 
history^  in  tbis  country.  Another 
instance  may  be  given,  wbere  bio* 
^phy  might  find  ample  and  most 
rich  materials:  we  allude  to  the 
life  of  Bacon ;  certainly  if  Eng- 
land has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
any  man  more  than  another,  it  is 


of  Bacon ;  and  yet,  a  life  of  him 
which  should  include  not  merely 
all  that  illustrated  his  private 
character,  and  pointed  out  his 
superiority  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  also  the  influence  of  his 
writings  on  human  knowledge,  is 
still  unexecuted. 


AaTiCL£  I. — ManohSf  iUustrative  qf  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  JoHV 
£v£LTii,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  the  Sylva^  ^c.^c.  Comprising  Us 
Diary  from  the  Tear  1641  to  1705  6,  and  a  Selection  qf  his  familiar 
Letters,  To  which  is  subjoined  the  private  Correspondence  between 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  "Edward  NicholaSf 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  m  Scotland,  1641 ,  and  at  other  times  in  the  Civil 
War.  Also  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  qf  Clarendon, 
.  4ind  Sir  Richard  Browne,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  qf  France  in  the  time 
iof  Charles  /.  and  the  Usurpation.  The  whole  now  first  pubRshed  from 
the  original  MSS.  in  2  volumes.  Edited  by  William  Bray,  Esq. 
Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  qf  Antiquaries  qf  London. 


MR.  EVELYN  is  Veil  known  to 
all  lovers  of  the  country  as 
the  author  of  the  Sylra,  a  work  in 
which  the  information  and  advice 
respecting  forest  treea  are  neces- 
fiarily,  in  many  respects,  imperfect 
or  erroneous ;  but  which  has  been 
justly  characterized  as  abeauti- 
.  ful  and  enduring  memorial  of  his 
amusements,  his  occupations,  and 
his  studies,  his  private  happiness, 
and  his  public  virtues.  It  exhi- 
bits one  of  the  eariiest  instances 
on  record  of  the  true  dignity  and 
usefulness,  as  well  as  of  the  ge- 
nuine and  pure  happiness  of  the 
country  life  of  an  English  gentle- 
man; and  it  is  not  ascribing  to  it 
a  greater  portion  of  merit  than  it 
deserves,  to  suppose  that  it  has 
contributed,  as  much  as  any  work 
in  the  English  language,  to  che- 
rish ^nd  invigorate  that  fondness 
for  a  couatry  life,  by  which  our 


gentry  are  so  honourably  distin* 
guished,  our  agriculture  has  be^n 
so  much  improved,  our  rural  sce- 
nery so  much  adorned,  and  the 
morals  of  our  peasantry,  as  well 
as  their  respectability  and  com- 
fort, so  much  increased. 

It  is  impossible,  after  readme 
the  Sylva,  not  to  be  impressed 
with  most  favourable  ideas  of  its 
author,  and  these  will  be  strength* 
ened  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us.  '<  All  persons  may  find 
in  his  character  something  for 
imitation;  but  for  an  English  gen*' 
tleman  he  is  a  perfect  model. 
Neither  to  solicit  public  offices 
nor  to  shun  them ;  but  when  they 
are  conferred,  to  execute  their  du-* 
ties  diligently,  conscientiously, 
and  fearlessly ;  to  have  no  amuse- 
ments but  such  as  being  laudable, 
as  well  as  innocent,  are  healthful 
alike  for  the  miad  and  the  body  t 
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and  in  which,  while  the  passing 
hour  is  beguiled,  a  store  of  de- 
lightful recollection  is  laid  np:  td 
be  the  liberal  encouifeger  of  lite^- 
rature  sLnd  the  arts ;  to  seek  for 
true  and  permanent  enjoyment  by 
the  practice  of  the  household  vir- 
tues,— the  only  course  by  which 
it  can  be  found;  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  existence  backwards  by 
means  of  leahiing  through  all 
time,  and  forward  by  means  of 
faith  through  all  eternity ; — form 
the  fair  ideal  of  human  happi*- 
ness.  And  this  was  realized  in 
the  life  of  Evelyn." 

Hift  Diaiy  and  Letters  are  in>- 
strttctive  and  interesting  in  several 
points  of  yietr :  in  the  first  place, 
they  give  us  an  intimate  view  of 
the  character  and  public  and  do- 
mestic life  of  the  author;  and  what 
impressions  we  must  derive  from 
this^  have  already  beeb  told.  In 
the  second  place,  they  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  tne  history  of 
Brltiun,  during  a  very  momentous 
period,  including  the  civil  wars, 
the  restoration,  and  the  revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  what  was  going  on  t  he 
was  personally  engaged  or  inte- 
rested:— his  rank,  conhexions, 
and  employments,  gave  him  many 
opportunities  of  gaining  informii- 
tion;  though  a  royalist,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Stewarts,  even  tX 
tiie  tilhe  of  Jameses  abdication,  he 
was  vety  candid  and  impartial, 
and  blind  neither  to  the  faults 
and  vices  of  Chftrles  IL  nor  to  the 
merits  of  the  republicans.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
inferred,  that  his  Diary  and  Let- 
ters must  be  excellent  subsidia- 
ries to  the  history  of  the  period 
to  which  they  extend.  In  the 
third  place,  this  woik  is  curious 
and  instructive,  as  it  paints  the 


manners,  state  of  society«  opi« 
nions,  and  extent  of  knowledge  of 
the  age.  And,  lastiy>  there  is 
scattered  throo^  it  some  very 
curious  information  r^;axding  the 
introduction  of  different  plants^ 
now  very  common,  and  on  other 
points  connected  with  the  state  of 
natural  history  at  that  time« 

The  Diary  contains  a  particular 
account  of  what  Evelyn  observed 
during  his  journey  to  the  Conti-  ^ 
nent,  which  he  undertook  on  the 
approach  of  the  civil  wars.  One 
of  the  latest  notices  of  lepers  in 
Europe  is  given  by  him,  where  he 
mentions,  that  on  his  way  to  the 
Hague  he  observed  "divers  le- 
prous poor  creatures  dwelling  in 
solitary  huts  on  the  brink  of  the 
water,  and  permitted  to  ask  the 
charity  of  passengers,  which  is 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  floating 
box  that  they  cast  out''  At  Mar- 
seilles, he  and  his  companions 
bought  "umbrellas  against  the 
heat.''  At  Genoa,  he  expresses 
his  admiration  of  the  floors  of  red 
plaster,  which  became  so  hard, 
and  received  so  high  a  polish, 
that  it  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  porphyry ;  and  expresses  his 
surprise,  that  it  was  not  used  in 
England  for  cabinets  and  rooms 
of  state.  At  Venice  he  notices, 
among  other  fashions  of  the  wo- 
meti,  that  they  wore  very  long 
crisped  hair  of  several  coloors, 
which  they  made  so  by  a  wash, 
and  they  were  iteen  at  the  win* 
dows  drying  their  hair^  thus  wet, 
in  the  sun.  Yellow  seems,  from 
other  authors  of  that  period,  to 
have  been  the  favonnte  colour 
for  this  purpose.  They  scattered 
their  hair  on  the  brims  of  a  broad 
hat  that  had  no  crown,  but  in  its 
place  a  hole  through  which  they 
put  their  heads.  From  two  of  the 
professors 
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professors  at  Padua»  Mr.  Evelyn 
purchased  rare  tables  of  veins, 
nerves,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  which 
he  sent  to  England ;  **  the  first  of 
that  kind  (he  adds)  which  had 
been  sent  there,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  in  the  w(»rld." 

Mr.  Evelyn's  taste  in  ornament* 
al  gardening  was  not  advanced 
beyond  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.    Of  this  absurd  taste, 
there  are  still  a  very   few   in- 
stances to  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
land; and  they  are  curious  and 
instructive,  as  pointing  out  the 
nature  ajid  extent  of  the  advances 
and  improvements  we  have  mdde 
in  this  delightful  art.    He  was, 
however,  better  skilled  in  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardening,  both  of 
which  received  many  useful  and 
valuable  additions  in  his  time,  or 
shortly  before  it.    Cabbages  were 
introduced  into  Dorsetshire,  from 
Holland,  less  than  100  years  be- 
fore he  lived.     The  cucumber, 
within  his  memory,  had  been  ac- 
counted little  better  than  poison ; 
the  melon  had  just  been  brought 
from  Spain.    The  infant  bud  of 
the  sun-flower  was  dressed  like 
an  artichoke,    and   eaten  as  a 
dainty.     He  says,  ihat  the  dap- 
pled thistle  eats  well  as  a  salad, 
or  boiled,  or  baked  in  pies ;  the 
bur  also  he   calls  delicate  and 
wholesome    when  young.     The 
smaU  young  acorns,  found  in  the 
craw  of  the  stock  dove,  he  esteems 
a  delicious  fare,  as  well  as  the 
salads  taken  out  of  the  maws  of 
partridges  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year. 

A  few  further  miscellaneous 
notices  may  be  given.  On  the 
21st  of  December,  1662,  he  re- 
marks, that  at  the  royal  chapel, 
instead  of  the  ancient,  grave,  and 
solemn  wind  music  accompanying 


the  o^an,  was  introduced  a  con- 
cert of  24  violins  between  every 
pause,  after  the  French  fantasti- 
cal light  way.    This  was  the  first 
time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more    heard    the    cornet  which 
gave  life  to  the  organ.    He  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
use  and  value  of  potatoes,  which 
he  calls  Irish,  tasting  like  an  old 
bean  or  roasted  chesnut.     In  the 
MSS.  at  Wotton  (the  family  seat 
of  the  Evelyn's)  there  is  a  sketch 
of  a  turfing  plough,  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert.     In  1636-7,  he 
mentions  having   seen  a  Greek 
drinking    coffee,    which    custom 
came  not  into  England  till  thirty 
years  after.    In  1660  he  mentions 
the  diving  bell,    and    the  pine 
apple  as  extremely  rare  in  £ng« 
land — the  first  of  the  latter,  he 
says,  were  sent  to  England  four 
years  before,  in  Cromwell's  time. 
From  Mr.  Hartlib,  tc^whom  Mil^ 
ton  dedicated  his  woik  on  educa- 
tion, he  learnt,  '<  that  castles  are 
set  for  ornament  on  their  stoves 
in  Germany,  which  are  furnished 
with  small  ordnance  of  silver  in 
the  battlements,  out  of  which  they 
discharge  excellentperfiimes  about 
the  rooms,  charging  them  with  a 
little  powder  to  set  them  on  fire, 
and  disperse  the  smoke.^     He 
adds,  ^*  and,  in  truth,  no  more 
than  need,  for  their  stoves  %re 
sufficiently  nasty."'    Under  the 
year  1678,  he  observes,  "  Now 
were  brought  into  service  anewsort 
of  soldiers,  called  grenadiers,  who 
were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand 
grenadoek,  every  one  having  a 
pouch  full."    In  1654,  he  says, 
**  I  now  observed  how  the  women 
began  to  paint  their  faces,  for- 
merly a  most  ignominious  thing, 
and  used    only  by  prostitutes.'^ 
We  believe  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed 
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posed  that  this  custom  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Restoration ;  but  we 
find  from  this,  that  it  originated 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The 
Penivian  baric  was  brought  into 
▼ogue  at  the  time  when  Charles  IL 
had  a  dangerous  ague,  by  an 
apothecary,  who  thus  cured  the 
king.  Sedans  were  first  brought 
into  England  from  Naples,  about 
the  year  1646;  and  in  1662,  Mr. 
Evelyn  first  saw  skaits  used  on 


the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hol- 
landers. In  1661,  Mr.  Evelyn 
sailed  with  his  Majesty  in  one 
of  his  yachts,  **  vessels  not 
known  among  us  till  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  presented 
that  curious  piece  to  die  king.* 
We  shall  now  conclude  with  some 
interesting  extracts  irom  these 
valuable  vohimes. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Evelyn,  from  the  Introductiov, 
BT  THE  Editor. 


*<  Mr.  Evelynlived  in  the  busy  and 
important  times  of  King  Charles  I. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  King  Charles  II. 
King  James  II.  and  King  Wil- 
liam, and  he  earlv  accustomed 
•himself  to  note  such  things  as  oc- 
curred which  he  thought  worthy 
of  remembrance.  He  was  known 
to,  and  had  much  personal  inter- 
course with,  the  Kings  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.;  and  was  in  habits 
of  great  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  ministers  of  those  two  mo- 
narchs,  and  with  many  of  the 
eminent  men  of  those  days,  as 
well  amongst  the  clera^  as  the 
laity.  Foreigners  distinguished 
for  learning  or  arts,  who  came  to 
England,  did  not  leave  it  without 
visiting  him.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Btographia  Briianmca^  in  fo- 
lio, Dr.  Campbell  has  a  long  ar- 
ticle relating  to  this  gentleman. 
Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Syha  in  1776,  has  copied  great 
part  of  what  Dr.  Campbell  had 
written..  Dr.  Kippis  added  seve- 
ral particulars  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Biographia  in  1793. 
Mr.  Chalmers   has   added  some 


information  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  in  8vo.  (1816);  but 
the  following  pages  will  produce 
farther  peurticulars  of  this  eminent 
man.  They  will  show  that  he  did 
not  travel  merely  to  count  steeples, 
as  he  expresses  himself  in  one  of 
his  letters :  they  will  develope  his 
private  character  as  being  of  the 
most  amiable  kind.  With  a  strong 
predilection  for  monarchy^  with  a 
personal  attachment  to  Kiitgs 
Charles  H.  and  James  IL,  formed 
when  they  resided  at  Paris,  he 
was  yet  utterly  averse  to  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  those  mo- 
narchs. 

**  Strongly  and  steadily  attached 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  felt  the 
most  liberal  sentiments  for  those 
who  differed  firom  him  in  opinion. 
He  lived  in  intimacy  with  men  of 
all  persuasions,  nor  did  he  think 
it  necessary  to  break  connexions 
ivith  any  one  who  had  even  been 
induced  to  desert  the  Church  of 
England,  and  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  that  of  Rome.  In  writing 
to  the  brother  of  a  gentleman 

thus 
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thus  circumstanced,  in  1659,  he 
expresses  himself  in  this  admir- 
able manner:  *  For  the  rest,  we 
must  comitt  to  Providence  the 
successe  of  times  and  mitigation 
of  proselytical  fervours;  having 
for  my  owne  p'ticular  a  very  great 
charity  for  all  who  sincerely  adore 
the  blessed  Jesus,  our  common 
&  deare  Saviour,  as  being  full  of 
hope  that  God  (however  the  p*sent 
zeale  of  some,  &  the  scandals 
taken  by  others  at  the  instant 
[present]  affliction  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  transport  them) 
will  at  last  compassionate  our  in- 
firmities, clarifie  our  judgments, 
&  make  abatement  for  our  igno- 
rances, superstructures,  passions, 
&  errours  of  corrupt  tymes  &  in- 
terests, of  which  the  Romish  per- 
suasion can  no  way  acquit  herself, 
whatever  the  present  prosperity 
&  secular  polity  may  pretend. 
But  God  will  make  all  things  ma- 
nifest in  his  own  tyme,  onely  let 
us  possess  ourselves  in  patience 
&  charity.  This  will  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  imperfections.' 

"  He  speaks  with  great  mode- 
ration of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
general,  admitting  that  some  of 
Sie  laws  enacted  against  them 
might  be  mitigated ;  but  of  the 
Jesuits  he  had  the  very  worst 
opinion,  considering  them  as  a 
most  dangerous  society,  and  the 
principal  authors  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befell  King  James  II., 
and  the  horrible  persecutions  of 
the  Protestants  in  France  and 
Savoy. 

''  He  must  have  conducted  him- 
self with  uncommon  prudence  and 
discretion,  for  he  had  personal 
friends  in  the  court  of  Cromwell, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  cor- 
responding with  his  father-in-law, 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  ambas- 


sador of  King  Charles  II.  at  Paris ; 
and  at  the  same  period  that  he 
paid  his  court  to  the  king,  he 
maintained  his  intimacy  with  a 
disgraced  minister. 

"In  his  travels  he  made  ac- 
quaintance not  only  with  men 
eminent  for  learning,  but  with 
men  ingenious  in  every  art  and 
profession. 

"  His  manners  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind,  for  his  company  was 
sought  by  the  greatest  men,  not 
merely  by  inviting  him  to  their 
own  tables,  but  by  their  repeated 
visits  to  him  at  his  own  house; 
and  this  was  equally  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  ladies,  of  many 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
style  of  admiration,  affection,  and 
respect.^  He  was  master  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. That  he  had  read  a 
great  deal  is  manifest,  but  at  what 
time  he  found  opportunities  for 
study,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
say ;  he  acknowledges  himself  to 
have  been  idle  while  at  Oxford ; 
and  when  on  his  travels  he  had 
little  time  for  reading,  except 
when  he  stayed  about  nineteen 
weeks  in  France,  and  at  Padua, 
where  he  was  likewise  stationary 
for  some  time.  At  Rome  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time ;  but 
whilst  there  he  was  so  continually 
engaged  in  viewing  the-  great 
abundance  of  mteresting  objects 
to  be  seen  in  that  city,  that  he 
could  have  found  little  leisure  for 
reading.  When  resident  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  so  much  occupied  in 
the  business  of  his  numerous  of- 
fices, in  paying  visits,  in  receiving 
company  at  home,  and  in  examin- 
ing whatever  was  deemed  worthy 
of  curiosity  or  of  scientific  obser- 
vation, that  it  is  astonishing  to 

think 
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tlriok  how  he  found  the  opportu- 
nity to  compose  the  numerous 
books  which  he  published^  and  the 
much  greater  number  of  papers, 
on  almost  every  subject,  which 
still  remain  in  manuscript;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Very  extensive  and 
▼olununouB  correspondence  which 
he  appears  to  haVe  carried  on  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  long  life, 
with  men  of  the  greatest  eminence 
in  church  and  state,  and  the 
most  distinguished  for  learning, 
both  Englishmen  and  foreigners. 
In  this  correspondence  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  use  of  an 
amanuensis,  and  he  has  left  tran- 
scripts in  his  own  hand  of  great 
numbers  of  letters  both  received 
and  sent.  He  observes,  indeed, 
in  one  of  these,  that  he  seldom 
went  to  bed  before  twelve,  or 
closed  his  eyes  beibre  one 
oVlock. 

"  He  was  happy  in  a  wife  of  con- 
genial dispositions  with  his  own, 
of  an  enlightened  mind,  who  had 
read  much,  was  skilled  in  etching 
and  painting,  yet  attentive  to  the 
domestic  concerns  of  her  house- 
hold, and  a  most  affectionate 
mother.  Of  her  personal  beauty 
an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
print  accompanying  this  .work, 
engraved  from  a  most  exquisite 
drawing  in  pencil  by  that  cele- 
brated Frencn  artist  Nanteuil,  in 
1650.  In  the  Appendix  is  given 
a  character  of  her  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bohun,  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity of  being  aocj^uainted  with 
'it,  from  having  resided  in  Mr. 
Evelyn's  house  for  a  considerable 
time  as  tutor  to  their  son.  A  few 
of  her  letters  are  also  given,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  the  Doctor 
says  of  them. 

**  So  many  particulars  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  have  been  given  in  the 


Biographia  firi(0Vfnftca,  and  in 
Mr.  Chalmers^  valuable  memoir 
in  the  Biograpkical  Dictionary ,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here;  but  some  circumstances 
have  been  there  omitted,  and 
others,  which  are  there  men« 
tioned,  admit  of  elucidation  or 
addition,  and  such  it  is  proposed 
to  notice  here,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  personal  sketch. 

*^  His  grandfather,  GecMr^,  was 
not  the  first  of  the  family  who  set- 
tled in  Surrey;  John,  father  of 
this  George,  was. of  Kingston  in 
1520,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
David  Vincent,  Esq.  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Long  Ditton,  near  King- 
ston, which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  George,  who  there 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  He  purchased  very 
considerable  estates  in  Surrey, 
and  three  of  his  sons^  became 
heads  of  three  families,vtz.  Thomas, 
his  eldest  son,  at  Long  Ditton; 
John,  at  Godstone ;  and  Richard, 
at  Wotton.  Each  of  these  three 
families  had  the  title  of  baronet 
conferred  on  them  at  difierent 
times,  viz.  at  Godstone  in  1660, 
Long  Ditton  in  1683,  and  Wot- 
ton in  1713. 

'<  The  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder was  carried  on  at  God- 
stone as  well  as  at  Lon^  Ditton, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  was  any  tkiill  at  Wotton,  or 
that  the  purchase  of  that  place 
was  made  with  such  a  view.  Nor 
does  it  appear  from  the  words 
quoted  in  the  *'  Biograpkia"  that 
Mr.  Evelyn's  grandfather  flanied 
the  timber,  with  which  Wotton 
was,  and  always  has  been,  so  well 
stored.  The  soil  produces  it  na- 
turaUy,  and  it  has  at  all  tames 
been  carefully  preserved,  besides 
what  has  been  planted,  Aimishing 
abundance 
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abundance  for  cuttiDg  at  proper 
seasons. 

'^  It  may  be  not  altogether  in- 
curiooB  to  observe,  that  though 
Mr.  Evelyn's  father  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  fortune,  the  first 
rudiments  of  this  son's  learning 
were  acquired  from  the  village 
schoolmaster  over  the  porch  of 
Wotton  Church.  Of  his  progress 
at  another  school,  and  at  college, 
he  himself  speaks  with  great  hu- 
mility; nor  did  he  add  much  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge  whilst  he 
resided  in  the  Middle  Temple,  to 
which  his  father  sent  hhn,  with 
intention  that  he  Should  apply  to 
^hat  he  calls  ''ah  impolisfaed 
study,"  which  he  says  he  never 
liked.  More  will  be  said  of  this 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

"The  **  Biographia"  does  not 
notice  his  tour  in  Franca,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland,  in  1641,  when 
he  made  a  short  campaign  as  a 
volunteer  in  an  English  regiment 
then  in  service  in  Flanders. 

"  Nor  does  It  notice  his  going 
with  intent  to  have  joined  King 
Charles  I.  at  Brentford ;  but  after 
the  battle  there  he  desisted,  con- 
sidering that  bis  brotliers',  as  well 
as  his  own  estates,  were  so  near 
London  as  to  be  fully  in  the  power 
of  the  Parliament.  In  this  dan- 
gerous conjuncture  he  asked  and 
obtained  the  king's  leave  to  tra« 
vel.  Of  these  Travels,  and  the 
observations  h^  made  therein,  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Diary. 

^*  The  public  troubles  coming 
on  before  he  had  engaged  in  any 
settled  plan  for  his  future  life,  it 
appears  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
living  in  the  most  private  manner, 
and  that,  witli  his  brother's  per- 
mission, he  had  even  begun  to 
prepare  a  place  for  retirement  at 


Wotton.  Nor  did  he  afterwards 
wholly  abandon  this  intention,  if 
the  piaiL  of  a  college  which  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Boyle  ini  1659,  was 
really  formed  on  a  serious  idea. 
The  scheme  of  this  is  given  at 
length  in  the  "  BioffrapJnaP  and 
in  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  the 
**  Syha''  in  1776;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  he  proposes  it 
should  not  be  more  than  25  miles 
from  London* 

"  His  answer  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  panegync  on  Soli-^ 
tude,  in.  which  Mr.  Evelyn  takes 
the  opposite  part,  and  urges  the 
preference  to  which  public  erar 
ployment  and  an  active  life  is  euf- 
titied,  might  be  supposed  a  play- 
ful essay  of  one  who,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  would  controvert 
another's  position,  though  in  rea- 
lity agreeing  with  his  own  opinion, 
if  we  think  him  serious  in  two 
letters  to  Mr.  Abr.  Cowley,  dated 
12  March  and  24  Aug.  1666,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  writes : 
*<  You  had  reason  to  be  astonished 
at  the  presumption,  not  to  name 
it  afiront,  that  I,  who  have  so 
highly  celebrated  recesse,  and 
envied  it  in  others,  should  become 
an  advocate  for  the  enemie,  which 
of  all  others  it  abhors  and  flies 
from.  I  conjure  you  to  believe 
that  1  am  still  of  the  same  mind, 
and  that  there  is  no  person  alive 
who  dos  more  honor  and  breathe 
after  the  life  and  repose  you  so 
happily  cultivate  and  advance 
by  your  example;  but,  as  those 
who  prays'd  dirt,  a  flea,  and  the 
gowte,  so  have  I  public  employ* 
ihent  in  that  trifling  essay,  and 
that  in  so  weake  a  style  compared 
with  my  antagonist's,  as  by  that 
alone  it  will  appeare  I  neither  was 
nor  could  be  serious,  and  1  hope 

you 
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you  believe  I  tpeake  my  very 
soule  to  youy 

**  Sunt  enim  Musb  sua  ludicra,  mista 
CfunoBiuB 
Otksunt " 

**  In  the  other  he  says,  '  I  fto* 
nounce  it  to  you  from  my  heart  as 
oft  as  I  consider  it,  that  I  look  on 
your  fruitions  with  unexpressible 
emulation,  and  should  think  my- 
self more  happy  than  crowned 
heads,  were  I,  as  you,  the  arbiter 
of  mine  own  life,  and  could  break 
from  those  gilded  toys  to  taste 
your  well-described  joys  with  such 
a  wife  and  such  a  friend,  whose 
conversation  exceed  all  that  the 
mistaken  world  calls  happiness/ 
But,  in  truth,  his  mind  was  too 
active  to  admit  of  solitude,  how- 
ever desirable  it  mi|^ht.  at  some 
times  appear  to  him  m  theory. 

^'  After  he  had  settled  at.Dept- 
ford,  which  was  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  he  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Sir  Richard 
Browne  (his  father-in-law)  the 
king's  ambassador  at  Paris;  and 
though  his  connexion  must  have 
been  known,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  met  with  any  interruption 
from  the  government  here.  In- 
deed, though  he  remained  a  de- 
cided roydist,  he  managed  so 
well  as  to  have  intimate  friends 
amongst  those  nearly  connected 
with  Cromwell;  and  to  this  we 
may  attribute  his  being  able  to 
avoid  taking  the  Covenant,  which 
he  says  he  never  did  take.  In 
1659  he  published  'An  Apology 
for  the  Royal  Party,'  ana  soon 
after  he  printed  a  paper  whuh 
was  of  great  service  to  the  King, 
entitled  '  The  late  News  or  Mes- 
sage from  Brussells  unmasked/ 
which  was  a  pamphlet  designed 


to  represent  the  king  ii^  the  worst 
light. 

**  On  the  Restoration  we  find 
him  very  frequently  at  court,  and 
he  became  engaged  in  many  pub- 
lic employments,  still  attending 
to  his  studies  and  literary  pur- 
suits. Amongst  these  is  particu- 
larly to  be  mentioned  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  estaUishment  and 
conduct  of  which  he  took  a  very 
active  part.  He  procured  Mr. 
Howard's  library  to  be  giren  to 
them;  and  in  1667  the  Arunde* 
lian  marbles  to  the  Univeruty  of 
Oxford. 

''His  first  appointment  to  a 
public  ofiice  was  in  .1662,  as  a 
commissioner  for  reforming  the 
buildings,  ways,  streeta,  and  in- 
cumbrances, and  regulating  hadc- 
ney  coaches  in  London.  In.  the 
same  year  he  sat  as  a  commis- 
sioner on  an  inquiry  into  the  con> 
duct  of  the  lord  mayor,  &c. 
concerning  Sir  Thomas  GreiUiam's 
charities.  In  1664  he  was  in  a 
commission  for  regulating  the 
Mint;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  com* 
missioners  for  the  care  of  the  side 
and  wounded  in  the  Dutch  war ; 
and  was  continued  ii^  the  same 
employment  in  the  second  war 
with  that  country. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  c(Hnmia- 
sioners  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  shortly  before  it  was 
burnt  in  1666. 

"  In  that  year  he  was  in  a  com- 
mission for  regulating  thefrinning 
and  making  saltpetre. 

"  lii  1671  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner of  plantations  on  the 
establishment  of  the  board,  to 
which  the  council  of  trade  was 
added  in  1672. 

"In  1685  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners 
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commissioners  of  the  privy  seal 
during  the  absence  of  tne  Earl  of 
Clarendon  (who  held  that  office)^ 
on  bis  gobg  lord  lieutenant  to 
Ireland. 

**  On  the  foundation  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  in  1695,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners ;  and  on  30 
June,  1696,  he  laid  the  first  stone 
of  that  building.  He. was  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  with  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year,  but  he  says  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  receired 
any  part  of  it. 

**  When  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
came  to  England  in  1698,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  the  use  of  Sayes 
Court,  as  being  near  the  king's 
dock-yard  at  Deptford,  where 
that  monarch  proposed  instruct- 
ing himself  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Djuring  his  stay  he  did 
so  much  damage,  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
had  an  allowance  of  150/.  for  it. 
He  particularly  regrets  the  mis- 
chief done  to  his  famous  holly 
hedge,  which  might  have  been 
thought  beyond  the  reach  of  da- 
mage. 

"  Oct.  1699,  his  elder  brother, 
Geor^  Evelyn,  dying  without 
male  issue,  aged  eighty-three,  he 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate ; 
and  in  May  following  he  quitted 
Sayes  Court  and  went  to  Wotton, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  except  going  occasionally 
to  London,  where  he  had  a  house. 

<'  In  the  great  storm  in  1703 
he  mentions,  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  Sylva,  that  above  1000  trees 
were  blown  down  in  sight  of  his 
house. 

'>  He  died  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don, 27  Feb.  1705-6,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton.  His  lady  surviv<ed  him 
nearly  three  years,  dying  9  Feb. 
1708-9,   in  her    seventy-fourth 


year,  and  was  buried  iaear  him  at 
Wotton.  The  inscriptions  on 
their  tombs,  and  on  those  of  his 
father  and  mother,  are  subjoined.' 
His  personal  character  was  truly 
amiable.  In  the  relative  duties 
of  father,  husband,  and  friend^ 
few  could  exceed  him. 

"  Of  Mr,  Evelyn's  children,  one 
son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  one  daughter,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  were  ahnost 
prodigies.  The  particulars  of 
their  extraordinary  endowments, 
and  the  deep  manner  in  which  he 
was  effected  by  their  deaths, 
may  be  seen  in  pp.  309,  588,  and 
cannot  be  read  without  exciting 
the  most  tender  emotions.  Their 
epitaphs  are  also  subjoined. 

'^  One  daughter  was  well  and 
happily  settled;  another  less  hap- 
pily, but  she  did  not  survive  her 
marriage  more  than  a  few  months. 

**  The  only  son  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  manhood  inherited  his 
fathers  love  of  learning,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  pub- 
lications. 

*^  Mr.  Evelyn's  employment  as  ^ 
a  commissioner  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  was  a  very  laborious 
one,  and  from  the  nature  of  it 
must  have  been  extremely  unplea« 
sant.  Almost  the  whole  labour 
was  in  his  department,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  ports  between  the 
River  Thames  and  Portsmouth; 
he  had  to  travel  in  all  seasons 
and  weathers,  by  land  and  by 
water,  in  the  execution  of  his  of- 
fice, to  which  he  gave  the  strictest 
attention.  It  was  rendered  still 
more  unpleasant  by  the  great  dif- 
ficulty which  he  found  in  pro- 
curing money  for  support  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  library  at 
Wotton  are  copies  of  numerous 
letters  to  the  lord  treasurer  and 
officers 
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ofloers  cf  state,  repieseiitiag,  in 
the  strongest  tenns,  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  men,  and  of  those 
who  had  furnished  lodging  and 
necessaries  for  ^them.  At  one 
time  there  were,  sudi  arrears  of 
payment  to  the  victaallerSy  that 
pn  landing  additional  sick  and 
wounded,  they  lay  some  time  in 
the  streets,  the  paUicans  refusing 
to  receive  them,  and  shutting  up 
their  houses.  After  all  this  trouble 
and  iati^e  he  found  as  great  dif- 
ficulty m  getting  his  accounts 
settled.  In  Jan.  1665-6  he  formed 
a  plan  for  an  Infirmary  at  Chat- 
ham, which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Pepys, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Admiralty, 
with  his  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing it ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  carried  into  execution. 

**  His  business  relating  to  the 
repair  of  St  Paul's  (which,  how- 
ever, was  very  short,)  that  of  a 
commissioner  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, and  for  building  Green- 
wich Hospital,  were  much  better 
adapted  to  his  inclination  and 
pursuits. 

**  As  a  commissioner  of  the 
privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  11.  he  had  a  difficult  task 
to  perform.  He  was  most  steadily 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  king  required  the 
seal  to  be  put  to  many  things  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of 
that  church.  This  on  some  oc- 
casions he  refused  to  do,  particu- 
larly to  a  license  to  Dr.  Obadiah 
Walker  to  print  Popish  books; 
and  op  others  absented  himself, 
leaving  it  to  his  brother  commis- 
sioners to  act  as  they  thought  fit. 
Such,  however,  was  the  king*& 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  showed  no 
displeasure  on  this  account. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Evelyn's 
attempt  to  bring  Col.  Morley  (who 
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was  Cromwell's  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  who  held  it  at  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the 
Restoration)  over  to  the  king's 
interest,  an  imperfect  account  of 
it  is  g^ven  in  the  Biogrt^Dkiay  partly 
taken  from  the  additions  to  Bakers 
Cbromcky  published  with  a  con- 
tinuation in  1696. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  there  was 
great  friendship  between  these 
gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  did 
endeavour  to  engage  the  colonel 
in  the  king's  interest;  he  saw  hbn 
several  times,  and  put  his  life  into 
his  hands  by  writing  to  him  on  12 
Jan.  1669-60  s  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  Col.  Morley  was  too 
much  his  friend  to  betray  him:  but 
so  far  from  the  colonel  having 
settled  matters  privately  with  Sir 
Anthony  AshleyCooper,or<xeneral 
Monk,  as  there  stated,  when  the 
Restoration  took  place.  Colonel 
Morley  actually  applied  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
Mr.  Evelyn  obtained  it  accord- 
ingly, though,  as  the  latter  states, 
the  colonel  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money..  This  could  not 
have  happened  if  ha  had  pre* 
viously  joined  with  General  Monk. 

^*  There  are  some  mistakes  in 
the  Biographia  as  to  Mr.  Evelyn's 
works.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  wrote 
the  article  in  the  original  edition, 
took  some  pains  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Evelyn'-s  book  entitled  ^^  Naviga- 
tion and  Commerce,  their  Original 
and  Progcess,"  firom  the  chai^  of 
being  an  imperfect  work,  unequal 
to  the  expectation  excited  by  the 
title.  But  the  doctor,  who  had 
not  the  information  which  this 
Journal  so  amply  afiords  on  this 
subject,  was  not  aware  that  what 
was  BO  printed  was  nothing  more 
than  an  Introduction  to  theUistory 
of  the  Dutch  War;  a  work  \m- 
dertaken 
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dertaken  by  Mr.  Evelyn  at  the 
expreM  comtiHMid  of  Km^  Charles 
II.,  afeid.  the  materialB^  for  which 
weVe  furnished  by  the  dfficers  of 
•Cat«.  The  completion  of  this 
wdfk,  9jfiiitr  a  considerable  pro^ 
jpress  had  been  made  in  it,  was 
put  a  Slop  to  by  the  king  himself; 
for  what  reason  does  not  appear; 
bat  perhaps  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Evelyn  was  inclined  to  tell  too 
much  of  the  truth  concerning  a 
transaction  which  it  will  be  seen 
by  his  Journal  he  utterly  repro- 
bated. His  copy  of  the  History, 
as  far  atf  he  had  proceeded,  he 

Git  into  the  hands  of  his  friend, 
r.  Pepys,  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
did  not  retutn  it;  and  giving  his 
books  and  manuscripts  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  it  was 
hoped  It  was  tfa^  preserved.  The 
editor  went  to  Cambridge  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it;  was  favoured 
widi  access  to  the  library,  and 
witli  the  most  obliging  personal 
attendance  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  For* 
tescue,  one  of  the  fellows  of  the 
eoUage;  but,  after  a  diligent 
search  for  several  hours,  it  could 
not:  be  found.  / 

**  Dr.  Campbell  understood 
*  The  Mystery  of  Jesuitism'  to 
be  a  single  volume,  but  there  were 
thi^e  published  in  different  years. 
The  translation  of  the  second  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  at  the 
express  desire  of  Lord  Clarendon 
and  his*  son,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
of  Mr.  E.  to  Lord  Combury,  dated 
9  February,  1664.  The  third  was 
translated  by  Dr.  Tonge  for  Mr« 
Evelyn. 

**  In  giving  a  list  of  Mr.  Evelyn's 
publications,  the  authors  of  the 
Biograpkia  say,  *  As  several  of 
these  treatises  were  printed  before 
tke  author's  returor  to  England, 
and  others  without  his  name,  we 
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must  depend  on  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  and  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Wood^  for  their 
being  his;  yet  there  is  no  great 
reason  to  suspect  a  mistake.' 
They  say,  *  We  know  nothing  of 
the  *  Mundus  Muliebris;  or,  the 
Ladies'  Dressing  Room  unlocked,' 
except  that  it  has  had  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  «of  our  author  s 
works,  from  which  therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  remove  it.' 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being 
the  author:  under  1685  Mr. 
Evelyn,  in  his  account  of'  his 
daughter  Mary,  says  she  '  put  in 
many  pretty  symbols  in  the 
<  Mundus  Muliebris,'  wherein  is 
an  enumeration  of  the  immense 
variety  of  the  modes  and  orna- 
ments belonging  to  the  sex: " 

''  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Combury, 
dated  9  February,  1 664,  he  speaks 
of  having  written  a  play. 

*^  The  Authors  of  the  Biograpkia 
say,  *  The  account  which  Mr. 
Boyle  received  from  Mr.  Eyelyii 
of  the  method  used  by  the  Itailians 
for  preserving  snow  in  pits,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  that  cave 
with  which  he  registered  his  dts« 
eoveries,  as  well  as  the  curiosity 
which  prompted  him  to  inquire 
into  every  tlung  worthv  of  notice, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  in  die 
countries  through  which  he  passed. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  so  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive as  the  History  of  his  Travels 
would  have  been,  appeared,  even 
to  so  indefatigable  a  person  as  he 
was,  a  task  too  laborious  for  him 
to  undertake;  for  we. should  then 
have  seen  clearly,  and  in  a  true 
light,  many  things  in  reference  to 
Itsly  which  are  now  very  in- 
distinctly and  partially  repre- 
sented ;  and  we  should  also  iiave 
met  with  much' new  matter  never 
8  touched 
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touched  before,  and  of  which  wef 
shall  now  probably  neyer  hear  ai 
all/  .  ' 

<<  What  is  thus  said  of  Mr.  Ev&- 
lyn*a  travek  is  partly  supplied  in 
ttie  following  volume,  but  not  so 
liilly  as  could  be  wished.  That 
he  made  many  observations  which 
Irill  not  be  found  here,  appears  by 
the  above  quotation  from  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  by  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  making  bread  in  France, 
which  he  communicated  to  Mr. 
Houghton,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  published  it  in  some 
papers  which  he  printed  weekly 
m  1681  and  following  years.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
had  made  many  other  observations 
not  found  in  this  Journal,  and  the 
notes  of  which  have  not  been  dis- 
covered amongst  his  papers. 

**  From  the  numerous  authors 

who  have  spoken  in  high  terms 

of  this  gentleman,  we  wiU  insert 

.  the  two  following  charactera  of 

him: 

^Mn  the  Biojgr^^iMa  Dr.  Camp- 
bell says,  '  It  is  certain  that  very 
ftw  authors  who  have  written  in 
oar  language  deserve  the  cha* 
racter  of  able  and  agreeable 
writers  so  well  as  Mr^  Evelyn, 
who,  though  he  was  acquainted 
Inth  most  sciences,  and  wrote 
upon  many  different  subjects,  yet 
Iras  very  far,  indeed  the  farthest 
of  most  men  of  his  time,  from 
heing  a  superficial  writer.  He 
had  ^nius,  he  had  taste,  he  had 
learning;  and  he  knew  how  to 
give  aU  these  a  pfoper  placp  in 
his  works,  so'asnever  to  pass  for 
a  pedant,  even  with  sudi  as  were 
least  in  love  with  literature,^  and 
to  be  justly  esteemed  a  pt>lite 
author  by  those  who  knew  ft 
best/  &      . 

"  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  (lifter- 


^i^a  Eail  of  OftoiA)f  in  Ub 
Catalogue  of  Engravers,  also  ghrea 
tlie  foUowing  admirably  dirawa 
character  of  him^  pp.  85,  86 :  '  If 
Mn  Evelyn  had  not  been  an 
artist  himself,  as  I  think  I  caa 
prove  he  was,  I  should  yet  have 
found  it  difficult  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  allotting  him  a 
[dace  among  the  arts  he  loved, 
promoted,  patroniaed;  and  it 
would  be  but  justice  to  inscribe 
his  name  with  due  panegyric  in 
these  records,  as  I  have  once  er 
twice  taken  the  liberty  to  criticise 
him ;  but  they  are  triflingblenushes 
compared  with  hb  amiable  virtues 
and  beneficence;  and  it  mav  be 
remarked,  that  the  worst  I  have 
said  of  him  is,  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  always  communicated.  It 
is  no.  unwelcome'  satire  to  say, 
(hat  a  man's  intelligence  and  phi* 
losophy  is  inexhaustible.  I  mean 
not  to  write  his  life,  whidi  (may 
be  found  detailed  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  <  Scnlptura,'  m 
Collms's  <  Bax^metage/  in  the 
*  General  Dictionary,'  and  in  tte 
new  '  Biographical  Dictionary;' 
but  I  must  observe,  that  his  lUe, 
yddck  was  extended  to  86  years, 
was  a  course  of  inqou^,  study, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  bene- 
volence. The.  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  .the  minute  labours 
of  Xhe  creature,  were  all  electa 
of  his  pursuit.  He  unfolded  the 
perfection  of  the  one,  and  assisted 
the  imperfection  of  the  other.  He 
-  adored  from  examinaJaonc  was  a 
courtier  that  flattered 
informing  his  prince, 
pointing  out  what  was  worthy 
for  hhn  to  coonilenance;  and 
really  was  the  neighbour  of  the 
gospel,  for  there  was  no  man 
that  might  not  have  been  the 
better  for  him.   Whoever  penises 
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ff  list  of  Ms  works  will  subscribe 
to  my  assertion.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  ttrtt  promoters  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  the  maigent ;  and  peculiarly 
serviceable  to  the  lettered  world; 
for  besides  his  writing  and  dis- 
coveriesy  he  obtained  the  Arnn- 
dehan  marbles  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  the  Arundelian 
library  for  the  Royal  Socie^.— 
Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  his 

S raise,  that  he,  who  proposed  to 
Ir.  Boyle  the  erection  of  a  Fhi-- 
losophical  College  fot  retired  and 
speculative  persons,  had  the 
honesty  to  write  in  defence  of 
active  life  against  Sir  Geom 
Mackenzie's  Essay  on  Solitude. 
He  knew  that  retiremeiit,  in  his 
own  hands,  was  industr^,  and 
benefit  to  niankitid;  but  in  those 
of  others,  lasnness  and  iiiutiKty.\ 

**  His  son,  Mr.  John  Evelyn, 
Was  of  Trinity  Coflege,  Oxford, 
and  when  about  15  years  old  ho 
wrote  that  elegant  Greek  poem 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  *  Sylva.'  He 
translated  Rapin  on  Gardens,  in 
four  books,  ivntten  in  Latin  verse. 
His  father  annexed  the  second 
book  of 'this  to  the  second  edition 
of  bis  *  Sylva.'  He  also  trans- 
lated frbm  the  Greek  of  Phxtarch 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
printed  ia  the  fourth  volume  of 
*  Plutarch's  Lives,  by  several 
Hands;'  and  from  the  French, 
the  History  of  the  Grand  Viziers 
Mahomet  and  Achm^t  Coprogli. 
Hiere  are  several  poemis  of  his, 
of  which  some  are  printed  in 
Dryden's  MiscenaAies,  and  more 
In  Nichols's  Collection  of  Poems. 

'*  IttDecember,  1 688  ;he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 


Abitigton  by  OJ.  Sidney  and  CoU 
Berkley,  and  was  one  of  the  vo* 
lunieers  in  Lord  Lovelace's  troop, 
when  his  lordship  secured  Oxford 
for  the  prince.  In  1690  he  pur- 
chased die  place  of  chief  cleric 
of  the  treasury;  but  in  the  next 
year  he  was  by  some  means  ra^ 
moved  from  it  by  Mr.  Guy,  who 
succeeded  in  that  ofiice.  In 
August,  1692,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  revBDue 
in  Ireland,  from  whence  he  r^ 
tui^ned  to  England  in  1696,  in 
very  ill  health,  and  died  24th 
March,  1698,  in  his  father's  life- 
time. 

**  He  married  Martha,  daitghter 
and  coheir  of  Richard  Spenser^ 
Esq.  a  Turkey  merchant,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  and 
the  eldest  daughter,  Martha- 
Mary,  and  youngest  daughtei^^ 
Jane,  died  inumts.  The  survjvia^ 
daughter,£li2abeth,ma3rtied8iinott 
Harcourt,  Esq.  son  of  Itie  Lord- 
Chancellor  Harcourt.  September 
18,  1705,  the  son  John,  who  had 
succeeded  his  grandfather  at 
Wotton^  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Edward  Boscawen,  Esq.  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall;  and  by  letters 
patent,  dated  30' July,  1713,  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  inherited 
the  virtue  and  the  taste  for  lemm- 
ing, as  well  as  the  patrimony,  df 
his  ancestors,  and  lived  at  Wotton 
universally  loved  and  respected^ 
He  built  a  librarv  there,  45  feet 
long,  14  wide,  ana  as  many  high, 
for  the  reception  of  the  lai^e  aii^ 
curious  collection  of  book&r  madB 
by  his  grandfather,  father,  add 
himself,  and  where  they  now  re- 
main. He  was  a  fellow '6f  th^ 
Royal  Society,  was  long  the  first 
commissioner  of  the  customs, ' 
J5'2  and 
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,aild  died  July  15,  1763,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  ege. 
.  '<  By  his  lady,  who  died  before 
Um>  he  had  several  children,  and 
wan  succeeded  by  John  the  eldest, 
who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Boscawen, .  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth, and  died  II  June,  1767, 
in  the.  sixty  first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  green  cloth 
to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  the  present  king,  to  this 
king  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
after  he  came  to  the  crown.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Hel- 
ston  ifk  several  parliaments,  and 
to  the  time  of  bis  death.  He  had 
only  one  son,  Frederick,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estate,  and 
lliree  daughters.  Of  the  daughters, 
two  died  unmarried;  the  third, 
Augusta,  married  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Jen^n,  rector  of  Wotton 
^sA  Abinger,  but  she  died  without 
issAle.  Sir  Frederick  was  in  the 
aimy  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
and  was   in  EJiiof$  light    Aone 


when  that  regiment  so  highly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Minden,  in  Grer* 
many,  in  1759.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Turton,  Esq. 
of  Staffordshire,  and,  dying  with- 
out issue  in  1812,  he  left  bis 
estates  to  his  lady.  She  lived  at 
Wotton,  where  she  fblly  main- 
tained the  honour  and  great. re< 
spect  which  had  so  long  attended 
the  family  there.  Her  taste  for 
botan^ was  displayed  in  her  garden 
and  green-house,  where  she  had  a 
curious  collection  of  exotic,  as  well 
as  native,  shrubs  and  dowers. 
The  library  shared  her  attention; 
besides  making  additions  to'it,  she 
had  a  complete  catalogue,arranged 
by  Mr.  Upeott  of  the  London  In- 
stitution. 

"  This  lady  by  her  will  re- 
turned  the  estate  to  the  OEunily, 
devising  it  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq. 
who  descended  from  George  Eve- 
lyn, the  purchaser  of  this  estate 
in  1579. 


Fiaa  OF  London. 


"A.D.  1666.  2  Sept.  This 
fatal  night,  about  ten,  began  that 
deplorable  fire  neere  Fish  Streete 
in  London. 

*^  3. 1  had  public  prayers  at  home. 
The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner 
I  took  coach  with  my  wife  and 
spun  and  went  to  the  Bank  side  in 
Southwark,  where  we  beheld  that 
dismal  spectacle,  the  whole  citty 
in  dreadfuil  flames  neare  the  water 
side;'  all  the  houses  firom  the 
}>ridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and 
upwards  towsgrds  Cheapeside, 
ciowne  to  the  Three  Cranes,  were 
ioow  consumed:  and  so  returned 


exceedinge  astonished  what  would 
become  of  the  rest. 

"  The  fire  having  continued  all 
this  night  (if  I  may  call  that  night 
which  was  light  as  day  for  10 
miles  round  about,  after  a  dread- 
fuU  manner)  when  conspiring  with 
a  fierce  eastern  wind  in  a^  very 
drie  season;  I  wend  on  foote  to 
the  same  place,  and  saw  y«  whole 
south  part  of  y^  citty  burning 
from  Cheapeside  to  v«  Thames, 
and  aU  alone  Comehill  (for  it 
likewise  kindfd  hack  against  y* 
wind  as  well  as  forward),  Tower 
Streete,  Fen-church  Streete,  Gra- 
cious 
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ciousStreete,  and  so  alon^  to  Bai- 
nard'g  Castle,  and  was  now  taking 
hold  of  St.  Paule's  Church,  to 
which  the  scaffolds  contributed 
exceedingly.  The  conflagration 
was  so  uriiversal,  and  the  people 
so  astonished,  that  from  the  be* 
ginning,  I  know  not  by  what  de- 
spondency, or  fate,  they  hardly 
stirr'd  to  quench  it,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  heard,  or  seene  but 
crying  out  and  lamentation,  run- 
ning about  like  distracted  crea- 
tures, without  at  all  attempting  to 
save  even  their  goods;  such  a 
strange  consternation  there  was 
upon  them,  so  as  it  burned  both 
in  breadth  and  length,  the 
churches,  pnbliq  halls;  exchange, 
hospitals,  monuments,  and  orua« 
ments,  leaping  after  a^rodigious 
manner  irom  house  to  house  and 
streete  to  streete,  at  greate  dis- 
tances one  from  y*  other ;  for  y* 
heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and 
wann  weather  had  even  ignited 
the  aire  and  prepared  the  materials 
to  conceive  the  fire,  which  de- 
voured after  an  incredible  manner 
houses,  furniture,  and  every  thing. 
Here  we  saw  the  Thames  cover'd 
with  goods  Boating,  all  the  barges 
and  boates  laden  with  what  some 
had  time  and  courage  to  save,  as, 
on  y*  other,  y«  carts,  &c.  carrying 
out  to  the  fields,  which  for  many 
miles  were  strew'd  with  move* 
ables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erect- 
ing to  shelter  both  people  and 
what  goods^  they  could  get  away. 
Oh  the  miserable  and  calamitous 
spectacle!  such  as  happly  the 
world  had  not  seene  the  like  since 
the  foundation  of  it,  nor  be  out- 
don  till  the  universal  conflagration 
of  it  All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery 
aspect,  like  the  top.  (^  a  burning 
oven,  and  the  light  seene  above 
40  miles  round  about  for  many 


nights.  Ood  gi^'nt  mine  eyes  may 
never  behold  the  like,  who  now' 
saw  above  10,000  houses  all  in 
one  flame;  the  noise  and  crack- 
ing and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  y*  shrieking  of  women  and 
children,  the  hurry  of  people;  the 
fall  of  towers,  bouses  and 
churches,  was  like  an  hideous 
storme,  and  the  aire  all  about  so 
hot  and  inflam'd  that  at  the  last 
one  was  not  able  to  approch  it,  so 
that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand  still 
and  let  y*  flames  bum  op,  which 
they  did  for  neere  two  miles  in 
length  and  one  in  bredth.  The 
clowds  also  of  smoke  were  dismal! 
and^  reached  upon  computation  ' 
neer  50  miles  in  length.  Thua  I 
left  it  this  aftemoone  burning,  a 
resemblance  of  Sodomy  or  the  last 
day.  It  forcibly  call'd  to  my  mind 
that  passage — non  enim  htc  kabe* 
mus  stabilem  eivitatem :  the  ruines 
reseml>ling  the  picture  of  Troy* 
London  was,  but  is  no  more !  Thus 
I  returned. 

**  Sept.  4.  The  burning  still 
ragea,  and  it  was  now  gotten  as  . 
far  as  the  Inner  Temple ;  all  Fleet 
Streete,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate 
Hill,  Warwick,  Lane,  Newgate, 
Paules  Chaine,  Watling  Streete, 
now  flaming,  and  most  of  it  re- 
duced to  ashes;  the  stones  of 
Paules  flew  like  granados,  y* 
mealting  lead  running  downe  the 
streetes  in  a  streame,  and  the  verv 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  red- 
nesse,  so  as  na  horse- nor  man  was 
able  to  tread  on  them,  and  the 
demolition  had  stopp'd  all  the 
passages,  so  that  no  help  could 
be  appUed.  The  eastern  wind 
still  more  impetuously  driving  the 
flames  forward.  Nothing  but  y« 
almighty  power  of  God  was  able 
to  stop  them,  for  vaine  was  y*  help 
of  man. 

"  5.  It 
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**  5.  It  crossed  towards  White- 
hall ;  but  oh,  the  confusion  there 
was  then  at  Uiat  court!  It  pleas'd 
his  Ma<r  to  command  me  among 
J*  rest  to  looke  after  the  quench- 
ing of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  pre- 
serve, if  possible,  that  part  of  Hoi- 
bora  whilst  the  rest  of  the  y*  gen- 
tlemen tooke  their  several  posts, 
some  at  one  part,  some  at  another 
(for  now  they  began  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  not  till  now,  who 
hitherto  had  stood  as  men  in* 
tosicated,with  their  hands  acrosse) 
and  began  to  consider  that  no- 
thing was  likely  to  put  a  stop  but 
the  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses 
as  might  make  a  wider  gap  than 
any  had  yet  ben  made  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  pulling  them 
downe  with  engines;  this  some 
stout  seamen  proposed  early 
enough  to  have  sav'd  neare  y^ 
whole  citty,  but  this  some  tena« 
cious  and  avaritious  men,  alder- 
men, &c.  would  not  permitt,  be» 
cause  their  houses  must  have  ben 
of  the  first.  It  was  therefore  now 
eommanded  to  be  practic'd,  and 
my  conceme  being  particularly  for 
the  Hospital  of  St  Bartholomew 
neere  Smithfield,  where  I  hud 
many  wounded  and  sick  men, 
made  me  the  more  diligent  to  pro- 
mote it ;  nor  was  my  care  for  the 
Savoy  lesse;  It  now  pleas'd  God 
by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the 
indttstrie  of  y^  people,  when  almost 
all  WHS  lost,  infusmg  a  new  spirit 
into  them,  that  the  furie  of  it 
began  sensibly  to  abate  about 
noone,  so  as  it  came  no  farther 
than  y*  Temple  westward,  nor 
than  y«  entrance  of  Smithfield 
north :  but  continu'd  all  this  day 
and  night  so  impetuous  toward 
Cripple-gate  and  the  Tower  as 
made  us  all  despaire;  it  also 
brake  out  againe  in  the  Temple, 


but  the  courage  of  the  multi* 
tude  persisting,  and  many  houses 
beiuK  blown  up,  such  gaps  and 
desolatioBS  were  soone  made,  as 
with  the  former  three  days  con- 
sumption, the  bade  fire  did  not  M 
yehemenUyurge  upon  the  rest  as 
formerly.  There  was  yet  no  stand- 
ing neere  the  burning  and  slow- 
ing mines  by  neere  a  funoogs 
space. 

''  The  ooale  and  wood  wfaaifes 
and  magazmes  of  oyle,  rosin.  Sec 
did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the 
invective  which  a  litde  before  I 
had  dedicated  to  his  M^  and  pub- 
lish'd,  giving  warning  what  mi^t 
probably  be  the  issue  of  suffisnng 
those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty, 
was  look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

''  The  poore  inhabitants  were 
dispersed  about  St.  George's 
Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  .far  as 
Highgate,  and  severall  miles  in 
circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hovells, 
many  without  a  rag  or  any  ne- 
cessary utensills,  bed  or  board, 
who  from  delicatenesse,  riches, 
and  easy  accommodations  in 
stately  and  well  furnish'd  houses, 
were  now  reduc'd  to  eiLtieamest 
misery  aind  poverty. 

**  In  this*  calamitous  condition 
I  returned  with  a  sad  heart  to  my 
house,  blessing  and  adoring  the 
distinguishing  mercy  of  God  to 
me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my 
little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

"  Sept  6,  Thursday.  I  repre- 
sented to  his  Ma*^  the  case  of  the 
French  prisoners  at  war  in  my 
custodie,  and  besought  him  that 
there  might  be  still  the  same  care 
of  watching  at  all  places  con- 
tiguous to  unseised  houses.  It  is 
not  indeede  imaginable  how  ex- 
tr^rdijiary  the  vigilance  and 
activity 
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activity  of  the  king  and  the  duke 
was,  even  labouring  in  person, 
and  being  present  to  command, 
order,  rewanl,  or  encours^  work- 
men, by  which  he  showed  his 
affection  to  his  people  and  gained 
theirs.  Having  then  disposed  of 
some  under  cure  at  the  Savoy,  I 
retum'd  to  White-hall,  where  I 
din'd  at  Mr.  Offle/s,  the  groome 
porter,  who  was  my  relation. 

'^  7.  I  went  this  morning  on 
Ibote  from  White-hall  as  far  as 
London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late 
Fleete  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  by 
8t  Panics,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out 
toMoord&elds,  thence  thro' Gome- 
hill,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
dan^enng  over  heaps  of  yet 
smokii^  rubbish,  and  fTef|uently 
mistaking  frhere  I  w4s.  The 
ground  under  my  feete  so  hot, 
diat  it  even  bu^t  the  soles  of  my 
shoes.  In  the  met)in  time  his  ma- 
jesty got  to  the  Tpwer  by  water, 
to  demolish  y«  houses  about  the 
graff,  which  being  built  intirely 
about  it,  had  they  jtaken  fi^e  and 
attacked  ^e  Whit^  tower  where 
the  magazine  of  powder  lay,  wQuld 
undoubtedly  iaot  only  have  beaten 
downe  and  destroy'd  all  y"  bridge, 
but  sunke  and  tome  the  vessells 
in  y*  river,  and  rendered  y*  de- 
molition beyotid  all  expression 
for  several  mile^  about  the 
pountrey. 

"  At  my  returne  I  was  infi- 
pitely  concerned  to  find  that  goodly 
Clrarch  St.  Paules  now  a  sad 
ruine,  and  that  beautiful  portico 
(for  stracture  comparable  to  any 
^n  Europe,  as  not  long  before  re- 
paired by  the  late  king)  now  rent 
in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone 
split  sounder,  and  nothing  re->- 
mainiug  intire  but  the  inscription 
ill  the    architrave,    flihowing   by 


whom  it  was  built,  which  had 
not  one  letter  of  it  defaced.  It 
was  astonishing  to  see  what  im- 
mense stones  the  heate  had  in  a 
manner  calcin'd,  so  that  all  y«  or- 
naments, columns,  freezes,  capi- 
tals, and  projectures  of  massie 
Portland  stone  flew  off,  even  to 
y*  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of 
lead  covering  a  great  space  (no 
lesse  than6  akers  by  measure)was 
totally  mealted;  the  mines  of  the 
vaulted  roofe  falling  broke  into 
St.  Faith's,  which  being  fiU'd^th 
the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging 
to  y*  stationers,  and  carried 
thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
consumed,  burning  for  a  weeke 
following.  It  is  also  observable 
that  the  lead  over  y*  altar  at  y* 
east  end  was  untouch'd,  and 
among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  remain'd  in- 
tire. Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most 
venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  earl^  piety  in 
y«  Christian  world,  besides  neere 
100  more.  The  lead,  yronworke, 
bells,  plate,  &c.  mealted ;  the  ex- 

Suisitely  wrought  Mercers  chapell, 
lie  sumptuous  Exchange,  y*  au- 
gust fabriq  of  Christ  Church,  all 
y®  rest  of  the  companies  halls, 
splendid  buildings,  arches,  en- 
terics, all  in  dust;  the  fountaines 
dried  up  ^d  ruin'd,  whilst  the 
very  waters  remain'd  boiling ;  the 
yoragos  of  subterranean  cellars, 
weljls,  and  dungeons,  formerly 
warehouse^,  still  burning  in  stench 
and  dark  clowds  of  smoke,  so 
that  in  five  or  six  miles  traversing 
about,  I  did  not  see  one  loade  of 
timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many 
stones  but  what  were  calcin'd 
white  as  siiow.  The  pedple  who 
no!y  walk'd  about  y*  mines  ap- 
peaii'd  like  men  in  some  dismal 
desart,  ior  rather  in  some  greate 
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eitty  laid  waste  by  a  cmel  enemy; 
to  which  was  added  the  stench 
that  came  from  some  poore  crea- 
tures bodies,  beds,  and  other  com- 
bustible goods.  Sir  Tho^  Gres- 
8ham*s  statue,  tho'  fallen  from  its 
nich  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  re-: 
main'd  intire,  when  all  those  of  y* 
kings  since  y*  CQnquest  were 
broken  to  pieces ;  aUo  the  stand- 
ard in  Cornehill,  and  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's effigies,  with  some  arms  on 
Ludgate,  continued  with  but  little 
detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron 
chames  of  the  citty  streetes, 
hinges,  barrs  and  gates  of  prisons 
were  many  of  them  mealted  and 
reduced  to  cinders  by  y^  vehement 
heate.  Norwaslyetable  topasse 
through  any  of  the  narrower 
streetes,  but  kept  the  widest;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery 
vapour,  continu'd  so  intense  that 
my  hai#  was  almost  sing*d,  and 
my  feet  unsufierably^  surbated. 
The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with 
rubbish,  ncH*  could  one  have  pos- 
sibly knowne  where  he  was,  but 
byy*  mines  of  some  church  or 
hall,  that  had  some  remarkable 
tower  or  pinnacle  regaining.  I 
then  went  towards  Islington  and 
Highgate,  where  one  might  have 
scene  200,000  people  of  cdl  ranks 
amd  degrees  dispersed  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they 
could  save  from  the  fire,  deplor- 
ing their  Ipsse,  and  tho'  ready  to 
perish  for  hunger  and  destitution, 
yet  not  askmg  one  penny  for  re- 
iiefe,  which  to  me  appear'd  a 
stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet 
beheld.  His  maiesty  and  council 
indeede  tooke  all  imaginable  care 
for  their  reliefe  by  proclamation 
for  the  country  to  come  in  and  re- 
fresh them  with  provisions.  In 
y*  midst  of  all  this  calamity  and 


confusion,  there  was;  I  know  not 
how,  an  alarme  b^gun  that  the 
French  and  Dutch,  with  whom  we 
were  now  in  hostility,  were  not 
onely  landed ,  but  even  altering  the 
citty.  There  was  in  truth  some 
days  before .  greate  suspicion  of 
thpse  two  nattooH  joyning;  and 
now«  that  .they  had  ben  the  occa- 
sion of  firing  the  towne.  This  re- 
port did  so  terrific,  that  on  ^  sud- 
daine  there  was  such  an  uproare 
and  tumult  that  they  ran  drom 
their  goods,  and  taking  what  wea< 
pons  they  could  cpm^  at,  they 
could  not  be  stopp'd  mm  falling 
on  some  of  thpse  nations  whom 
they  casualy  met,  without  sense 
or  reason.  The  clamor  and  peril 
grew  so  excessive  that  it  made 
the  whole  court  amaz'd,  and  they' 
did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate 
difficulty  reduce  and  appease\  the 
people,  sending  troops  of  soldiers 
and  guards  to  cause  them  to  re* 
tire  into  y*  fields  againe,  whoe 
they  were  watch'd  all  this  night 
I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came 
home  sufficiently  weary  and 
broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a  little 
calmed,  and  the  affiight  abated, 
they  now  began  to  repaire  into 
y*  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where 
such  as  had  friends  or  opportu- 
nity got  shelter  for  the  present, 
to  which  his  M*^  proclamation 
also  invited  them. 

**  Still  y*  plague  continuing  in 
our  parish,  I  could  not  without 
danger  adventure  to  our  <;hurcb. 

''  10. 1  went  againe  to  y*  mines, 
for  it  was  now  no  longer  a  citty. 

*<  13  Sept.  I  presented  his 
MaQ^  with  a  survey  of  the  mines, 
and  a  plot  for  a  new  citty ,^with  a 
discourse  on  it:  wheiei^pon  after 
dinner  his  Ma^7  sent  for  me  into 
the  queene's  bed-chamber,  her 
Maty  and  y*  duke  onely  being 
present; 
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preftent;  they  ezamin'd  each  parti- 
cuUr,  and  discours'd  on  them  for 
neere  an  houre,  seeming  tp  be  ex* 
treamly  pleas'd  with  what  I  had 
$o  early;  thought  on.  The  queene 
was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding 
habite,  hat  and  feather,  and  horse* 
man's  coate,  gomg  to  take  the 
aire. 

**  16.  I  went  to  Greenewich 
Churcliywhere  Mr.  Plume  preached 
very  well  from  this  text :  '  See- 
ing therefore  all  these  things  must 
be  dissolved,'  &c.  taking  occasion 
from  the  late  unparalelT'd  confia-. 
gration  to  mind  us  how  we  ought 
to  walke  more  holyly  in  all  man-, 
ner  of  conversation. 

"  27.  Dined  atSirW^D'Oylie's, 
with  that  worthy,  gent  S'  John 
Holland  of  Sufiblke. 

"  10  Oct.  This  day  was  order'd. 


a  generall  fast  thvo'  Che  nation,  to 
humble  us  on  y"  late  dreadfoll 
conflagration,  added  to  the  plague 
smd  warr,  the  most  dismall  jadg« 
ments  that  could  be  inflicted,  but 
which  indeede  we  highly  deserv'd 
for  our  prodigious  ingratitude, 
burning  lusts,  dissolute  court, 
profane  and  abominable  lives, 
under  such  dispensations  of  God'ff 
continu'a  favour  in  restoring 
church,  prince^  aad  people  fnm 
our  late  intestine  calamities,  of 
which  we  were  aUggetherunmiadU 
-full,  even  to  astonishment  This 
made  me  resolve  to  go  to  our 
parish  assemblie,  where  our  Aog^ 

.  tor  preached  on  y*  19  Luke  41, 
piousty  applying  it  to  the  ocea^ 

<  sion.  After  w^^  was  a  coUectioa 
for  y""  distressed  losers  in  the  late 
fire." 


Death  of  Charles  II. 


"  A.  D.  1685, 4  Feb.  I  went  to 
I^ndon,  hearing  his  Ma^  had 
ben  the  Monday  before  (2  Feb.) 
surpriz'd  in  his  bed-chamber  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  so  that  if,  by, 
God's  providence,  Dr.  King  (that 
excellent  chirurgeon  as  well  as 
physitian)  had  not  been  accident- 
ally present  to  let  him  blood 
(having  his  lancet  in  his  pocket) 
his  Matjr  had  certainly  died  that 
moment,  which  might  have  ben 
of  direful  consequence,  there  being 
nobody  else  present  with  the  king 
save  this  doctor  and  one  more,  as 
I  am  assur'd.  k  was  a  mark  of 
the  extraordinary  dexterity^  reso- 
lution, and  presence  of  mind  in 
the  Dr,  to  let  him  bloud  in  the 
very  paroxysm,  without  staymg 
the  commg  of  other  physitians, 


which  regularly  should  have  hen 
don,  and  for  want  of  which  he 
must  have  a  regular  pardon,  as 
they  tell  me.  This  rescu'd  his 
Ma^  for  the  instant,  but  it  was 
only  a  short  reprieve.  Hie  still 
complain'd,  and  was  relapsing,, 
often  fainting,  with  sometimes 
epileptic  symptoms,  till  Wednes- 
day, for  which  he  was  cupp'd,  let 
bloud  in  both  jugulars,  had  both 
vomit  and  purges,  w'^'^^o  relieved 
him  that  on  'Riursday  hopes  of 
recovery  were  signified  m  the 
publiq Gazette, but  that  day,  about 
noone,  the  plwsitians  thought  him 
feaverish.  This  they  seem'd  glad 
of,  as  being  more  easily  allay *d 
and  methodically  dealt  with  than 
his  former  fits;  so  as  they  pre- 
scrib'd  the  famous  Jesuits  powder; 

but 
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bat  it  made  Um  worse,  and  some 
very  able  doctors  who  were  pre- 
sent did  not  think  it  a  fever,  but 
the  effect  of  his  frequent  bleeding 
and  other  sharp  operations  us'd 
by  them  about  nis  head,  so  that 
probably  the  powder  might  stop 
the  circulation,  and  renew  his 
former  fits,  which  now  made  him 
▼ery  weake.  Thus  he  pass'd 
Thursday  night  with  greate  dif- 
fiottlty,  when  complaining  of  a 
paine  in  his  side,  they  drew  12 
ounces  more  of  bloud  from  him; 
this  was  by  6  in  the  morning  on 
Friday,  and  it  gave  him  reUefe, 
but  it  did  not  continue,  for  being 
now  in  much  paine,  and  strugling 
for  breath,  he  lay  dozing,  and 
after  some  conflicts,  the  physitians 
despairing  of  him,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  at  halfe  an  houre  after 
eleven  in  the  morning,  being  the 
6  of  February,  1685,  in  the  36th 
veare  of  his  reigne,  and  54th  of 
his  age. 

**  Prayers  were  solemnly  made 
in  all  the  churches^  especialy  in 
both  y^  court  chapells,  where  the 
chaplaines  relievd  one  another 
evei^  halfe  quarter  of  an  hoiire 
from  the  time  he  be^  to  be  in 
danger  ^11  he  expir'd,  according 
to  the  forme  prescribed  in  the 
church  offices.  Thosfe  who  as- 
sist^Sfl  }iis  majest/s  devotions 
were^  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Ely,  but  more  especially  Dr.  Keii, 
the  Bp.  of  Bath  ^id  Wells.  It 
is  sayd  they  exceedingly  urg'd  tlie 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament, 
but  his  Ma^  told  them  he  would 
consider  of  it,  which  he  did  sq 
long  'till  it  was  too  late.  Others 
whisper'd  that  the  bishops  and 
lords,  except  the  Earles  of  Bath 
and  Feversham,  being  order'd  to 
withdraw  the  night  before,  Hurl- 


ston,  the  priest,  had  presumed  to 
administer  the  popish  offices.   He 

Save  his  breeches  and  keys  to  y* 
uke,  who  was  almost  continually 
kneeling  by  his  bed-side,  and  in 
t«ares.  He  also  recommended  to 
him  the  care  of  his  natural  dhil- 
dren,  aU  except  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  now  in  Holland,  aod 
in  his  displeasure.  He  intreated 
the  queene  to  pardon  him  (not 
without  cause ;)  who  a  little  before 
had  sent  a  bishop  to  excuse  her 
not  more  frequently  visiting  him, 
in  reguard  of  her  excessive  griefe, 
and  withall,  that  his  Ma<3^  would 
forgive  it  if  at  any  time  she  had 
offended  him.  He  spake  to  y« 
duke  to  be  kind  to  the  Dutchesse 
of  Cleaveland,  and  especialy 
Portsmouth,  and  that  Nelly  might 
not  starve. 

*'  Thus  died  King  Charles  H. 
of  a  vigorous  and  robust  consti- 
tution, and  in  all  appearance  pro- 
mising a  long  life.  He  was  a 
prince  of  many  virtues,  and  many 
greate  imperfections;  debonaire, 
easy  of  accesse,  not  bloudy  nor 
cruel ;  his  countenance  fierce,  his 
voice  greate,  proper  of  person, 
every  motion  became  him ;  a  lover 
of  the  sea,  and  skilfrill  in  ship- 
ping; not  affecting  other  studies, 
yet  he  had  a  laboratory,  and  knew 
of  many  empyrical  medicines,  and 
the  easier  mechanical  mathema- 
tics ;  he  lov'd  planting  and  build- 
ing, and  brought  in  a  politer  way 
of  living,  which  pass'd  to  luxury 
and  intolerable  expence.  He  haa 
a  particular  talent  in  telling  a 
story,  and  facetious  passages,  of 
which  he  had  innumerable;  this 
made  some  buffoons  and  viUous 
wretches  too  presumptuous  and 
familiar,  not  worthy  the  favour 
they  abused.  He  tooke  delight  in 
having  a  nuniber  of  little  spahiels 
\  follow 
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follow  bim  and  lie  in  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  often  suffered 
the  bitches  to  puppy  and  give 
suck,  which  renderd  it  very  of- 
fensive, and  indeede  made  the 
whole  court  nasty  and  stinking. 
He  would  dottbtlesse  have  ben  an 
excellent  prince,  had  he  ben  less 
addicted  to  women,  who  made 
him  uneasy,  and  allways  in  want 
to  supply  their  unmeosurable  pro- 
fusion, to  y^  detriment  of  many 
mdiffent  persons  wh6  had  signaly 
serr  d  both  him  and  his  father. 
He  frequently  and  easily  ohang*d 
favorites,  to  his  greate  prejudice. 
As  to  other  pnbliq  transactions 
and  unhappy  miscarriages,  'tis  not 
here  I  intend  to  number  them; 
but  certainly  never  had  king  more 
glorious  opportunities  to  have 
made  himseUe,  his  people,  and 
all  Europe  happy,  and  prevented 
innumerable  mischeifs,  had  not 
his  too  easy  nature  resigned  him 
to  be  managed  by  crany  men, 
and  some  abandoned  and  profane 
wretches  who  corrupted  his  other- 
wise sufficient  parts,  disciplined 
as  he  had  ben  by  many  afflictions 
during  his  banislunent,  which  gave 
him  much  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  men  uid  things;  but 
those  wicked  creatures  took  him 
off  from  all  application  becoming 
so  greate  a  kmg.  The  history  of 
bis  reigne  will  certainely  be  the 
most  wonderfull  for  the  variety  oi 
matter  and  accidents,  above  any 
extant  in  former  ages:  the  sad 
tra^cal  death  of  his  father,  his 
banishment  and  hardships,  his 
miraculous  restauration,  conspi- 
racies against  him,  parliaments, 
wajrs,  plagues,  fires,  comets,  revo-» 
hitions  abroad  happening  in  his 
time,  with  a  thousand  other  par- 
ticulars. He  was  ever  kind  to 
me,  and  very  gracious  upon  all 


occasions,  and  therefore  I  cannot, 
without  ingratitude,  but  deplore 
his  losse,  which  for  many  respects 
as  well  as  duty  I  do  with  all  my 
soul. 

**  His  majesty  being  dead,  the 
duke,  now  K.  James  II.  went  im- 
mediately to  council,  and  before 
entering  mto  any  businesse,  pas- 
sionately declaring  his  sorrow, 
told  their  lordships  that  since  the 
succession  had  fallen  to  him,  he 
would  endeavour  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  in  his 
clemency  and  tendemesse  to  his 
people;  that,  however  he  had  , 
ben  misrepresented  as  affiscting 
arbitrary  power,  they  should  find 
the  contrary,  for  that  the  laws  of 
England  had  made  y*  king  as 
greate  a  monarch  as  he  could  de- 
sire; that  he  would  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  government  both  in 
church  and  state,  as  by  law 
established,  its  principles  being  so 
firme  for  monarchy,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  showing  themselves  so 
good  and  loyal  subjects;  and 
&at  as  he  would  never  depart 
from  the  just  rights  and  prero- 
gatives of  y*  crown,  so  would 
he  never  invade  any  man's  pro- 
perty ;  but  as  he  had  often  adven- 
tured his  life  in  defence  of  the 
nation,  so  he  Would  still  proceede, 
and  preserve  it  in  all  its  lawful 
rights  and  liberties. 

^*This  being  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  the  lords  desir*d  it 
might  be  published,  as  containing 
matter  of  greate  satisfaction  t6  a 
jealous  people  upon  this  change, 
which  his  Ma*^  consented  to. 
Then  were  the  counsel  sworn, 
and  a  proclamation  ordered  to  be 
published,  that  all  officers  should 
continue  in  their  stations,  that 
there  might  be  no  failure  of  public 
justice,  till  his  further  pleasure 
should 
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should  be  known.  Tben  the  king 
rose,  the  lords  accompaaying  him 
to  his  bed-<:bamber,  where,  whilst 
he  repos'd  himselfe,  tired  indeede 
as  he  was  with  griefe  and  watch* 
ing,.they  retuni!d  againe  into- the 
«ouncil*chamber  to  take  order  for 
the  procimmhg  his  Ma^,  which 
(after  some  debate)  tfaey  con* 
sented  should  be  in  the  very  forme 
his  grandfather  King  James  I. 
was.,  after  y*  death  of  Queene 
Elizabeth;  as  likewise  that  the 
lords,  .&c.  should  proceede  in 
their  ooaches  thro'  the  citty  for 
the  more-solemnity  of  it.  Upon 
this  was  I,  and  several!  other 
gentlemen  waiting  in  the  privy- 
gallerie,  admitted  into  y*  council* 
chamber  to  be  witnesse  of  w^at 
was  re&olv*d  on*  Thence  with  the 
lords,  the  lord  marshall  and 
heraiilds,  and  other  crowne  of- 
ficers beine  ready,  we  first  went 
to  White-hall-gate,  where  the 
lords  stood  on  foote  bare-headed, 
whilst  the  herauld  proclaimed  his 
majesty's  title  to  the  imperial 
crowne  and  succession  according 
to  y«  forme,  the  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  having  first  sounded 
3  times,  which  ended  with  the 
people's  acclamations.  Then  a 
n^rauld  call'd  the  lords'  coaches 
according  to  rank,  myselfe  accom- 
panying the  solemnity  in  my  Lord 
Comwallis's  coach,  first  to  Temple 
Barr,  where  the  lord  maior  and 
his  brethren  met  us  on  horseback, 
in  all  theire  formalities,  and  pro- 
claimed the  king;  hence  to  the 
Exchange  in  Cornhill,  and  so  we 
retum'd  in  the  order  we  set  forHi. 
Being  come  to  White-hall,  we  all 
went  and  kiss'd  the  king  and 
queenes .  hands.  He  had  hhn  on 
v«  bedj  but  was  now  risen  and  in 
his  undressed  The  queene  was 
in  bed  in  her  apartment,  but  put 


forth  her  hand,  seeming  to  be 
much  afflicted,  as  I  believe  she 
was,  having  deported  herselfe  so 
decently  opon.  all  occasions  since 
she  came  into  England,,  which 
made  her  universally  belov'd. 

''  Thus  concluded  this  sad  and 
not  joyfull  day.  , 

*'  I  can  never  forget  the  inex- 
.pressible  luxury  and  prophane- 
nesse,  gaming  and  all  dissolute- 
ness, and  as  it  were  total  forget* 
fullnesse  of  God  (it  being  Sunday 
evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight 
I  was  witnesse  of,  the  king  sitting 
and  toying  with  his  concubines, 
Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Ma- 
zarine, &c.  a .  French  boy  singing 
love  songs,  in  that  glorious  gal« 
lery,  whilst  about  20  of  the  greate 
courtiers  and  other  dissolute  ipet^ 
sons  were  at  basset  round  a  large 
table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2000  in 
gold  before  them,  upon  which  two 
gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made 
reflexions  with  astonishment.  Six 
days  after  was  all  in  the  dust! 

**  It  was  enjoyn'd  that  those 
who  put  on  mourning  should  wear 
it  as  for  a  father,  in  y«  most  so- 
lemn manner. 

.  *'  2  Oct.  Having  a  letter  sent 
me  by  Mr.Pepys  with  this  ex- 
pression at  the  foote  of  it,  *  I  have 
something  to  show  you  that  I  may 
not  have  another  time,'  and  that  I 
would  not  faile  to  dine  with  him, 
I  accordingly  went.  After  dinner 
he  had  me  and  Mr.  Houblon  (a 
rich  and .  considerable  merchaniy 
whose  father  had  fled  out  of  Flan- 
ders on  the  persecution  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva)  into  a  private 
roome,  and  told  us  that  hmg 
lately  alone  with  his  Ma<r,  ana 
vpon  some  occasion  of  speaking 
concerning  my  late  Lord  Ar)ing< 
ton  dying  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
had.  all  along  seera'd  ,to  profess 
lumselfe 
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hifoselfe  a  Prcrtestnat,  taken  jail 
the  tests,  Sic,  till  the  day  (I  think) 
of  his  death,  his  Ma^  sayd  that  as 
to  his  inclinations  he  had  known 
him  lon^  wavering,  but  from  feare 
of  looseing  his  places  he  did  not 
think  it    convenient    to  declare 
himself.     There    are,    says    the 
king,  those  <^ho  believe  the  church 
of  Rome  gives  dispensations  for 
going  to  church,  and  many  like 
things,  but  that  is  not  so ;  for  if 
that  might  have  ben  had,  he  him- 
telfe  had  most  reason  to  make- 
use  of  it.     Indfcdcy  he  said,  as  to 
same  matrimonial  cases^   there  are 
now    and    then    dupensations,  but 
hardly  in  any  cases  else.     This 
fEuniliar  discourse  encourag*d  Mr. 
Pepys  to  beg  of  his  Ma*',  if  he 
might  ask  it  without  offence,  and 
for  that  his  Ma*'  could  not  but  ob- 
serve how  itwaswhisper'd  among 
many,  whether  his  lat^  Ma^^  had 
ben  reconcird   to  y*  church  of 
Rome;   he   againe    humbly  be- 
sought his   IVfa*'  to  pardon  his 
presumption    if  he  had  touch'd 
upon  a  thing  which  did  not  befit 
him  to  looke  into :  the  king  inge« 
nuously  told  him  that  he  both  was 
and  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
that  he  had  not  long  since  declared 
it  was  upon  some  politic  and  state 
reasons,  best  known  to  himselfe, 
(meaning  the  king  his  brother) 
but  that  he  was  of  that  persua- 
sioa:  he  bid  him  follow  him  into 
his  closet,  where  opening  a  cabi- 
net, he  showed  him  two  papers, 
containing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
sheete,  on  both  aides  written,  in 
the  late  kbg's  owne  hand,  se- 
verall.  arguments  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, charring  her  with  heresy, 
novelty  and  y*  fanaticism  of  other 
Protestants,    the    chief  whereof 
was,  as  I  remember,  our  refusing 


to  aoknowledge  the  primacy  aad 
infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
how  impossible  it  was  that  so 
many  age?  should  never  dispute 
ijb,  till  of  late ;  how  unlikely  our 
Saviour  would  leave  his  church 
without  a  visible  head  and  guide 
to  resort  to,  during  his  absence ; 
with  the  like  usual  topics ;  so  well 
penn'd  as  to  the,  discourse  as  did 
by  no  means  seeme  to  me  to  have 
ben  put  together  by  the  late  king, 
yet  written  all  witli  his  owne  hand, 
blotted^  and  interlin'd,  so  as,  if 
indeede  it  was  not  given  him  by 
some  priest,  they  might  be  such 
arguments  and  reasons  as  had 
been  inculcated  from  time  to  time, 
and  here  recollected ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  showing  his  looking  on 
the  Protestant  religion  (and  by 
name  the  church  of  England)  to 
be  without  foundation,  and  conse- 
quently false  and  unsafe.  When 
his  Ma^  had  shown  him  these  ori- 
ginals, he  was  pleas*d  to  lend  him 
the  copies  of  those  two  papers, 
attested  at  the  bottome  in  4  or  5 
lines,  under  his  owne  hand. 

**  These  were  the  papers  I  saw 
and  read.  This  nice  and  curious 
passage  I  thought  fit  to  set  dow.ne. 
Tho'  all  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions were  altogether  weake,  and 
have  a  thousand  times  ben  an- 
swer'd  by  ofir  divines;  they  are 
such  as  their  priests  insinuate 
among  their  proselites;  as  if 
nothing  were  catholiq  but  the 
church  of  Rome }  no  salvation  out 
of  that  ;.no  reformation  sufferable} 
bottoming  all  their  errors  on  St, 
Pet^r  s  successors'  unerrable  die* 
tatorship,  but  proving  nothing 
with  any  reason,  or  taking  notice 
of  any  objjection  which  oould  be 
made  against  it.  Here  all  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  upon  it^ 
resolution  and  preference  implied. 

I  was 
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I  was  heartily  sorry  to  see  all 
this,  tho'  it  was  no  ouier  than  was 
to  be  suspected,  by  his  late  Ma^ 
too  greate  indifference,  neglect, 
and  course  of  hfe,  that  he  had 
been  perverted,  and  for  secular 
respects  onely  professed  to  be  of 
another  beliefe,  and  thereby  giving 
greate  advantage  to  our  advert 
saries,  both  the  court  and  gene- 
raly  the  youth  and  greats  persons 
of  the  nation  becoming  dissolute 
and  highly  profane.  God  was  in- 
censed to  make  his  reign  very 
troublesome  and  unprosperous, 
bywarrs,  plagues,  fires,  losse  of 
reputation  by  an  universal  neglect 
of  the  publique  for  the  love  of  a 
voluptuous  and  sensual  life,  w^ 
a  vicious  court  had  brought  into 
credit.  I  think  of  it  with  sorrow 
and  pity  when  I  consider  of  how 
good  and  debonaire  a  nature  that 
unhappy  prince  was,  what  oppor- 
tunities he  had  to  have  madehim- 
selfe  the  most  renown'd  king  that 
ever  swa/d  the  British  scepter, 
had  he  ben  firm  to  that  church 
for  w***  his  martyred  and  blessed 
ikther  suffered;  and  had  he  ben 
gratefhll  to  Almighty  God,  who 
so  miraculously  restor'd  him,  with 
so  excellent  a  religion;  had  he 
endeavoured  to  owne  and  propa- 
gate it  as  he  shouki  have  don,  not 
Onely  for  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom, but  of  all  the  reformed 
churches  in  Christendom,  noW 
weaken'd  and  neere  ruin*d  thro* 
our  reinissnesse,  and  suffering 
them  to  be  suplanted,  persecuted 
anddestroyM,  as  in  ^France,  which 
we  tooke  no' notice  of.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  time  wHl  show, 
and  I  wish  it  may  proceed  no  fur- 
ther.   The  emissaries  and  instru- 


ments of  the  chtfirch  of  Rome  will 
never  rest  till  they  have  crushed 
the  church  of  England,  as  know- 
ing that  alone  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  them,  and  that  they  cdn  never 
answer  her  fairly,  but  lie  abun- 
dandy  open  to  the  irresistable 
force  of  her  arguments,  antiquity 
and  purity  of  her  doctrine,  so  that 
albeit  it  may  move  God,  for  the 
punishment  of  a  nation  so  un- 
worthy, to  eclipse  againe  the  pro- 
fession of  her  here,  and  daiknesse 
and  superstition  prevaile,  I  am 
most  confident  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  will  never  be 
extinguished,  but  remaine  visible, 
if  not  eminent,  to  y*  consumma* 
tion  of  the  world.  I  have  innu- 
iherable  reasons  that  confirm  me 
in  this  opinion,  which  I  forbear  to 
mention  here. 

*^  In  the  mean  time  as  to  the 
discourse  of  his  Ma^  with  Bin 
Pepys,  and  those  papers,  as  I  do 
exceedingly  prefer  his  majesty's 
free  and  ingenuous  profession  of 
what  his  own  religion  is,  beyond 
concealment  upon  any  politic  ac- 
counts, so  I  tliinke  him  of  a  most 
sincere  and  honest  nature,  one  on 
whose  word  one  may  relie,  and 
that  he  makes  a  conscience  of 
what  he  promises,  to  performe  it. 
In  tills  coofidetice  I  hope  that  the 
church  of  England  may  yet  sub- 
sist, and  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  open  his  eyes  and  tome  his 
heart  (for  that  is  peculiarly  in  the 
Lord's  h^nds)  to  flourish  suso.  Iti 
all  events  whatever  do  l>ecome 'of 
the  church  of  England,  it  is  cdr- 
tamely,  of  all  the  Christian  pro- 
fessions on  the  earth,  the.  most 
f)rimitivey  apostolical  and  bxcel- 
ent.** 
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Character  of  Sir  William  Pettt. 


"A.D.1675,  Mar.  22.  Supp'd 
at  S'  William  Petty's  witt  the  Bp. 
of  Salisbury  and  divers  honorable 
persons.  We  had  a  noble  enter- 
tainment in  a  house  gloriously 
furnished;  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  it  were  extraordinary  per- 
sons. S'  W  was  the  sonn  of  a 
meane  man  some  where  in  Sus- 
seXy  and  sent  from  schole  to  Oxon, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  but 
was  most  eminent  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics:  proceeded  D' 
of  physick,  and  was  grown  fa- 
mouSy  as  for  his  learning  so  for 
his  recovering  a  poor  wench  that 
had  'been  hanged  for  felony ;  and 
her  body  having  been  begged  (as 
the  costome  is)  for  the  anatomie 
lecture,  he  bled  her,  put  her  to 
bed  to  a  warm  woman,  and  with 
spirits  and  other  meanes  restor  d 
her  to  life.  The  young  scholars 
joyn'd  and  made  her  a  little  por- 
tion, and  married  her  to  a  man 
who  had  severall  children  by  her, 
ahe  living  15  yeares  after,  as  I 
have  been  assur'd,  S^  W**  came 
from  Oxoh,  to  be  tutor  to  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  s  thence,  when  the 
rebells  were  dividing '  their  con- 
quests in  Ireland^  he  was  employed 
by  them  to  measure  and  set  out 
the  land,  which  he  did  on  an  easy 
contract,  so  much  per  acre.  This 
he  effected  so  exactly,  that  it  not 
only  fumish'd  him  with  a  ereate 
sum  of  money,  but  enabled  him 
to  purchase  an  estate  worth  4000/. 
a  yeare.  He  afterwards  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Hardresse 
Waller ;  she  was  an  extraordinary 
witt  as  well  as  beauty,  and  a  pru- 
dent woman. 


''  S'  William,  amongst  other  in- 
ventions, was  author  of  the  double- 
bottom'd  ship,  w*'*'  tho'  it  perish'd, 
and  he  was  censur  d  for  rashnesse, 
being  lost  in  the  \)Ky  of  Biscay  in 
a  storme  when,  I  tmnk,  15  other 
vessels  miscarried.  The  vessell 
was  flat-bottom*d,  of  exceeding, 
use  to  put  into  shallow  ports,  and 
ride  over  small  depths  of  water. 
It  consisted  of  2  aistinct  keeles 
crampt  together  with  huge  tim- 
bers, &c.  so  as  that  a  violent 
streame  ran  betweene ;  it  bare  a 
monstrous  broad  saile,  and  he 
still  persists  that  it  is  practicable 
and  of  exceeding  use ;  and  he  has 
often  told  me  he  would  adventure 
himselfe  in  such  another,  could  he 
procure  sailors,  and  his  Ma^  per- 
mission to  make  a  second  experi- 
ment, which  name  the  king  gave 
it  at  the  launching. 

"  The  map  of  Ireland  made  by 
Sir  William  Fetty  is  believ'd  to  be 
the  most  exact  &at  ever  yet  was 
made  of  any  country.  He  did 
promise  to  publish  it ;  and  I  am 
told  it  has  cost  him  neare  1000/.. 
to  have  it  edgrav'd  at  Amster-^ 
dam.  There  is  not  a  better  La- 
tine  poet  living  when  he  gives 
himselfe  that  diversion ;  nor  is  his 
excellence  less  in  council  and 
prudent  matters  of  state ;  but  he 
18  so  exceeding  nice  in  sifting  and 
examining  all  possible  contingen- 
cies, that  he  adventures  at  nothing 
which  is  not  demonstration.  There 
were  not  in  y*  whole  world  his 
equal  for  a  superintendantof  ma^ 
,  nufacture  and  improvement  of 
trade,  or  to  govern  a  plantation. 
If  I  were  a  prince,  I  should  make 
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him  my  second  counsellor  at  least. 
There  is  nothing  difficult  to  him. 
He    is    besides   courageous,   on 
which  account  I  cannot  bnt  note 
a  true  storie  of  him,  that  when  S' 
Aleyn  Brodrick.  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge  upon  a    difference  'twixt 
them  in  Ireland,  S^  William,  tho' 
exceedingly    purblind,   accepted 
the  challenge,  and  it  being  his 
part  to  propound  the  weapon,  de- 
sir'd  his  antagonist  to  meete  him 
with  a  hatchet  or  axe  in  a  dark 
cellar,  which  the  other  of  course 
refused.     Sir  William  was, '  with 
all  this,  facetious  and  of  easy 
conversation,  friendly  and  cour- 
teous, and  had  such  a  faculty  of 
imitating  others,   that  he  would 
take  a  text  and  preach,  now  like 
a  grave  orthodox  divine,  then  fall- 
ing into  the    presbyterian  way, 
then  to  the  phanaticai,  the  quaker, 
the  monk  and  frier,  the  popish 
priest,  with  such  admirable  action, 
and  alteration  of  voice  and  tone, 
aa  it  was  not  possible  to  abstain 
from    wonder,    and   one    would 
sweare  to  heare  severall  persons, 
or  forbear  to  think   he  was  not 
in  good  earnest  an  enthusiast  and 
almost  beside  himselfe ;  then  he 
would  fall  out  of  it  into  a  serious 
discourse ;  but  it  was  very  rarely 
he  would  be  prevaiFd  on  to  oblige 
the  company  with  this  faculty, 
and  ^at  only  amongst  most  inti- 
mate friends.     My  Lord  Duke  of 
Ormond  once  obtained  it  of  him, 
and.  was  almost  ravish'd  with  ad- 
qiiration;  but  by.  and  by  he  fell 
upon  a  serious  reprimand  of  the 
faults  and  miscarris^s  of  some 
princes  and  governors,  which  tho' 
he  nam'd  none,  did  so  sensibly 
touch  the  duke,  who  was  then 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  he  be- 


gan to  be  very  uneasy,  and  wish'd 
the  spirit  layM  which  he  had 
rais*d,  for  he  was  neither  able  to 
endure  such  tnithes,  nor  could  he 
but  be  delighted.  At  last  he 
mealted  his  discourse  to  a  ridi- 
culous subject,  and  came  down 
from  the  joynt  stoole  on  which  he 
had  stood;  but  my  lord  would 
not  have  him  preach  any  more. 
He  never  could  get  favour  at 
court,  because  he  outwitted  all 
the  projectors  that  came  neere 
him.  Having  never  known  such 
another  genius,  I  cannot  but  men- 
tion these  particulars  amongst  a 
multitude  of  others  which  I  could  . 
produce.  When  I  who  knew  him 
m  mean  circumstances  have  ben 
in  his  splendid  palace,  he  would 
himselfe  be  in  admiration  how  he 
ariVd  at  it ;  nor  was  it  his  value 
or  inclination  for  splendid  furni- 
ture and  the  curiosities  of  the 
age,  but  his  elegant  lady  could 
endure  nothing  meane,  or  that 
was  not  magnificent.  He  was 
very  negligent  himselfe,  and  rather 
so  of  his  person,  and  of  a  philo- 
sophic temper.  *  What  a  to-do 
is  here  I'  would  he  say,  •*!  can 
lie  in  straw  with  as  much  satis* 
faction/ 

**  He  is  author  of  the  ingenious 
deductions  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, which  go  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Graunt ;  also  of  that  use- 
ful discourse  of  the  manufacture 
of  wool,  and  several'  others  in  the 
register  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  also  author  of  that  paraphrase 
on  the  104th  Psalm  in  Latin 
verse,  which  goes  about  in  MS. 
and  is  inimitable.  In  a  word» 
there  is  nothing  impenetrable  to 
him." 
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Account  of  M&.  Robert  Boyx.b. 


^•ToMr.  Wottoh. 

**  I  most  heartily  beg  y'  pardon 
for  detaining  your  b<x)ks  'SO  un- 
reasonably long  after  t  had  read 
them,  which  1  did  with  greate 
satisfaction,  espectaly  the  Life  of 
Descartes.  The  truth  is,  I  had 
some  hopes  of  seeing  you  here 
againe,  for  methought  (or  at  least 
1  flatter'd  myselfe  with  it),  you^ 
said  at  parting  you  would  do  us 
that  favour  before  my  going  to 
London,  whither  I  am,  God  will- 
ing, setting  out  tomorrow  or  next 
day  for  sontc  time;  not  without 
regret,  unlesse  I  ^'ecdve  y  co'- 
mands,  ifl  may  be  any  ways  ser- 
viceable to  you,  in  order  to  that 
noble  undertaking  you>lately  men- 
tioDiM  to  me,  I  meane  your  gene- 
rous offer  &  inclination  to  write 
•the  Life  of  our  late  illustrious  phi- 
losopher Mr.  Boyle,  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  gentleman  of 
that  singular  worth  St  vertue.  I 
am  sure  if  you  persist  in  that  de- 
signe,  England  -shall  never  envy 
France,  or  neede  a  Gassendus  or 
a  Baillet  to  perpetuate  &  transmit 
the  memory  of  one  not  onely 
^ualingbut  in  many  things  trans- 
eending  either  of  those  excellent 
^  indeede  extraordinary  persons, 
whom  their  pens  have  render'd 
im'ortal.  I  wish  myselfe  was  fur- 
nished to  afford  you  any  con- 
«iderable  ^upplys  (as  you  desir'd) 
after  my  so  long  ttbquaintance 
'With  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  honor'd 
me  with  his  particular  esteeme, 
now  very  neere  fourtyyeares;  as  I 
might  have  don,  by  more  duly 
tsultivatwg  frequent  opportunities 
be  was  pleased  to  allow  me.  But 
«o  it  is,  that  his  life  ds  virtues 
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have  ben  so  conspicuous,  as  youli 
neede  no  other  4ight  to  direct  you, 
or  subject  matter  to  Work  on,  than 
what  is  so  universally  khowne, 
and  by  what  he  has  don  Ss  pub- 
lish*d  in  his  books.  You  may 
perhaps  neede  some  particulars 
lis  to  his  birth,  family,  education, 
&  other  lesse  necessarie  circum- 
stances for  introduction;  and  such 
other  passages  of  his  life  as  are 
not  so  distinctly  Icnowne  but  by 
his  owne  relations.  In  this  if  I 
can  serve  you,  I  shall  do  it  with 
greate  readinesse,  &  I  hope  sue* 
cesse;  having  some  pretence  by 
my  wife,  in  whose  grandfather^s 
house  (which  is  now  mine  at 
Deptfoi'd)  the  father  of  this  gentle- 
man was  so  conversant^  that  con- 
tracting an  affinity  there,  he  left 
his  (then)  eldest  son  with  him 
whilst  himself  went  into  Ireland, 
whoin  his  absence  dying,lie8 buried 
in  our  parish  churcn,  uflder  a  re- 
markable monument.  I  mention 
this  because  my  wife's  relation  to 
that  family  giving  me  accesse  to 
divers  of  his  neerest  kindred;  the 
Countesse  Dowager  of  Clancartie 
(living  now  in  an  house  of  my  son's 
in  Dover  streete)  and  y'  Countess 
of  Thanet,  both  his  nieces,  will  I 
question  not  be  able  to  informe  me 
what  they  cannot  but  know  of 
those  &  other  circumstances  of 
their  uncle,  which  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  your  notice ;  especialy 
my  Lady  Thanet,  who  is  a  greate 
viriuosa,  and  uses  to  speake  much 
of  her  uncle.  You  know  she  lives 
in  one  of  my  L'  of  Nottingham's 
houses  at  St  James's,  and  there- 
fore will  neede  no  introductor 
there. '  I  will  waite  upon  my  Lord 
Burlington  if  there  be  occasion, 
^  provide4 
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provided  in  the  meane  time  (and 
after  all  this  officiousneas  of  mine) 
it  be  not  the  proffer  of  averj  use- 
lesse  aenrice;  since  my  Lord 
BbhP  of  Salisbury,  who  made  ua 
expectwhathe  is  now  devolving  on 
jfou,  cannot  but  be  fully  instructed 
m  aU  particulars. 

'^  It  is  now,  as  I  said*  ahnOst 
fonrty  years  since  first  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  witb 
Mr.  Boyle;  both  of  us  newly  re- 
turned from  abroad,  tho'  I  know  not 
how^  never  meeting  there.  Whether 
he  traveird  more  in  France  than 
Italy,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  had  so 
nniversal  an  eslieeme  in  forrain 
parts,  that  not  any  stranger  of 
note  or  quality,  learn'd  or  curious, 
cbmine  into  England,  but  us*d  to 
vbite  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  satisfaction  imaginable. 
-  ''  Now  as  he  had  an  early  in- 
clination to  learning  (so  enpecialy 
to  that  part  of  philosophy  he  so 
hapily  succeeded  in),  he  often 
honcMrVl  Oxford,  and  those  gentle* 
men  there,  with  his  company,  who 
more  peculiarly  applied  them- 
selves to  the  exammation  of  the 
so  long  domineering  methods  Sc 
jargon  of  the  scholes.  You  have 
the  names  of  this  learned  ^'tm^o, 
most  of  them  since  deservedly 
dignified  in  that  elegant  history 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  must 
ever  owne  its  rise  from  that  as- 
sembly, as  dos  the  preservation 
of  that  fkmous  University  from 
the  phanatic  rage  &. avarice  of 
those  melancholy  times.  These, 
with  some  others  (whereof  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  Ld.  Viscount  Bronncker, 
S'  Kobert  Morray,  were  the  most 
active)  spirited  with  the  same 
zeale,  and  under  a  more  propitious 
influence,  were  y' persons  to  whom 
the  world  stands  obliged  for  the 
promoting  of  that  gieneTous  and 


real  knowledge,  which  gave  the 
ferment  that  hi^  ever  since  ob- 
tain'd,  and  surmounted  all  those 
many  discouragements  which  it  at 
first  incountei^d.  But  by  no  man 
more  have  the  territories  of  the 
most  usefuU  philosophy  ben  in- 
larg'd,  than  by  our  karo^  to  whom 
there  are  many  trophys  due.  And 
accordingly  his  fieuoie  was  qipddy 
spread,  not  onely  among  us  here 
in  England,  but  thro*  all  the 
learned  world  besides.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  he  had  a  mer> 
vailous  sagacity  in.  finding  out 
many  usefull  and  noble  experi- 
ments. Never  did  stubborn  matter 
come  under  his  inquisition  but  he 
extorted  a  confession  of  all  that 
lay  in  her  most  intimate  recesses ; 
and  what  he  discovered  he  as 
faithfully  registered,  and  frankly 
communicated;  in  this,  exceeding 
my  L^  Verulam,  who  (tho*  never 
to  be  mentioned  without  honor  and 
admiration)  was  us'd  to  tell  all  that 
came  to  hand  without  much  ex- 
amination. His  was  probability ; 
Mr,  Boyle  suspicion  of  successe. 
S',  you  will  here  find  ample  field, 
and  infinitely  gratifie  the  ciuious 
with  a  glorious  and  fresh  survey 
of  the  progresse  he  has  made  is 
these  discoveries.  Freed  from 
those  incumbrances  which  now  & 
then  render  the  way  a  little  te- 
dious, *tis  aboundantly  recom- 
pensing the  pursuite;  especially 
those  noble  atcbievements  of  his, 
made  in  the  spring  and  weight  of 
the  two  most  necessary  elements 
of  life,  afr  &  nvr/er,  ttid  their 
effects.  The  origin  of  formes, 
qualities,  and  principles  of  matter: 
histories  of  cold,  light,  colours, 
gems,  efiluvias,  Sc  other  his  works 
so  firmely  established  on  experi- 
ments, poIychrestSy&  of  universal 
use  to  real. philosophy;,  besides 
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QthM*  beneficial  inTentira»  peeii^ 
liariy  his;  such  as  the  dulcifying 
sea-water  with  tha,t  ease  &  plenty, 
together  with  many  medicinal  re- 
medysy  cautions,  directions,  cu- 
riosities &  arcana,  wUch  owe 
their  birth  or  illustFation  to  his 
indefatigable  recherches.  He 
brought  the  phosphorus  &  ante- 
luca  to  the  clearest  light  that  ever 
any  did,  after  innumerable  at- 
tempts. It  were  needlesse  to  in- 
sist on  particulars  to  one  who 
knows  them  better  than  my  aelfe. 
You  win  not,  however,  omitt  those 
many  other  treatises  relatii^  to 
religion,  which  indeede  runs  Uiro' 
all  his  writings  .^pon  occasion, 
and  shew  how  unjustly  that  asper- 
sion has  ben  cast  on  philosophy, 
that  it  disposes  men  to  Atheisme. 
Neither  did  his  severer  stedys  yet 
aoure  his  conversation  in  the  feast. 
He  was  the  furthest  from  it  in  jtKe 
world,  and  I  question  whether  ev^ 
any  man  has  prodjac*d  more  ex|>eri- 
inents  to  establish  his  cipinions 
without  dogmata^ung.  He  was  a 
Cm^pusculanan  without  Epicurus ; 
a  gfsaiAje  and  happy  analyzirar,  ad- 
dicted to  no  particular  sect,  but 
as,  became  a  generous  &;  free  phi- 
losopher^ preferring,  truth  above 
all;  m  a  word,  a  i^rson  of  that 
singular  cand(Mr  and  worth,  that 
to  dnaw  a  ji»t  character  of  him, 
ooe  must  Tun  thro*  all  the  vertues, 
as. well,  as  thro'  all  the  sciences. 
And  tho'  he  tooke  the  greatest 
care  lmagtDtd>le  to.  conceak  the 
most  iUustriovA  of  .'em,  his  chari- 
ties Sc  the  many  good  works  he 
eontiniialy  did  could  not  be  bid. 
It  is  w|sll.  known  bW  large  his 
bounty  wfMt.  upon  all  occasions  :t— 
witness  the  Irish,  Indian,  Lithua- 
nian Bibles,  to  the  trajnslatiens^ 
printing  &  publishing  of  which  he 


layd  oui.considerabIesumms;  the 
Catechisme,  &  Principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  I  think  ha 
caus'd  to  be  put  into  Tiurkish,  & 
dispers'd  among  those  infidels. ' 
And  here  you  will  take  notice  of 
the  Lecture  he  has  endow'd  and 
so  seasonably  provided  for. 

**  As  to  his  rdations  (so  far  as 
I  have  heard)  his  father  Rich^ 
Boyfe  was  faber  fortune;  a  per« 
son  of  wonderfull  sagacity  in 
affaires,  dc  no  lesse  probity,  by 
which  he  compassed  a  vast  Estate 
&  greate  honors  to  his  posterior 
which  was  very  numerous,  Ss  sa 
prosperous,  as  has  given  to.  tha 
publiq  both  divines  &  philoso- 
phers, SQuldiers,  politicians,  & 
statesmen,  and  spread  its  branches 
among  the  most  illustriojas  |Lnd 
opulent  of  our  nobility.  ]VIv« 
Robert  Boyle,  bom  I  think  ui 
Ireland,  was  the  youngest,  to 
whom  y«t  he  left  a  faire  estate; 
to  Whicb  was  added  an. honorary 
pay  of  a  troop  of  horse,  if  J  misr 
take  not.  And  now,  tbo'  arnqngsit 
all  his  experitnents  he  nevermade 
that  of  the  matried  life,  yet.lfa«ve 
ben  told  he  conrted,a  be^utitiiU 
&  ingenious  daughter  of  ^Carew^ 
Earle  of'  Monmouth.;  to  which  i^ 
owifig  the  bif th  of  his  '  Seraphic 
Love,'  and  the  ^t  of  his  pn^ 
ductions..  Descartes  was  not  so 
innocenU  In  the  meane  time  be' 
was  the  most  facetious  &.  agre^ 
able  conversation,  in  the  .worl4 
among  the  ladys,  whenever  he 
happened  tobe.engag^'d.;  aadyei* 
so  very  serious,,  compoe'd  4:  oon-t 
templative  atall  Other  times )  i^o* 
far  from  isioroseseM*  ht  in4^o 
he  was  a&ble  &  civil  rtitiier  ^ 
e36oesse,  yet^withont  foroMJkyi. 

''  .As  toi  ^  opinion  in  religi^a 

matt€^$and  discipline,.!  coiild<iMf 
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bat  discover  in  bim  tbe  same  free 
tbougbts  wbicb  be  bad  of  pbilo* 
sopby;  not  in  notion  onely,  but 
strictly  as  to  practise  an  excell< 
Cbristian  and  tbe  greate  duties 
of  tbat  profession,  without  npwe, 
dispute,  or  determining;  owning 
no  master  but  tbe  Divine  Autbor 
of  it;  no  religion  but  primitive,  no 
mle  but  scripture,  no  law  but 
rigbt  reason.  For  tbe  rest, 
allways  conformable  to  tbe  pre- 

■  sent  settlement,  without  any  Aort 
of  singularity.  The  mornings, 
after  his  private  devotions,  he 
Qsualy  spent  in  philosophic  studys 
Sb  in  his  laboratory,  sometime^ 
extending  them  to  night;  but  be 
told  me  bad  ouite  given  over  read- 
ing by  candle-light,  as  injurious 
to  his  eyes.  This  was  suppl/d 
by  bis  dtnanuensU,  who  sometimes 
read  to  him,  and  wrote  out  such 
passages  as  he  noted,  atid  that  so 
often  in  loose  papers,  pack'd  up 
without  method,  as  made  him 
sometimes  to  seeke  upon  occa- 
sion, as  bimselfe  confesses  in 
divers  of  bis  works.  Olasses, 
potts,  cbymical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  books,  &  bundles  of 
papers,  (did  so  fill  &  crowd  his 
oed-chamber,  tbat  there  was  but 
last  roome  for  a  few  chaires;  so 
as  bis  whole  equipage  was  very 

/^^ilo^phical  without   formality. 

'  There  were  yet  other  roomes,  and 
a  small  library  (and  so  you  know 
had  Descartes),  as  learning  more 
from  men^  real  experiments,  &  in 
his  laboratory  (which  was  ample 
^  well  furnish'd),  than  from  books'. 
'*  I  have  said  nothing  of  his 
styjcy  whidi  those  who  are  better 
jodtta^nk  he  was  not  altogether 
to  happy  in  as  in  his  experiments. 
I  do  not  call  it  aftcted,  but  doubt- 
)aasa  not  answerable  to  tbe  rest 


of  his  greate  &  shining  parts;  and 
yet,  to  do  b:m  right,  it  was  much 
improv'd  in  bis  '*  Theodora"  dc 
later  writings. 

**  In  bis  diet  (as  in  habit)  he 
was  extreamely  temperate  & 
plaine:  nor  could  I  ever  di3cem 
in  him  the  least  passion,  transport 
or  censoriousnesse,  whatever  dis« 
course  or  the  times  suggested.. 
All  was  tranquill,  easy,  serious, 
discreete  and  profitable;  so<  as 
besides  Mr.  Hobbes,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  body,  &  admir'd 
nothing  but  bis  owne,  Francis 
Linus  excepted,  (who  yet  with 
much  civility  wrote  against  him)  I 
do  not  remember  he  had  tbe  least 
antagonist. 

'Mn  the  aflemoones  he  was 
seldom  without  company,  which 
was  sometimes  so  incom'odious 
tbat  he  now  and  then  repair*d  to  a 
private  lodging  in  another  quarter 
of  the  towne,  and  at  other  times 
(as  the  season  invited)  diverted 
him  selfe  in  tbe  country  among 
his  noble'  relations. 

*'  He  was  rather  tall  &  slender 
of  stature,  for  most  part  valetu- 
dinary, pale  &  much  emaciated : 
nor  unlike  his  picture  inGreasham 
Colledge,  which,  with  an  almost 
impudent  importunity,  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  Society,  hardly  ez« 
torted  or  rather  stolen  firom  this 
modest  gentleman  by  S'  Edmund 
King,  after  be  bad  refus'd  it  to  his 
neerest  relations. 

"  In  his  first  addresses,  being 
to  speake  or  answer,  he  did  some- 
times a  little  hesitate,  rather  than 
stam'er,  or  repeate  the  same  word; 
imputable  to  an  infirmity,  which, 
since  my  remembrance,  he  htA 
exceedindy  overcome*  This,  aa 
it  made  him  somewh^  slow  and 
deliberate,  so  after  the  first  effort 
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he  proceeded  without  the  least  in* 
terruptioD  in  his  discourse.  And 
I  impute  this  impediment  much  to 
the  frequent  atacques  of  palsys, 
contracted  I  feare  not  a  little  by 
his  often  attendance  on  chymical 
operations.  It  has  plaineiy  as- 
tonish*d  me  to  have  scene  him  so 
often  recover  when  he  has  not 
been  able  to  move,  or  bring  his 
hand  to  hra  mouth:  &  indeede 
the  contexture  of  his  body,  during 
the  best  of  his  health,  appear*d  to 
me  so  delicate,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently compar*d  him  to  a  c/trj/stal 
or  Venice  ghise;  which  tho' 
wrought  never  so  thin  and  fine, 
being  carefully  set  up,  would  out- 
last the  hardier  metals  of  daily 
use;  and  he  was  withall  as  clear 
&  candid;  not  a  blemish  or  spot 
to  tarnish  his  reputation;  &  he 
lasted  accordingly,  tho*  not  to  a 
greate,  yet  to  a  competent  age ; 
threescore  years  I  think;  &  to 
many  more  he  might,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  arriv'd,  had  not  his 
beloved  sister,  the  Lady  V.  C"* 
Ranalagh,  with  whom  he  liv'd,  a 
person  of  extraordinary  talents  & 
suitable  to  his  religious  &  philo- 
sophical temper,  dyed  before  him. 
But  it  was  then  that  he  began 
evidently  to  droope  apace;  nor 
did  he,  I  thinke,  survive  her  above 
a  fortnight.  But  of  this  last  scene 
I  can  say  little,  being  unfortunately 


absent,  &  not  knowing  of  the 
danger  'till  it  was  past  recovery. 

"  His  funeral  (at  w<=^  I  was  pre- 
sent) was  decent,  and  tho*  without 
the  least  pomp,  yet  accompanied 
with  a  greate  appearance  of  persons 
of  y°  best  &  noble  quality,  besides 
his  owne  relations. 

"  He  lies  interr*d  (nccre  his 
sister)  in*  the  chancell  of  St. 
Martin's  Church;  the  L^  BiP  of 
Salisbury  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon,  with  that  eloquence  na- 
tural to  him  on  such  &  all  other 
occasions.  The  sermon,  you 
know,  is  printed,  with  the  pane- 
gyric so  justly  due  to  his  memory. 
Whether  there  have  ben  since  any 
other  monument  erected  on  him, 
I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  material. 
His  name  (like  that  of  Joseph 
Scaliger)  were  alone  a  glorious 
epitaph. 

''  And  now,  S%  I  am  a^aine  to 
implore  y'  pardon,  for  giving  you 
this  interruption  with  things  so 
confus'dly  huddl'd  up  this  very 
aftemoone,  as  they  crowded  into 
my  thoughts.  The  subject  you 
see  is  fruitfuil,  and  almost  inex- 
haustible. Argument  fit  for  no 
man's  pen  but  Mr.  Wotton*s. 
Oblige  then  all  the  world,  and 
with  it 

•*  Wotton,  30  Mar.  1696." 


Death  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  Dauohtee  Makt. 


«•  A.D.  1685,  7  March.  My 
daughter  Mary  was  taken  with  the 
small  pox,  and  there  soon  was 
found  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 
A  very  greate  affliction  to  me: 
but  God's  holy  will  be  done. 

*M0.   She  receiv'd  the  blessed 


sacrament;  afler which* disposinf 
herselfe  to  suffer  what  God  should 
determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the 
remainder  of  her  sicknesse  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  piety, 
and  more  than  ordinary  resigna* 
tion  and  blessed  firame  of  mind. 

She 
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She  died  th6  14th,  to  our  un- 
speakable sorrow  and  affliction, 
and  not  to  ours  onely,  but  that 
of  all  who  knew  her,  who  were 
many  of  the  best  quality,  greatest 
and  most  virtuous  persons.  The 
justnesse  of  her  stature,  jper- 
son,  comelinesse  of  countenance, 
gracefulnesse  of  motion,  unaf- 
fected tho'  more  than  ordinary 
beautifull,  were  the  least  of  her  or- 
naments compared' with  those  of 
her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
'  larly  religions,  spending  a  part  of 
everytiay  in  private  devotion,read- 
ing  a^d  other  vertuous  exercises ; 
she  had  collected  and  written  out 
many  of  the  most  usefull  and 
judicious  periods  of  the  books  she 
read  in  a  kind  of  common-place, 
.as  out  of  Dr.  Hammond  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  most  of  the 
best  practical  treatises.  She  had 
read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deale  of  history  and  of  places. 
The  French  tongue  was  as  familiar 
to  her  as  English ;  she  understood 
Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a 
laudable  account  of  what  she  read 
and  observed,  to  which  assisted  a 
most  faithful  memory  and  discern- 
ment; and  she  did  make  very 
prudent  and!  dis'creete  reflexions 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of 
the  conversations  among  which 
she  had  at  any  time  ben,  which 
being  continualy  of  persons  of  the 
best  Quality,  she  tliereby  improved. 
She  nad  an  excellent  voice,  to 
which  she  plaVd  a  thorough-bass 
on  the  harpsichord,  in  both  which 
she  arived  to  that  perfection,  that 
of  the  schollars  of  those  two 
famous  masters  Signers  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo  she  was  esteem'd  the 
best;  for  the  sweetnesse  of  her 
voice  and  management  of  it  added 
siich  an  agreeablenesse  to  her 
coimtenancc,    witliout    ahv   con- 


straint or  conceme,  that  when  she 
sung,  it  was  as  charming  to  the 
eye  as  to  the  eare ;  this  I  rather 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal 
remarke,  and  for  which  so  many 
noble  and  judicious  persons  in 
musiq  desired  to  heare  her,  the 
last  being  at  Lord  Arunders  of 
Wardour  (see  p.  543).  What  shall 
I  say,  or  rather  not  say,  of  the 
cheerefuUness  and  agreeableaesse 
of  her  humour?  condescending  to 
the  meanest  servant  in  the  family, 
or  others,  she  still  kept  up  re- 
spect, without  the  least  pride* 
She  would  often  reade  to  them^ 
examine,  instruct,  and  pray  with 
them  if  they  were  sick,  so  as  she 
was  exceedingly  beloved  of  ever^ 
body.  Piety  was  so  prevalent  an 
ingredient  in  her  consdtutioii  (as 
I  may  say)  that  even  amongst 
equals  and  superiors  she  no  sooner 
became  intimately  acquainted,  but 
she  would  endeavour  to  improve 
them,  by  insinuating  something  of 
religious,  and  that  tended  to  bring 
them  to  a  love  of  devotion ;  she 
had  one  or  two  confidents  with 
whom  she  used  to  passe  whole 
dayes  in  fasting,  reading  and 
prayers,  especiaJy  before  the 
monthely  communion,  and  other 
solemn  occasions.  She  abhorr'd 
flattery,  and  tho'  she  had  abound- 
ance  of  witt,  the  raillery  was  so 
innocent  and  ingenuous  that  it 
W9.S  most  agreeable;  she  some- 
times would  see  a  play,  but  since 
the  stage  grew  licentious,  ex- 
pressed herself  weary  of  them,  and 
the  time  spent  at  the  theater  was 
an  unaccountable  vanity.  She 
never  play*d  at  cards  without  eii- 
treame  importunity  and  for  the 
company,  but  this  was  so  veiy 
seldome  that  I  cannot  number  it 
among  any  thing  she  could  name 
a  fault.,   No  one  could  read  prose 

or 
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or  Terte  better  or  with  more  judge- 
ment; and  as  she  read,  so  she 
writ,  not  only  most  correct  ortho- 
graphy, with  that  maturitie  of 
judgment  and  exactnesse  of  the 
periods,  choice  of  expressions,  and 
fiimiliarity  of  stile,  that  some  let- 
ters of  hers  have  astonish'd  me 
and  others  to  whom  she  has  Occa- 
sionally written^  She  had  a  talent 
of  rehersing  any  comical  part  or 
poeme,  as  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  free  with  was  more  pleas- 
ing than  heard  on  y^  theater :  she 
daunc'd  with  the  greatest  grace  I 
had  ever  scene,  and  so  would  her 
master  say,  who  was  Mons'  Isaac; 
but  she  seldome  shew'd  that  per- 
fection, save  in  the  gracefulhiesse 
of  her  cairiaffc,  which  was  with  an 
aire  of  spritely  modestie  not  easily 
to  be  described.  Nothing  affected, 
but  natural  and  easy  as  well  in  her 
deportment  as  in  her  discourse, 
which  was  always  material!  *  not 
trifling,  and  to  which  the  extras- 
ordinary  sweetnesse  of  her  tone, 
even  in  familiar  speaking,  was 
¥ery  charming.  Nothing  was  so 
pretty  as  her  descending  to  play 
widi  little  children,  whom  she 
would  caresse  and  humour  with 
greate  delight.  But  she  most 
afibcted  to  be  with  grave  and 
sober  men,  of  whom  she  might 
leame  something,  and  impt'ove 
heiselfe.  I  have  ben  assisted  by 
her  in  reiMliog  and  praying  by 
ine;  comprehensive  of  uocommoo 
notions,  curious  of  knowing  every 
thing  to  some  excesse,  had  I  not 
sometimes  repressed,  it«  Nothing 
was  so  delightful!  to  her  as  to  go 
into  my  study,  where  she  would 
willingly  have  spent  whole  dayes, 
for  as  I  sayd  she  had  read  abound- 
ance  of  lustory,  and  all  the  best 

Kts,    even   Terence,    Plautus, 
ner,.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all 


the  best  romances  and  moden^ 
poemes ;  she  could  compose  hap* 
pily,  and  put  in  pretty  symbols^  as 
m  d)e  Mundiu  MulieMs,  wherein 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  immense 
variety  of  the  modes  and  orna^ 
ments  belonging  to  the  sex ;  but 
all  these  are  vaine  trifles  to  the 
vhrtues  which  adorn'd  her  soule ; 
she  was  sincerely  religious,  most 
dutifuU  to  her  parents,  whom  she 
lov'd  with  an  aflection  tempered 
with  greate  esteeme,  so  as  we 
were  easy  and  free,  and  never 
were  so  well  pieas'd  as  when  she 
was  with  us,  nor  needed  we  other 
conversation ;  she  was  kind  to  her 
sisters,  and  was  still  improving 
them  by  h^r  constant  oours^  of 
piety.  Oh  deare,  sweete,  and  de* 
sireable  child,  how  shall  1  part 
with  all  this  goodness  add  virtue 
without  the  bittemesse  of  sorrow 
and  reluctancy  of  a  tender  parent! 
Thy  aflection,  duty,  and  love  to 
me  wa;»  that  of  a  friend  as  well  as 
a  child.  Nor  lesse  deare  to  thy 
mother,  whose  example  and  tender 
care  of  thee  was  unparellel'd,  nor 
was  thy  returne  to  her  lesse  con- 
spicuous; Oh*,  how  she  mourns 
thv  loss  I  how  desolate  hast  thou 
left  us  I  To  the  gr&ve  shall  we 
both  carry  thy  memory ! 

'<  God  alone  (in  whose  bosom 
thou  art  at  rest  $md  happy !)  give 
us  to  resigne  thee  and  all  our  con<f 
tentments  (for  thou  indeede  wert 
all  in  thi^  world)  to  his  blessed 
pleasure  I  Let  him  be  gloirifled  by 
our  submission,  and  give  us  grace 
to  blesse  him  for  th^  grapes  1^^ 
implanted  in  thee^  thy  virtuous 
life,  pious  and  holy  d^i^th,  which 
is  iodeede  the  onely*  comfort  of 
our  soules,  hastening  thro'  the  iur 
finite  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  be  shortly  with  thee, 
deare  childi>  Sind  with  thee. and 

those 
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those  blessed  saints  like  thee^ 
glorifye  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
to  all  eternity !  Amen ! 

"  It  was  in  the  19th  year  of  her 
age  that  this  sicknesse  bappen'd 
to  her.  Ah  accident  contributed 
to  this  disease;  she  had  an  ap- 
prehension of  it  in  particular,  and 
which  struck  her  but  two  days  be- 
fore she  came  home,  by  an  im- 
prudent gentlewoman  whom  she 
went  with  Lady  Falkland  to  visite, 
who  after  they  had  ben  a  good 
while  in  the  house,  told  them  she 
had  a  servant  sick  of  the  small 
pox  (who  indeede  died  the  next 
day);  this  my  poore  child  ac- 
knowledg'd  made  an  impression 
on  her  spirits.  There  were  foure 
gentlemen  of  quality  offering  to 
treate  with  me  about  marriage, 
and  I  freely  gave  her  her  owne 
choice,  knowing  her  discretion. 
She  showed  ereat  indifference  to 
marrying  at  afl,  for  truly,  says  she 
to  her  mother  (the  other  day), 
were  I  as8ur*d  of  your  life  and 
my  deare  father^s,  never  would  I 
part  from  you;  I  love  you  and 
this  home,  where  we  serve  God, 
above  all  things,  nor  ever  shall  I 
be  so  happy;  I  know  and  con- 
sider the  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
I  have  some  experience  of  its  va- 
nities, and  but  for  decency  more 
than  inclination,  and  that  you 
judge  it  expedient  for  me,  I  would 
not  change  ray  condition,  but 
rather  add  the  fortune  you  designe 
me  to  my  sisters,  and  keepe  up 
the  reputation  of  our  family.  This 
was  so  discreetly  and  sincerely 
utter*d  that  it  could  not  but  pro- 
ceede  from  an  extraordinary 
child,  and  one  who  lov'd  her  pa- 
rents beyond  example. 

**  At  London  she  tooke  this 
fatal  disease,  and  the  occasion  of 
ber  being  there  was  this:  my  Lord 


Viscotint  Falkland's  lady  haWiig^ 
ben  our  neighbour  (as  he  was  trea- 
surer of  the  navy),  she  tooke  so 
greate  an  affection  to  my  daugliter, 
that  when  they  went  back  in  the 
autumn  to  the  citty,  nothing  would 
satisfie  tlieir  incessant  importu-- 
nity  but  letting  her  accompany 
my  lady,  and  staying  sometime 
with  her ;  it  was  with  y*  greatest 
reluctance  I  complied.  Whilst 
she  was  there,  my  lord  being  ma- 
aical,  when  I  saw  my  lady  would 
not  part  with  her  till  Christmas, 
I  was  not  unwilling  she  should 
improve  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing of  Sign'  Pietro,'who  had  an 
admirable  way  both  of  composure 
and  teaching.  It  was  the  ead  of 
February  before  I  could  prevail 
with  my  lady  to  part  with  her; 
but  my  lord  going  into  Oxford- 
shire to  stand  for  knight  of  the 
shire  there,  she  expressed  her 
wish  to  come  home,  being  tir  d  of 
y*  vain  and  empty  conversation  of 
the  towne,  y*  theatres,  the  court, 
and  trifling  visites  w^  consum'd 
so  much  precious  time,  and  made 
her  sometimes  misse  of  that  re- 
gular course  of  piety  that  gave 
her  y*  greatest  satisfaction.  She 
was  weary  of  this  life,  and  I  think 
went  not  thrice  to  court  all  this 
time,  except  when  her  mother 
or  I  carried  her.  She  did  not 
affect  showing  herselfe,  she  knew 
y^  court  well,  and  pass*d  one  sum- 
mer in  it  at  Windsor  with  Lady 
Tuke,  one  of  the'queene's  women 
of  the  bed-chamber  (a  most  vir- 
tuous relation  of  hers) ;  she  was 
not  fond  of  that  glittering  actee, 
now  become  abominably  licen- 
tious, though  there  was  a  desigoe 
of  Lady  R^hester  and  Lady  Cla^ 
rendon  to  have  made  her  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  queene  at  soon 
as  there  was  a  vacancy.    Bat  this 
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she  did  not  set  her  heart  upon, 
nor  indeede  on  any  thing  so  much 
as  the  set  vice  of  God,  a  cpiiet  and 
regular  life,  and  how  she  might 
improve  herselfe  in  the  most  ne- 
cessary accomplishments,  and  to 
w^^  she  was  arriv'd  at  so  greate  a 
measure. 

"  This  is  y*  little  history  and 
imperfect  character  of  my  deare 
child,  whose  piety,  virtue,  and  in- 
comparable, endowments  deserve 
a  monument  more  durable  than 
brasse  and  marble..  Precious  is 
the  memorial  of  the  just.  Much 
I  could  enlarge  on  every  period 
of  this  hasty  account,  but  that  I 
ease  and  discharge  my  overcoming 
passion  for  the  present,  so  many 
things  w<»rthy  an  excellent  Christ- 
ian and  dutiful!  child  ^crowding 
upon  me«  Never  can  I  say  enough, 
oh  deare,  my  dcare  child,  whose 
memory  is  so  precious  to  me  i 

"  This  deare  child  was  bom  at 
Wotton  in  the  same  house  and 
chamber  in  which  I  first  drew  my 
breath,  my  wife  having  retir* d  to 
my  brother  there  in  the  great 
sicknesse  that  yeare  upon  the  first 
of  that  moneth,  and  neere  the  very 
houre  that  I  was  borne,  upon  the 
last;  viz,  Octobef. 

"16  March.  She  was  interred 
in  the  south-east  end  of  the  church 
at  Deptford,  neere  her  grand- 
mother and  severall  of  my  younger 
children  and  relations.  My  desire 
was  she  should  have  ben  carried 
and  layed  among  my  own  parents 
and  relations  at  Wotton,  where  I 
desire  to  be  interr'd  myselfe,  when 
God  shall  call  me  out  of  this  un- 
eertaine  transitory  life,  but  some 
circumstances  did  not  permit  it 
Our  vicar.  Dr.  Holden,  preachM 
her  funeral  sermon  on  1  Phil.  2L 
*  For  lo  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gai^e,'  upon  which  he 


made  an  apposite  discourse,  as 
those  who  heard  it. assured  me 
(for  griefe  suifer'd  me  not  to  be 
present),  concludingwith  a  modest 
recital  of  her  many  virtuea  and 
signal  piety,  so  as  to  draw  both 
teares  and  admiration  from  the 
hearers.  .  I  was  not  altogether 
unwilling  that  something  of  this 
sort  should  1;>e  spoken,  for  the 
edification  and  encouragement  of 
other  young  people. 

"  Divers  noble  persons  honoured 
her  funeral,  some  in  person,  others 
sending  their  coaches,  of  w^  there 
were  six  or  .seven  with  six  horses^ 
viz,  the  Countesse  of  Sunderland, 
Earle  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Godoh- 
phin,  S'  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  W«  Go- 
dolphin,  ViscouQt  Falkland,  and 
others.  There  were  distributed 
amongst  her  firiends  about  60 
rings. 

"Thus  liv'd,  die^,  and  wa» 
buried  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  or- 
nament of  her  sex  and  of  my  poore 
family  I  God  Almighty  of  hia  in- 
finite mercy  grant  me  the  grace 
thankfully  to  resigne  myselfe  and 
all  I  have,  or  had,  to  nis  divine 
pleasure,  and-  in  his  good  time^ 
restoring  health  and  comfort  to 
my  family:  *  teach  me  so  to  num- 
ber my  days  that  I  may  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom,'  be  prepar'd  for 
my  dissolution,  and  that  into  the 
hands  of  my  blessed  Saviour  I 
may  recommend  my  spirit !  Amen ! 

"  On  looking  into  her  closet,  it 
is  incredible  what  a  number  of 
collections  she  had  made  from 
historians,  poetes,  travellers,  &c» 
but  above  all,  devotions,  contemp- 
lations, and  resolutions  on  tliese 
contemplations,  found  under  her 
hand  in  a  booke  most  methodi- 
cally dispos'd;  prayers,  medita« 
tions.  ana  devotions  on  particular 
occasions,  with  many  pretty  letters 

to 
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to  ber  confidants ;  one  to  a  diYine 
(not  nam'd),  to  whom  she  writes 
that  he  would  be  her  ghostly 
father,  and  would  not  despise  her 
for  her  many  errors  and  the  im«- 
perfeetions  of  ber  youth,  but  beg 
of  Grod  to  ghre  her  courage  to  ac- 
quaint him  wiUi  all  her  faults,  im- 
ploring his  assistance  and  spiritual 
directions.  I  well  remember  she 
had  often  desired  me  to  recom- 
mend her  to  such  a  persoA,  but  I 
did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  as  yet, 
seeing  her  apt  to  be  scrupulous, 
and  knowing  the  great  innocency 
cmd  integrity  of  her  life. 

*^  It  is  astonishing  how  one  who 


bad  aci|uir*d  such  substantial  and 
practical  knowledge  in  ottier  oP' 
namental  parts  of  edueaticm,  espe- 
cialy  music,  both  vocal  and  m- 
strumental,  in  daunctng,  paying 
and  receiving  visites,  and  iieee»- 
sary  convefsatioiit  could  acscom* 
plish  halfe  of  what  she  has  left; 
out  as  she  never  a^eeted  play  or 
oards,  which  consume  a  warn  of 
precious  time,  so  she  was  in  con* 
tinual  exercise,  which  yet  abated 
nothing  of  her  most  agreeable 
conversation.  But  she  was  a  little 
miracle  while  siie  liv'd,.  and  so  she 
diedl" 


A&TiCLB  Ih—^Recotlectifms  ^Curran  and  some  of  his  Cmtmporann^ 
by  Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 


rpHE  Irish  character,  in  all  its 
•^  parts  and  combinations,  is  so 
singular,  that  it  must  always  be 
interesting,  and  afford  a  subject 
of  deep  meditation  to  the  philo* 
sopher.  But  more  especiadly  is 
the  mental  character  of  the  Irish 
nation  peculiar,  even  as  it  is  dis- 

1>layed  m  the  most  illiterate  and 
east  civilized  portion  of  the 
people:  the  peasantry  in  that 
country  often  display  an  origin* 
ality  and  richness  of  combination 
in  their  ideas,  a  wildness  in  their 
imagery,  and  a  shrewdness  in 
their  observations,  which  is  very 
astonishing;  and  to  this  natural 
character,  improved  in  some  de* 
gree  by  education  and  circum<- 
stances,  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  that  nation,  Sheridan,  Burke; 
and  Curran,  are  mainly  indebted 
for  their  justly  acquired  celebrity. 


Of  Irish  eloquence  iedl  these  pos- 
sessed a  large  portion;  perhaps, 
however,  the  eloquence  of  Curran, 
when  it  rose  to  its  highest  pitch, 
surpassed  in  its  power  of  creating 
a  new  world  round  those  who 
heard  it,  the  eloquence  either  of 
iSheridan  or  Burke.  But  Curran 
must  always  excite  an  interest, 
not  merely  on  account  of  his 
eloquence,  but  also  for  his  wit, 
and  more  especially  firom  his 
close  connexion  with  the  most 
moftientous  period  •  of  Irish  hi»- 
tory.  Mr.  Phillips  chiefly  ex- 
hibits his  firiend  as  a  man  of  elo- 
quence and  wit;  and,  on  the 
whole,  has  produced  «ti  interest- 
ing volume.  Most  prd)ably  we 
shall  have  occasion,  next  year,  to 
consider  Mr.  Curran,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  Ireland,  in 
noticing  his  Life,  by  his  .son. 

Early 
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*^  Called,  as  we  have  thus 
seen  him,  to  the  bar,  he  was  with«> 
out  friends,  without  connexions, 
without  fortune,  conscious  of  ta- 
lents far  above  the  mob  by  which 
he  was  elbowed,  and  cursed  with 
sensibility  which  rendered  him 
painfully  klivB  to  tjie  mortifica- 
tions he  was  fated^  to  experience. 
Those  who  have  nsen  to  profes* 
sional  eminence,  and  recollect  the 
impediments  of  such  a  commence- 
ment— the  neglect  abroad — the 
poverty  perhaps  at  home — th^ 
frowns  of  rivalry — the  fears  of 
friendship— the  sneer  at  the  first 
essay — ^the  prophecy  that  it  will 
be  the  last— discouragements  as 
to  the  preseBt<*-forebodings  as  to 
the  future — some  who  are  estab* 
lished  endeavouring  to  crush  the 
chance  of  competition,  and  some 
who  have  failed  anxious  for  the 
wretched  consolation  of  compa- 
nionship— those  who  recollect  the 
comforts  of  stich  an  apprentice- 
ship may  dul]|r  appreciate  poor 
Curran's  situation.  After  toiling 
ibr  a  very  inadequate  recompense 
at  the  sessions  of  Cork,  and  wear- 
ing, as  he  said  himself,  his  teeth 
almost  to  their  stumps,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  metfopolis,  taking 
for  his  wile  and  young  children  a 
miswable  lodging  upon  Bog  Hili, 
Terin  after  term,  without  either 
profit  or  professional  reputation, 
he  paced  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts.  Yet  even  thus  he  was 
not  altogether  undistinguished. 
If  his  podcetwas  not  heavy,  his 
heart  was  light;  he  was  young 
and'  ardent,  buoyed  up  not  less 
by  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
felt  within,  than  by  the  encoura- 


ging comparison  with  those  who 
were  successful  around  him,  and 
he  took  his  station  among  the 
crowd  of  idlers,  whom  he  amused 
with  his  wit  or  amazed  by  his  elo- 
quence. Many  even  who  had 
emerged  firom  that  crowd,  did  not 
disdain  occasionally  to  glean  from 
his  conversation  the  rich  and  va- 
ried treasures  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  squander  with  the  most  un- 
sparing prodigality;  and  some 
there  were  who  observed  the 
brightness  of  the  infant  luminary 
struggling  through  the  obscurity 
that  clouded  its  commencement. 
Amongst  those  who  had  the  di^'^ 
crimination  to  appreciate,  and  the 
heart  to  feel  for  him,  luckilv  for 
Curran,  was  Mr.  Arthur  Wolfe, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  but 
respected  Lord  Kil warden.  The 
first  fee  of  any  consequence  which 
he  received  was  through  his  re- 
commendation ;  and  his  recital  of 
the  incident  cannot  be  without  its 
interest  to  the  young  professional 
aspirant,  whom  a  temporary  neg- 
lect may  have  sunk  into  dejection. 
*  I  then  lived,'  said  he,  *  upon 
Hog  Hill;  my  wife  and  children 
were  the  chief  furniture  of  my 
apartments;  and  as  to  my  rent, 
it  stood  pretty .  much  the  same 
chance  of  its  liquidation  with  the 
national  debt.  Mrs.  Curran,  how- 
ever, was  a  barrister's  lady,  and 
what  she  wanted  in  wealth  she 
was  well  determined  should  be 
supplied  by  dignity.  The  land- 
lady, on  the  omer  hand,  had  no 
idea  of  any  gradation  except  that 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
I  walked  out  one  morning  to  avoid 
^he  perpetual  altercations  on  the 
subject, 
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subject,  with  my  mind,  you  .may 
imagiue,  in  no  very  enviable  tem- 
perament.    1  fell  into  the  p^loom 
to  which,  from  my  infancy,  I  had 
been  occasionally  subject.    I  had 
a  family  for  whom  I  had  no  din^- 
ner,  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I 
had  no  rent.     I  had  gone  abroad 
in  despondence-r-I  returned  home 
almoht  in  desperation.    When  I 
opened  the  door   of  my  study, 
Where  Laxatcr  alone  could  have 
found  a  library,  the  first  object 
which  presented  itself  was  an  im- 
mense folio  of  a  brief,    twenty 
golden  guineas  wrapped  up  beside 
it,  and  the  name  oWld  Bob  Lyons 
marked  upon  the  back  of  it.    I 
paid  my  landlady— bought  a  good 
dinner — gave  Bob  Lyons  a  share 
of  it — and  that  dinner  was  the 
date  of  my  prosperity.'  Such  was 
his  own  exact  account  of  his  pro- 
fessional advancement:  and  per- 
haps the  reader  may  feel  some 
interest  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  man  who  thus  held  out  to 
'  Curran  the  hand  of  encourage- 
ment when  he  was  trembling  upon 
the  pivot  of  his  destiny.     A  per- 
sonal acquaintance  has  given  me, 
in  some  degree,  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying his  curiosity.  Bob  Lyons, 
the  attorney,  was  a  perfect  but 
indeed  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  a  class  of  men  now  quite 
extinct  in  Ireland,  and  never  per- 
haps known  in  any  other  country 
in  creation.     They  were  a  kind  of 
compound  of  the  rack-rent  squire 
and  the  sharp  law  practitioner — 
careless   and  craving  —  extrava- 
gant and  usurious  —  honourable 
and  subtle— just  as  their  educa- 
tion or  their  nature  happened  to 
Eredominate  at  the  moment.  They 
ad  too  much  ignorant  conceit 
not  to  despise  the  profession,  and 
too  many  artificial  wants  not  at 


times  to  have  recourse  to  its  or- 
cana.  The  solicitor  of  the  morn- 
ing was  the  host  of  the  evening ; 
the  invitation  perhaps  came  on  the 
back  of  the  capiasy  and  the  gentle- 
man of  vndoubtrd  AJiiesiafi  origin 
capped  the  climax  of  his  innu- 
merable bumpers  with  toasting 
confusion  to  the  gentleman  by  act 
of'  parliament,  Tliis  race  of  men, 
a  genus  in  themselves  distinct 
and  peculiar,  grew  like  an  ex- 
crescence upon  the  system  of  the 
country :  thk  Irish  squire  of  half 
a  century  ago  scorned  not  to  be  in 
debt;  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  to  live  within  his  income ; 
and  next  to  not  incurring  a  debt« 
the  greatest  degradation  would 
have  been  voluntarily  to  pay  one. 
The  consequence  necessarily  of 
creditors  was  law, -and  the  indis- 
pensable consequence  of  law  was 
an  attorney :  but  those  whom  law 
estranged,  the  table  re-united — 
the  squire  became  reconciled  ta 
the  attorney  over  a  bottle  —  to 
avoid  his  process  he  made  him  his 
agent,  and  the  estate  soon  passed 
from  their  alternate  possession  by 
the  same  course  of  ruinous  pro- 
digality. 

'*  Such  was  the  community  of 
which  old  Bob  Lyons  was  a  most 
distinguished  member;  but  of 
which,  as  I  have  said  before, 
he  was  a  most  favourable  speci- 
men. Plausible  in  his  manners, 
and  hospitable  in  his  habits,  those 
who  feared  him  for  his  undoubted 
skill  as  a  practitioner,  esteemed 
Him  for  his  convivial  qualities  as 
a  companion.  Nor  had  even  his 
industry  the  ill  favour  of  selfish- 
ness. If  he  gained  all  he  could, 
still  he  spent  all  he  gained,  and 
those  who  marvelled  at  the  po- 
ver^  of  his  neighbourhood,  could 
easily  have  counted  his  personal 
acquisitions^ 
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acquisitioiiB.  No  matter  who 
might  be  the  poorer  for  him,  he 
was  the  richer  for  no  man  —  in 
short,  it  seemed  to  be  the  office  of 
his  left  hand  lavishly  to  expend, 
what  his  right  hand  assiduously 
accumulated.  When  h  became 
first  acquainted  with  him  he  had 
reaped  the  harvests  of  two  thirds 
of  a  century,  and  alternately  sued 
and  entertained  two  thn*ds  of  the 

£rovince  of  Connaught,  in  which 
e  resided.  He  had  all  the  plea- 
santry of  youth  in  his  address, 
and  art  struggled  hard  to  set  off 
the  lingering  graces  of ^  his  exte- 
rior. His  clothes  were  always 
adjusted  to  a  nicety— a  perennial 
Brutus  rendered  either  baldness 
or  greyness  invisible,  and  the  jet 
black  liquid  that  made  his  boot  a 
mirror,  renotaied  the  almost  trace' 
less  semicircie  of  his  eyebrow/ 
Such,  to  an  iota,  was  old  Bob 
Lyons;  and  to  him  Curran  has 
often  told  me  he  owed  not  merely 
much  of  the  prosperity,  but  many 
of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  his  ex- 
istence. The  case  in  which  he 
employed  him  first,  was  the  Sligo 
election  petition  cause,  between 
Ormsby  and  Wynne ;  a  species  of 
litigation  from  which,  thanks  to 
the  Union,  no  young  Irish  bar- 
rister will  ever  date  his  prosperity 
in  future.  In  this  cause  Mr.  Cur- 
ran eminently  distinguished  him- 
self; and  60  grateful  was  Lyons 
for  his  exertions,  that  he  gave 
him  professional  business  after- 
wards in  succession  to  the  full 
aroonnt  of  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
This,  of  course,  quite  established 
liim  in  the  woridr-the  landlady 
tipon  Hog  Hill  began  to  view  him 
in  altogetlier  a  different  aspect^ 
«nd  an  house  of  his  Qwn,  fur^ 
aished  at  all  points,  rewarded  his 
ftieiid  Lyons  with  no  churlish  hos- 


pitality. Lyons's  country  resi- 
dence was  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, about  ten  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Sligo.  The  English 
reader  can  have  no  idea  whatever 
of  such  a  residence  in  such  a 
country.  Scenery  rude,  varied, 
and  romantic— rocks  upon  rocks 
tossed  together  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic groupings — and  mountains 
of  every  height  and  every  shape, 
frowning  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  give  rather 
shelter  than  habitation  to  a  people 
who  have  proclaimed  eternal  war- 
fare with  civilization.  Half  a  cen- 
tury has  since  passed  over  them 
without  introducing  an  innovation 
upon  their  ancient  customs ;  and 
the  feats  of  their  forefathers,  too 
outrageous  for  perpetration — and 
the  articles  of  their  superstition, 
too  monstrous  for  credulity  — 
have  now  rooted  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  reverence. 
The  seals  that  infest  their  coasts 
in  great  numbers,  they  believe  to 
be  animated  by  the  souls  of  their 
antiquated  maiden  relatives,  a 
supposition  certainly  far  more 
creditable  to  the  chastity  of  the 
one  sex  than  the  gallantry  of  the 
other — the  rocks,  that  with  their 
echoes  *  syllable  men's  names,' 
are  the  established  residence  of 
some  rustic  wizard — ^and  the 
fairiesy  numerous  enough  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  never  fail 
to  double  their  numbers  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  frequent 
holyday  1  Such  was  the  scene  in 
Curran's  early  life  of  many  a  long 
vacation.  Here  the  voice,  upon 
whose  accents  the  senate  and  the 
people  hung,  was  loud  in  the  re- 
velry of  the  village  wake;  and  the 
mind  stored  with  every  classic 
treasure,  and  inspired  with  every 
sublime  perception,  rivalled  the 
peasant's 
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peasant^s  mirth^  and  wore  tami- 
barly  the  peasant's  merriment. 
Nor  was  this  idle  jocularity  with- 
out its  value.  Often  afterwards^ 
in  his  professional  circmi,  the 
hearer,  who  stood  entranced  at 
an  eloquence  that  seemed  to  flow 
from  the  very  fount  of  inspiration, 
woM  see  him  suddenly,  with 
some  village  witness,  assume  the 
Tulgai'  air  and  attitude  and 'ac- 
cent, until  his  familiarity  wheedled 
the  confession  which  his  ingenuity 
never  could  have  extorted.  Va- 
rious were  the  anecdotes  with 
which  Mr.  Curran  used  to  exem- 
plify the  ailnals  of  MuUoghmore 
and  the  history  of  Bob  Lyons. 
But  many  of  them  owed  half  their 
value  to  their  local  interest,  and 
many  of  them  were  of  a  nature 
pore  suited  to  the  table  than  the 
preps.  To  me,  who  from  my  in^ 
nmcy  had  been  fieuniliar  with  all 
the  localities  of  the  scene,  he  de- 
lighted tof  repeat  tbem;  and  as 
he  sported  in  the  retrospect  of 
da^s  so  lodg  gone  by,  the  very 
spirit  of  the  poet's  veteran  revived 
pjthin  him — he  lived  over  again 
the  pleasures  he  was  describing, 

'*  In  ope  of  these  excursions  a 
yerjr  singular  cir^mstance  had 
almost  re&dered  this  the  period 
of  hie  biography.  He  was  on  a 
temp<)rary  visit  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Sligo,  and  was  one  morn- 
ing standing  at  hi9  bed-rOom  win* 
d^,  which  overlooked  the  street, 
occiqpied,  as  he  told  me,  in  arran- 
ging his  poj'tmanteaU)  when  he  Was 
atmined  by  the  tepwt  of  a  bluti«> 
^efbu^  in  the  yery  chamber  with 
htm.;  and  the  panes  above  his 
head  wece  all  shivered  into  at^msl 
He  looked  suddenly  around  in  the 
g^atest  conatematioti.  Thefex)om 
was  full  of  smoke— ^the  blunder-* 
bus!»  on  the  floor  just  dischargfed 


— the  door  closed,  and  no  humaA 
being  but  himself  dimwcwMe  m 
the  ajpartmairt  If  this  had  hap- 
peaaed  in  his  rural  retreat,  it  could 
readily  have  been  reconciled 
through  the  medium  of  some  of- 
fended spirit  of  the  village  mytho- 
logy ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  was  in  a 
populous  town — ^in  a  civilized  fa- 
mily —  amongst  Christian  doc- 
trines, where  the  fairies  had  no 
power,  and  their  gambols  no  cur- 
rency ;  and  to  crown  all,  a  poor 
cobler,  into  whose  stall,  on  the 
Of^site  side  of  the  street,  the 
slugs  had  penetrated,  hinted  in 
no  very  equivocal  terms  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
chances  of  assassination,  to  be 
loudly  declaimed  against  by  a 
crazed  mechanic  as  an  assassin 
himself.  Day  after  day  passed 
away  without  any  solution  of  the 
mystery,  when  one  evening,  a$ 
the  servants  of  the  family  were 
cpnversing  round  the  fire  on  so 
miraculous  an  escape,  a  littl^ 
urchin,  not  ten  years,  old,  was 
heard  so  to  wonder  how  ^mcb  a^ 
aim  was  missed,  that  an  universal 
suspicion,  was  immediately  ex- 
cited. He  was  alternately  flagged 
and  coaxed .  into  a  cp|ifei|sioftt 
which  disclosed  as  .much  precox 
ciouB  and  maligtiant  {qremeditar 
tion  as  perhaps  ever  marked  thf 
annals  of  juvenile  d^rayity.  .Thi> 
little  miscreant  hlad  r^oeiv^  a  box 
tin  the  ear  from  Mr.  CuXran  for 
sdme  alleged  >itiiscoiidUct  a  few 
days  before — the  Moor's  blow  di<i^ 
not  sink  deeper  into  a  josind  move 
fiicbits  for  revenge*  o^  ;mDlre  pfe* 
disposed  by  nature  forsuch  deadly 
inj^ressions.  He  waa  m  the  bedb- 
rooih  by  mere. 'ohancOi  whto  Mr. 
Curran. entered* .  He  immediately 
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Ud  himself  in  the  curtaiiui  till  hd 
observed  him  too  busy  with,  his 
poitmaateau  for  obsenration.  He 
then  levelled  at  him  the  old  blua- 
defbnss  which  lay  charged  in  the 
oomer,  the  stiffness  of  whose  trig- 
ffer,  too  strong  for  his  infant 
infers,  alone  prevented  the  aim 
which  he  confessed  he  had  taken, 
and  which  had  so  nearly  termi- 


nated the  occupations  of  the  cob* 
ler.  The  door  was  a-jar,  and  mid 
the  smoke  and  terror  he  easily 
slipped  out  without  discovery.  I 
had  the  story  verbatim  a  few 
months  ago  from  Mr.  Currans 
lips,  whose  impressions  on  the 
subject  it  was  no  wonder  that  forty 
years  had  not  obliterated." 


Anecdotes  of  Loan  Avonmore. 


**  Emik^kt  in  this  society,  and 
indeed  in  every  other  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  was 
Barry  Yelvertok,  afterwards 
Lord  Avonmore,  the  early  friend 
of  Curran,  the  companion  of  all 
his  dearest  enjoyments,  the  occa- 
sional rival  of  his  talents,  or  victim 
of  his  whims,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  the  theme  of  his  idol- 
atry. His  character  has  been 
drawn  by  Sir  Jonati  Barrington, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Union,  with  such  a  powerful 
hand,  and,  as  I  have  heard  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Curran,  with 
such  scrupulous  fidelity,  that  I 
shall  give  it  an  entire  transcrip- 
tion. Indeed,  of  Lord  Avonmore 
I  have  myself  a  kind  of  early  and 
affectionate  recollection*  When 
I  was  a  schoolboy,  he  went  as 
judge  the  circuit  m  which  I  re- 
sided— we  were  allowed  vacation 
to  go  and  see  the  Judges — it  was 
an  era  in  the  schoolboy's  life.  I 
had  never  seen  a  judge  before. 
Poor  Lord  Avonmore  observed, 
no  doubt,  the  childish  awe  with 
which  my  eyes  wandered  over  the 
robe-r-the  wig — the  little  cap  of 
office,  and  all  the  imposing  para- 


phernalia of  judicial  importance, 
He  took  me  on  the  bencn  beside 
him — asked  my  name — my  pa- 
rents— ^my  school,  and  after  pat* 
ting  me  on  the  head  and  sharing 
his  cakes  with  me,  with  much  so- 
lemnity told  me  he  would  cer- 
tainly return  in  summer  onpirpase 
to  mquire  whether  I  minded  my 
learning!  I  fully  believed  him — 
fancied  myself  at  least  a  foot 
taller,  and  was  in  my  own  way 
quite  as  vain  as  grown  up  children 
are  of  similar  trifles.  When  I 
told  Curran  the  circumstance 
many  a  long  day  afterwards,  add- 
ing, that  at  t^e  time  I  verily  felt 
myself  almost  as  consequential  as 
the  judge — '  Oh  yes/  said  he,  the 
tear  starting  into  his  eye,  *  and 
take  my  wora  for  it,  thkt  judge  was 
every  whit  as  innocent  as  the  school^- 

bos/.' 

*'  'Barry  Yelverton,'  says  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  '  afterwards 
Lord  Avonmore,  and  successor  to 
Hussey  Burgh,  as  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  had  acquired  great 
celebrity  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Irish  bar,  and  was  at  this  time 
rapidly  winging  his  way  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  honourable 
notoriety 
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xiotoriety  and  forensic  advance- 
nient.  He  had  been  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Carrickfergufi,  and  became  a 
zealous  partizan  for  the  claims 
of  Ireland. 

'«  '  It  would  be  difiBcult  to  do 
justrce  to  the  lofty  and  overwhelm- 
ing elocution  of  this  distinguished 
man,  during  the  early  period  of 
his  political  exertions.  To  the 
profound,  logical,  and  conclusive 
reasoning  of  Flood ;  — the  brilliant, 
stimulating,  epigrammatic  anti- 
thesis of  Grattan; — the  sweet- 
toned,  captivating,  convincing 
rhetoric  of  Burgh ; — or  the  wild 
fascinating  imagery,  and  varied 
pathos  pf  the  e^ctraordinary  Cur- 
ran,  he  was  respectively  inferior ; 
— but  in  powerful,  nervous  lan- 
guage, he  excelled  them  all.  A 
vigorous,  commanding,  undaunted 
eloquence  burst  in  torrents  from 
his  lips;  not  a  word  was  lost. 
Though  fiery,  yet  weighty  and 
distinct,  the  authoritative  rapidity 
of  his  language,  relieved  by  the 
figurative  beauty  of  his  luxuriant 
fancy,  subdued  the  auditor  with- 
/  out  a  power  of  resistance,  and  left 
him  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  to 
argument  or  to  eloquence  that  he 
surrendered  his  conviction. 

**  *  His  talents  were  alike 
adapted  to  public  purposes,  as 
his  private  qualities  to  domestic 
society. .  In  the  common  transac- 
tions of  the  world  he  was  an  in- 
fant;— in  the  varieties  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  propriety  and  error, 
a  frail  mortal ;-  in  the  senate  and 
at  the  bar,  a  mighty  giant; — it 
was  on  the  bench  that,  uncon- 
scious of  his  errors,  and  in  his 
home,  unconscious  of  his  virtues, 
both  were  most  conspicuous. 
That  deep-seated  vice,  wmch  with 
e^ual  power  freezes  the  miser^s 


heart,  and  inflames  the  raffian't 
passions,  was  to  him  a  stranger ; 
— ^he  was  always  rich,  and  always 
poor ; — but  though  circumstaaces 
might  sometimes  have  been  his 
guide,  avarice  never  was  his  con- 
ductor: like  his  great  predeces- 
sor, frugality  fled  before  the  care- 
lessness of  his  mind  —  and  left 
him  the  victim  of  his  liberality^ 
and,  of  course,  in  many  instances 
a  monument  of  ingratitude.  His 
character  was  entirely  transpa- 
rent, it  had  no  opake  qualities  ;-^ 
his  passions  were  open— his  pre- 
possessions palpable— his  failings 
obvious— and  he  took  as  htUe 
pains  to  conceal  his  faults  as  to 
publish  his  perfections. 

*'  *  In  politics  he  was  rather 
more  steady  to  party  than  to 
principle,  but  evinced  no  immut- 
able consistency  in  either:  —  a 
patriot  by  nature,  yet  susceptible 
of  seduction— a  partizan  by  tem- 
per, yet  capable  of  instability — 
the  commencement  and  coiicla- 
sion  of  his  political  conduct ' 
as  distinct  as  the  poles,  and 
dissimilar  as  the  elements. 

'*  ^  Amply  Qualified  for  the 
bench  by  profound  legal  and 
constitutional  learning,  extensive 
professional  practice,  strong  lo- 
gical po¥(ers,  a  classical  and  wide- 
ranging  capacity,  equitable  pro- 
pensities, and  a  philantfaropio 
disposition ;  he  possessed  ail  the 
positive  qualifications  for  a  great 
judge: — ^but  he  could  not  tem- 
porize ;  the  total  absence  of  skil- 
ful or  even  necessary  caution,  and 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  feeUe 
counteracting  habits,  greatly  di* 
minished  that  high  reputation, 
which  a  more  cold  phlegmatio 
mien,  or  a  solemn,  imposing,  vul- 
gar plausibility,  often  confers  on 
miserably  inferior  characMs.- 
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**  'As  a  judge,  be  certainly 
had  some  of  tho«e  marked  imper- 
feelioin  too  frequently  draerrable 
in  judicial  officers  :--he  received 
impveMions  too  sooti,  and  per- 
haps too  atroDgly; — he  was  in* 
^Menl  in  research,  and  impatient 
in  diaousBioB ; — the  natural  quick- 
ness  of  his  perception  hurried  off 
his  judgment,  before  he  had  time 
to  regulate  it,  and  sometimes  left 
his  justice  and  his  learning  idie 
spectators  of  hrs  reasons  and  his 
determination  ;-^whrle  extraneous 
t^nsiderattons  occasionally  ob- 
truded theoaseWes  upon  his  un- 
guarded mind,  and  involuntarily 
led  him  away  from  the  straight 
path  of  calm  deliberation. 

**  *  But  .the  errors  of  talented 
mid  edebrated  men  are  always 
more  conspicuous,  exaggerated, 
and  condemned,  than  those  of 
inferior  ones;  and  perhaps  this 
severity  is  not  altogether  ui^usti- 
.  fiaUe :  the  errors  of  dulness  may 
be  the  errors  of  nature;  those  <^ 
talent  have  not  the  same  apology. 
But  even  with  all  his  faulto.  Lord 
AwBffliore's  abilities  were  vasdy 
auperior  to  those  of  almost  all  his 
*  ittdicial  cotemporaries  united.  If 
lie  was  impetuous,  it  was  an  im- 
petuosity in  whioh  his  heart  had 
no  concern; — ^he  was  never  un- 
kind, that  he  was  not  always  re- 
pentant ;-^aod  ever  thinking  that 
he  acted  with  rectitude,  the  cause 
of  his  greatest  errors  seemed  to 
he  a  careless  ignorance  of  his 
lesser  imperfections. 

^  *  He  had  a  species^  of  inter- 
inittbg  ambition,  which  either  led 
him  too  far,  or  forsook  him  alto- 
gether. His  pursuits,  of  course, 
were  unequal,  and  his  ways  irre- 
ipdar: — he  sometimes  forgot  his 
objects,  and  frequency  forgot 
himself.  Elevated  solely  by  bis 
1818. 


own  talents— r he  acquired  new 
habits  without  altogether  divest^ 
ing  himself  of  the  old  ones-^and 
there  was  scarcely  a  society  so 
high,  or  a  company  so  humble, 
that  the  instinctive  versatility  of 
his  natural  manners  could  not  be 
adapted  to  either.  A  scholar — 
a  poet — a  statesman — a  lawyer, 
—  in  elevated  society  he  was  a 
brilliant  wit — at  lower  tables,  a 
vulgar  humourist :  —  he  had  ap- 
propriate anecdote  and  convivi- 
ality for  all— and,  whether  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other,  he  seldom 
failed  to  be  either  entertaining  or 
instructive, 

**  ^He  was  a  friend,  ardent, 
but  indiscriminate  even  to  blind- 
ness— an  enemy,  warm,  but  for- 
fiving  even  to  folly; — he  lost  his 
ignity  by  the  tnjudiciousnesa  of 
his  selections --and  sunk  his  con- 
sequence in  the  pliability  of  his 
nature;  —  to  the  first  he  was  a 
dupe  —  to  the  latter  an  instru- 
ment:— on  tke  whole,  he  was  a 
more  enlightened  than  eflKcient 
statesman  —  a  more,  able,  than 
unexceptionable  judge— and  more 
honest  in  theory,  than  the  prac- 
tice of  his  politics.  His  rising 
sun  was  brilliant— his  meridian, 
cloudy — ^his  setting,  obscure: — 
crosses,  at  length,  ruffled  his 
temper --^  deceptions  abated  his 
conndenoe — time  tore  down  his 
talent — he  became  depressed  and 
indifferent — and  alter  a  long  life 
of  chequered  incidents  and  incon- 
sistent conduct,  he  died,  leaving 
behind  him  few  men  who  pos- 
sessed so  much  talent— so  much 
heart—or  so  much  weakness. 

^  '  This  distinguished  man,  at 
the 'critical  period  of  Ireland's 
emancipation,  burst  forth  as  a 
meteor  in  the  Irish  senate:  his 
career  in  the  Commons  was  not 
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long— but  it  was  buayand  import- 
ant; he  had  connected  himself 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
continued  that  connexion  finin- 
tennipted  till  the  day  of  his  dis- 
solution. But  through  the  influ- 
ence of  that  nobleman,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  family 
provision— on  the  question  of  the 
Union,  the  radiance  of  his  public 
character  was  obscured  for  ever-r- 
the  laurels  of  his  early  achieve- 
ments fell  withered  from  his  brow 
•—and  after  having  with  zeal  and 
sincerity  laboured  to  attain  inde- 
pendence.for  his  country  b  1782 
<»— he  became  one  of  its  sale- 
masters  in  1800^- and  mingling 
in  a  motley  crowd,  uncongenicd 
to  his  native  character — and  be- 
neath his  natural  superiority — he 
surrendered  the  rights — the  fraq- 
chises— and  the  honours  of  that 
peerage,  to  which,  by  his  great 
talents  and  his  early  virtues^  he 
had  been  so  justly  elevated. 

'*  <  Except  upon  the  bench,  his 
person  was  devoid  of  dignity,  and 
his  appearance  ordinary,  and 
rather  mean— yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  strone-marked  lines 
of  his  rough  unfimshed  features^ 
which  bespoke  a  character  of  no 
common  oescription;  —  powerful 
talent  was  its  first  trait— fire  and 
philanthropy  contended  for  the 
next,— his  countenance,  wrought 
up  and  varied  by  the  strong  im- 
pressions of  his  labouring  mind, 
.  could  be  better  termed  indicatory 
than  expressive ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  greatest  errors  and  most 
reprehensible  moments,  it  was 
diiBcult  not  to  respect,  and  im- 
possible not  to  refffiurd  him/ 

"  Such  is  his  picture  as  drawn 
by  a  very  admirable  and  powerful 
pen.  There  certainly  are  features 
m  it  not  necessary  to  ^ave  been 


exhibited  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
but  quite  indispensable  to   the 
more  serious  details  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington's     political     history* 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  ter- 
giversations as  a  politician,  and 
on  the  subject  alluaed  to,  no  one 
can  condemn  him  more  vehemently 
than  I  do;  we  have  merely  to 
view  him  as  the  friend  of  Cuiran, 
the  companicm  of  his  convivial 
hours,  and  the  associate  of  his 
professional  struggles.    His  sim- 
plicity was  quite  astonishing.  He 
was  the  complete  Goldsmith  of 
the  bar,  as  inspired,  as  simple, 
and  at  times  as  absent.    Cuiran, 
who  delighted  to  exemplify  both 
by  imitation  and  by  anecdote  the 
characters    which   he   sketched, 
used   to  detail  innumerable  in- 
stances of  this  characteristic.  He 
was  his  magnus  Apollo— he  al- 
ways took  care  to  sit  next  him  at 
^ble,  and  put  himself  under  his 
especial    direction.     Over   and 
over  aeain  he  was  the  victim  of 
his   infallible  but   good-natored 
waggishnesB ;  and  if  Curran  be- 
gan the .  most  incredible  story, 
continuing  it  to  the  end  with  a 
grave  face^  he  was  sure  to  com- 
mand the  temporary  credulity  of 
Barry  Yelvertonl  However,  when 
all  recollection  of  the  stoij  was 
lost,  and  some  different,  topic  un** 
der  discussion,  perhaps  in  about 
half  an  hour  afterwaras,  he,  who 
had  been  revoiviugit  all  ike  time  m 
his  memory t  would  at  length  self- 
satisfied  turn  round,  *  Why,  Cur- 
ran, that  story  you  told  a  while 
ago,  is  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally impombU*    The  consciooa 
^ile  of  Curran  instantly  betrayed 
the  imposition^  but  the  next  mo- 
ment would  have  made  his  hearer 
a  dupe  again,  and  the  next  half 
hour  not  failed  to  produce  another 
discovery. 
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discovery.  The  mind,  howeTer, 
which  was  thus  replete  with  sim- 
plicity, was  stored  with  the  rich 
Wealth  of  classic  lore,  and  capable 
'  of  grasping  the  most  momentous 
subjects.  The  court  of  exchequer 
in  which  he  presided,  was,  during 
his  time,  literally  the  arena  of  wit 
and  eloquence.  The  idler  re- 
sorted to  it  for  amusement,  the 
student  for  information;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
something  did  not  occur  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a 
radge,  and  indeed  Barrington  has 
ainted  at  it.  Lord  Avonmore  had 
one  great  fault  He  was  apt  to 
take  up  a  first  impression  of  a 
cause,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
afterwards  to  obliterate  it  The 
advocate,  therefore,  had  not  only 
to  struggle  against  the  real  ob- 
stacles presented  to  him  by  tlie 
case  itself,  but  also  with  the 
imaginary  ones,  created  by  the 
hasty  anticipation  of  the  judge. 
Curran  was  one  day  most  seri- 
ouslv  annoyed  by  this  habit  of 
Lord  Avonmore,  and  he  took  the 
following  whimsical  method  of 
correcting  it.  The  reader  must 
remember  that  the  object  of  the 
narrator  was,  by  a  tedious  and 
malicious  procrastination,  to  irri- 
tate his  hearer  into  the  vice  which 
he  was  so  anxious  to  eradicate. 
They  were  to  dine  together  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend,,  and  a 
large  party  was  assembled,  many 
of  whom  witnessed  the  occur- 
rences of  the  morning.  Curran, 
contrary  to  all  his  usual  habits, 
was  late  for  dinner,  and  at  length 
arrived  in  the  most  .admirably  af- 
fected agitation.  <  Why,  Mr. 
Curran,  you  have  kept  us  a  full 
hour  waiting  dinner  for  you,' 
grumbled  out  Lord  Avonmore. 
'  Oh,  my  dear  lord,  I  regret  it 


much — ^you  must  know  it  is  not 
my  custom,  but — Fve  just  been 
witness  to  a  most  melancholy  oc-' 
currence.' — •  My  God ! — ^you  seem 
terribly  moved  by  it — take  a  glass^ 
of  wine — what  was  it — what  was 
it?'  — 'I  will  tell  you,  my  lovd, 
the  moment  I  can  collect  myself^ 
I  had  been  detained  at  court— in 
the  court  of  chancery — your  lord- 
ship knows  the  chancellor  sits 
late.' — *  I  do — I  do— but  go  on/ 
— *  Well,  ihy  lord,  I  was  hurrviag 
here  as  fast  as  ever  I  could — I  dia 
not  even  change  my  dress  —  I 
hope  I^hall  be  excused  for  coming 
in  my  boots  ?'— *  Poh,  poh-^never 
mind  your  boots — the  point — ■ 
come  at  once  to  the  point  of  the 
story.'  —  *0h — I  will,  my  good 
lord,  in  a  moment — I  walked  here 
— I  would  not  even  wait  to  get 
the  carriage  ready— it  would  have 
taken  time,  you  know — now  there 
is  a  market  exactly  in  the. road 
by  which  I  had  to  pass  r— your 
lordship  may  perhaps  recollect 
the  market  —  do  you  ?'  —  *  To  be 
sure  I  do— go  on,  Curran — go  on 
with  the  story.' — '  I  am  very  glad 
your  lordship  remembers  the 
market,  for  I  totally  forget  the 
name  of  it  —  the  name  —  the 
name — '  *What  the  devil  sig- 
nifies the  name  of  it,  sir?— its 
the  Castle  Market'—*  Your  lord- 
ship  is  perfectly  right — It  is  called 
the  Castle  Market— Well,  I  was 
passing  through  that  veryideur 
tical  Castle  Market,  when  I  ob- 
served a  butcher  preparing  t6 
kill  a  calf— he  had  a  huge  knife 
in  his  hand— it  was  as  sharp  as  a 
razor — the  calf  was  standing  be- 
side him— he  drew  the  knife  to 
plunge  it  into  the  animal — just  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  den^  so,  a 
little  boy  about  Umr  years  old — 
his  only  son— the  loveliest  little 
D  2  baby 
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htkj  1  e?er  saw,  ran  suddenly 
acvoM  km  patb — ^aad  ke  killed  f 

Q!    my   Ood,    he    killed * 

-^'  The  child!— the  child!— -the 
chSd!' — vociferated  Lord  Atoo- 
mope,  —  '  No,  my.  lord,  tke  calf/ 
Ciotiinied  Curran,  very  coolly — 
*he  killed  the  calf— bat— yotir 
iordtMip  i$  m  tke  hMt  ^  antici- 
ftitmgJ  The  uotrer&al  laugh  was 
thas  raised  against  his  lordship, 
aad  Curran  <kciaiped  that,  often 
aftermurds,  a  first  impressioa  was 
nefnoved  mote  easily  Irom  the 
court  of  excheqner  by  the  recol- 
teetioQ  of  the  calf  in  Castle 
Mafketjthan  byall  the  eloquence 
of  the  entk^  profession. 

'^Lord  AvoDSMMte  loved  a  jest 
in  his  very  heart  He  could  not 
fesist  it  eveaapoB  the  bench;  and 
his  friend,  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
pensity, used  nbt  unfieqoently  to 
wage  war  agauist  the  gravity  of 
Ihe  judgment-seat.  He  has  often 
related,  facetiously  enough,  an 
attack  which  he  once  made  upon 
the 'mingled  simplicity  and  laugh- 
ter-loving  disposition  of  the  chief 
l>anm;  who,  with  all  his  other 
^pudificatimw,  piqued  himself,  and 
very  justly,  on  his  profound  clas- 
sical acquisitions.  He  was  one 
day  lEddressing  a  jury  of  Dublin 
shopkeepers,  so  stupid  and  so 
iBiterate  tiiat  the  finest  flights  of 
Ids  eloquenoe  were  lost  on  them. 
^  I  t^member,  gendemen,'  said  he, 
stealing  a  side  glance  at  the  un- 
conscious and  attentive  Lord 
Avonmore,  *  I  remember  the  ri- 
dicule wiih  which  my  learned' 
firiend  has  been  {^ased  so  un- 
wmrihSy  to  visit  the  poverty  of 
my  client;  and  icmembering  it, 
MMier  of  Its  can  forg<et  the  fine 
seatimiBiiC  of  a  great  Qredc  his- 
lOAan  upon  the  sut;^,  whioh  I 
akall  tsjke  the  Uberjly  of  quotkig 


in  the  original,  as  no  doubt  it 
most  be  most  £uniliar  to  aH  of 
you.-^It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  Hta»d^  called 
the  *  PhaniasmagoriaJ-^ASiei  ex- 
patiating upon  the  sad  effects  of 
poverty,  you  may  remember  he 
patheboally  reaaaiks — 

'*  Nii  habet  infeiix  paupertu  auiiiis  in  K 
Quam  quod  ridicalM  homines  fadt ^ 

L(»d  Avonmore  bristled  up  at 
once— -^  Why,  Mr.  Curran,  Hesiod 
was  not  an  historian — he  was  a 
poei;  and,  for  my  part,  I  never 
heard  before-  of  any  suchpoem 
as  the  Phantasmagoria.' — '  On,  my 
good  lord,  I  assure  you  he  wrote 
it/—*  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so- 
Ill  not  dispute  it,  as  you  seem  to 
be  so  very  serious  about  it,  but 
at  all  events,  the  lines  you  quoted 
are  Latin — they  are  undoubtedly 
JuvenaTs' — *  Perhaps,  my  lord, 
he  quotes  them  from  the  Phantas- 
magoria.'— ^^Tut,  tut,  man,  I  tell 
you  the/re  Latm — they're  just  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  Blackstone/ 
-^*  Indeed,  my  good  lord,  they're 
Gicek.' — '  Why,  Mr.  Cunran,  do 
you  want  to  persuade  me  out  of 
my  senses?  —  I  tell  you  they're 
Latim — can  it  be  possible  that 
your  memory  so  fails  you?'  — 
*Well,  my  lord — I  see  plainly 
enough  we  never  can  agree  upon 
the  sul^ect — but  111  tell  you  how 
it  can  easily  be  determined — ^if  it 
was  a  legal  question,  I  should  of 
course  borw  at  once  to  the  decisioa 
of  your  lordship,  but  it  is  not — 
ilfs  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and 
there's  only  one  way,  I  know,  of 
deciding  it. — Send  it  up  as  a  aol- 
lateral  issue  to  that  juiy,  and.  111 
be  bound,  theVU-^^ii^  it  GreeL' 
The  joke  flashed  upon  the  sim- 
plicitv  of  Lord  Avonmore — he 
literally  shook  witklaughter;  and 
that  the  whole  picture  inigfat 
preserve 
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preserve  its  keeping,  Curran  de- 
clare4  be  extended  his  immease 
hand  over  the  cheek  that  was 
next  the  jury-box,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing Ihein  entirely  out  of  the  secret. 

**  Amongsthisotherpeculiaritiesy 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  occasional 
fits  of  absence.  One  day  at  a 
crowded  dinner,  the  common  toast 
of  our  absMt  friends  was  given. 
Curran,  as  usual,  sat  beside  Lord 
Avonmore,  who  was  immersed  in 
one  of  his  habitual  reveries,  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  what  was 
passing.  He  maliciously  aroused 
him  ~  *  Yelverton  —  Yelverton — 
the  host  has  just  announced  your 
health  in  very  flattering  terms — it 
is  considered  very  cav^ier  in  you 
not  to  have  acknowledged  it. — 
Up  started  the  unsuspecting  Yel- 
verton, and  it  was  not  till  sSier  a 
very  eloquent  speech  that  he  was 
apprised  of  the  hoax  in  which  it 
had  originated  I 

**  With  all  thts  simplicity  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  man, 
and  it  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
literature,  that  either  his  modesty 
or  his  indolence  prevented  his 
transmitting  to  posterity  any  work 
tQ  justify  the  impression  wMch  he 
80  powerfully  has  made  on  the 
memory  of  his  cotemporaries.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  in 
existence,  either  a  translation,  or 
U  corrected  edition,  of  Livy,  in 
manuscript,  which  he  pre{mred 
during  the  intervals  of  his  profes- 
sional labour,  but  which  he  was 
too  timid  to  offer  for  publication. 
In  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Curran 
told  me  himself,  that  his  lordship 
had  produced  a  most  beautiful 
poetic  translation  of  Horace's  cele* 
brated  Ode,  conunencing 

"  Integer  vita,  sceleiisqae  paras — " 

This  translation  wais  the  admira- 


tion of  every  one  who  hettd  it,  but 
it  existed  alone  in  the  memory  of 
its  author,  who  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  a  copy  of 
It  Curran,  one  day  after  dinner, 
got  him  to  recite  it — ^he  then  so- 
licited its  repetition;  but  Lord 
Avonmore  saw  Curran  taking  out 
his  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing it  to  writing,  and  np  one 
afterwards  ever  heard  it  from  his 
lips!  It  is  remarkaUe  enoughs  . 
that  Mr.  Curran,  who  never  failed 
to  descant  indignantly  upon  this 
negligence  in  Lord  Avonmore, 
was  himself  withheld  by  the  very 
same  feeling  from  giving  ev^i  a 
correct  copy  of  his  speeches  to 
the  world.  It  ¥ras  'not  the  feuk 
of,  at  least,  his  present  humble 
biographer.  I  had  hoped  by  ve* 
peated  solicitations  to  have  made 
my  country  my  debtor,  by  indu- 
cing him  to  itke  undertaking — 
but,  when  I  urged,  he  promised, 
and  day  after  day  rolled  away 
over  entreaty  renewed,  and  per- 
formance deferred,  until  death 
terminated  the  fatal  procra»ttna- 
tion.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kitidT' 
ness  of  a  fnend,  who  noted  it 
down  at  the  moment,  for  the  lbl-» 
lowing  happy  illnstratioD,  by  lionl 
Avonmore,  ^  the  labours  of:  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  a  celebrated 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  Eng-» 
land.  ^Heitwas,'said  he,  *w£» 
first  gave  to  the  law  the  air*  of 
science.  He  found  it  a  skeleton* 
and  he  clothed  it  with  Ufe,  colour, 
and  complexion  —  he  embraced 
the  cold  statue,  and  by  his  toueb 
it  grew  into  youth,  and  health, 
and  beauty.'  This  was  thrownr 
carelessly  off  by  him  at  the.  bkk 
ment,  and  if  report  be  true,  he 
scarcely  ever  spoke  without  utter- 
ing something  equally  worthy  of 
bemg  rememtored*    There  oonld 

not 
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not  be  found  a  more  appropriate 
motto  to  prefix  to  the  Gomment- 
arieSy  than  the  compendious  eulo- 
gium  of  the  brother  judge.  There 
was  only  one  period  of  Lord 
Avoumore's  life,  upon  which  his 
friends  could  not  reflect  with  com- 
placency. This  was  the  disas- 
trous period  of  the  Union;  a  mea- 
sure, for  their  traitorous  support 
of  which,  the  public  will  hear  with 
horror,  many  delinquent  members 
of  that,  suicidal  parliament  are  in 
the  face  of  day  openly  claiming 
performance  of  the  reversionary 
promises  of  government!  Yet  the 
man  who  demanded  a  reform  in 
that  day,  fared  no' better  than  the 
perhaps  equally  justifiable  mal- 
content of  the  present !  It  may  be, 
that  the  vote  which  he  unfortu- 
nately gave  upon  that  occasion 
was  the  result  of  his  honest  con- 
viction :  however  it  was  too  true 
that  a  very  lucrative  office  was  the 
consequence  of  it.  Mr.  O'Regan 
attributes  to  Curran  the  following 
exquisite  sarcasm  on  the  subject. 
When  the  draft  of  the  patent  was 
Bent  to  Lord  Avonmore  for  his  ap- 
probation, he  called  into  his  study 
a  few  friends,  and  amongst  the 
rest  Mr;  Curran,  to  see  if  all  was 
rights  The  wording  ran  in  the 
usual  form : — •  To  all  to  whom 
these  letters  patent  shall  come, 
greeting— We  of  the  Wii^^rf  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
&c.'—-  Mr.  Curran  /when  the  reader 
came  to  this  part,  exclaimed — 

•  Slop,  stop;'-^*  Why  should  he 
•top,  sir?'  said  Lord  Avonmore. -^ 

*  why,  because  it  strikes  me,  tny 
Lord,  that  the  connderation  is  set 
out  too  eariy  in  the  deed.  V  His 
learned  biographer  is  mistaken  in 
his  attribution  of  this  bon  mot^ 
which  is  only  one  of  a  ^«at  many 


equally  happy,  uttered  by  Mr, 
Keller.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Curran 
and  Lord  Avonmore  were  not  on 
terms  even  of  common  courtesy  at 
the  time ;  and  it  is  not  likely  diat 
the  one  would  have  solicited  ad- 
vice, or  the  other  have  hazarded  a 
witticism,  with  such  a  man  on  so 
odious  an  occasion.  Previous  to 
the  Union  some  unfortunate  dif- 
ference had  interrupted  the  friend- 
ship which  conmoenced  with  their 
infancy,  and  grew  with  their 
growth ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1805,  that  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  them.  When 
friends  really  separate,  the  re- 
union is  most  difficult.  The  cause 
of  the  reconciliation  is  creditable 
to  them  both,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  reader,  because  it  ori- 
ginated the  following  most  beau- 
tiful picture  of  his  friend,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  Curran  in  direct 
reference  to  the  little  convivial 
society  which  introduced  his  men- 
tion. On  the  memorable  cause  of 
the  King  v,  Mr.  Justice  Johnston, 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when 
Curran  came  to  be  heard,  after 
alluding  to  a  previous  decision  in 
the  King's  Bench  against  his 
client,  he  thus  pathetically  a{K 
pealed  to  Lord  Avonmore: — 

<<  I  am  not  ignorant,  my  lords, 
that  this  extraordinary  construc- 
tion has  received  the  sanction  of 
another  court,  nor  of  th^  surprise 
and  dismay  with  which  it  smote 
upon  the  general  heart  of  the  bar. 
I  am  aware,  that  I  may  have  the 
mortification  of  being  told  in  ano- 
ther country  of  that  unhappy  de- 
cision ;  and  I  foresee  in  what 
confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my 
head,  when  I  am  told  it.  But 
I  chefish  too  the  consolatpry 
hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
them,  that  I  had  an  M  and  Uamtd 
fntnd^ 
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friend^  whom  I  would  put  above 
all  the  Bweepinn  of  their  hall, 
who  was  of  a  diffeTent  opinion; 
who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil 
liberty  from  the  purest  fountains 
of  Athens  and  of  Kome— who  had 
fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  uke  theoretic 
knowledge  of  their  wisest  philo- 
sophers and  statesmen ;  and  who 
had  refined  that  theory  into  the 
quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of 
moral  instinct,  by  contemplating 
the  practice  of  their  most  illus- 
trious examples — ^hy  dwelling  on 
the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Cimon ; 
on  the  anticipated  Christianity  of 
Socrates;  on  the  gallant  and  pa-' 
thetic  patriotism  of  Epaminondas; 
on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabri- 
cius,  whom  to  move  from  his  in- 
tegrity would  have  been  more 
difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the 
sun  from  his  course.  I  would 
add,  that,  if  he  bad  seemed  to 
hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment; 
tiiat  his  hesitation  was  like  the 
passing  cloud  that  floa^  across 
the  morning  sun,  and  hides  it 
from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a 
moment  hide  it  by  involving  the 
spectator  without  even  approach- 
ing the  face  of  the  luminary ;  and 
diis  soothing  hope  I  draw  from 
the  dearest  and  tenderest  recol* 
lections  of  my  life,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  those  attic  fdghts 
and  those  refections  of  the  gadt, 
which  we  have  spent  with  those 
admired  and  respected  and  be- 
loved companions  who  have  gone 
before  us — over  whose  ashes  the 
most  precious  tears  of  Ireland 
have  been  shed:  yes,  my  good 
Lord,  isee  you  do  not  forget  tkem — 
I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing 
in  sad  review  before  your  me- 
mory-^I  see  your  pained  and 
softened   fancy,   recalling  those 


happy  meetings  when  the  inno' 
cent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  . 
expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth 
of  social  virtoe,  and  the  horizon  of 
the  board  became  enlarged  into 
the  horizon  of  man; — when  the 
swelling  heart  conceived  and  com- 
municated the  pure  and  generous 
purpose — ^when  my  slenderer  and 
youneer  taper  imbibed  its  bor- 
rowed light  from  the  more  matured 
and  redundant  fountain  of  yours. 
Yes,  my  lord,  we  can  remember 
those  nights  with  no  other  regret 
than  tibat  they  can.  return  no 
more;  for, 

*'  We  spent  them  not  in  tojs,  or  lutt^ 

or  wine, 
Bot  tearcii  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  wliich  I  loved';  for  tliey,  my  friend, 

were  thine.'* 

But,  my  lords,  to  return  to  a  sub-> 
ject,  from  which  to  have  thus  far 
departed,  I  think  may  not  be 
wholly  without  excuse/ 

**  He  then  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  legal  argument  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  most  beauti- 
ful episode  bloomed  like  a  greeu 
spot  amid  the  desert. 

**  Mr.  Curran  told  me  himself, 
that  when  the  court  rose,  the  tip- 
staff informed  him  he  was  wanted 
immediately  in  chan\ber  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  exchequer. 
He  of  course  obeyed  the  judicial 
mandate,  and  the  moment  he  en- 
tered, poor  Lord  AYon,more,  whose 
cheeks  were  still  V7et  with  the  tears 
extorted  by  this  heart-touching 
appeal,  clasped  him  to  his  bo- 
som, and  from  that  moment 
every  cause  of  difference  was  obli- 
terated. 

*^  A  curious  and  ve^  character* 
istic  anecdote  of  Lord  Avonmore, 
illustrative  of  his  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness upon  classical  subjects, 

was 
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was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleraaa 
of  high  authority.  Mr.  Plunkety 
who  in  the  English  senate  has 
added  another  leaf  to  the  laurels 
of  the  Irisn  bar,  had  appealed 
oitkce  from  one  of  the  college  elee* 
tions,  and  the  exsasination  of  Lord 
Avonm<Nre  became  indispensable. 
Il  was  necessary  for  the  witness 
frequently  to  make  use  of  the 
term  teMimmiumi  which;  in  the 
plural^  he  invariably  called  tuH" 


moniwm,  Mr.  Pltfnket,  who  is-' 
tended  to  publish  the  eyidenee, 
e4Bd  was  particularly  anxious  t» 
have  it  what  he  thoaght  correct, 
asked  his  lordship  whether  he 
had  any  objectim  to  have  the 
phrase  testimonitmiM  taken  down 
ttstmoHia,  *  O,  not  the  least,  sir/ 
answered  the  ofiefeded  schekff» 
'  provided  in  yovr  opimoB  it  is 
beiitrEngiuk: 


ArticIe  IU. — Poliiical  and  lAterary  Anecdota  cf  ki$  v»n  7Vn€t»  hf 
Dr.  William  Kihg,  Ptitu^  ^St.  Mary  Hail,  Ojmw. 


THIS  little  volume  is  a  proof 
and  illustration  of  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  remark^  that 
time  gives  a  value  to  much  infor- 
mation that  ^  at  the  period  to 
which  it  applies  would  be  deemed 
trifling  ana  unimportant;  and  it 
also  proves  that  a  person  of  infe- 
rior talents  and  limited  know- 
ledge,  if  he  is  of  an  observant 
disposition,  a  retentive  memory, 
ana  mixes  much  with  the  world, 
may  collect  materials,  which  to  a 
future  age  will  become  interesting 
Bnd  valuable.  Not  that  we  mean 
to  insinuate  that  all  the  contents 
of  this  volume  derive  their  interest 
and  value,  solely  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  relate  to  a 
period  that  is  past :  on  the  con- 
trary, one  of  our  extracts  will 
show,  that  history  itself  may  de« 


rive  from  Dr«  King^s  aneodoiea 
materials  by  which  her  pagea 
may  be  rendered  more  complete 
as  well  as  more  accurate. 

Dr.  King  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries chiefly  as  an  elegant 
scholar,  a  man  of  seme  wit — a 
polemical  writer,  and  a  leakNia 
but  discreet  adherent  of  the.  house 
of  Stewart.  These  anecdotes  were 
written  in  his  76th  year;  and,  he 
assures  us,  thev  are  most  from 
his  own  kaowleaffe,  and  that  tiie 
rest  were  related  by  friends,  on 
whose  honour  and  veracity  he 
could  depend.  The  MS.  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  autho*,  wae* 
obtained  from  two  ladies,  hie  rela- 
tives :  so  that  its  genuineness  and 
the  authenticity  oi  ita  contanla 
seem  undoubted. 


CuEi  ov 
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Curious  InstaitcEs  of  Avarice. 


"  Avarice,  says  the  author  of 
Religio  Medici,  ieems  to  me  not  so 
much  a  vict^  as  a  deplorable  piece  of 
madness  ;  and  if  he  had  added  in- 
cwabUy  his  definition  would  have 
been  perfect;  for  an  ayarictons 
man  is  never  to  be  cored  unless 
by  the  same  medicine  which  per- 
chance may  cure  a  mad  dog.  The 
ailments  of  reason,  philosophy, 
or  religion,  will  little  affect  him ; 
he  is  bom  and  framed  to  a  sordid 
love  of  money,  which  first  appears 
when  he  is  very  young,  grows  up 
with  him,  and  increases  in  middle 
age,  and  when  he  is  old,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  passions  have  sub- 
sided, wholly  engrosses  him.  The 
greatest  endowments  of  the  mind, 
die  greatest  abilities  in  a  profes- 
sion, and  even  the  quiet  posses- 
.sion  of  an  immense  treasure,  will 
neverprevail  against  avarice.  My 
Lord  Hardwick,  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  is  said  to  be 
worth  800,000/.  sets  the  same  va- 
lue on  half  a  crown  now  as  he  did 
when  he  was  only  worth  one  hun- 
dred. That  great  captain,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and 
very  infirm,  would  walk  from  the 
public  rooms  in  Bath  to  his  lodg- 
ntgs  in  a  cold  dark  night  to  save 
sixpence  in  chair  hire.  If  the 
duke,  who  left  at  his  death  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
.  could  have  foreseen  that  all  his 
wealth  and  honours  were  to  be 
iidierited  by  a  grandson  of  my 
Lord  IVevox^s,  whahad  been  one 
of  his  enemies,  would  he  have 
been  so  careful  to  save  sixpence 
for  the  sake  of  his  heir?  Not  for 
the  sake  of  his  heir;  but  he  would 


always  hate  saved  a  sixpence* 
Sir  James  Lowther,  after  chang- 
ing a  piece  of  silver  in  George's 
Cofiee-house,  and  paying  two- 
pence for  his  dish  of  coffee,  was 
helped  into  his  chariot  (for  he  was 
tiien  very  lame  and  infirm),  and 
went  home;  some  little  time  after 
he  returned  to  the  same  coffee- 
house on  purpose  to  acquaint  the 
woman  who  kept  it  that  she  had 

Siven  him  a  bad  halfpenny,  and 
emanded  another  in  exchange  for 
it.  Sir  James  had  about  40,000/. 
per  annum,  and  was  at  a  loss 
whom  to  appoint  his  heir.  I  knew 
one  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  who  lived 
at  Kensington,  and  was,  I  think, 
a  commissioner  in  the  victualling- 
office  ;  he  killed  himself  by  rising 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
he  was  in  a  very  profuse  sweat, 
the  effect  of  a  medicine  which  he 
had  taken  for  that  purpose,  and 
walking  down  stairs  to  look  for 
the  key  of  his  cellar,  which  he 
had  inadvertently  left  on  a  table 
in  his  parlour :  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  servants  mignt  seize 
the  key  and  rob  him  of  a  bottle  of 
port  wine.  This  man  died  intes- 
tate, and  left  more  than  200,000/. 
in  ihe  funds,  which  was  shared 
among  five  or  six  day-labourers, 
who  were  his  nearest  relations. 
Sir  William  Smyth,  of  Bedford- 
shire, who  was  my  kinsman,  when 
he  was  near  seventy,  was  wholly 
deprived  of  his  sight:  he  was 
persuaded  to  be  couched  by  Tay« 
lor,  the  oculiatj  who  by  agree- 
ment was  to  have  sixty  gumeas  if 
he  restinred  his  patient  to  any  de- 
gree of  sight:  TaylcMT  succeeded 
in  his  operation,  and  Sir  William 

was 
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was  able  to  read  and  write  with-p 
out  the  uiie  of  spectacles  during 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  operation  was  performed^  and 
Sir  William  perceived  the  good 
effects  of  it,  instead  of  being  over- 
joyed, as  any  other  person  would 
have  been,  he  began  to  lament 
the  loss  (as  he  called  it)  of  his 
sixty  guineas.  His  contrivance 
therefore  now  was  how  to  cheat 
the  'oculist:  he  pretended  that 
he  had  only  a  glimmering,  and 
could  see  nothing  perfectly;  for 
that  reason  the  bandage  on  his 
eye  was  continued  a  month  loneer 
than  the  usual  time:  by  this 
means  he  obliged  Taylor  to  com- 
pound the  baiigaln,  and  accept  of 
twenty  guineas;  for  a  covetous 
man  thinks  no  method  dishonest 
which  he  may  legally  practise  to 
nave  his  money.  Sir  William 
was  an  old  batchelor,  and  at  the 
time  Taylor  couched  him  had  a 
feir  estate  in  land,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  stocks,  and  not  less 
than  5000  or  6000  in  his  house. 
But  to  conclude  this  article ;  all 
the  dramatic  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  as  well  as  the  keenest 


and  most  elegant  satirists,  have 
exhausted  their  whole  stock  of 
wit  to  expose  avarice ;  this  is  the 
chief  subject  of  Horace's  satires 
and  epistles;  and  yet  the  cha- 
racter of  a  covetous  man  hath 
never  yet  been  fully  drawn  or  suf- 
ficiently explained.  The  Eudio 
of  Plautus,  the  L^Avare  of  Mo- 
Uere,  and  the  Miser  of  Shadwell, 
have  been  al}  exceeded  by  some 
persons  who  have  existed  within 
my  own  knowledge.  If  you  could 
bestow  on  a  man  of  this  dispo- 
sition the  wealth  of  both  the  Intkes, 
he  would  not  have  enough ;  .be- 
cause by  enough  (if  such  a  word 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Avarice)  he  always  means 
something  more  than  he  is  pos- 
sessed of.  Crassus,  who  had  a 
yearly  revenue  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  great  army,  perished,  toge- 
ther with  his  son,  in  endeavounng 
to  add  to  his  store.  In  the  fable 
of  Midas,  the  poet  had  exhibited 
a  complete  character,  if  Midas,  in- 
stead of  renouncing  Uie  gift  which 
the  god  had  bestowed  on  him» 
had  chosen  to  die  in  the  act  of 
creating  gold." 


Akecbotes  or  th^  Pretevi>£R^      ^ 


**  Seftehber  ,  1750,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  my  Lady  Prim- 
rose, who  desired  to  see  me  imme- 
diately. As  soon  as  I  waited  on 
her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing- 
room,  and  presented  me  to . 

If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
there,  I  was  still  more  astonished 
when  he  acquainted  me  with  the 
motives  which  had  induced  hnn 
to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at 
this  juncture.    The  impatience  of 


his  firiends  wh6  were  in  exile  had 
formed  a  scheme  which  was  im- 
practicable; but  although  it  had 
been  as  feasible  as  they  had  re^ 
presented  it  to  him,  yet  no  pre- 
paration had  been  made,  nor 
was  any  thing  ready  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  He  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  therefore,  after  a  stay 
in  London  of  five,  davs  only,,  he 
returned  to  the  place  firom  lAence 

he 
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he  came.  As  I  had  some  lone 
conversations  with  him  heire»  and 
for  some  years  after  held  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  him, 
not  indeed  by  letters  but  bv  mes- 
sengers,' who  were  occasionally 
despatched  to  him ;  and  as  during 
this  intercourse  I  informed  myself 
of  all  particulars  relating  to  him 
and  of  his  whole  conduct,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  1  am 
perhaps  as  well  qualified  as  any 
man  in  England  to  draw  a  just 
character  of  him;  and  I  impose 
this  task  on  myself  not  only  for 
the  information  of  posterity,  but 
for  the  sake  of  many  Worthy  gen- 
tlemen whom  1  shall  leave  behind 
me,  who  are  at  present  attached 
to  his  name,  and  who  have  formed 
their  ideas  of  him  from  public 
report,  but  more  particularly  from 
those  great  actions  which  he  per- 
formed in  Stotland.  As  to  his 
person,  he  is  tall  and  well  made, 
but  «toops  a  little,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  great  fatigue  which  he  un- 
derwent in  his  northern  expedi- 
tion. He  had  an  handsome  face 
and  good  eyes;  (I  think  his  busts 
which  about  this  time  were  com- 
monly sold  in  London,  are  more 
like  him  than  any  of  his  pictures 
which  I  have  yet  seen ;  but  in  a 
polite  company  he  would  not  pass 
for  a  genteel  man.  He  hath  a 
quick  apprehension,  and  speaks 
Prencky  Italian,  and  English^  the 
last  with  a  little  of  a  foreign  ac- 
cent. As  to  the  rest,  very  little 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
his  education.  He  had  not  made 
the  belles  lettres  or  any  of  the 
finer  arts  his  study,  which  sur- 
prised me  much,' considering  his 
preceptors,  and  the  noble  oppor- 
tunities he  must  have  always  had 
in  that  nursery  of  all  the  elegant 
«nd  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  But 


I  was  still  more  astonished  when 
I  found  him  unacquainted  with 
the  history  and  constitution  of 
England,  in  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  very  early  instructed. . 
I  never  heard  him  express  any 
noble  or  benevolent  sentiments, 
the  certain  indications  of  a  great 
soul  and  a  good  heart;  or  di»-: 
cover  any  sorrow  or  compassion 
for  the  misfortunes  of  so  many 
worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in 
his  cause.  But  the  most  odioua 
part  of  his  character  is  his  love  of 
money,  a  vice  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  imputed 
by  our  historians  to  any  of  his 
ancestors,  and  is  the  certain  index 
of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know 
it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindication, 
that  a  prince  in  exile  ought  to  be 
an  economist.  And  so  he  ought; 
but  nevertheless  his  purse  should 
be  always  open,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  id  relieve  the 
necessities  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. King  Charies  the  Se- 
cond, during  his  banishment, 
would  have  shared  the  last  pis- 
tole in  his  pocket  with  his  little 
family.  'But  I  have  known  this 
gentleman  with  two  thousand 
Louis  d'ors  in  his  strong  box  pre- 
tend he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
borrow  money  from  a  lady  in 
Paris,  who  was  not  in  affluent 
circumstances.  His  most  fisiithful 
servants,  who  had  closely  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  difficulties, 
were  ill  rewarded.  Two  French- 
men, who  had  left  every  thing  to 
follow  his  fortune,  who  had  been 
sent  as  couriers  through  half  Eu- 
rope, and  executed  their  comimis- 
sions  with  great  punctuality  and 
exactness,  were  suddenly  dis- 
charged without  any  faults  im- 
puted to  them,  or  any  recompense 
for  their  past  service.     To  this 

spirit 
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spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added  his 
insolent  manner  of  treating  his 
immediate  dependents,  very  unbe- 
coming a  great  prince,  and  a  sure 
prognostic  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him  if  ever  be  acquired 
sovereign  power.  Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton, and  CoL  Goring,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  imprisoned  with 
him  rather  than  desert  him,  when 
therestofhis  family  and  attendants 
fled,  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
quit  his  service  (m  account  of  his 
illiberal  behaviour.  But  there  is 
one  part  of  his  character,  which  I 
must  particularly  insist  on,  since 
it  occasioned  the  defection  of  the 
most  powerful  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  in  England,  and  by 
some  concurring  accidents  [totally 
blasted  all  his  hopes  and  preten- 
sions. When  he  was  in  Scotland, 
he  had  a  mistress,  whose  name  is 
Walkenshaw,  and  whose «  sister 
was  at  that  time,  and  is  still 
housekeeper  at  Leicester  House. 
Some  years  after  he  was  released 
from  his  prison,  and  conducted 
out  of  France,  he  sent  for  this 
girl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a 
dominion  over  him,  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  all  his  schemes, 
and  trusted  with  his  n\ost  secret 
correspondence.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  in  England,  all  those 
persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
-attached  to  him,  were  greatly 
alarmed ;  they  imagined  that  this ' 
wench  haH  been  placed  in  his 
family  by  the  English  ministers ; 
and,  considering  her  sister^s  situa^^ 
tion,  they  seemed  to  have  some 
ground  for  their  suspicion ;  where- 
fore they  despatched  a  gentleman 
to  PariSf  where  the  prince  then 
was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist 
that  Mjts.  Walkenshaw  should  be 
reipovjed  to  a  convent  for  a  certain 
tenxS ;  but  her  gallant  absolutely  . 


refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand; and  although  Mr.M'Na- 
.  mara,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent 
to  him,  who  has  a  natural  elo- 
quence, and  an  excellent  und^- 
standing,  urged  the  most  cogent 
reasons,  and  used  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  part 
with  his  mistress,  and  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  assure  him, 
according  to  His  instracuons,  that 
an  immediate  interruption  of  all 
correspondence  with  his  moat 
powerful  friends  in  England,  and 
in  short  that  the  ruin  of  Jus  in- 
terest, which  was  now  daily  in- 
creasing, would  be  the  infallible 
consequence  of  his  refusal;  yet 
he  continued  inflexible,  and  aU 
M<  Namara's  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances were  inefiectual.  M'Na- 
mara  staid  in  Paris  some  days 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  him, 
endeavouring  to  reason  the  prince 
into  a  better  temper;  but  finding 
him  obstinately  persevere  in  his 
first  answer,  he  took  his  leave 
with  concern  and  indignation, 
saybg,  as  he  passed  out^  *  What 
has  your  family  done,  sir,  thus  to 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it 
through  so  many  ages?'  It  i» 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  ail  tfae 
conferences  which  M'Namara  had 
with  the  prince  oa  this  occasion^ 
the  latter  declared,,  that  it  was 
not  a  violent  passion,  or  indeed 
Any  particular  regard,  which  at- 
tached him  to  Mrs.  Walkenshaw, 
and  that  he  could  see  her  re- 
moved from  him  without  any  con- 
cern; but  he  would  not  receive 
directions  in  respect  to  his  private 
conduct  from  any  maa  alive. 
When  M'Namara  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  reported  the.  prinoe'a 
answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
hu%  they,  were  asto- 
oished 
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mshed  and  confounded.  Row- 
^rer,  they  soon  IresolTed  on  the 
iBemRures  which  they  were  to  pur- 
sue for  the  fatiiiie>  and  determined 
no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve 
himself,  and  enose  rather  to  en- 
duiger  the  lives  of  his  best  and 
most  faithful  friends^  than  part 
with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often 
ileclared,  he  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed.  If  ever  that  old  adage 
Quoi  Jupiter  vult  perdcre,  &c.  could 
be  properly  applied  to  any  per- 
son, whom  could  it  so  well  fit  as 
the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking?  for  it  is  difficult 
by  any  other  means  to  account  for 
such  a  sudden  infatuation.  He  was, 
indeed,  soon  aflerwards  made 
sensible  of  his  misconduct,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  it:  for 
from  this  era  may  truly  be  dated 
the  ruin  of  his  cause ;  which,  for 
the  future,  can  only  subsist  in  the 
N — n — ing  congregations,  which 
are  generally  forkned  of  the 
meanest  people,  from  whom  no 
danger  to  the  present  government 
need  ever  be  apprehended.  Be- 
fore I  close  this  article,  I  must 
observe,  that  during  this  transac- 
tion, my  Lord  M  was  at 
Paris  in  the  quality  of  envoy  from 

the  K of  P ;  M*Na- 

mara  had  directions  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  commission:    my 

Ix)rd  M not  in  the  least 

doubting  the  prince's  compliance 
wilii  the  request  of  his  friends  in' 
England,  determined  to  quit  the 

K of  P *8  service  as 

soon^  as  his  embassy  was  finished, 
and  go  into  the  prince's  family. 
This  would  have  been  a  very  for- 
tunate circumstance  to  the  prince 
on  all  accounts,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  all  those  persons  of 


figure  and  distinction,  who  were 
at  that  time  so  deeply  engaged  in 
his  cause ;  for  there  was  not  one 
of  all  that  number  who  would  not 
have  reposed  an  entire  confidepce 
in  the  honour  and  discretion  of 

my  Lord  M — ^ ,    But  how  was 

this  gentleman  amazed,  when  he 
perceived  the  prince's  obstinacy 
and  imprudence  ? '  who  was  re- 
solved, by  a  strange  fatality,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  b^st 
friends,  and  put  an  absolute  bar- 
rier to  all  his  own  hopes.    From 

this  time  my  Lord  M would 

never  concern  himself  in  this 
cause;  but  prudently  embraced 
the  opportunity,  through  the 
K— ^ — ofP *s  interest,  of  re- 
conciling himself  to  the  English 
government. 

**  Since  I  wrote  this  article,  I 
have  ^et  with  a  pamphlet  lately 
published  (1762)  in  French,  en- 
titled, Testament  Politique  du  Marl- 
dial  Due  de  Belleisle.  The  author 
of  this  work  is  said  to  be  the  pre- 
sent writer  of  the  Brussels  Gazette: ' 
he  pretends  to  know,  that  when 
the  French  had  resolved  on  the 
expedition  against  Minorca,  the 
command  of  their  troops  was 
offered  to  Prince  Charles,  which 
he  refused,  complaining  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of 
FincenneSf  et  finit  par  me  dire 
(sa^g  Mr.  Belleisle)  que  les  An- 
glois  lui  rendroient  justice,  s'ils 
le  jugeoient  it  propos;  mais  qu^il 
ne  vouloit  plus  ^tre  leur  epouvan" 
tail.  I  can  scarce  believe  the  x 
'  command  of  this  expedition  was 
ever  oflTered  to  Prince  Charles; 
but  if  it  were,  I  can  easily  believe 
that  his  answer  was  such  as  Uiis. 
author  has  reported;  for  he  had 
often  declared  to  his  firiends,  after 
the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Court  of  France^ 

that 
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that  he  never  would  accept  of  any 
ofiers  which  that  court  might 
hereafter  make  him,  which  never 
had  any  real  intention  to  serve 
him,  but  only  to  use  him  occasion- 
ally as  their  instrument,  and  to 


sacrifice  him  to  their  own  interests- 
He  knew  enoug;h  of  the  history  of 
his  family  to  have  learnt  this 
truth,  and  he  had  on  two  or  three 
occasions  experieneed  it  in  him- 
aelf-** 


AftTicLB  IV. — The  LUerary  Character,  tUudrated  by  the  History  of 
Men  of  Gemius,  draumfrom  their  ownjedingt  and  comfe$sioiu.  By  the 
Jut  hot  rf  •*  Curiosities  of  Literature  J* 


rpHOUGH  this  work  of.  Mr. 
•'- .  D*Israeli  is  not  so  entertain- 
ing as  any  of  his  other  publica- 
tions, it  is  perhaps  more  mterest- , 
ing,  and  certainly  impresses  us 
with  an  infinitely  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  author's  powers  of 
mind.  There  runs  through  the 
whole  of  it  an  amiable  delicacy 
of  feeling,  a  nice,  discriminating, 
and  sometimes  even  a  profound 
perception  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  a  refinement  as 
well  as  propriety  of  reflection, 
that  cannot  fail  to  persuade  the 
reader  that  the  autnor  deserves 
esteem  for  his  amiable  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  respect  for  his 
talents.  In  the  preface  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  outline  of  this 
work  was  first  published  in  1795, 
as  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character;"  and  that  several  of 
his  friends,  some  of  whom  have 
attained  celebrity,  imagined  **  that 
their  attachment  to  literary  pur- 
suits had  been  strengthened  even 
by  so  weak  an  effort    An  extra- 


ordinary effect  has  concurred  with 
these  opmions:  a  copy  which  has 
accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands 
formerly  belonged  to  the  great 
poeticu  fi^nius  of  our  times;  and 
the  singular  fact  that  it  was  twice 
read  by  him  in  two  subsequent 
years,  at  Athens  in  1810  and 
1811,  instantly  convinced  me  that 
the  volume  deserved  attention?* 

The  work  consists  of  nineteen 
chapters: — On  Literary  Charac- 
ters. Youth  of  Genius.  The 
first  Studies.  The  irritability  of 
Genius.  The  Spirit  of  Literature, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Society.  Literary 
Solitude.  The  Meditations  ot 
Genius.  The  Enthusiasm  of 
Genius.  Literary  Jealousy.  Want 
of  Mutual  Esteem.  SeLT-praise. 
The  Domestic  Life  of  Genius. 
The  Matrimonial  State.  Literary 
Friendships.  The  Literary  and 
Personal  Character.  The  Man 
of  Letters.  Literary  Old  Age. 
Literary  Honours.  The  influence 
of  Authors. 
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Youth  or  Gbvius. 


<*  The  TirtttOtts  and  contempla- 
tive Boyle  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  in  childhood  that  dis- 
position of  mind  which  indicated 
an  instinctive  ingenuousness;  an 
incident  which  he  relates,  evinced, 
as  he  thought,  that  even  then  he 
preferred  aggravating  his  fault, 
rather  than  consent  to  suppress 
an^  part  of  the  truth,  an  effort 
wmch  had  been  unnatural  to  his 
piind.  His  fanciful,  yet  striking 
illustration  may  open  our  inquirv. 
*  This  trivial  passage'— the  little 
story  alluded  to—*  I  have  men- 
tioned now,  not  that  I  think  that 
in  itself  it  deserves  a  relation,  but 
because  as  the  sun  is  seen  best  at 
his  risine  and  his  setting,  so  men's 
native  dispositions  are  clearliest 
perceived  whilst  they  are  children, 
and  when  they  are  dying.  These 
little  sudden  actions  are  the 
ereatest  discoverers  of  men's  true 
humours/  That  the  dispositions 
of  genius  in  early  life  presage  its 
future  character,  n^as  long  the 
feeling  of  andquity.  Isocrates, 
after  much  previous  observation 
of  those  who  attended  his  lectures, 
would  advise  one  to  engage  in 
political  studies,  exhorted  another 
to  compose  history,  elected  some 
to  be  poets,  and  some  to  adopt 
his  own  profession.  He  thought 
that  nature  had  some  concern 
in  forming  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  he  tried  to  guess  at  her  secret 
by  detecting  the  first  energetic  in- 
clination of  the  mind.  This  prin- 
ciple guided  the  Jesuits. 

^'  In  the  old  romance  of  King 
Arthur,  when  a  cowherd  comes  to 
the  king  to  request  he  would  make 
his  soi^  a  knight — *  It  is  a  great 
thing  thou  askest,'  said  Arthur, 
who  inquired  whcthe/  this  entreaty 


proceeded  from  him  or  his  son? 
The  old  man's  answer  is  remark* 
able. — *  Of  m^  son,  not  of  me; 
for  I  have  thirteen  sons,  and  all 
these  will  fall  to  that  labour  I  put 
them;  but  this  child  will  not 
labour  for  me,  for  any  thine  that 
I  and  my  wife  will  do ;  but  uways 
he  will  be  shooting  and  casting; 
darts,  and  dad  for  to  see  battles, 
and  to  behold  knights,  and  always 
day  and  night  he  desireth  of  me 
to  be  made  a  knight'  The  king 
commanded  the  cowherd  to  fetch 
all  his  sons;  they  were  all  shapen 
much  like  the  poor  man ;  but  Tor 
was  not  like  none  of  them  in  shape 
and  in  countenance,  for  he  was 
much  more  than  any  of  them. 
And  so  Arthtir  knighted  him.' 
This  simple  tale  is  the  history  of 
genius— the  cowherd's  twelve  sons 
were  like  himself,  but  the  unhappy 
genius  in  the  family  who  perplexed 
and  piaeued  the  cowhera  and  his 
wife  and  his  twelve  brothers,  was 
the  youth  averse  to  labour,  but 
active  enough  in  performing 
knightly  exercises;  ana  dreaming 
on  chivalry  amidst  a  herd  of 
cows. 

**  A  man  of  genius  is  thus  dropt 
among  the  people,  and  has  first  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  or- 
dinary men  deprived  of  that  feeble 
ductility  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  common  destination.  Parents 
are  too  often  the  victims  of  the 
decided  propensity  of  a  son  to  a 
Virgil  or  an  Euclia ;  and  the  first 
step  into  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is 
disobedience  and  grief.  Lilly,  our 
famous  astrologer,  has  described 
the  frequent  situation  of  such  a 
youth,  like  the  cowherd's  son 
who  would  be  a  knight.  Lilly 
proposed  to  his  father  that  he 
should 
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should  try  his  fortune  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  lie  expected  that 
his  ie^uming  and  his  talents  would 

!>xoYe  serviceable  to  him;  the 
ather,  quite  incapable  of  dis* 
covering  the  latent  genius  of  his 
son  in  his  studious  dispositions, 
very  willingly  consented  to  get 
rid  of  him,  for,  as'  Lilly  proceedS| 
•  *  I  could  not  work,  arive  the 
plough,  or  endure  any  country 
labour;  my  father  oft  would  say  I 
was  good  for  nothing,*  —  words 
which  the  fathers  of  so  many  men 
of  genius  have  repeated. 

*'  In  reading  the  memoirs  of  a 
man  of  genius,  we  often  reprobate 
the.  domestic  persecutions  of  those 
who  opposed  nis  inclinations.  No 
poet  but  is  moved  with  indigna* 
tion  at  the  recollection  of  the  Port 
Royal  Society  thrice  burning  the 
romance  which  Racine  at  length 
got  by  heart;  no  geometrician 
but  bitterly  inveighs  against  the 
father  of  Pascal  for  not  suffering 
him  to  study  Euclid,  which  he  at 
length  understood  without  study- 
ing. The  father  of  Petrarch  in  a 
baxbaroHS  rage  burnt  the  poetical 
library  of  his  son  amidst  the 
shrieks,  the  groans,  and  the  teaurs 
of  the  youth.  Yet  this  neither 
converted  Petrarch  into  a  sober 
lawyer,  nor  deprived  him  of  the- 
Roman  laurel.  The  uncle  of  AU 
fieri  for  more  than  twenty  years 
suppressed  the  poetical  character 
of  this  noble  bard ;  he  was  a  poet 
without  knowing  to  write  a  verse, 
and  Nature,  like  a  hard  creditor, 
exacted  with  redoubled  interest, 
all  ^  genius  which  the  uncle  had 
so  long  kept  from  her.  S^ich  are 
the  men  whose  inherent  impulse 
BO  huoMia  opposition,  and  even  no 
adverse  education,  can  deter  from 
being  great  men. 

^  Let  IIS,  however,  be  just  to 
the  parents  of  a  man  of  genius ; 


they  have  another  association  of 
ideas  concerning  him  than  we;  we 
see  a  great  man,  they  a  disobe- 
dient child;  we  track  faun  through 
his  glory,  they  are  wearied  by  the 
sullen  resistance  of  his  character. 
The  career  of  genius  is  rarely  that 
of  fortifne  or  happiness ;  and  the 
father,  who  may  himself  be  not  in- 
sensible to  glory,  dreads  lest  his 
son  be  found  among  that  obsouM 
multitude/  that  populace  of  mean 
artists,  who  must  expire  at  the 
barriers  of  mediocrity. 

^'  The  contemplative  race,  even 
in  their  first  stepst  towards  nature* 
are  receiving  that  secret  in^trac^ 
tlon  which  no  master  can  impart* 
The  boy  of  genius  flies  to  some 
favourite  haunt  to  which  his 
fancy  has  often  given  a  name; 
he  populates  his  solitude;  he 
takes  all  shapes  in  it;  he  finds 
all  places  in  it;  he  converses 
silently  with  all  about  him — he  is 
a  hermit,  a  lover,  a  hero.  The 
fragrance  and  blush  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  still  hush  of  the  evening; 
the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  the 
stream;  all  nature  opening  to  him, 
he  sits  brooding  over  his  first  dim 
images,  in  that  train  of  thougjit 
we  call  reverie,  with  a  restlessness 
of  delight,  for  he  is  only  the  being 
of  sensation,  and  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  think;  then  comea  that 
tenderness  of  spirit,  that  first 
shade  of  thought,  colouring  eveij 
scene,  and  deepening  every  feel- 
ing; this  temperament- has  been 
often  mistaken  for  melancholy. 
One,  truly  inspired,  unfolds  the 
sepret  story. 

'i  Eadowed  with  all  tliat  ijatsmiaui  be- 
stow. 
The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  ulence  bends 
O'er  the  mist  treasuies  of  his  pregnant 


With  conscious  pride,    fnm  tbem  be  oft 

resolves 
To  frame  be  knows  not  what  exoffiitf 

things. 

And 
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And  win  he  knows  not  what  subikoe  re- 
word 
Of  prauc  and  wonder" — 

This  delight  in  reverie  has  been 
finely  described  by  Boyie:  ^  When 
the  intermission  of  my  studies 
allowed  me  leisure  for  recreation/ 
says  Boyle»  *  I  would  very  often 
steal  away  from  all  company,  and 
«pend  four  or  five  hours  alone  in 
the  fields,  and  think  at  random, 
making  my  delighted  imagina- 
tion the  busy  scene  where  some 
romance  or  other  was  daily  acted/ 
This  circumst'tnce  alarmed  his 
friends,  who  imagined  that  he  was 
overcome  with  melancholy. 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  this  love 
of  repose  and  musing  is  retained 
throughout  life.  A  man  of  fine 
genius  is  rarely  enamoured  of 
common  amusements  or  of  robust 
exercises ;  and  he  is  usually  un- 
adroit  where  dexterity  of  hand  or 
eye,  or  trivial  elegancies,  are  re-^ 
quired.  This  characteristic  of 
genius  was  discovered  by  Horace 
in  that  Ode  which  scliool-boys 
often  versify.  Beattie  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  of  his  Minstrel— 

*•  The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or 

spi-'cd 
To  him  nor  vanitjf,  nor  joy  could  bring." 

Alfieri  said  he  could  never  be 
taught  by  a  French  dancing- 
master,  whose  art  made  him  at 
once  shudder  and  laugh.  If  we 
reflect  that  as  it  is  now  practised 
it  seems  the  art  of  giving  afiecta- 
.tion  to  a  puppet,  and  that  this 
puppet  is  a  man,  we  can  enter 
into  this  mixed  sensation  of  de- 
gradation and  ridicule.  Horace, 
by  his  own  confession,  was  a  very 
awkward  rider;  and  the  poetical 
rider  could  not  always  secure  a 
seat  on  his  mule ;  Metastasio  hu- 
morously complains  of  his.  gun ; 
thQ  poetical  sportsman  could  only 
1818. 


frighten  the  hares  and  partridges; 
the^  truth  was,  as  an  elder  poet 
sings,   . 

*'  Instead  of  hoandsthat  make  the  wooded 

hills 
Talk  in  a  hundred  voices  to  the  rills, 
I  liite  the  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line 
Struck  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  Nme." 
Browne'$  Brit.  Past,  B.  ii.  Song.  4. 

And  we  discover  the  true  *  hu- 
mour* of  the  indolent  contem-* 
plative  race  in  their  great  repre- 
sentatives Virgil  and  Horace. 
When  they  accompanied  Meccenas 
into  the  country,  while  the  minister 
amused  himself  at  tennis,  the  two 
bards  reposed  on  a  vernal  bank 
amidst  the  freshness  of  the  shade* 
The  younger  Pliny,  who  was  so 
perfect  a  literary  character,  was 
charmed  by  the  Roman  mode  of 
hunting,  or  rather  foMrling  by  nets, 
which  admitted  him  to  sit  a  whole 
day  with  his  tablets,  and  stylus, 
that,  says  he,  *  should  I  return  with 
empty  nets,  my  tablets  may  at  least 
be  full.'  Thomson  was  the  hero  of 
his  own  Castle  of  Indolence, 

The  youth  of  genius  will  be  apt 
to  retire  from  the  active  sports  of 
his  mates :  Beattie  paints  himself 
in  his  own  Minstrel, 

"  Concourse  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever 

fled. 
Nor  c<ired  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous 

fray  r 

•  Of  squabblings  imps;  but  to  the  foxest 

sped." 

*<  Bossuet  would  not  join  his 
young  companions,  and  flew  to 
his  solitary  task,  while  the  cla»* 
sical  boys  avenged  his  flight  by 
applying  to  him  from  Virgil  ti^ 
bos  9vetuM  aratroy  the  ox  daily 
toiUng  in  the  plough.  The  yottog 
painters,  to  ridicule  the  persever- 
ing labours  of  Domenichino  in  his 
youth,  honoured  him  by  the  same 
title  of ''  the  great  ox;"  and  Pas- 
seri,  in  his  delight^  biography  of 
£  his 
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hill  own  eolrteMporuy  arikto,  hat 
bflqppily  expressed  the  still  labourt 
of  his  concealing  ;^enius,  sua  tacp- 
turna  leniezza,  his  silent  slowness* 
The  learned  Huet  has  given  an 
alknusing  detail  of  the  inrentive 
persecutions  of  his  school-mates, 
to  divert  him  from  his  obstinate 
loYe  of  study.  '  At  length/  says 
he,  *  in  order  to  indulge  my  own 
taste,  I  would  rise  with  the  sun, 
while  they  were  buried  in  3leep, 
and  hide  myself  m  the  woods,  that 
I  might  read  and  study  in  quiet;' 
but  they  beat  the  bushes,  and 
started  in  his  burrow  the  future 
man  of  erudition.  Sir  William 
Jones  was  rarely  a  partaker  in  the 
active  sports  of  Harrow;  it  was 
ssJd  of  Gray  that  he  was  never  a 
boy;  and  the  unhappy  Chatterton 
and  Bums  were  remarkably  serious 
boys.  Mikon  has  preserved  for 
us  in  solemn  numbers,  his  school- 
life— 

«<  WIms  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  pU^ 
To  me  wu  pleasing^  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serioos  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  pabKc  good ;  myself  I 

thoaght 
Bom  to  that  and,  bom  to  promote  all  troth, 
AU  righteous  things —  Par,  Reg, 

**"  tf  the  youth  of  e^enius  is  apt 
to  retire  from  the  ordinary  sports 
of  his  mates,  he  often  substitutes 
otherS)  the  reflections  of  those  fa- 
vourite studies  which  are  haunt- 
ing liis  young  imagination;  the 
tnratements  of  such  an  idler  have 
«flen  been  fanciAil.  Ariosto,  while 
]^t  E  schoolboy,  composed  a  sort 
«f  tragedy  fh>m'  the  story  of  Pyra- 
mm  mi  Thisbe,  and  had  it  repre- 
iBfited  by  his  bn>thers«and  sisters. 
f^  seems  to  bave  indicated  his 
pucson  fcr/Hoiser  in  those  rough 
scenes  ^viiich  he  drew  up  from 
(kilhf%.  version,  and  *when  Sir 
\I^Uifun  Jcfficn  at  Hanow  divided 


^la  fields  anoordiug  to  a  map  of 
Greece,  and  portioned  out  to  each 
school-fellow  a  dominion;  and 
further,  when  wanting  a  cof^  of 
the  Tempest  to  act  firom,  he  sup- 
plied it  from  his  memory,  we  roust 
confess  that  the  boy  Jones  wss 
reflecting  in  his  amusements  the 
cast  of  mind  he  displayed  in  hit 
after-life,  and  that  felicity  of  me- 
mory and  taste  so  prevalent  is 
his  literary  character.  Florian'i 
earliest  years  were  passed  is 
shooting  birds  all  day  and  read- 
ing every  evening  an  old  tranda- 
tion  of  the  Iliad;  whenever  he  got 
a  bird  remarkalE^le  for  its  sise  or 
its  plumage^  he  personified  it  by 
one  of  the  names  of  his  heroes, 
and  raising  a  funeral  pyre  con- 
sumed the  body;  collecting  the 
ashes  in  an  urn,  he  presented  Ihem 
to  his  grandfather,  with  a  narra- 
tive of  his  Patroclus  or  Sarpedoa. 
We  seem  here  to  detect,  reflected 
in  his  boyish  sports,  the  {^easing 
genius  of  the  author  of  Noma  Pom- 
pilius,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  and 
WiUiam  Tell. 

**  It  is  perhaps  a  criterion  of 
talent  when  a  youth  is  distm^ 
guished  by  his  equals;  at  that 
moment  of  life  with  no  flattery  on 
the  one  side,  and  no  artifice  on 
the  other,  all  emotion  and  no  re- 
flection, the  boy  who  has  obtained 
a  predominance  has  acquired  tUs 
merely  by  native  powers.  The 
boyhood  of  Nelson  was  charao> 
terized  by  events  congenial  to 
those  of  his  after-days; « and  his 
father  understood  his  diaracler 
when  he  declared  that  *  in  wha^ 
ever  station  he  might  be  placed, 
he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the 
top  of  the  tree/  Some  puerile 
anecdote;  which  Franklin  remem- 
bend  of  himself,  in  assodatioii 
witi^  his  after-life,  betray  tile  'm- 
vention, 
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vention,  and  the  firm  intrepidity 
of  his  character;  and  even  perhaps 
the.  esffelessneaa  of  means  to  ob- 
tainr  his  purpose.  In  boyhood  he^ 
was  a  sort  of  adventurer;  and 
since  his  father  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  sea-life^  he  made  the 
river  near  him  represent  the  ocean ; 
he  Kved  on  the  water,  and  was 
the  daring  Cohimbus  of  a  school- 
boy's boat.  A  part  where  he  and 
his  mates  stood  to  angle,  in  time 
became  a  quagmire^  In  the  course 
of  one  day  the  infant  projector 
thought  of  a  wharf  for  them  to 
stand  on,  and  raised  it  with  a  heap 
of  stones  deposited  there  for  the 
building  of  a  house.  But  he 
preferred  his  wharf  to  anothei^s 
house;  his  contrivances  to  aid  his 
puny  labourers,  with  his  resolution 
not  to  quit  the  .great  work  till  it 
was  effected,  seem  to  strike  out  to 
US  the  decision  and  invention  of 
his  future  character.  But  the 
qualities  which  attract  the  com- 
panions of  a  school-boy  may  not 
be  those  which  are  essential  to 
dne  genius.  The  captain  or  leader 
of  his  school-mates  has  a  claim 
on  onr  attention;  but  it  is  the  se- 
questered boy  who  may  chance  to 
be  the  artist^  or  the  literary  cha- 
racter. 

^*  Is  there  then  a  period  in 
youth  which  yields  decisive  marks 
of  the  character  of  genius?  The 
natures  of  men  are  as  varioOs  as 
their  fortunes.  Some,  like  dia- 
monds, inust  wait  to  receive  their 
splendour  from  the  slow  touches 
of  the  polisher;  trhiie  others,  re- 
sembling pearls,  appear  at  once 
bom  with  their  beautiful  lustre. 

^'  Among  the  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstances is  the  feebleness  of 
the  first  attempts;  and  we  must 
not  decide  on  the  talents  of  a 
|[oung  man  by  his  first  works. 
ien   and  Swift   might   have 


been  deterred  fitMn  anthonM^, 
had  their  earliest  pieces  dectdw 
their  fate.  Racine's  earliest  com- 
positioii,  which  we  know  of  by 
some  fragments  his  son  has  pre- 
served, to  show  their  remaxkabb 
contrast  with  his  writings,  abosaA 
with  those  points  and  conceits 
which  afterwards  he  abhorred;  v 
the  tender  author  of  Andromache 
could  not  have  been  discovered 
while  exhausting  himself  in  his 
wanderings  from  nature,  in  riin- 
ning  after  conceits  as  absurd  and 
surprizing  as  the  worst  parts  of 
Cowley.  Gibbon  betrayed  none 
of  the  force  and  magnitude  of  his 
powers  in  his  *  Essay  on  Litera* 
ture,'  or  his  attempted  History  of 
Switzerland.  Johnson's  cadensed 
prose*  is  not  recognizable  in  the 
humble  simplicity  of  his  earliest 
years.  Many  authors  have 
begun  unsuccessfully  the  walk 
they  aftewards  excelled  in.  Ra« 
phael,  when  he  first  drew  his 
meagre  forms  under  Perugino,  had 
not  yet  conceived  one  line  of  that 
ideal  beauty,  which  one  day  he  of 
all  men  could  alone  execute. 

**  Even  the  manhood  of  genius 
may  pass  by  unobserved  by  his 
companions,  and  may,  like  JBSneas, 
be  hidden  in  a  cloud  amidst  his 
associates.  The  celebrated  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  in  his  boyhood  was 
called  in  derision  *  the  little 
sheep,'  from  the  meekness  and 
gravity  of  his  disposition.  His 
sedateness  and  taciturnity,  his  in- 
difierence  to  juvenile  amusements, 
his  slowness  and  difficulty  in 
learning,  and  his  ready  subBM» 
sion  to  his  equals,  induced  them 
to  consider  him  as  one  irrecov«vw 
ably  stupid.  That  greatness  of 
mind,  unalterable  courage^  and 
invincible  character  Fabius  aftet* 
wards  displayed,  they  then  iinah 
gined  had  lain  concealed  in  tht 
E  2  apparent 
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apparent,  contrary  qualities.  The 
boy  of  genius  may  indeed  seem 
slow  and  dull  even  to  the  phleg-. 
matic,  for  thoughtful  and  observ- 
ing dispositions  conceal  them- 
selves in  timorous  silent  charac- 
ters, who  have-not  yet  learnt  their 
strength;  nor  can  that  assiduous 
love,  which  cannot  tear  itself  away 
from  the  secret  instruction  it  is 
perpetually  imbibing,  be  easily 
distinguished  from  that  pertina- 
city which  goes  on  with  the  mere 
plodder.  We  often  hear  from  the 
early  companions  of  a  man  of  ge<» 
nius  that  at  school  he  had  ap- 
peared heavy  and  unpromising. 
Rousseau  imagined  that  the  child- 
hood of  some  men  is  accompanied 
by  that  seemii^  and  deceitful 
dolness,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
profound  genius;  and  Roger 
Ascham  has  placed  among  *  the 
best  natures  for  learning,  the  sad- 
natured  and  hard-witted  child/ 
that  is,. the  thoughtful  or  the  me- 
lancholic, and  the  dow.  Domeni- 
chino  w^  at  first  Heavy  and  un- 
promising, and  Passeri  expresses 
his  surprize  at  the  accounts  he  re- 
ceived of  the  early  hh  of  this 
great  artiist.  *  It  is  difficult  to 
believe/  he  says,  *  what  many 
assert,  that  from  the  beginning 
this  great  painter  had  a  rugged- 
ness  about  him,  which  entirely  in- 
capacitated him  from  learning  his 
profession,  and  they  have  heard 
from  hitnself  that  he^uite  de- 
spaired of  success.  Ye^  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  such  vivacious 
tdents*  with  a  mind  so  finely  or- 
ganized, and  accompanied  with 
such  favourable  dispositions  for 
the  art,  would  show  such  signs  of 
utter  incapacity;  I  rather  think 
that  ^t  is  a  mistake  in  the  proper 
knowledge  of  genius,  which  some 
knaigine  indicates  itself  most  de- 
cisively by.  its  sudden  vehemence. 


.  showing  itself  like  lightning,  and 
like  li^tning  passing  away.'  A 
parallel  case  we  find  in  Groldsmith, 
who  passed  through  an  unpromis- 
ing youth;  he  declared  Uiat  he 
was  never  attached  to  the  belles 
lettres  till  he  was  thirty,  that 
poetry  had  no  peculiar  charms  for 
him  till  that  age,  and  indeed  to 
his  latest  hour  he  was  surprizing 
his  friends  by  productions  which 
they  had  imagined  he  was  in- 
capable of  composing.  Hume  was 
considered,  for  his  sobriety  and 
assiduity,  as  competent  to  become 
a  steady  merchant ;  of  Johnson  it 
was  said  that  he  would  never 
offend  in  conversation,  as  of  Boi- 
leau  that  he  had  no  great  under- 
standing, but  would  speak  ill  of 
no  one.  Farquhfu:  at  college  was 
a  heavy  companion,*  and  after- 
wards,, combined  with  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  light  airy 
talent.  Even  a  discerning  parent 
or  master  has  entirely  failed  to 
develope  the  genius  of  the  youth, 
who  has  afterwards  ranked  among 
eminent  men;  and  we  ought  as 
little  to  infer  from  early  unmvour- 
able  appearances  as  from  in- 
.  equality  of  talent.  The  great 
Isaac  Barrow's  father  used  to  say, 
that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  from 
him  aby  of  his  children  he  hoped 
it  might  be  Isaac,  as  the  least 
promising;  and  during  the  three 
years  Barrow  passed  at  the 
Charter-house,  he  was  remaricable 
only  for  the  utter  negligence  of 
his  studies  and  his  person.  The 
mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  lite- 
rary female,  pronounced  early, 
that  he  was  the  dullest  and  most 
hopeless  of  her  sons.  Bodmer,  at 
the  head  of  the  literary  class  in 
Switzerland,  whohad  so  frequently 
discovered  and  animated  the  lite- 
rary youtlis  of  his  country,  could 
never  .detect  the  latent  genius  of 
Gesner; 
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Gesner;  after  a  repeated  exa- 
mination of  the  young  man,  he 
put  his  parents  in  despair  with  the 
hopeless  award  that  a  mind  of  so 
ordinary  a  cast  must  confine  it- 
self to  mere  writing  and  accompts. 
"  Thus  it  happens  that  the  first 
years  of  life  do  not  always  include 
those  of  genius,  and  the  education 
of  the  youth  may  not  be  the  edu- 
cation of  his  genius.  In  all  these 
cases  nature  had  dropt  the  seeds 
in  the  soil,  but  even  a  happy  dis- 
position must  be  concealed  amidst 
adverse  circumstances.  It  has 
happened  to  some  men  of  genius 
during  along  period  of  their  lives, 
that  an  unsettled  impulse,  with- 
out having  discovered  the  object 
of  its  aptitude,  a  thirst  and  fever 
in  the  temperament  of  too  sentient 
a  being  which  cannot  find  the  oc- 
cupation to  which  it  can  only 
attach  itself,  has  sunk  into  a  me- 
lancholy and  querulous  spirit, 
weary  with  the  burthen  of  exist- 
ence; but  the  instant  thejatent 
talent  had  declared  itself,  his  first 
work,  the  eager  offspring  of  desire 
and  love,  has  astonished  the  world 
at  once  with  the  birth  and  the  ma- 
turity of  genius. 

"  Abundant  facts  exhibit  genius 
unequivocally  discovering  itself  in 
the  juvenile  age,  connecting  these 
facts  with  the  subsequent  life — 
and  in  general,  perhaps  a  master- 
mind exhibits  precocity.  *  What- 
ever a  young  man  at  first  applies 
himself  to,  is  commonly  his  delight 
afterwards.*  This  remark  was 
made  by  Hartley,  who  has  related 
an  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  his 
genius,  which  indicated  the  man. 
He  declared  to  his  daughter  that 
the  intention  of  writing  ^  book 
upon  the  nature  of  man  was  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  when  he  was 
a  very  little  boy — ^when  swinging 


backwards  and  forwards  upon  a 
gate,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
years  old;  he  was  then  meditat- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  his  own 
mind,  how  man  was  made,  and 
for  what  future  end — such  was  the 
true  origin,  in  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  of  his  celebrated  book  on  the 
*  frame,  the  duty,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  man.'.  The  constitutional 
propensity  has  declared  itself  in 
painters  and  poets,  who  were  such 
before  they  understood  the  nature 
of  colours  and  the  arts  of  verse. 
The  vehement  passion  of  Peiresc 
for  knowledge,  according  to  ac- 
counts   Gassendi    had    received 
from  old  men  who  had  known  him 
a  child,  broke  out  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  taught  his  alphabet;  his 
delight  was  to  be  handling  books 
and  papers,  and  his  perpetual  in- 
quiries after  their  contents  obliged 
them  to  invent  something  to  quiet 
the   child's    insatiable    curiosity, 
who  was  offended  if  told  he  had 
not  the  capacity  to  understand 
them.     He  did  not  study  like  or- 
dinary scholars,  and  would  read 
neither  Justin  nor  Ovid  without  a 
perpetual   consultation  of   other 
authors,  such  was  tiis  early  love 
of  research!  At  ten  years  of  age 
his  taste  for  the  studies  of  anti- 
quity was  kindled  at  the  sight  of 
some  ancient  coins  dug  up  in  his 
neighbourhood;    and   then   that 
passion  for  knowledge  '  began  to 
burn  like  fire  in  a  forest,*  as  Gras- 
sendi  most  happily  decribes  the 
fervour  and  the  amplitu/le  of  his 
mind.     We  have  Boccaccio's  own 
words   for  a  proof  of  his  early 
natural  tendency  to  tale  wi'iting, 
in  a  passage  of  his  genealogy  of 
the  Gods :  *  Before  seven  years  of 
a^e,  when  as  yet  I  had  met  with 
no  stories,  was  without  a  master^ 
and  hardly  knew  my  letters,  I  had 
a  natural 
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a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  and 
produced  some  little  tales.'  Thus 
the  Decamerone  was  appearing 
much  earlier  than  we  suppose.  So 
AriostOy  as  soon  as  he  obtained 
some-knowledge  of  languages,  de- 
lighted himself  in  translating 
French  and  Spanish  romances; 
was  he  not  sowing  plentifully  the 
seeds  of  his  Orlando  Furioso? 
Lope  de  Vega  declares  that  he 
was  a  poet  from  the  cradle,  be- 
ginning to  make  verses  before  he 
could  write  them,  for  he  bribed 
his  school-mates  with  a  morsel  of 
his  breakfast  to  write  down  the 
lines  he  composed  in  the  early 
morning.  Descartes,  while  yet  a 
boy,  was  so  marked  out  by  habits 
of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went 
among  his  companions  by  the 
title  of  the  philosopher,  always 
questioning  and  settling  cause 
and  effect.  It  happened  that  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  left  the  army,  but  the  pro- 
pensity for  meditation  had  been 
early  formed,  and  the  noble  en- 
terprise of  reforming  philosophy 
never  ceased  to  inspire  bis  soli- 
tary thoughts.  Descartes  was  a 
man  born  only  for  meditation — 
and  he  has  himself  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  pursuits 
which  occupied  his  youth,  and  of 
the  progress  of  his  genius;  of  that 
secret  struggle  he  so  long  held 
with  himself,  wandering  in  con- 
.t^ealment  over  the  world,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and,  as  he 
says  of  himself,  like  the  statuary, 
labouring  to  draw  out  a  Minerva 
.from  the  marble  block.  -Michael 
Angelo,  as  yet  a  child,  wherever 
he  went,  busied  himself  in  draw- 
ing; and  when  his  noble  parents, 
hurt  that  a  man  of  genius  was 
disturbing  the  line  of  their  an- 
cestry, forced  him  to  relinquish 


the  pencil,  the  inftoit  artist  flew 
to  the  chisel :  art  was  in  his  sool 
and  his  hands.  Velasquez,  the 
Spanish  painter,  at  his  school- 
tasks,  filled  them  with  sketches 
and  drawings,  and  as  some  write 
their  names  on  their  books,  his 
were  known  by  the  specimens  of 
his  genius. ,  The  painter  Lan- 
franco  was  originally  the  page  of 
a  marquess;  who  observing  that  he 
was  perpetually  scawliag  figures 
on  cards,  or  with  charcoal  on  the 
walls,  asked  the  boy  whether 
he  would  apply  to  the  art 
he  seemed  to  love?  The  boy 
trembled,  fearing  to  have  incurred 
his  master's  anger ;  but  when  en- 
couraged to  decide,  he  did  not 
hesitate:  placed  under  one  of  the 
Carraccio's,  his  rapid  progress  in 
the  art  testified  how  much  Laa- 
franco  had  suffered  by  suppressing 
his  natural  aptitude.  When  we 
find  the  boy  Nanteuil,  his  parents 
being  averse  to  -their  son's  prac- 
tising drawing,  hiding  himself  in 
a  tree  to  pursue  the  delightful  ex- 
ercise of  his  pencil;  that  Handel, 
intended  for  a  doctor  of  the  civil 
laws,  and  whom  no  parental  dis^ 
couragement  could  deprive  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  themusical  science, 
for  ever  touching  harpsichords, 
and  having  secretly  conveyed  a 
musical  instrument  to  a  retired 
apartment,  sitting  through  the 
ni^ht  awakening  his  harmonious 
spirit;  and  when  we  view  Fer- 
guson, the  child  of  a  peasant,  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  reading  without 
any  one  suspecting  it,  by  listening 
to  his  father  teaching  his  brother; 
making  a  wooden  watch  without 
the.  slightest  knowledge  of  me- 
chanism, and  while  a  shepherd, 
like  an  -.ancient  Chaldean,  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
and  making  a  celestial  globe,  as 
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be  had  mltde  a  wooden  watch, 
can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  in 
Aoch  minds,  there  was  a  resistless 
and  mysterious  propensity,  grow- 
ing *up  with  the  temperament  of 
these  artists?  Ferguson  was  a 
shepherd-lad  on  a  plain,  placed 
entirely  out  of  the  chance  of  imi- 
tation; or  of  the  influence  of 
casual  excitement;  or  any  other 
of  those  sources  of  genius  so  fre- 
quently assigned  for  its  produc* 
tion.  The  case  of  Opie  is  similar. 
"  Yet  these  cases  are  not  more 
striking  than  one  related  of  the 
Abb^  La  Caille,  who  ranked 
among  the  first  astronomers  of 
the  age.  La  Caille  was  the  son 
of  the  parish  clerk  of  a  Tillage ; 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  his  father 
sent  him  every  evening  to  ring  the 
church  bell,  but  the  boy  always 
returned  home  late.  His  father 
was  angry  and  beat  him,  and  still 
the  boy  returned  an  hour  after  he 
had  rung  the  bell.  The  father, 
suspectMig  something  mysterious 
inhis  conduct,one  evening  watched 
him.  He  saw  his  son  ascend  the 
steeple,  ring  the  bell  as  usual, 
and  remain  there  during  an  hour. 
When  the  unlucky  boy  descended, 
he  trembled  like  one  caught  in  the 
fact,  and  on  his  knees  confessed 
that  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
watching  the  stars  from  the 
steeple  was  the  real  cause  of  de- 
tainmg  him  from  home.  As  the 
father  was  not  bora  to  be  an- as- 
tronomer, like  the  son,  he  flogged 
the  boy  severely.  The  youth  was 
found  weeping  in  the  streets,  by 
a  man  of  science,  who,  when  he 
discovered  in  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age,  a  passion  for  contemplat- 
ing the  stars  at  night,  and  who 
had  discovered  an  observatory  in 
a  steeple,  in  spite  of  such  ill- 
treatment,  he.  decided  that  the 


seal  of  nature  had  impresssed  it- 
self on  the  genius  of  that  t>oy. — 
Relieving  the  parent  from  the  son 
and  the  son  from  the  parent,  he 
assisted  the  young  La  Caille  in 
his  passionate  pursuit,  and  the 
event  completely  justified  the  pre- 
diction. Let  others  tell  us  why 
children  feel  a  predisposition  for 
the  studies  of  astronomy,  or  na« 
tural  history,  or  any  similar  pur- 
suit. .  We  know  that  youths  have 
found  themselves  in  parallel  situa- 
tions with  Ferguson  and  La 
Caille,  without  experiencing  their 
energies.. 

*'  The  case  of  Clairon,  the  great 
French  traeic  actress,  deserves 
attention  :  she  seems  to  hove  been 
an  actress  before  she  saw  a  theatre. 
This  female,  destined  to  be  a 
sublime  actress,  was  of  the  lowest 
extraction;  the  daughter  of  a  vio- 
lent and  illiterate  woman,  who 
with  blows  and  menaces  was  driv* 
ing  about  the  child  all  day  to 
manual  labour.  ^  I  know  not,* 
says  Clairon,  *  whence  I  derived 
my  disgust^  but  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  to  be  a  mere  workwoman, 
or  to  remain  inactive  in  a  comer.* 
In  her  eleventh  year,  being  locked 
up  in  a  room,  as  a  punishmeift, 
with  the  windows  fastened,  she 
climbed  upon  a  chair  to  look  about 
her.  A  new  object  instantly  ab- 
sorbed her  attention;  in  the  house 
opposite  she  observed  a  celebrated 
actress  amidst 'her  family,  her 
daughter  was  '  performing  her 
dancing  lesson ;  the  girl  Clairon, 
the  future  Melpomene,  was  sttruck 
by  the  influence  of  this  graceful  and 
affectionate  scene.  '  All  my  little 
being  collected  itself  into  my  eyes ; 
I  lost  not  a  single  motion;  as  soon 
as  the  lesson  ended  all  the  fainily 
applauded,  and  the  mother  em- 
braced the  daughter.    That  dif- 
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ference  of  her  fatft  and  mifle  filled 
me  with  profound  grief,  my  tears 
hindered  me  froq^i  seeing  any 
longer,  and  when  the  pj^lpitations 
of  my  heart  allowed  me  to  re- 
ascend  the  chair,  all  bad  disap- 
peared/ This  was  a  discovery; 
fipom  that  moment  she  knew  no 
rest ;  she  rejoiced  when  she  could 
get  her  mother  to  confine  her  in 
that  room.  The  happy  girl  was 
a  divinity  to  the  unhappy  one, 
whose  susceptible  genius  imitated 
her  in  every  gesture  and  motion ; 
and  Clairon  soon  showed  the  effect 
of  her  ardent  studies,  for  she  be- 
trayed all  the  graces  she  had 
taught  herself,  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  life :  she  charmed  her 
friends  and  even  softened  her  bar- 
barous mother;  in  a  word,  she 
was  an  actress  without  knowing 
what  an  actress  was.  .    - 

"  In  this  case  of  the  youth  of 
genius,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  accidental  view  of  a  young 
actress  practising  her  studies,  im- 
parted Uie  character  of  the  great 
tragic  actress  Clairon?  Could  a 
inere  chance  occurrence  have  given 
birth  to  those  faculties  which  pro- 
duced a  sublime  tragedian?  Iti 
all  arts  there  are  talents  which 
may  be  acquired  by  imitation  and 
reflection;  and  thus  far  may 
genius  be  educated;  but  there  are 
others  which  are  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  native  sensibility,  which 
often  secretly  torment  the  pos- 


sessor, and  which  may  even 
be  lost  for  the  want  of  develop- 
ment ;  .  a  state  of  languor  from 
which  many  have  not  recovered. 
Clairon,  before  she  saw  the  young 
actress,  and  having  yet  no' con- 
ception of  a  theatre,  never  havmg 
entered  one,  had  in  her  soul  that 
latent  faculty  which  creates  a 
genius  of  her  cast.  *  Had  i  not 
felt  like  Dido,*  she  once  exclaimed, 
^  'I  could  not  have  thus  personi- 
fied her!' 

"  Some  of  these  facts,  we  con- 
ceive, afford  decisive  evidence  of 
that  instinct  in  genius,  that  con- 
stitutional propensity  in  the  mind, 
sometimes  called  organization, 
which  has  infiamed  such  a  war  of 
words  by  its  equivocal  term  and  ' 
the  ambiguity  of  its  nature;  it 
exists  independent  of  education, 
and  where  it  is  wanting,  educa- 
tion can  never  confer  it.  Of  its 
mysterious  influence  we  may  be 
ignorant;  the  effect  is  more  ap- 
parent than  the  cause  It  is, 
however,  always  working  in  the 
character  of  the  chosen  mind.  In 
the  history  of  genius,  there  are 
unquestionably  many  secondary 
causes  of  considerable  influence 
in  developing  or  even  cnishing 
the  germ — these  have  been  of  late 
often  detected,  and  sometimes 
carried  even  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme; but  among  them  none 
seem  more  remarkable  than  the 
first  studies  and  the  first  habits,** 


The  Matrimo3?ial  State. 


"  Matrimony  has  pften  been 
considered  as  a  condition  not  vvell . 
suited    to    the   domestic  life  of 
genius;  it  i?  accompanied  by  too 


many  embarrassments  for  the  head 
and  the  heart ,  It  was  an  axiom 
with  Fuessli,  the  Swiss  artist,  that 
the  marriage  state  is  incompatible 

with 
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with  a  high  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  Peiresc,  the  great  French 
collector,  refused  marriage,  con- 
yinced  that  the  cares  of  a  family 
were  too  absorbing  for  the  free- 
dom necessary  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  a  sacrifice  of  fortune 
incompatible  with  his  great  de- 
signs. Boyle,  who  would  not 
sufier  his  studies  to  be  interrupted 
by  *  household  afiairs,'  lived  as  a 
boarder  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Ranelagh.  Bayle,  and  Hobbes, 
and  Hume,  and,  Gibbon,  and 
Adam  Smith,  decided  for  celi'- 
bacy.  Such  has  been  the  state 
of  the  great. author  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation is  combined  ^ith  pas- 
sion, and  whose  happiness  is  his 
fame— fame,  which,  balances  that 
of  the  heroes  of  the  age,  who  have 
sometimes  honoured  themselves 
by  acknowledging  it. 

**  This  debate,  for  our  present 
topic  has  sometimes  warmed  into 
one,  in  truth  is  ill  adapted  for 
controversy;  the  heart  is  more 
concerned  in  its  issue  than  any 
espoused  doctrine  terminating  in 
partial  views.  Look  into  tlie  do- 
mestic annals  of  genius — observe 
the  variety  of  positions  into  which 
the  literary  character  is  thrown  in 
the  nuptial  state.  Will  cynicism 
always  obtain  his  sullen  triumph, 
and  prudence  be  allowed  to  cal- 
culate away  some  of  the  richer 
feelings  of  our  nature?  Is  it  an 
axiom  that  literary  characters 
must  necessarily  institute  a  new 
order  of  celibacy  ?  One  position 
we  may  assume,  that  the  studies, 
and  even  the  happiness  of  the 
pursuits  of  literary  characters,  are 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  do- 
mestic associate  of  their  lives. 

**  Men  of  genius  rarely  pass 
through  the  age  of  love  without 
its  passion;  even  their  Delias  and 


Amandas  are  often  the  shadows 
of  some  real  object.  According 
to  Shakespeare*s  experience, 

**  Never  durst  poet  touck  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  inli  were  tempered  with  love'i 
sightf.'* 
Lov^t  Labour  Lost,  Act  IV,  Scene  3. 

Their  imagination  is  perpetually 
colouring  those  pictures  of  do- 
mestic happiness  they  delight  to 
dwell  on.  He  who  is  no  husband 
may  sieh  for  that  devoted  tender- 
ness which  is  at  once- bestowed 
and  received ;  and  tears  may  start 
in  the  eyes  of  him  who  can  be- 
come a  child  among  children,  and  ^ 
IS  no  father.  These  deprivations 
have  usually  been  the  concealed 
cause  of  the  querulous  and  settled 
melancholy  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter. The  real  occasion  of 
Shenstone*s  unhappiness  was,  that 
early  in  life  he  had  been  capti- 
vated by  a  young  lady  adapted  to 
be  both  the  muse  and  the  wife  of 
the  poet.  Her  mild  graces  were 
soon  touched  by  his  plaintive' 
love-songs  and  elegies,^  Their 
sensibility  was  too  mutual,  and 
lasted  for  some  years,  till  she 
died.  It  was  in  parting  from  her 
that  he  first  sketched  his  '  Pas- 
toral Ballad.'  Shenstone  had  the 
fortitude*  to  refuse  marriage;  hi« 
spirit  could  not  endure  that  she 
should  participate  in  that  hfe  of 
deprivations  to  which  he  was 
doomed,  by  an  inconsiderate 
union  with  poetry  and  poverty. 
But  he  loved,  and  his  heart  was 
not  locked  up  in  the  ice  of  celi- 
bacy. He  says  in  a  moment  of 
humour,  '  It  is  long  since  I  have 
considered  myself  as  undone.  The 
world  will  not  perhaps  consider 
me  in  that  light  entirely  till  I  have 
married  my  maid.'  Thomson  met 
a  reciprocal  passioninhis  Amanda, 
while  the  full  tenderness  of  his 

heart 
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iMart  vn»  ever  wasting  itielf,  like 
waters  in  a  desert.  As  we  kavie 
been  made  little  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  history  of  the  poet 
of  the  Seasons,  I  give  his  own  de* 
scription  of  these  deep  feelings 
from  a  manuscript  letter  written 
ta  Mallet.  *  To  turn  my  eyes  a 
softer  way,  to  you  know  who — 
liisence  sighs  it  to  me. — What  is 
my  heart' made  of  ?  a  soft  system 
of  low  nerves,  too  sensible  for  my 
quiet—  capableofbeingvery  happy 
or  very  unhappy ;  I  am  afraid  the 
last  will  prevail.  Lay  your  hand 
upon  ti  kindred  heart,  and  despise 
me  not.  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
but  she  dwells  upon  my  thought 
ia  a  mingled  sentiment,  which  is 
the  sweetest,  the  most  intimately 
pleasing  the  soul  can  receive,  and 
which  I  would  wish  never  to  want 
towards  some  dear  object  or  ano- 
ther. To  have  always  some  se- 
cret darling  idea  to  which  one 
can  still  have  recourse  amidst  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  the  world, 
and  which  never  fails  to  touch  ns 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is 
an  art  of  happiness  that  fortune 
cannot  deprive  us  of.  This  may 
be  called  romantic ;  but  whatever 
the  cause  is,  the  effect  is  really 
felt.  Pray,  when  you  write,  tell 
me  when  you  saw  her,  and  with 
the  pure  eye  of  a  friend,  when  you 
see  her  again,  whisper  that  I  am 
her  most  humble  servant.'  Even 
Pope  was  enamoured  of  a  ^  scorn- 
fill  lady;'  and,  as  Johnson  ob- 
served, '^polluted  his  will  with 
female  resentment.'  Johnson  him- 
self, we  are  told  by  Miss  Seward, 
'  who  knew  him,  '  had  always  a 
metaphysical  passion  for  one  prin- 
cess or  other, — ^the  rustic  Lucy 
Porter,  or  the  haughty  Molly  As- 
ton, CHT  the  sublimated  methodistic 
Hill  Boothby;   and,  lastly,  the 


more  charming  Mrs.llirale.'  Even 
in  his  advanced  age,  at  the  height 
of  his  celebrity,  we  hear  his  cries 
of  lonely  wretchedness.  *  I  want 
every  comfort;  my  life  is  very 
solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Let 
me  know  that  I  have  yet  a  friend — 
let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.' 
But  the  '  kindness'  of  distant 
friends  is  like  the  polar  sun,  too 
fer  removed  to  warm.  A  female 
is  like  only  friend  the  solitary  can 
have,  because  her  friendship  is 
never  absent.  Even  those  who 
have  eluded  individual  tender- 
ness, are  tortured  by  an  aching 
void  in  their  feelings.  The  stoic 
Akenside,  in  his  books  of*  Odes,' 
has  preserved  the  history  of  a  life 
of  genius  in  a  series  of  his  own 
feelings.  One  entitled, 'At  Study/ 
closes  these  memorable  lines : 

'  Me  though  no  peculiar  fair 
Touches  with  a  lover's  care  ; 

Though  the  pride  of  my  desire 
A<kks  inmiortal  friendship^  name. 
Aslcs  the  palm  of  honest  fame 

And  the  old  Iteroic  lyie ; 
Though  the  day  have  smooth! j  gone, 
Or  to  lettered  leisure  known. 

Or  In  social  duty  spent ; 
Yet  at  ere  my  lonely  breast 
Seeia  in  vtdnfar  perfect  rest, 

Lajiguuhei/or  true  content* 

**  If  ever  a  man  of  letters  lived  ia 
a  state  of  energy  and  excitement 
which  might  raise  him  above  the 
atmosphere  of  social  love,  it  was 
assuredlv  the  enthusiastic,  Tho-* 
mas  Hollis,  who,  solely  devoted 
to  literature  and  to  republicanism, 
was  occupied  in  furnishing  Eu- 
rope and  America  with  editions 
of  his  favourite  authors.  He 
would  not  ma^,  test  marriage 
should  interrupt  the  labours  of 
his  pl&tonic  politics.  But  his  ex- 
traordinary memoirs,  while  they 
show  an  intrepid  mind  in  a  robust 
frame»  bear  witness  to  the  sdf- 
-^  -  tormentor 
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tormentor  who  had  trodden  down 
the  natural  bonds  of  domestic 
life.  Hence  the  deep  *  dejection  ' 
of  his  spirits;'  those  incessant 
cries,  that  he  has  *  no  one  to  ad- 
vise, assist,  or  cherish  those  mag- 
nanimous pursuits  in  him.'  At 
length  he  retreated  into  the  coun- 
try»  in  utter  hopelessness.  '  I  go 
not  into  the  country  for  attentions 
to  agriculture  as  such;  nor  atten- 
tions of  interest  of  any  kind,  which 
I  have  ever  despised  as  such; 
but  as  a  used  man,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder  of  a  life  in  tolerable 
sanity  and  quiet,  after  having 
given  up  the  flower  of  it,  volun- 
tarily, day,  week,  month,  year, 
after  y6ar,  successive  to  each 
other,  to  public  service,  and  being 
no  longer  able  to  sustain,  in  body 
or  mind,  the  labours  that  I  have 
chosen  to  go  through  without 
falling  speedily  into  ^Ae  greatest 
disor&rSf  and  it  might  be  imb^ 
cUjty  itself.  This  is  not  colouring, 
but  the  exact  plain  truth,'  and 
Gray's, 

*  Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  thou? 
A  solitary  fly! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets.' 

''  Assuredly  it  would  not  be  a 
question  whether  .these  literary 
characters  should  have  married, 
had  not  Montaigne,  when  a  wi- 
dower, declared  that  *  he  would 
not  marry  a  second  time,  though 
it  were  wisdom  itself;' — but  t£e 
airy  Gascon  has  not  disclosed 
how  far  Madame  was  concerned 
in  this  anathema. 

"  If  thejiterary  man  unites  him- 
self to  a  woman  whose  tastes 
and  whose  temper  are  adverse  to 
his  pursuits,  he  must  courageously 
prepare  for  a  martyrdom.  Should 
a  female  mathematician  be  united 
to  a  poet,  it  is  probable^'  that  she 


would  be  left  to  her  abstractions ; 
to  demonstrate  to  herself  how 
many  a  specious^  diagram  fails 
when  brought  into  its  mechanical 
operation;  or  while  discovering 
the  infinite  varieties  of  a  ciurve, 
may  deduce  her  husband's.  If 
she  becomes  as  jealous  of , his 
books  as  other  wives  are  of  the 
mistresses  of  their  husbands,  sIm 
may  act  the  vi|rago  even  over  his 
innocent  papers.  The  wife  of 
Bishop  Cooper,  while  her  hus* 
band  was  employed  on  his  Lexi* 
con|,  one  day  consigned  the  vo- 
lume of  many  yean  to  the  fiames; 
and  obliged  that  scholar  to  begin 
a  second  siege  of  Troy  in  a  second 
Lexicon.  The  wife  of  Whitelocke 
often  destroyed  his  MSS.  and  the 
marks  of  her  nails  have  come 
down  to  posterity  in  the  numerous 
lacerations  still  gaping  in  his  '  Me* 
morials.'  The  learned  Sir  Henry 
Saville,  who  devoted  more  than 
half  his  life,  and  near  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  his  magnificent 
edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  led  a 
very  uneasy  life  between  that 
Saint  and  Lady  Saville ;  what 
with  her  tenderness  for  him  and 
her  own  want  of  amusement.  Saint 
Chrysostom  incurred  more  than 
one  danger.  One  of  those  learned 
scholars  who  translated  the  Scrip- 
ttires,  kept  a  diary  of  his  studies 
and  his  domestic  calamities,  for 
they  both  went  on  together ;  bu- 
sied only  among  his  books,  his 
wife,  from  many  causes,  plunged 
him  into  debt;  he  was  compelled 
to  make'  the  last  sacrifice  of  a 
literary  man,  by  disposing  of  his 
library.  But  now,  he  without 
books,  and  she  worse  and  worse 
in  temper,  discontents  were  of 
fast  growth  between  them.  Our 
man  of  study,  found  his  wife,  like 
the  remora,  a  little  fish>  sticking 

at 
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at  the  bottom  of  his  ship  impeding 
its  progress.  He  desperately  re- 
solved to  fly  from  his  country  and 
his  wife.  There  is  a  cool  entry  in 
the  diary,  on  a  warm  proceeding, 
one  morning;  wherein  he  ex- 
presses some  curiosity  tp  know 
the  cause  of  his  wife  being  out  of 
temper!  Simplicity  of  a  patient 
scholar !  The  present  matrimonial 
case,  however,  terminated  in  un- 
expected happiness ;  the  wife, 
after  having  forced  her  husband 
to  be  deprived  of  his  library,  to 
be  daily  chronicling  her  caprices, 
and  finally,  to  take  the  serious 
resolution  of  abandoning  his  coun- 
try, yet,  living  in  good  old  times, 
religion  and  conscience  united 
them  again ;  and,  as  the  connu- 
bial diarist  ingeniously  describes 
this  second  marriage  of  himself 
and  his  wife, — *  made-  it  be  with 
them,  as  surgeons  say  it  is  with  a 
fractured  bone,  if  once  well  set, 
the  stronger  for  a  fracture.'  A 
new  consolation  for  domestic  rup- 
tures ! 

**  Observe  the  errors  and  infir- 
mities of  the  greatest  n^en  of 
genius  in  their  matrimonial  con- 
nexions. Milton  carried  nothing 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,. in 
the  choice  of  his^  wives ;  his  first 
was  the  object  of  sudden  fancy. 
He  left  the  metropolis,  and  unex- 
pectedly returned  a  married  man; 
united  to  a  woman  of  such  uncon- 
genial dispositions,  that  the  romp 
was  frightened  at  the  literary  ha- 
bits of  the  great  poet,  found  his 
house  solitary,  beat  his  nephews, 
and  ran  away  after  a  single 
month's  residence!  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  owe  his  famous 
treatise  on  Divorce,  tfnd  a  party, 
(by  no  means  extinct,)  who,  hav- 
ing niade  as  ill  choices  in  their 
wives,  were  for  divorcing,  as  fast 


as  they  had  been  for  marrying, 
calling      themselves     Miitonists. 
When  we  find  that  Moli^re,  so 
skilful  in  human  life,  married  a 
girl  from  his  own  troop,  who  made 
hiin  experience  all  those  bitter 
disgusts    and   ridiculous  embar- 
rassments which  be  himself  played 
off  at  tl>e  Theatre;  that  Addison^s 
fine  taste  in  morals  and  in  life, 
could   sufTer  the   ambition   of  a 
courtier  to  prevail  with  himself  to 
seek  a  countess,   whom   he  de- 
scribes under  the  stormy  diaractcr 
of  Oceana,  who  drove  him  con- 
temptuously  into    soHtode,    and 
shortened  his  days;    »nd,    that 
Steele,  warm  ^d  thoughtless,  was 
united  to  a  cold  preGise*  *  Miss 
Prue,'  as  he  galls  her,  and  from 
whom  he  never  parted   withcnit 
bickerings ;  in  all  tliese  cases,  we 
censure  the  great  men,  not  their 
wives.     Rousseau  has  honestly 
confessed  his  error:  he  had  united 
himself  to  a  low  illiterate  woman 
-— *nd  when  he  retreated  into  so- 
litude, he  felt  the  weight  which 
he  carried  with  him.    He  laments 
that  he    had   not  educated  his 
wife ;  *  In  a  docile  age,  I  could 
have  adorned  her  mind  with  ta- 
lents and  knowledge  which  would 
have  more  olosely  united  us  in 
retirement.     We  should  not  tlien 
have  felt  the  intolerable  tsediam 
of  a  t^te>k-t^te;  it  is  in  solitude 
one  feels  the  advantage  of  living 
with    another    who    can    think.' 
Thus  Rousseau  confesses  the  fa- 
tal error,  and  indicates  the  right 
principle. 

**  But  it  seems  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  domestic  hap- 
piness of  the  literary  character, 
that  his  ^ife  should  be  a  literary 
woman.  The  lady  of  Wieland 
was  a  very  pleasing  domestic  per- 
son, who  without  reading  her  hii^ 
band's 
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band's  works,  knew  he  was  a 
great  poet.  Wieland  was  apt  to; 
exercise  his  imagination  in  a  sort 
of  angry  declamation  and  bitter 
amplifications,  and  the  writer  of 
this  account,  in  perfect  Germaa 
taste,  assures  us,  '  that  many  of 
his  felicities  of  diction  were  thus 
struck  out  at  a  heat :'  during  this 
frequent  operation  of  his  genius, 
the  placable  temper  of  Mrs.  Wie- 
land OTcrctoie  the  orgasm  of  the 
German  bard,  merely  by  her  ad- 
miration and  her  patience.  When 
the  burst  was  o^er,  Wieland  him- 
self was  so  charmed  by  her  doci- 
lity, that  he  usually  closed  with 
giving  up  all  his  opinions.  There 
is  another  sort  of  homely  hap- 
piness, aptly  described  in  the 
plain,  words  of  Bishop  Newton : 
He  found  *  the  study  of  sacred 
and  classic  authors  ill  agreed  with 
butchers'  and  bakers'  bills;'  and 
when  the  prospect  of  a  bishopric 
opened  on  him,  *  more  servants, 
more  entertainments,  a  better 
table,  &c.'  it  became  necessary 
to  look  out  for  *  some  clever  sen- 
sible woman  to  be  his  wife,  who 
would  lay  out  his  money  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  be  careful 
and  tender  of  his  health ;  a  friend 
and  companion  at  all  hours,  and 
who  would  be  happier  in  staying 
at  home  than  be  perpetually  pad- 
ding abroad*'  Such  are  the  wives, 
not  adapted  to  be  the  votaries, 
but  who  may  be  tlie  faithful  com- 
panions through  life,  even  of  a 
man  of  genius. 

"  That  susceptibility,  which  is 
love  in  its  most  compliant  forms, 
is  a  constitutioncd  faculty  in  the 
female  character,  and  hence  its 
docility  and  enthusiasm  has  varied 
with  the  genius  of  different  ages. 
When  universities  were  opened  to 
the  sex,  have  they  not  acquired 


academic  glory?  Have  not  the 
wives  of  military  men  shared  in 

,the  perils  of  the  field,  and  as 
Anna  Commena,  and  our  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  become  even  their 
)iistorians  ?  In  the  age  of  love 
and  sympathy  the  female  receives 
an  indelible  character  from  her 
literary  associate;  his'  pursuits 
are  even  the  objects  of  her 
thoughts ;  he  sees  his  tastes  re- 
flected in  his  family,  much  less 
by  himself,  whose  solitary  labours 
often  preclude  him  from  forming 
them,  than  by  that  image  of  his 
own  genius  in  his  house— *the  mo- 
ther of  his  children.  Antiquity, 
abounds  with  many  inspiring  ex- 
amples of  this  cameleon  reflection 
of  the  female  character.  Aspasia, 
from  the  arms  of  Pericles,  bor- 
rowing his  genius,  could  instruct 
the  archons  how  to  govern  the 

.  republic ;  Portia,  the  wife  of  the 
republican  Brutus,  devouring  the 
burning  coals,  showed  a  glorious 
suicide  which  Brutus  had  ap- 
proved; while  Paulina,  the  wife 
of  Seneca,  when  the  veins  of  that 
philosopher  were  commanded  to 
be  opened,  voluntarily  chose  the 
same  death;  the  philosopher 
commanded  that  her  flowmg  blood 
should  be  stopped,  but  her  pallid 

'  features  ever  after  showed  her 
still  the  wife  of  Seneca!  The  wife 
of  Lucan  is  said  to  have  tran- 
scribed and  corrected  the  Phar- 
salia  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  tender  mind  of  the  wife 
had  caught  the  energy  of  the  bard 
by  its  intercourse ;  and  when  he 
w^s  no  more,  she  placed  bis  bust 
on  her  bed,  that  she  might  never 
close  her  eyes  without  being 
soothed  by  his  image.  The  pic* 
ture  of  a  literary  wife  of  antiquity 
has  descended  to  us,  touched  by 
the  domestic  pencil  of  a  man  of 
genius. 
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grenius.    It  is  the  susceptible  CaU 

fhutnia,  the  lady  of  the  younger 
liny ;  *  her  affection  to  me  has 
g;iven  her  a  turn  to  books— her 
passion  will  increase  with  our 
days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  or 
my  person,  which  time  gradQftUy 
impairs,  but  my  repotation  and 
my  glory,  of  which  she  is  ena- 
moured.' Could  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
hftre  written  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band^ had  she  not  reflected  from 
the  patriot  himself,  all  his  de- 
▼otedness  to  the  country,  had  she 
not  lent  her  whole  soul  to  every 
event  which  concerned  him?  This 
^male  susceptibility  was  strong 
in  the  wife  of  Klopstock;  our 
novellist  Richardson,  who  could 
not  read  the  Messiah  in  the  ori- 
ginal, was  desirous  of  some  ac- 
count of  the  {>oem,  and  its  pro- 
gress. She  writes  to  him  thai  no 
'  one  can  inform  him  better  than 
herself,  for  she  knows  the  most  of 
that  which  is  not  published,  *  beitig 
always  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
young  verses,  which  begin  by 
fira^ments  here  and  there,  of  a 
subject  of  which  his  soul  is  just 
then  fiHed.  Persons  who  live  as 
we  do  have  no  need  of  two  cham- 
bers ;  we  are  always  in  the  same ; 
I  with  my  little  work,  still,  still,— 
only  regarding  sometimes  my  bus- 
.band's  sweet  face,  which  is  so 
venerable  at  that  time,  with  tears 
^  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject— my  husband  read- 
ing me  his  young  verses  and  suf- 
fering my  criticisms.',  Meta  Mol- 
lers  writes  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  German  English;  but  he  is^^a 
pitiful  critic  who  has  only  disco- 
vered the  oddness  of  her  lahguage. 
**  Gesner  declared,  that  what- 
,  ever  were  is  talents^  the  person' 
who  had  most  contributed  to 
develope  them  was  his  wife.  •  She 


is  \;nknown  to  the  public ;  but  die 

^history  of  the  mind  of  such  a  wo- 
man can  only  be  truly  discovered 
in  the  *  Letters  of  Gesner  vaA  his 
Family.'  While  Gesner  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  his  favourite 
arts,  drawing,  painting,  etchtn|, 
and  cbmposmg  poems,  his  wife 
would  often  reanimate  a  ^nius 
that  was  apt  to  despond  in  its 
attempts,  and  often  exciting  him 
to  new  productions,  her  certam 
and  delicate  taste  was  attentively 
consulted  by  the  poet-painter— 
bift  she  combined  the  most  prac- 
tical good  sense  with  the  most 
feeling  imagination ;  this  forms 
the  rareness  of  the  character— 
for  this  same  woman,  who  united 
with  her  husband  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  intemiptions  of  common 
business,  carried  on  alone  the  con- 
cerns of  his  house  in  ia  Itbrairie. 
Her  correspondence  with  he(  son, 
a  young  artist  travelling  iot  his 
studies,  opens  what  an  old  poet 
comprehensively  terms  *  a  ga- 
thered mind.'  Imagine  a  woman 
attending  the  domestic  economy, 
and  the  commercial  details,  yet 
withdrawing  out  of  this  business 
of  life  into  that  of  the  more  ele- 
vated pursuits  of  her  husband, 
and  the  cares  and  counsels  she 
bestowed  on  her  son  to  form  the 
artist  and  the  man.  To  know  this 
incomparable  woman  we  must  heat 
her.  *  Consider  your  father's  nre- 
cepts  as  oracles  of  wisdom ;  tney 
are  the  result  of  the  experience 
he  has  collected,  not  only  of  life, 
but  of  that  art  which  he  has  ac- 

3uu^  simply  by  his  own  in- 
ustry.'  She  would  not  have  her 
son  suffer  his  strong  affection  to 
herself  to  absorb  all  other  senti- 
ments. '  Had  you  remained  at 
home,  and  been  habituated  under 

your 
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your  motker'B  auspicas  to  enspioy*- 
ments  merely  domestic,  what  ad- 
raatage  would  you  have  acquired? 
I  own  we   should  have  passed 
aome  delightful  winter  evenings 
together;   but  your  love  for  the 
arts,  and'  my  ambitkui  to  see  my 
sons  as  much  dtstinguiahed  for 
tMr   talents    as    their    virtues/ 
would  have  been  a  conttaat  source 
«f  regret  at  your  passiag  your 
time  in  a  manner  so  little  worthy 
of  you/    How  profound  is  her 
observation  on   the    strong    but 
confined  attachments  of  a  youth 
of  genius.     '  I  have  frequently 
remarked,  with  >Bome  regret,-  the 
(excessive  attachment  you  indulge 
towards  those  who  see  and  feel 
as  you  do  yourself,  and  the  total 
neglect  with  which  you  seem  to  . 
treat  every  one  else.    I  should 
reproach  a  man  with  such  a  fault 
who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life 
in  a  small  and  unvarying  circle ; 
but  in  an  artist,  who  has  a  great 
object  in  view,  and  whose  country 
is  the  whole  world,  this  disposition 
seems  to  me  likely  to  produce  a 
great  number  of  inconvenieacies — 
alas!  my  son,  the  life  you  have 
hitherto  led  in  your  father's  house 
has  been  in  fact  a  pastoral  life, 
and  not  such  a  one  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  a  man 
whose  destiny  summons  him  to 
the  world.' — And  when  her  son, 
after  meditating  on  some  of  the 
most  glorious  pro^hietions  of  art, 
felt  himself,  as  he  says,   *  dis- 
heartened and  cast  down  at  the 
unattaincMe    superiority    of  the 
artist;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
Teflectbg  on  the  immense  labour 
and  continued  effort?  which  such 
master-pieGes  must  have  required, 
-that  1  regahded  my  ooiurage  and  my 
^filoiir,'  die  observes,  *  this  pas- 
sage, my  dear  son,  is  to  me  as 


precious  as  gold,  and  I  send  it  to 
you  again,  because  I  wish  you  to 
impress  it  strongly  on  ^our  mind. 
The  remembrance  of  this  may  also 
be  a  useful  preservative  from  too 
great  confidence  in  yoiir  abilities, 
to  which  a  warm  imagination  may 
sometimes  be  liable,  or  from  the 
despondence    you    might    occar 
sionally  feel  from  the  contemplsr 
tioa  of  grand  origibals.    Conti- 
nue, therefore,  my  dear  son,  to 
Ibrm  a  sound'  judgment  and  a 
pore  taste  from  your  own  obset^ 
valions;    your  miad,  while   yet 
young  ana  flexible,  may  receive 
whatever  impressions  you  wish. 
Be  careful  that  your  abilities  do 
not  inspire  in  you  too  much  con- 
fidence, lest  it  should  happen  to 
you  as  it  has  to  many  others,  that 
they  have  never  possessed  any 
greater  merit  than  that  of  having 
good  abilities.'  One  mora  extract 
to  preserve  an  incident  which  may 
touch  the  heart  of  ^nius.    This 
extraordinary  woman,  whose  dia- 
racteristic  is  that  of  strong  sense 
with  delicacy  of  feeling,  would 
check  her  German  sentimentality 
at  the  moment  she  was  betraying 
those  emotions  in  which  the  ima- 
gination is  so  powerfully  mixed 
up  with  the  associated  feelinn. 
Arriving  at  their  cottage  at  Sihl- 
wald,  she  proceeds — *•  On  enter- 
ing the  parlour  three  small  pic- 
tures, painted  by  you,  met  my 
eyes.    I    passed    some  thne  in 
contemplating  them.    It  is  now  a 
year,  tnonght  I,  since  I  saw  him 
trace  ^ese  pleasing  forms;   he 
whistled  and  sang,>  and  I  saw 
them  grow  under  his  p^icil ;  now 
is  he  ^r,  far  from  us.— In  short, 
I  had  the  weakness  to  press  my 
lips  on  one  of  these  pictures.  You 
weU  know,  my  d«ar  son,  that  t 
am  not  m«ch  addicted  to  soowi 

of 
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of  a  sentimental  turn ;  but  to  di^y, 
while  I  considered  your  works,  I 
could  not  restrain  from  this  little 
Impulse  of  maternal  feelings.  Do 
cot,  however,  be  apprehensive  that 
the  tender  affection  of  a  mother 
will  ever  lead  me  too  far,  or  that 
I  shall  suffer  my  mind  to  be  too 
powerfully  impressed  with  the 
painful  sepsations  to  which  your 
absence  gives  birth.  My  reason 
convinces  me  that  it  is  for  your 
welfare  that  you  are  now  in  a 

£lace  where    your  abilities  will 
ave  oppoTtonities  of  unfolding. 


and  where  you  can  become  great 
in  your  art* 

**  Such  was  the  incomparable 
wife  and  mother  of  the  Gesners  !— 
Will  it  now  be  a  question  whether 
matrimony  is  incompatible  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts?  A 
wife  who  reanimates  the  droopmg 
genius  of  her  husband,  and  a  mo- 
ther who  is  inspired  by  the  ambi* 
tion  of  seeing  her  sons  eminent,  is 
she  not  the  real  being  which  the 
ancients  only  personified  in  their 
Muse? 


Anecdotes  of  Mendelsohn. 


"  Op  the  difficulties  overcome 
in  the  self  education  of  genius,  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
character  of  Moses  Mendelsohn, 
on  whom  literary  Germany  has 
bestowed  the  honourable  title  of 
the  Jewish  Socrates.  Such  were 
the  apparent  invincible  obstruc- 
tions which  barred  out  Mendel- 
sohn from  the.  world  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  that,  in  the 
history  of  men  of  genius,  it  is 
something  like  taking  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  the  savage  of  Avey- 
ron  from  his  woods,— who,  desti- 
tute of  human  language,  should 
at  length  create  a  model  of  elo- 
quence, without  a  faculty  of  con- 
ceiving a  figure,  should  be  capable 
to  add  to  the  demonstrations  of 
Euclid ; -and^  without  a  complex 
idea,  and  with  few  sensations, 
should  at  length,  in  the  sublimest 
strain  of  metaphysics,  open  to  the 
world  a  new  view  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  I 

**  Mendelsohn,  the  son  of  a 
poor  rabbin,  in  a  village  in  .Ger- 


many, received  an  education  com- 
pletely rabbinical,  and  its  nature 
must  be  comprehended,  or  the 
term  of  education  would  be  mis- 
understood. The  Israelites  in 
Poland  and  Gennanv  live»  with 
ajl  the  restrictions  of  their  cere- 
monial law,  in  an  insulated  state, 
and  are  not  always  instructed  in 
the  language  of  the  country  of 
their  birth.  They  employ  for  their 
common  intercourse  a  barbarous 
or  pajtoia  Hebrew,  while  the  sole 
studies  of  the  young  rabbins  are 
strictly  confined  to  tlie  Talmud, 
of  which  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, like  the  sonna  of  the  Turks, 
is  a  pious  rejection  of  every  spe- 
eies  of  uninspired  learning.  This 
ancient  jealous  spirit,  which  walls 
in  the  understanding  and  the  faith 
of  man,  was  shutting  out  what 
the  imitative  Catholics  afterwards 
.called  heresy.  It  is,  then,  these 
numerous  folios  of  the  Taknud 
which  the  true  Hebraic  student 
contemplates  through  all  the  sea- 
sons of  life»  as  the  Patueqos  ui 

their 
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their  low  mWey  imagine  their  sur- 
rounding mountains  to  be  the  con- 
fines of  the  universe. 

**  Of  such  a  nature  was  the 
plan  of  Mendelsohn's  first  studies; 
but  even  in  his  boyho6d  this  -con- 
flict of  study  occasioned  an  agita- 
tion of  his  spirits,  which  affected 
his  life  ever  after;  rejecting  the 
Talmudical  dreamers,  he  caught  a 
nobler  spirit  from  the  celebrated 
Maimonides;  and  his  native  sa- 
gacity was  already  clearing  up  the 
darkness  around.  An  enemy  not 
less  hostile  to  the  enlargement  of 
mind  than  voluminous  legends, 
presented  itself  in  the  indigence 
of  his  father,  who  was  now  com- 
pelled to  send  away  the  youth  on 
foot  to  Berlin  to  find  labour  and 
bread.. 

"At  Berlin  he  becomes  an 
amanuensis  to  another  poor  rab- 
bin, who  could  only  still  initiate 
him  into  the  theology,  the  jurispru- 
dence and  scholastic  philosophy 
of  his  people.  Thus  be  was  no 
fartlier  advanced  in  that  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind  in  which  he  was 
one  day  to  be  the  rival  of  Plato 
and  Locke,  nor  in  that  knowledge 
of  literature  of  which  he  was  to 
be  among  the  first  polished  critics 
of  Germany. 

'^  Some  unexpected  event  occurs 
which  gives  the  first  great  im- 
pulse to  the  mind  of  genius. 
Mendelsohn  received  this  from 
the  first  companion  of  his  misery 
and  his  studies,  a  man  of  con- 
genial, but  maturer  powers.  He 
was  a  Polish  Jew,  expelled  firom 
the  communion  of  the  Orthodox, 
and  the  calumniated  student  was 
now  a  vagrant,  uith  more  vendi- 
bility than  fortitude.  But  this 
vagrant  was  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  a  naturalist  and  a  mathe- 
matician.'    Mendelsohn,    at    a 

1818. 


distant  day,  never  alluded  to  him 
-without  tears.  Thrown  together 
into  the  same  situation,  they  ap* 
proached  each  other  by  the  same 
sympathies,  and  communicating 
in  the  only  language  which  Men* 
delsohn  knew,  the  Polander  vo- 
luntarily  undertook  his  literary 
education. 

"  Then  was  seen  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  in 
the  history  of  modem  literature. 
Two  houseless  Hebrew  youths 
might  be  discovered,  in  the  moon- 
light streets  of  Berlin,  sitting  in 
retired  comers,  or  on  the  steps  of 
some  porch,  the  one  instructing 
the'  other,  with  an  Euclid  in  his 
hand ;  but  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, it  was. a  Hebrew  ver- 
sion, composed  by  himself,  for 
one  who  knew  no  other  language. 
Who  could  then  have  imagined 
that  the  future  Plato  of  Germany 
was  sitting  on  those  steps! 

**  The  Polander,  whose  deep 
roelancholv  had  settled  on  his 
heart,  died— yet  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain,  sinc^  the  electric  spark 
that  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Men* 
delsohn  had  fallen  from  his  own, 

"Mendelsohn  was  now  lefk 
alone ;  his  mind  teeming  with  its 
chaos,  and  still  master  of  no  other 
language  than  that  barren  idiom 
which  was  incapable  of  expressing 
the  ideas  he  was  meditating  on* 
He  had  scarcely  made  a  step  into 
the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and 
the  genius  of  Mendelsohn  had 
probably  been  lost  to  Germany 
had  not  the  singularity  of  his 
studies  and  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
been  detected  by  ,the  sagacity  ot 
Dr.  Kisch.  The  aid  of  this  phy- 
sician was  momentous;  for  he 
devoted  several  hours  every  day 
to  the  instruction  of  a  poor  youth, 
whose  strong  capacity  he  had  the 
F         disctfimMit 
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^fbpe^^^ent  to  jpetc^i?je»  .and  ,t}ie 
generpu^  tenjipqr  to  aid.   ^e^^d? 

Li^  jua  a  JLatif^  i^mf^,  jxfxi  yri^ 
such  ^^me.Pftio,  thijajt,  jcom- 
p^d  jt9  (a^afct  fpr  f v^fy  WW, 
f^id  Jtp  mv^^  ^Heb  jL^Ui^  prOjer, 

metaphysical  ideas^  it  ypi^  q^- 
Sieiy^  tbajt  he  did  npt  ip  puch 
traoslate,  as  guess"  by  f)ie  iprce  of 
meditatipp. 

•"^is  p|po4irioiw  eflpart  of  hiip 
u^Uect  retarded  hj|3  progres3>  bji^ 
inyigoraled  his  l^abit,  ^  the  facer> 
by  piimmg  agaiiis^  the  hill,  ^ 
length  courses  ,wit^  facilfty  • 

"  iji.  ^^ccee^ing  efibrt  w^s  %o 
ijfiai^l^r  the  living  ^angfi^ges,  an4 
chiefly  U^e  Englijlfa^  that  he  injght 
re;k,d  Vs  fjEfvouritp  Loc^e  in  pU 
own  idiom.  Jajaf\  a  |7^t  g^niu^ 
jfejr  metaphysics  af^d  iangiWK^^ 
jff^  fonning  ifj^^lf  by  ilL^^lf. 

**  It  i^  curioifs  tp  d^ti^pt,  ip  th/^ 
characte;r  of  genius,  theeSi^ctsof 
}opal  apQ  moial  ipflue^cep.  Tlfi^r^ 
ip|i;i)te4  %W  lyf endelspW*  e^ly 
ptu$4io(i,  cqrtain  defects  ip  luf 
i^t^ectu;}  (cW§Lcl;^,derife4  %30| 
W  PPVerQr,  V^s  Jeyisji  Qjl^icatiof!, 
an^  bi^  i^uip^^i^uf  ipcipe()imen^  m 
ute|c§Lt^r^.      Inheriting   but '  ope 

to  s^c  tjie  RlJfrp9aef  of  9^9^^ 
DhUpspphy,  Ve  Pj^rhapf  o»eryf^up.4 
his  p^^  ^qquisitipps,  a^^  ^  ^f 


d/e^g^  of  Jlpipwipg  JQdany  l»i- 
re^^,  he  wjtjh  di^ujjty  escaped 

)m  remain!]^  ^  W^  pM^ulo- 
whUe   u^  bis  philofpphy, 

iyixjif  t^dpppei  l^a  pcmiling 
priniciple^  of  Wolf  a^  pvm' 
gfOfte^y  jbi?  .^nius  w^iS  long  f^^ 
Qfxi  th^'ppi^rage  or  |he  mil  tp 
€;mjELncipat^  jijtself  ^n^  tl^eir  m|^ 
chains.  It  was  more  t)i^  a  «^P 
ivj^ch  bad  hrboght  hin^  into  their 
circle,  ^u)t  a  f  tep  was  yet  wan^d 
tjo  jBscape  from  iu 

*^  At  length  th^  m^d  pf  Bfenr 
delfohn  .enburgied  ^.  Ut^nry  inter- 
course: he  became  a  great  ^ 
origin^  .thinj^er  ip.  n^ny  beauti- 
f|a|<  speculations  in  mpfa}  ai^d 
pritical  phpospphy ;  while  he  ]M 
g|::i^dually  been  preating  a  ^^ 
which  the  critics  of  Germany  bafe 
^^c1|»red  W^  %ir  fiiat  lufninous 
mode)  of  precision  aA4  elegance, 
•f  hua  a  HjeVew  va^piirt,  ^  per- 
plexed in  the  voluqfunpua  labypatli 
of  Judaip^  leasnifig»  in  bis  mi4d^ 
^ge  oppres^4  *>y  !»digf|^cp  pxA 
W^^^f  m^  F  W«^  matuf;^  Ufa 
lifrestling  w^Pk  ^^%  comT!^w4 
m^pi^  Yh^^ce   he  darive4  1^ 

pf  the  m^tfsr  ifviierf  ip  i^  Ut^ia^ 


of  then 


9?ft  PPWj!^-..  TV  Wrtpyj 
(und  of  Mem 


or  the  mind  of  Mendel^j^  if  aaS 
pf  ^.  fWWgJ  Kct^JW  of  ^.  self- 
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mo^dges?  ftni^  Ctat)el0. 


V  ""      '•  ^'"''^  ■  • 
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T^R  some  y^ars  tnlst,  ^b€  most 
-^  ntimekiDus  {>ubiicatibn(^  have 
b^^n  those  of  toyages  and  titttels; 
hence,  tf  tfaey  ate  th^  Works  of 
well  inftmn^,  intelligent  and  ob- 
setvant  persons,  gt^at  additions 
.  mnst  have  been  made  to  our  stock 
ct  knowledge  respectmg  the  fA*- 
rions  cotmtiies  to  Which  they  re- 
late. It  is  however  not  to  be 
expected,  that  Where  woAs  oti 
any  particnlsr  subject  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  ^en  the  greater 
part  of  them  shonM  b6  wotks  of 
merit ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  l^ere  sre 
advantages  attefnding  travellers  of 
the  present  day,  to  which  tra- 
vellers of  former  periods  wer6 
strangers. 

We  allnde  particularly  to  two 
circumstances :  in  the  first  place, 
the  science  art  present  possessed 
by  mort  who  travel ;  and,  secondly, 
t!i6  facHities  of  travelling.  With 
Mtffttt  to  the  preparatory  mfor** 
iflation  possessed  by  travellers  of 
the  prettettt  day,  it  is  <i^rident  that 
itf  must  gready  suiftiM  that  which 
w^ss  enjoyed  by  our  ancesftors* 
Jjit  utf  eonsMer  fbf  a  moMetft 
wfiat  ate  the  ehief  objeetir  of  inr^ 
vestiigadott  ior  which  a  traveffer 
applies  hrMiselfs-^they  mast  re- 
late, ekhfer  to  tbe  physical"  sCatiS 
of  the  tmtiWf  he  vfSrts,'-to  hs 
moral  staie^  under  that  tcftm  iib- 


Cluding  the  custdin^,  manherii,  fthd 
in  short  all  tiiat  cohstitut^s  th^ 
character  of  the  people :  Or  tb  iU* 
political  state— under  that  teha 
comprehending  its  statistics,  ai' 
Well  as  its  laws,  fbrm,  atid  ptacttbd 
6f  government  do  fat  ds  &e 
moral  state  of  a  cWntry  i^  the  db- 
jectofatravfellet*srnVeStlgirti6n,W6 
of  the  present  d^y  do  not  i^eeih  to 
possess  atiy  ddvantage!^  to  Whidii 
our  ancestors  were  strahgeirS^  l!het 
had  all  tiie  preparatory  khciWfed^ 
on  this  subject  which  We  pbsiiieiS. 
But  it  is  dtfierent  With  respect  t6' 
the  two  oiihet  p6mt^.  Letu^ffiAlt 
consider  the  physidat  Hfdte  6f  d 
country,  morts  particularly  Wh«t6 
is  termed  Hs  natursll  history :  it  i^ 
evident  that,  as  Ve^  gt^kt  itdv 
i^nce^  have  lleett  inttde,  dfUrhig^ 
the  present  stge,  hi  lUl  bMi^hey 
of  this  scieiice,  especiwy  Chefma- 
try  ^ind  ittidersiogy,  tr&^Iters  ndW 
must  be  much  better  stbler  i&  itf-' 
vestigate  aifu  describe  fob  n* 
tutm  hi«rt!ory  of  the^  eoibntjfie^  t&^ . 
Visit,  thatt  trtLveHeri^  Weil^  Wl  4' 
tiftie  Whenf  the  iftoitt  itttpdiiMt 
brafnches  of  thia  science  Wer^  ^•^ 
most  iti  their'  miniiicy. 

9o  With  regard  fo  Ae  SVAtMfds' 
of  a* country:  thi^*  ie^  ahtMSSf  a  lieW 
science;  at  lea!^,  till  witUhi  th^se; 
few  years,  it  has  not  bcen'i'edut^ed* 
to^  form,  or  exhibited  hi  ^fr  H 
mfamier  thcrt  it  coidd^  be  t^e^^tin^ 
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and  easily  acquired.  Accordingly, 
if  we  compare  modern  books  of 
travels  with  those  which  were 
published  even  half  a  century  ago^ 
we  shall  find  the  latter  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  details  or 
comprehensive  views  of  the  popu- 
lalion*  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  Whereas  in 
modem  books  of  travels,  even  in 
those  which  professedly  and  prin- 
cipally relate  to  other  topics,  sta- 
tistical inquiries  are  seldom  or 
never  utterly  neglected. 

.  But  those  who  travel  in  the 
present  day  possess  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  access  to  a 
great  variety  of  books  relating  to . 
the  countries  they  intend  to  visit, 
unknown  to  travellers  of  former 
days;  not  merely  books  of  tra- 
vels, but  books  on  one  or  other  of 
the  three  great  and  leading  points 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
From  this  source,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  knowledge,  a  traveller  of 
the  present  day  ought  to  set  out 
on  his  travels  uncommonly  well 
prepared; — informed  not  only  of 
what  is  already  known  respecting 
tlie  countries  he  means  to  visit, 
but  also  of  what  is  still  unin- 
vestigated, or  imperfectly  known 
i^nd  described,  or  respecting  which 
the  statements  of  preceding  tra- 
yellers  differ. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities of  travelling:  this  ad- 
▼mntage  may  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view :  in  the  first 

Slace,  «the  ^nBxnefOus  countries' 
iiat  are  now  open  to  travellers, 
which  till  lately  were  almost  en- 
tirely closed  against  them :  and 
again,  the  greater  number  and 
variety  of  means  and  sources  of 
information  that  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  those  countries  which 


were  formerly  visited  freqnentlj, 
but  not  with  these  advantages. 

Let  us  only  very  briefly  consider 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
as  they  could  be  explored,  and 
were  explored  and  known,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
as  they  hav&  been  explored  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Then,  even  the  western  coasts  of 
North  America  were  in  a  great 
measure  unknown :  at  present  not 
only  has  this  coast  been  tho- 
roughly investigated,  but  nearly 
all  the  country  intervening  be- 
twixt it  and  the  Atlantic  has  been 
visited.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies, with  little  exception,  to 
South  America.  Our  conquests 
in  India  have  laid  open  to  travel- 
lers a  vast  extent  of  country, 
which  even  yet  offers  a  rich  har- 
vest to  travellers.  The  Turkish 
dominions  can  now  be  visited  with 
a  safety,  and  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  information 
respecting  them,  unknown  hs^a 
century  ago.  The  vast  empire  of 
Russia  is  now  easy  of  access. 
Even  Africa,  though  the  most  im- 
penetrable quarter  of  the  globe, 
has  partially  yielded  to  the  zeal 
and  enterprize  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. 

These  in  a  manner  are  all  new 
fields  for  the  modern, traveller; 
and  if  we  consider  the  advantages 
at^  present  possessed  in  travelling 
into  more  civilized  countries,  we 
shall  be  equally  convinced  that 
modem  travellers  ought  to  obtain 
much  more  full  and  accurate  in« 
formation  than  travellers  of  for- 
mer days  could  obtain.  In  Ger« 
many,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy* 
&c.  a  traveller  now  is  notoblig^ 
to  have  his  thoughts  nearly  so 
much  occupied  about  his  own  ac- 
commodation as  was  the  case  for- 
meriy; 
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merly;    and  access  to  what  he 
wishes  to  know  is  much  more  ea- 

But  it  is  an  old  and  just  remark, 
that  too  much  facility  in  doing 
any  thing,  often  occasions  it  to  be 
ill  done;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
this  remark  applies  with  con- 
siderable truth  and  force  to  books 
of  modern  travels.  Every  body 
can  write  in  the  present  ag>3;  and 
as  the  want  of  the  requisite  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and.  of  ability 
or  opportunities  of  gaining  infor- 
mation Vhile  travelling  is  easily 
supplied  by  the  numerous  books 
respecting  the  particular  country 
visited, — it  is  no  wonder  if  books 
of  travels  are  very  numerous, 
and  that  among  them  there 
should  not  be  many  of  very  jjreat 
merit 

The  remark,  however,  which  is 
often  applied  to  books  generally,:— 
that  a  book  must  be  a  very  bad 
'  one,  from  which  something  may 
not  be  learnt — seems  to  us,  to 
apply  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
books  of  travels.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  observation  to  pass 
through  a  strange  country,  where 
of  course  novelty  rouses  atten- 
tion, without  noticing  some  things, 
or  communicating  some  observa* 
tions,  worthy  of  record. 
'  Books  of  travels  which  describe 
the  moral  state  of  a  country  po8« 


sess  an  interest  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  those  which  relate  to  the 
physical  state  of  a  country,  and, 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  in  a 
trifling  degree,  in  those  books  of 
travels  which  relate  to  the  political 
institutions  of  a  country.  The 
moral  state  of  a  country, — at  least 
so  far  as  it  consists  in  manners^ 
customs,  and  general  character, 
is  constantly  undei^ing  a  chanige ; 
and  it  is  extremely  curious  and 
instructive  to  compare  the  ac* 
counts  which  travellers  of  dif- 
ferent periods  give  on  those  sub- 
jects. This  remark  particularly  , 
applies  to  such  countries  as  have 
had  their  moral  state  affected  by 
any  great  convulsion:  hence  the 
interest  possessed  by  all  books  of 
trasrels,— however  poorly  written, 
— which  describe  France,  and  the 
countries  which  were  subverted 
by  her  during  the  revolution— be- 
cause, by  many  of  them,  we  can 
trace  and  ascertain  tlie.  change  in 
their  moral  state,  occasioned  by 
that  event.  .  Great  changes  must 
have  also  taken  place  in  the  poli- 
tical institutions  and  the  statistics 
of  these  countries :  but  these  are 
topics  which  comparatively  few 
travellers  are  qualified  or  disposed 
to  investigate,  and  very  few  read- 
ers find  to  be  nearly  so  inte- 
resting as  information  respecting  ' 
the  moral  state  of  a  country. 


Abtic  L£  L — Sketches  of  America,    By  H.  B.  Fca  ron. 


IT  appears  that  Mr.  Fearou  was 
deputed,  in  Juue^lSl?,  by  39 
Engtisii,  families,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  part  of  the 
United  States  would.be  suitable 


for  ilieir  residence.  From  this 
account  of  the  object  of  Mr. 
Fearons  journey,  it  is  evident,, 
that,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
it  in  a.  proper  manner,  he  ought 
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to  be  a  persoa  not  only  of  cousin 
derable  lalbmatioa,  but  alsov^ 
obsenra&t  and  very  impartial.  B; 
fiaformatioii  we  do  not  Hiean  such 
faifonEnation  as  could  be  obtained 
from  books,— tkts  alone  would  be 
of  Kttle  avaik  The  famlHes  who 
aeat  him,  seem  to  have  wished  to 
«ett}e  m  America,  either  as  agn* 
cukansto,  or  in  some  roanu&C'- 
tiKea  or  tradea:  of  course  Mr. 
Fearon's  object  was  to  learn  the 
pobability  of  their  SHCceeding 
m  those  noes :  but  this  he  could 
Mt  do,  unless  he  possessed  a 
good  deal  of  various  mformatioii 
on  aericulture  and  manufacture^ 
Anolaer  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  manners,  disposition,  and  ge- 
neral character  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  for  a  profiltablie 
occupation  in  the  midet  of  immo^ 
lal,  unsociable,  un^endly,  or  un- 
pleasant people,  cQuld  not  be 
oesirable;  a  third  object  was  to 
■Mrestigate  the  pohiical  kstiteif- 
t|ons*  Ali  know  that  tJie  theory 
utd  form,  of  the  Americaa  govern- 
i  vepoblicaa,  and  highly 


fiivoittable  to  Kbevty ;  but  a  fittfe 
experience  will  leach  us,  that  the 
form  and  theory  of  a  govemmeBl» 
and  its  pradieat  operation^  are 
very  often  extremely  different. 

Mr.  Fearon  seema  to  have  ex^ 
euted  the  vanous  objects  of  his 
mission  in  a  very  ^atismctory  man- 
ner :  he  was-  very  actiTe  aao  vod^ 
fhtigable  in  hia  inquinea  and 
observajlaona :  he  seeme  Tcry  im- 
partiat,  and  to  have  told  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing-  but  dto^  trutii, 
so  Jar  ee  he  could  leam  itw^  His 
statements  and  gpimone  ave,  on 
the  whole,  favourabllB  to  th»  first 
o)^eGt  of  his  jo1lva^y ;  th^>  g;'eat8P 
fecititr^  of  supporting  a  family  in 
America^  eapeciatty  in  agricul- 
tuie*^ — they  are  extremely  uaAh 
vourabte-  to  the  second  object  of 
his  journey — tiie  character  o^the 
people;  and  though' on.  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  third  objiMt, 
the  pvaotice  of'  the  govenmeal, 
He  cei;tainly  ssentione  fttatB^  which 
prove-  that  republicanism  is  notse 
iticorr^ipt  a^  its  adhqiiera  r^pr^ 
s^nt  it  to  be* 


Tu^  4^M£RiCAK  Character. 


**  Tnii  vim^fk  ia.  now.*  an.  old: 
one,  *  That  Americans  have  no 
national  character.'  Half  a  cen- 
tury a£0  the  observation  was  pro- 
bably Correct ;  but  I  think  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  will  show  its 
litter  wanl  of ^  foundation  at  the 
present  period.  Their  national 
diaraeteis  in-  my  judgment^  is 
broadly  and(  distinctly  marked^; 
and,  as  ia  comnvHi  witji  that  of^ 
other  nations,  partakes  of- a  mix- 
tun^  of  wisdom  and'  f^Uyf  of  vir* 


t^  and!  vioe,  of  some  exi^eU^Mies 
and  of  gfieat  ds^fiBcta,  idthcmi^ 
I  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of 
Moore's  description  of  them,  yet 
ivith  a  mind  constituted',  as  t  pre- 
sume his  to  be,  and  with  the  dis- 
appoitktraents  whicb  his  strong 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  Ame- 
riea  must  havegi¥e»  rise  to;  I  ca« 
easily  oonoeive  that  be  would-not 
fhid  much  dtfiiculty  inconckdfaig' 
that—'  The  rude  familicaky  of^the 
low^r-  orders^  and*  indeed^  the  un- 
polished 
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^lish^  stKte  of  sodety  m  gene* 
t^,  Wduld  neither  miitjfriiie  nov 
dibgfcis«,  if  tliey  neem^d  to  flow 
from  tiiM  £(iihpueity  of  ebamct^y, 
UVftt  hottest  ignoiteic^  df  thd  d^tf 
of  refinttthent;  Which  ihaybe  looked 
ftSi*  hi  a  new  Uttd  inexperienced 
p^)^  Bui  Men  ^  Jiwd  ihM 
cMctd  ag  nmfuritg  in  ifto^if  dftlU 
vk^.mid  alt  tnt  p¥ii&  of  dviliM^- 
iam\  While  ikief  fl)<e  Mill  m'  ne* 
Abte  fhMn  itfl)  disgiei^C  <«htti«Ktei<^ 
isdcs;  ilf  is  iteptttfsibl^  not  tto  fe^l 

mOH^kitiM  if  tit  fUOurdt  piffUkttf 
eot^tifffty  i^pte^ms'  ev<^  sliti- 
gUine"  Hdpij  of  th6'ftit«lrg'g4reaitt(^i( 
atad»  enei^  of  Ahiertc*:' 

**  National,  lik%  itidividifd  (;b«i 
iMt^,  itltiBtfbe  iii'a  grierartrtlferttirt 
fOrttt^d'  o^^  oontrdlled^  by<  the  cir: 
camstahces  in'whidh'riien  aitie^- 
t«tfted.  For  the  creiadort  ot  A 
vduablfe  standard  of  charaet&r, 
Aktiericchiir  arfe  dbadtatitageoUsfly 
p\hee6 :  they  are  fkr^  reittoved 
mxA  that^masti  ofildatiiig  int^lli'^ 
gtece  Which'  pelirades  fiiitope^ 
but  mof €f  espedally  Englknd ;  and 
ih  addition' to  this;  aft  a'p^t<f; 
and'  in  theif  |k)lltlcal  cdpadty, 
th^  have  lidthitig  to  contend*  fdi^ 
— nfOtUin^  to  call  fbrth  their  eti^i^ 
gies;  ahd  btlt'  little  of-  extbrnut 
cxfcitemerit  beyorid'  the*  pntsttitft 
ctf^gaht,  and'melreiy  aniniial^  ^Mttt-t 
fitttikfH,  In  their'  civil  conditiOfl; 
alidbtaitiallVingWitheftse*  FWr^ 
Ifgibli,  their '(M^iSts'think'fbi'thMlii 
tMfeyJhfeVfe  ileithe¥' pferseciition'  t6 
ekti^  zeikll  d^9Jtl</n  oi»coritK>- 
VM^  tt^'awalf^  iheitt'  td  inq^dfy^ 
ifAi»''ydtMrtiie  oi*kft<W*ledge  »*f» 
fi<^eht'tb'sl^oW'tl^M^  itiB  adva^ 
taj^es*^  wt^^t^  iti'  their'  polltld«l 
cat^^dt^r;  they  HtiVe^thef  ddiat^SMj 
tK<^  ekiAHli  ahd-  tW  ritodt  rMMi^ 
a¥k  ibtth  of  gWertWletit'  in'  the 


ittdividttaU  f&  wx  old,  add  by  nd 
me^nt  inappropriate  moder  of 
estimating  pohtical  character ; 
and;  ibr  myself,  I  n^erknew  an  in* 
dividual  who  wasik-eed  from  strong 
external'  exdtement,  orwho  poss* 
sess^d' evi^ dling  whmhhe  de- 
sired withont  personal  exertion) 
thiBlt  did  not  sink-  into  indolence; 
indiffbren^e;'  selfishness,  ahd  ae* 
tnalvioe.  TUis  eneemtf  to  be  ihade» 
and  witretv  so;>  dne  of  this  t^mis 
and  conditions  of  our*  iiatbm--P 
'  Whom  the' Lord  loveih  he  chas* 
tlseth'/  itf  a»  sacnfd  maxim ;  that 
chttfttttfementis,  r  believe;  as  va^ 
Inttble  ar  it  is  necessaiy .  I  have 
not  indeed)  sedn'  the'  oharactev 
Wliomt  Tcottld' call' excellent,  that 
h^«  not  tmdetgpone  ttials;  priva^ 
ttOns;  arid  sufferings'.  To  become 
ittttdlecttial,  energetic^  ahd  vir^ 
tuiius;  in  the  pnei»ent  state  of  om* 
^ist^nCe,  s^iris  to  require  that 
we  shodld  firHt  l^noir  sorrow,  and 
have  beien  acqusliqted  with  grief: 
tLbt  thftt  I  am  the  advocati^  for 
pdlitieal  oppression  in'  order  to 
produce  those  cons^nences,  or 
that  I'wish  tb'see  transplanted 
int6  this  free  and' hitherto  unopU 
pr^iBsed  (tonntry,  enormous  taxa^ 
tioii  —  infiq^ty  in  higii '  ^ter^^ 
civil  diftfttailities-^religioiis  exdiu- 
slons  —  standing  armies  —  and 
hired  spiea  and  informerr;  but 
that'  ai'sOnttethiifg  piuir  occmr,  be« 
fore  this  people  can  be'  roused 
frthn  tkPeifr  present  lethargy;—* 
mftde',  even  in'  a-  limited  degree? 
deselrVing  o('  tlieit'  unparallded 
nfttnriil  arid'  politkicd*  advantages 
— thar  somethings  of  this-^  nat«KQ 
8(toO»g'  the  wise '  dtspensatidns'^  of 
l^t^xA^o^i'oUtxpistisr;  Thaveno 
dbu^{fO)^  I' cannot  atiownsyMt 
to^'dmw  the<  melancholy/  oantdiiu 
sibtf  of 'Moor^,  timt'wbaVwe'UVi^ 
8«e^of>tto^lltirabt4rioftherpeofitfV 

bad 
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bad  as  it  may  appear,  '^  represses 
every  sanguine  hope  of  the  future 
enerpry  and  greatness  of  America/ 
"To  understand  America  cor- 
rectly, it  is,  in  some  measure,  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  charaicter 
and  condition  of  its  first  civilized 

Sopuiatton.  They  were,  in  tiie 
rst  instance,  emi^ants  from  the 
several  European  nations,  parti- 
cularly England;  the  most  re- 
spectable class  ofwhichwere  those 
who  fled  from  religious  persecu- 
tion; no  inconsiderable  num}>er 
of  transports ;  the  great  body  of 
the  rest  were  as  emigrants  ever 
are — the  most  enterprising,  the 
most  needy,  but  by  no  means  the 
most  intelligent  of  their  native 
country.  It  is  such  only,  gene- 
rally speaking,  that  can  be  in- 
duced to  quit  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth;  even  although  the 
exchange  should  bring  with  it  the 
most  decided  advantages.  The 
word  home  contains  a  sacred 
spell,  which  rarely  can  be  broken. 
We  cling  to  the  hovelSt  the  rocks, 
and  the  sands  of  our  birth-place, 
with  a  filial  affection  which  sel- 
dom ceases  but  with  our  exist- 
ence. These  feelings  the  Deity 
seems  to  have  implanted  for  wise 
purposes  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
men.  The  emigrant  to  a  wilder- 
ness will  therefore  rarely  be  a 
man  even  moderate  in  his  worldly 
circumstances;  and  he  will  still 
more  rarely  be  possessed  of  re^ 
gular  habits,  or  a  cultivated  mind. 
Exception^  will  exist  of  persons 
who  take  distant  views,  and  who 
can  bring  every  feeUng  and 
thought  under'  the  guidance  of 
reflection  and  principle ;  but  such 
will  ever  be  but  ejcctptiotts^  while 
our  nature  remains  the "  same. 
Such  then  were  the  seeds  of 
American  society ;  let  us  look  at 


the  circumstances  in  wfaidi  these 
men  were  placed:  in  a  conntiy 
where  civilisation  had  made  no 
progress  ;  where  every  man,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  was  fully  oc- 
cupied in  obtaining  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  where 
their  relative  situation  towards 
the  natives  of  the  soil  was  calcu- 
lated to  deaden  every  just,  bene- 
volent, and  humane  sentiment. 
As  society  advanced,  indeed,  the 
whole  population  no  longer  re- 
miained  *  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  wates.'  Classification 
commenced ;  but  still  those  whose 
views,  means,  or  habits  could  be 
mental,  were  extremely  limited  in 
number.  They  left  Europe  at  a 
dark  period,  not  themselves  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  national 
picture ;  even  those  amongst  them 
who  had  leisure  for  literary  ob- 
jects, met  with  obstacles  at  every 
step— the  want  of  books,  the  want 
of  society,  and  of  communication 
with  learned  individuals  or  of 
scientific  bodies.  There  was  be^ 
sides  no  history  attached  to  their 
country;  they  lived  indeed  in  a 
new  world,  *  which  was  endeared 
to  them  by  no  recollections,  and 
which  could  neither  excite  nor 
gratify  their  curiosity,  by  the  re- 
cords of  the  past.*  The  first  ac- 
cessions of  strength  from  the  *•  old 
country^  furnished  little  besides 
an  increase  of  the  manual  labour. 
The  colonial  government  intro- 
duced some  men  of  information: 
public  education  was  attended  to; 
riches  increased ;  the  slave  trade 
was  encouraged;  negroes  were 
introduced  in  every  American  co- 
lony; the  extermination  of  In- 
dians went  on,  the  invaders  gri* 
dually  seizing  on  their  country. 
Literature  was-  now«  in  some  re- 
spects advancLngy  though  the  go- 
lonisti 
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loDists  depended  for  their  mental 
as  well  as  bodily  clothing  upon 
the  mother  country;  English^ 
Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans, 
and  their  several  descendants, 
n^ere  becoming  to  speak  one  lan- 
guage, and  have  one  common  in- 
terest. They  were,  as  colonists 
ever  and  necessarily  are,  inferior 
to  the  parent  country  in  the  first 
class  of  its  intelligence,  but  above 
its  grosser  ignorance.  Society 
had  at  this  time  acquired  stabi- 
lity. The  Revolution  now  took 
place.  The  motives  and  causes 
which  led  to  this  most  important 
event  are  deserving  of  marked 
attention :  they  were  not,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  most  other 
great  national  struggles,  a  dissa- 
tisfaction gencraflif  with  their  go- 
vernment, or  a  desire  to  be  an 
iMdependent  pfopU.  Their  resist- 
ance went  to  one  specific  claim  of 
the  English  ministry, //?cr//{o/i  irtM- 
out  ^presentation ;  this  object  de- 
fend, their  desi6:n  was  to  return 
to  their  former  political  condition: 
that  there  was  no  original  in'en- 
tion  to  establish  an  independent 
constitution,  is  adnditted  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  <  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia'  In  the  April  of  1 776,  thr^e 
months,  before  the  declaration  of 
independence,  Paine*s  '  Common 
Sennc  appeared.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  this  book,  the  lead- 
ers in  the  contest  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  object  and  ge- 
neral purport.  They  were  then 
alarmed  —  completely  frightened 
at  the  bare  idea  of  declaring 
themselves  independent.  Six  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  found,  who, 
at  that  time,  would  go  the  length 
of  a  separation  from  tlie  mother 
country,  from  which  a  small  con- 
cession, with  regard  to  the  stamp- 
act,  was  hailed  with  the  most 


enthusiastic  delight — the  wish  of 
the  whole  people  being  to  heal 
the  existing  differences,  and  re- 
turn to  their  former  dependent 
situation.  These  facts  are  neces- 
sary to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they 
will  account  for  much  which  exists 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  day.  The  effect  of 
'  Common  Sense*  upon  the  public 
mind  was  electric.  Men  were 
alarmed  indeed — but  they  read, 
and  conviction  flashed  upon  their 
minds.  Three  months  after  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  the  ^  De« 
claration  of  Independence'  was 
signed.  The  contest  now  assumed 
altogether  an  altered  aspect;  the 
struggle  was  no  longer  for  a 
rescue  from  a  peculiar  mode  of 
taxation,  but  for  the  maintaining 
of  rights,  political  and  national, 
for  vitaf  and  fundamental  prin* 
ciples,  which,  if  once  established, 
would  build  upon  their  shores  a 
temple  of  freedom,  and  leave  it 
there,  a  model  for  other  nations 
and  for  after  ages.  The  friends 
of  human  libertyjn  Europe  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  fan  their  darling 
flame.  Others  also  emigrated  of 
a  more  dubious  character:  Ame* 
rica  became  the  receptacle  for 
speculators  and  fortune-hunters, 
for  adventurers,  and  base  and  de- 
moralized charaqters'  of  every 
shade  and  description.  The 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture 
were  exchanged  for  those  of  the 
sword ;  society  was  shifted  fnim 
its  base,  and  every  thing  became 
disorg^anized.  Peace  was  at 
length  proclaimed,  but  it  failed 
to  bring  with  it  those  halcyon 
days,  of  which  the  olive  branch  is 
generally  considered  the  precur- 
sor. America^was'  now  a  chaos, 
bankrupt  alike,  it  was  feared,  in 
morals  and  in  fiuances.  Their 
warmest 
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mnxnffstfig^n^  doubted  whether 
llwiir  indepcaideiioe'  wex«  «9t  in 
fact  a-  «uv8e  to  tbeitt.  The  addri- 
ttistitttion  of}  Washingtbiir  -which 
sacctedo^,  waa  ttari^ad  by  pdvey^ 
by  sbtMfd  news,  and  b^^  p^tical 
wisdMft;  butr  ift^  dnHD^nj^  ap  tha 
eonatitttda&y  the  desire  to  ^aidi 
agaiaat  the  posMlHu  of  comip** 
tioDr  nearly  piXHkice<{  tbeefiect  of 
daittojnig!  all  govenuaent  —  « 
jaaloasy^  of  j^ower^  earned  to  aif 
hnpnident  exceas;  had  too*  much 
weakened  the  piliani  which  should 
iuppopt  the  polidcsd  fabric.  A 
imsion  of  the  pfi&ciplea  of  the 
ihdamlttnionibeoaidtte' necessary  to> 
the*  sal^tion>  of  the  republic; 
This^  qiieatiiNi  gaiire  me  to  two? 
gveot  political-  parties^  pructkiM^ 
dvough'  not  eAeorehca%'  poBseMedi 
of  opposite  principles^  of  govem*- 
menC^  and  fostering^  !b  theiii 
bmaats^  e^^ent  unto  t&»  days  ^^ 
most  impltteable  hatued^  Ther 
fttend  of  domestic  peace  and  of 
public  morals^  feeling,  perfaapi^ 
itoo  acutely,  present  evils^  without 
calculating'  that  a  time  fbr  their 
corroction  must  anrive,  ft>ndly^ 
dwelt'  upon  2^  remembrance  of 
liiose  days  when  they  wore  chiU 
dren:  of  tihe  English  family;  fbiv 
getting',  as>  men  toof^eque^tly^  do- 
when  reviewing  the  past^  aU'tfaat 
was '  painful  and  unpleasantl  and 
only  chertsliixig  the  recollection: 
and:  sighing  after  advaoitliges  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived; 
Eumpean  politios/becamo  nowi  thet 
aubject  of  general' atttotion.  The^ 
Frendi.  revolution  naitarally  pro^- 
duoed  unusual  axoitenxent:  alai^ 
majority  were  its  adrocates*  Theiy 
considerefd)  the  event  as  only  » 
contimiatioiL  ofthe  strug^e  which 
they  had'  oommeneed,.  for  the 
emaneipaikienoftheivorld*  Otl^rVy 
sietoiedwfthj^the  eieMi^of'thein 


own  ehaifge,  ^iswed  ir  wKh*  jwwu 
diced  ayes.  Great  Bi4<foiMv  jbia^ 
iag inthe  cotifedei^ur^agttikiat Hke 
nefw  i^ublie^,  a»d  the  exce^ftae^ 
eommici^by  the:Fi««ich^«iforde*il 
fi«ah  fbod'  fin*  the  nifttt^steieflf  df 
polideal  pardea  on^fhis^contiaeiML 
The  fifd^iOHiitg  now  obtained*  titti 
adffidonal  title  of  fiAglish^  «biiea> 
and  the  dnnbcnM^  th£r  of  FVendi 
ja)cobiti«.  Revoludoni^ttf.  Hpetf 
the^  wildest  pvidciples  flodced  ib 
Americu.  The  FrencH  i^uMy  be^ 
ottne  80  numenras'aAid  so  stroif^v 
that  those  who  dlffet^d  fiiomtliera 
were  in^  fbct  eiRpoaed  €0  &sye«etn 
(tf  praciic&l  protfca^t^tion:  tHroligll-' 
outthe  Union..  A>  head,  letfs*de^ 
liberate  and  cool  thiui'  W^bingc. 
ton's,  would  ha^'been^HvuniMb 
an  open  alliaMce  with:  rcfpabticati 
France  r  a^it  wes^theGallie  tsu^ 
baaaadop  (<5enet^'  nearlf  sets  flrt^ 
admittisti^Ott  at  deftanee.  S^ 
ti4umphnnt^  ifid^d^  wem'  t^ese 
advocates  of  desper&tef'meaaures, 
lliat  at  one  period^  aif  eiipneeaiefr 
ot  difi^t^esice  of  ophiion  cMdaii- 
genedi  pei^onal  sefety,  and^  evM 
a  list  of  proscribed  A^erican^ 
(among  wtiicH^  was^  Mr^.  Jblk»' 
Quinoy  Adams)  vf^'  suspended 
^m  the  maM-Heed  of  ai  French^ 
fHgatO'  in- Boston  haH>our.^  Tl^ 
danger,  howeverv  was^by-pf  lldfenc* 
uitim^telyavoidedi  at^'perirfh>i6 
the  cont^ai^  side  would^seen^stextf 
to  have:  fbllowedl'  The  preai^ 
dency  of  Mr:  AdiitAs'(a'fedfetall8t) 
sttoceeded'  that  of  Washingtoft/ 
Strme  of  his^  measures  were-  pcH- 
baps'  oottipelied-  b^  the'  circnm^ 
stiid€»s  of  the  times;  bM^io^end^ 
of  IHiferty  can  advocate'  hie^  fb<m' 
teen  year^'  nAttfrefizatioti' liW; 
his^  ^quent  public  pf^MeMtiens' 
for  libel ;  his  plans'  fbr  a'  st&hding' 
attny;  andhtsainf  ttHc^t«l#1^ 

mm  cMd  ^yr«f  ofirty«dty^  iXki 
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efi^ct  of  his  adminitlrsdoii  was  to 
re-excile  all  th»  violent  and  toy* 
bttlmt&elMigs  of  the  democrotie 
party,  which  Washington's  policy 
had  aJlayedk  At  the  terminaitioa 
of  die  Aro*  period  of  his  preei« 
dimeyv  a  despemto  conflict  en>- 
sued;  the  fedeeaL  patty  were  do- 
foaited  in  hkh  person  fov  tiie  ptesU 
dentship  by  a  mf^ty  of  onow 
Mv.  JMfeseon  rose  upoa^  his  mnns); 
and  faH»  that  tioM  to  the  preMnt, 
the  dtemocrodc  paity  have  sot  at 
the  heha-  of  staibo.  The  wuhr* 
cessfal:  attempt  at  revehiitiDtt.  in 
Irehmd,  thsew  inte»  Ameiicai  a 
considerable  numbev  of  wellPi»- 
tentioned  perhaps,  but  certainly 
yevy  diseased  me«ibei»  of  the 
bodypobtie;  while  the  accession 
of  injiikiti]des>ofith&  most  igoorant 
dasseo  of  society  fVonv  SoUsind 
and  Germany,  toffetl|er  with,  the 
▼ast  incfeaso  o£  bk»k  population^ 
rapidly  added.tio  the  namencal  po- 
piilatioii>  eatendingtho' range  and 
ibcKasifig  the<  producefofimaiioal 
labour  without  adding  any  thing 
that  was' valuable  to,  if  I  may  so 
OHpress^  myselfv  the  stock  of  na~ 
tionalminck  Amerioa^  in-thomean^ 
timov  in  her  political  capacity, 
was  making  rapid  advances  to« 
wardto  taking  her  standing  as.  a 
fint-rate-  powers  Htor  internal 
reeourees^  weps' '  boundless  ^  hen 
geogvaphiGsd'  situation'  secansd^ 
hor  fW>m.attack'  during  the^  weak-, 
nese^  as  it  were^  06  inftuicy ;  her 
population  went  on>  increasing  in* 
'a  ratio  not  paralleled  in  modem- 
timeS)  but  easily  to  be  aeooonted 
fhp  upon  well-known  principles  of 
poti^oal'  economy^  At  this-timO' 
it  was  that  the  disturbed-state  ot 
EuTope^threw^  into- hep  handfrthe^ 
canying  trade  of  the  worid,  andi 
enabled' her  to  eceot-'ameMlintile* 


marine,  only  second  to  that  of 
€hreat  Bvitaia^  Thie  unexpected, 
and  tetpreporM^orinflux  of  wealthy 
demoralized,  while  it  enriched; 
irath  the  people,  there  was- no  pre- 
paration, no  pupilhige,  no  grade* 
tion,  no  step- from  die  primitive 
log^house  to  the  splendomp  of  the 
psuaeoi  European'  kixinry  and 
vicev  unadorned  by  European 
knowledge,  and  not  amelioiutsd 
by  Bnropean  habits  of  veflnement, 
rapidly  overspread  the  land,  and 
produced  their  natural  and  un^ 
avoidable  consequences*  The 
pursuits  ot  the  whole  people  ao^ 
sumedialeo'  a  hazardourand  jfw» 
culative  cast;  opportunities,  for 
indulging  which  were  consttmtly 
presented  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  European'  commepce^  and'  by 
their  own  vaet  unpeopled  conti* 
nentt  The-  means^  of  living  were 
in  liie  handfr  of  evei^  man^  with 
the  occupation  of  but  one-fourtii 
part  of<  his  time.  They  were  in' 
possession*  06  political  and  do- 
mestic ease>  the  sources  or  tho 
value  of'  which'  their  want  of  re- 
flection prevented  them  from  esti* 
mating;  and  baring  at  once  the 
means>  the*  time,  and-  the  oppor- 
tunity^of  gratifying  their  passions, 
or  indulging  their  indolence,  they) 
have-not  pursued  learning  beyond 
t^r  school-books.  Thostn^eet- 
ing  to  encourage  any  pursuits^ 
eiSier  individually  or  collectively, 
which'  may  be  called  menial^  they, 
appear,  as-  a  nation,  tohave  sunk  ^ 
into  hs^its  of  indolence  and  iu'^ ' 
diffiM^enco;  they  are  neither  lively 
in- their  tempers,  nor  generous^in 
their'dispositions :  though  a^ereait 
polHiccd  nation,  they  have  little 
science  and  no  literature;  and^ 
as-  individuals^  while  they  aro 
theoretically^  possessed  of  free- 
dom 
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dom  and  independence,  they  are 
too  frequently, but  mere  machines 
in  the  hands  of  interested  and 
/     unprincipled  men.  "" 

"  The  war  of  1812  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  their  history ; 
it  not  only  called  into  action  all 
their  latent  animosities,  but  it 
produced  an  effect  which  had  not 
been  anticipated.  It  was  found 
that  their  resources,  though  vast, 
and  even  boundless,  were  as  yet 
unorganized,  and  not  of  a  kind  of 
which  they  could  immediately 
avail  themselves.  Party  violence 
was  extreme — ^loans  could  not  be 
negociated  —  government  securi* 
ties  sold  at  33  f  per  cent  dis.- 
count — specie  had  disappeared, 
and  penny  and  two- penny  notes 
were  a  common  circulating  me- 
dium. A  convention  was  held  of 
the  •  New  England  Sates,  which, 
had  not  peace  intervened  to  pre- 
vent, their  views  being  carried  into 
execution,  would  probably  have 
terminated  in  a  division  of  the 
states.  Loans,  contracts,  jobs, 
smuggling,  peculation,  and  fraud, 
infected  every  part  of  the  Union.  ' 
The  nation  suffered,  —  but,  as 
their  sufferings  were  of  short  du- 
ration, they  have  now  almost  for- 
gotten their  existence. 

*'  Looking  fairly  therefore  at  all 
these  circumstances,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  to  find  that  Ame- 
rican theory  u  at  least  two  centuries 
in  advance  of  American  practice. 
We  have  usually  connected  with 
our  ideas  of  republicanism  and 
unpolished  manners,  a  simplicity 
and  hoaesty  of  mind  which  more 
than  compensate  for  all  ^inor  de- 
fects. That  we  should  not  meet 
with  even  an. approach  to  these 
characteristics  in  America  is  by 
DO  means  extraordinary,  when  we 


reflect  upon  their  drigm,  and  the 
materials  from  which  their  pre- 
sent character  is  derived.  They 
were  not  originally  a  new  people 
who  have  gradually  advanced 
from  barbarism,  to  a  knowledge  pf 
enlightened  political  principles; 
on  the  contrary,  they  formed  not 
even  the  best  portion  of  an  old 
stock,  and  they  have  been  placed 
in  .novel  circumstances,  and  oc- 
cupied in  pursuits  little  calculated 
to  increase  political  virtue,  or  ad- 
vance mental  acquirements.  Their 
constitution  itself  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal production ;  it  is  modelled, 
in  fact,  upon  that  of  England, 
partaking  of  most  of  its  forms, 
mtermixed  with  many  peadiari- 
ties  of  the  colonial  regime.  In 
the  instance  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
origitaal  charter  of  Charles  the 
Second  is  its  present  form  of  go* 
vemment.  The  laws  of  England 
are  at  this  moment,  almost  with- 
out even  an  attempt  at  improve- 
ment, the  laws  of  America.  Old 
Bailey,  Hicks*s  Hall,  aud  West- 
minster causes,  with  the  acts  of 
George  the  Third,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are 
now  cited  in  the  most  distant 
courts  of  law — in  tlie  wilderness 
as  well  as  in  old  America :  even 
the  French  lawyers  in  Louisiana 
are  compelled  to  substitute  Coke's 
Institutes,  Blackstone's  Comment- 
aries, and  East's  Reports,  in  the 
stead  of  the  laws  of  the  anden 
rigime^  or  the  mighty  modem 
assistance  which  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  Code  Napoleon/ 

*^  The  theory  of  education  is  Bri- 
tish, at  least  so  far  as  that  name 
can  be  given  to  mere  externals ; 
the  plans  of  public  schools,  mode 
of  study,  and  the  authors  used, 
being  taken  from  English  prac- 
tice, but  without  the  solidity  of 
inquiry^. 
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inquiry,  and  variety  of  assistance 
derived  both  from  writers  and 
professors/which  characterize  our 
present  establishments. 

"  The  reading  of  Americans  (for 
I  have  not  seen  in  society  an  ap- 
proach to  what  can  be  called 
itud^J  is  English;  there  being 
few  native  writers,  and  but  a 
small  number  .of  these  who  pos- 
sess the  respect  of  even  their  own 
countrymen.  Onr  novels  and 
poetry,  not  excepting  those  which 
proceed  from  the  Mi^ierva  press, 
meet  with  an  immediate  reprint, 
and  constitute  practical/^  the  en- 
tire American  library. 

**  There  are  theatrtSy  either  sta- 
tionary or  occasional,  in  most 
towns  of  which  the  population  is. 
two  thousand  and  upwards ;  yet 
I  know  of  but  one  native  play 
(Bunkers  HiU):  the  performers 
too  are  English,  at  least  in  the 
proportion  to  Americans  of  eight 
out  of  every  ten;  so  that  the 
stage  of  this  country  may  justly 
be  denominated  British.  Many 
of  the  vulgar  sayings,  and  still 
more  vulgar  prejudices,  of  our 
little  island,  are  transported  hither. 
Frenchmen  and  frogs.  Irishmen 
and  bulls,  are  even  the  subjects  of 
American  ridicule,  and  in  the 
uncontaminated  style  of  vulgar 
cockneyism.  Another  source  of 
intimate  communication  with 
England  exists  in  the  articles  of 
clothing,  and  nearly  every  do* 
mestic  utensil,  being  also  the  ma- 
niifiBctaTe  of  our  island.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  various  ties  of 
connexion  with  England,  and  with 
Englishmen,  they  appear  gene- 
rally to  regard  both  with  jealousy 
and  hatred.  Did  this  dislike 
proceed  from  correct  principles,  I 
should  think  it  honourable  to 
-tbeir  national  character;  for  we. 


or  at  least  our  government,  have 
certainly  left  no  means  untried  to 
prevent  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  obtaining  tlie  natural  rights 
of  men,  and  —  when  that  was 
found  to  b3  impossible,  then  to 
blast  all  the  advantages  they  had 
gained,  and  crush  their  rising 
prosperity.  But  the  American 
hatred  of  our  country  is  not  hot* 
tomed  upon  causes  which '  weapon 
would  have  dictated:  its>compo- 
nent  parts  cannot  be  denominated 
to  be  either  rational  or,  reflective 
— it  is,  in  source,  and  in  mode  of 
expression,  an  exact  parallel  to 
that  of  our  most  uneducated 
classes  concerning  the  French 
people,  who  always  dislike  French- 
men, and  the  only  reason  they 
can  give  for  such  feelings  is,  be- 
cause they  are  Frenchmen  ~and 
because  the  newspapers  have  said 
Frenchmen  ought  to  be  hated. 

"To  copy  from  a  nation  like 
England,  which  is  a^  preemi- 
nently  distinguished  by  know- 
ledge, as  varied  as  it  is  profound, 
can  reflect  disgrace  on  ;io  coun- 
try ;  but  in  the  act  of  imitation 
there  should  be  judicious  selec- 
tion, and  not  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  institutions  and 
practices,  which,  though  perhaps 
suited  to  a  peculiar  country,  and 
a  very  mixed  state  of  society, 
cannot  be  expected  to  harmonize- 
with  the  wants  or  the  character 
of  another  people,  under  circum- 
stances and  in  civil  condition 
essentially  different.  The  Ame- 
ricans seem  to  have  forgotten 
this,  and,  like  most  imitators, 
very  peculiarly  excel  in  the  defectt 
of  the  original.  This  conduct,  on 
their  part,  is  attended  with  serious 
disadvantages  to  themselves,  and 
prevents  their  possession  of  a 
solid  base  upon  which  to  erect  a 
purely 
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ftorely  Ameneaa  supentructiire. 
At  preseBt  their  mental  streams 
are  derived  from  two  sources, 
(those  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
world,)  of  opposite  qualities, 
either  of  which  used  separately* 
or  by  a  limited  and  judieioiis  aa- 
mixture,  would  be  beneficial;  but 
as  they  are  suffered  to  flow  on  to 
the  point  of  their  junction  without 
interruption  or  punficatton,  they 
only  produce  muddy  and  infeo* 
tious  waters.  Converse  with  an 
American  upon  the  condition  of 
Ifae  worid  at  lai^,  its  political 
situation  and  true  interestSy  he  is 
rarely  dear-headed;  not  from 
want  of  capacity,  but  the  sources 
of  his  knowledge  have  been  so 
jumbled,  and  his  information  in 
general  is  so  ill-arranged,  that  he 
is  often,  in  the  same  bieuth,  an 
advocate  for  the  extremes  of  li- 
berty ami  of  slavery.  The  nation 
at  large  dti^e  England ;  and  yet, 
bcvth  individually  smd  collectively, 
w«uld  be  offended  should  a  hist 
be  eoqpveesed  that  thciy  were  of 
Irish  or  of  Dutch,  and  not  of 
English  descent.  They  contend 
for  the  superiority  of  tlMBir  geniws 
in  taste,  mei^anical  arts,  and  li« 
teratuie,  and  yet  they  dtsregard 
fashioos  or  books  which  are  not 
imported  from  Great  Britaia. 
Notwithstuidinr  this  voluntary 
national  dependence,  there  are, 
perhaps,  no  people^  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  Freneh>  who  ave  so 
vam  as  the  Americans ;  their  sel^ 
estimation^  and  cool-headed  boat* 
bast,  when  spealdng  oi  them- 
selves or  their  country,  are  quite 
kuUerous.  j^&  anecdote  is  told 
of  General  Moreau,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  tiie  late  war 
with  England,  was  in  America: 
a  friend,  addressing  hkn,  ob- 
aerved  that  his  military  talents 


would  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  republic.  He  replied  in  the 
nq^tive ;  adding,  Uiat  there  was 
not  a  drummer  in  the  American 
army  iriio  did  not  think  himself 
equal  to  General  Moreau.  Tlua 
ftict  will  apply  to  all  t)ooupationa 
with  an  equal  degree  of  faithfU- 
■ess.  Every  man  here  thinks  he 
has  arrived  at  the  aomfe  of  per- 
fection: tiie  mechanics  theoH 
selves  possess  the  same  feelmg. 
When  at  Newaik,  I  was  mformed 
that  some  choice  designs  in  chair- 
japanning  and  coach-plating  were 
lately  prwluoed  by  two  eougrants : 
the  natives  turned  upon  their 
heels,  ^Agi,  they  guessed  them 
'ere  were^fashmns  they  had  left 
off.'  Every  AsMrican  considers 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ft^ 
reiguer  to  teach  hhn  any  iking, 
and  that  his  head  oonlains  a  per- 
fect eacydopsedia.  Thas  eaces- 
sive  inflation  of  mind  must  be  at- 
tended with  many  disadvantages ; 
though  when  I  look  at  the  various 
causes  which  have  combined  t» 
produce  it,  I  am  not  much  sur^ 
prised  at  its  existence.  Aa  a 
peo^,  they  fed  that  tiiey  have 
p;ot  to  gain  a  character,  aM,  like 
mdividuaia  under  similar  circuin^ 
stances,  are  captions  and  con* 
oeited  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
fects. They  appear  to  aim  at  a 
standard  of  higti  reputation,  witiw 
out  the  laborious  task  of  deaesv- 
iag  it»  and  practise  i^n  them 
swes  the  sdf-dcceptran  of  be- 
lievhag  that  they  raally  aae  that 
which  thsy  only  wish  to  be.  TUn 
feeHog  has  not  been  leasaneik  Iff 
their  successes  in  the  late  oenlest 
witkOraat  Britam^;  for,  altfaoogiii 
in  several  engagement  en  ew 
fevonrite  etement  they  had  aia 
overwhelming  superiority,  vet 
there  were  nutences  when  thaT 
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of  Effglififa  jErjgfttes,  vfiik  ereft  any 
disparity  of  foce,  v«a  too  greihi 
an  .^looour  to  be  estimated  ex* 
actiy  as  k  xoertted.  The  boasting 
upoA  tbis  siibject  is  so  extraYa-* 
gusty  Aat  itburlesques  the  object 
of  its  praise.  ^  Anierica  is.aow 
tbe  ruler  of  the  vaves ;'  and  every 
SPBff  and  joke,  fact  and  falser 
hooa,  thai  we  have  bestowed 
upoa  our  tars,  are  transferred  to 
the  ^Star-spangled  banner,  and 
the  brawe  sons  of  Cc^mbia/  with 
tha  dttcactesiiBtic  fidelity  of  a 
ntiOBal  iateUect,  lendered  barren 
fiasm  want  of  culture;  and  even 
on  iuck  an  oocasion  has  hardly 
pDodnced  an  attempt  at  origin* 
tfty. 

<^  My  luMMrki]^  of  the  details 
of  the  late  war  was  extremely 
limked  when  I  first  landed  in  tbis 
oountry.  A  short  residence  here, 
however,  wH  torce  upon  the  atr 
tention  of  aU  persons  an  aequaint- 
aaea  with  naval  history.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer 
sica  talk  about  the  Guenri^re,  the 
Java,  the  Macedonia,  the  Frolic, 
Lake  Erie,  l^dce  OhaMplain,  and 
the  ^  vast  inferiority  of  British 
aailofs  and  soldieia  to  the  tme-' 
bloodad  Yaol^ees.'  A  nou'-iater* 
eourse  act  seems  to  have  passed 
sigaimtt  the  scieiipes,  morals,  and 
literBftare  in  Amerioaa  sodety; 
even  the  ladies  are  eontont  to  be 
aaleiU,  or,  when  ikfj  dp  express 
sua  idea,  it  i^  sure  to  contain  the 
fronted  wjoA  inAslkciual  names  of 
CioaD|odore  Hq]l»  Captain  Lau* 
lanoe,  and  General  Jackson.  A 
knoiriedge  of  snch  events  i&  eer<< 
tainly  desiralaJe ;  but  to  cause 
them,  as  they  are  hese,  to  be  the 
never-ending  theme,  of  comrema'r 
ti^n,  the  cisde  sound  which  every 
thing  revokes,  is.  to  make  the 


gemg  into  society  a  punishment 
instead  of  a  pleasiure.  This  tend- 
ency is  stated  to  have  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  Mr.  Je^ey,  of  the 
Edinbur^  Keview,  who  visited 
this  eountry  soon  after  the  war; 
To  a  question,  said  to  have  heeia 
put   to    him  by   Mr.  Madison,. 

<  What  did  you  thjsak  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Jefiey  r  he  cooUy  replied, 
'  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  dad  not 
hear  of  it.' 

**  Naval  affairs  being  so  fire- 
quently  the  subject  of  remark,  I 
took  some  trouble  to  investigate 
the  real  facts  relating  to  them; 
and  found  thait  a  laige  bod^  of 
the  American  seamen  were  British 
subjects ;  and  that,  more  particu- 
larly, the  fiurces  of  their  vessels 
almost  ensured  success,  in  the 
first  victory,  that  of  the  ^  Coosri^ 
tution'  over  the  *  Guesrii^e/  Mr. 
James,  author  of  the  able  work, 
entitled  *  The  Naval  Occoxrenees 
of  the  late  War,'  states  the  broad** 
side  metidi  in  pbimds  of  the  Ame* 
ricaa  was  768 ;  of  the  British, 
517:  the  American  .complemfml 
of  men,  468;  of  British,  263 :  of 
size  in  tons  of  the  American, 
1533;  of  British,  1084.  In  the 
a&ir  of  the  '  United  States'  and 
*•  Constitution,'  which  defeated  the 

<  Macedonia'  and  *  Java,'  a  skni- 
lar  disparity  existed ;  and  m  the 
Lake  Erie  fleet,  the  American 
amount  of  bsoad^'side  metal  in 
pounds  was  928 ;  of  British,459: 
the  uze  in  tons,  1530 ;  of  Brkish, 
865 :  in  complement  of  men,  580; 
of  Britishi  345.  These  are  malt* 
tess  about  which  I  should  hayq 
known  Httk^,  and  cared  les»»  had 
they  not  been  m  American  sodety 
the  eternal  source  of  conversation, 
to  the  exehision  of  every  anlject 
of  taste,  morals,  or  literatore,*-* 
indeed  of  every  other,  except  the 
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praise  of  priests,  and  th^  price  of 
cotton,  flour,  and  nttronrs. 

•*  The  tyrannical  conduct  of 
our  government  in  naval  affairs, 
their  system  of  impressment  and 
of  floorging,  and  the  absurd  and 
insolent  claim  of.  the  righ^  of 
search,  might  well,  particularly 
the  last,  have  exasperated  the 
American  nation,  and  more  espe- 
cially her  seamen ;  still  the  Ame- 
ricans are  deserving  of  great  ho- 
nour for  what  they  really  achieved. 
School-boys  in  the  art  of  war, 
they  wereyet  better  prepared  for 
it,  and  evinced  more  practical 
dexterity,  than  our  hoary  headed 
practitioners.  But  with  this  li- 
mited degree  of  praise,  they  are 
not  content;  they  are,  forsooth, 
*  the  lords  of  the  ocean !'  *  Nep- 
tune*s  choicest  sons  !*  *  Victo- 
rious, though  the  English  had 
great  superiority  of  force  f  *  The 
star-spangled  banner  is  the  asto- 
nishment, the  admiration,  and  the 
glory  of  the  world!* — with  vo- 
lumes more  of  such  frothy,  sense- 
less bombast. 

*'  Other  causes  of  their  great 
national  pride  and  vanity  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind.  One 
may  consist  in  their  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  that  their  acquire- 
ments are  not  tried  by  the  only 
effectual  standard  —  comparison^ 
They  are  left  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  belief,  that  infancy 
is  manhood ;  that  puerility  is  su- 
periority ;  and  that  mediocrity  is 
first-rate  talent.  They  have  a 
political  republic  within  them- 
selves; but  they  send  scarcely 
one  representative  to  the  general 
republic  of  letters.  European 
writers  too,  who  have  never  actu- 
ally visited  America,  taking  their 
ideas  of  the    inhabitants,    their 


manners 'and  institutions,  from 
the  laws  and  political  constitution 
of  the  country,  have  frequently 
been  profuse  in  their  eulogies. 
Speculating  emigrants,  from  inte- 
rested motives,  have  followed  in 
the  same  track.  American  au- 
thors, in  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts,  have  re-echoed  these 
praises ;  while  politicians,  among 
whom  I  regret  to  see  Mr.  Muproe 
occupying  a  prominent  part,  have 
told  them  that  they  are  *  tht  mo§t 
cnli^httned  nation  in  thf  world  IT 
Americans  would  be  more  than 
human,  weVe  they  not  injured  by 
this  powerful  combination  against 
their  national  improvement.  — 
Man's  vanity  is  of  all  points  the 
roost  tender ;  and  there  are  few, 
I  believe,  willing  to  reject  flattery, 
even  from  any  source,  or  to  any 
extent.  So  far  indeed  is  this  car- 
ried in  the  United  States,  that  if 
a  traveller  should  point  out  the 
smallest  defect  or  error,  no  in- 
quiry is  -ever  made  by  the  Ame- 
ricans into  the  truth  of  the 
charge ;  the  writer  is  immediately 
viewed  as  a  foul  calumniator,  or 
guilty  of  premeditated  falsehood 
and  intentional  insult;  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  denominated  a 
hireling,  in  the  pay  of  some  fo- 
reign government.  Should  this 
tone, of  thinking  remain  uncoil- 
rected,  it  cannot  but  produce  the 
most  pernicious  effects.  By  such 
a  course,  improvement  must  be 
checked  and  error  perpetuated. 
The  vanity  of  this  people  may 
thus  be  gratified ;  but  the^  must 
be  content  to  remain  children  in 
knowledge  and  improvement  of 
every  kind,  and  submit,  to  be 
rocked  for  ages  in  the  cradle  of 
European  intellect. 

''  There  are  additional  conii- 
derations^  worthy  of  our  attention 
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in  fonmn^  a  coirect  estimate  6f 
the  American  people.  One  whidi 
8iig^»t8  itselris,  the  want  of«o- 
cm/  subordinaiwn  which  exists 
among  them.  Servants  feel  them* 
selves  indeoendent  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  children  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  may  be  attended 
with  some  advantages;   it  may 

S lease,  when  contrasted  with  the 
egrading  slavery  of  the  Euro- 
pean world;  bat  it  is  not  free 
from  serious  and  pecoliar  evils. 
It  increases  selfish  feelings  and 
panui ts ;  it  individualizes  society ; 
and  prevents*  a  developemeut  of 
those  social  qualities  which  are  of 
important  bene§t  to,,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  onnmMnt  of  our  na- 
ture. Early  Mabriaoe&  partly 
proceed  perhaps  from  this  state 
of  things,  though  the  great  source 
of  their  frequency  is  certamly,  in 
conformity  with  a  well-knoWn 
theory— the  ease  with  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained. 
Argmneots  are  not  wanting  in  fa« 
vour  of  youthful  matrimonial  en* 
gag^ents;  and,  without  consi- 
dering the  matter  in  an  individual 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  contri- 
bfuter  to  the  more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  a  country  requiring  po- 
pulation. Yet,  strong  as  such 
reasons  may  be,  I  should,  if  mo- 
rally considered,  hesitate  in  bear- 
ing my  testimony  to  their  solidity. 
The  youth  of  twenty,  and  the  fe**^ 
male  of  fourteen,  are  ill  fitted  for 
the  cares,  anxieties,  and  educa- 
tion of  a  family — neither  their 
bodily  nor  mental  strength  has 
attained  matuiity.  Those  days 
also  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  acquirement  of  solid  infor- 
mation, and'  to  the  improving, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  to  i&b 
creating  the  character,  aie  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  other  otjects. 
'      1818. 


The  cares  of  hfe,  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  begin  to  press  upon 
individuals  who  have  not  previ- 
ously had  time  or  opportunity  to 
learn  its  duties.  '  No  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  support  of 
a  rising  family — to  //w,  therefore, 
everv  other  object  will  generallybe^ 
sacnficed :  by  these  means  a  sordid 
and  calculating  spirit  is  engen- 
dered— ^the  more  generous  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  acquire  neither 
strength  nor  stability ;  and  every 
mental  and  ennobling  pursuit  is 
abandoned  with  a  view  to  the 
getting  on  in  life. 

*^The  American  fismale  dia* 
racter  requires  our  attention :  in 
mental  pursuits  it  would  appear 
to  be  at .  present  but  little  ad* 
vanced.  Tnis  proceeds,  no  doubt, 
from  a  variety  of  causes ;  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, by  a  natural  redaction  af-* 
fecting  the  female  also.  The  de- 
mand, too,  (if  I  may  be  excused 
a  mercantile  phrase  upon  such  a 
subject,)  exceeding  the  supply^ 
together  with  the  comparatively 
less  value  set  upon  domestic  conn, 
fort,  may,  perhaps,  have  tended 
to  pfoduce  the  extreme  attention 
to  mere  personal-  ornament,'  and' 
the  universd  neglect  of  either 
laental  or  •  domestic  knowledge, 
which  appears  to  exist  among  tiie 
females  here,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Enriand. 

<<  The  re&ctkms  generated  by 
these  considerations  are,  what  my* 
personal  observation  has  con- 
firmed^that  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  content  to  be  em^ 
ployed  in  procuring  the  first  ne^* 
cessaries  of  life,  and  in  mere 
animal  ei^yment.  These  seve- 
ral canses  may  have  assisted  in 
th^  production  of  a  general  fact» 
diat  here  all  knowledge,  beyond 
6  that 
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ihat  of  immediate  pecuniary  m- 
terest,  is  superficiaL 

**  The  statesman  of  America  has 
bferetbfore  been  altogether  of  a 
different,  'and,  perhaps,  a  supe- 
rior race  to  those  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  in  this  country 
nothing  of  the  regularly-trained 
and  family-bom  great  man.  A 
senator,  a  secretary  of  state,  or  a 
president,  is  commonly  a  lawyer, 
irho  has  risen  by  his  talents  or 

Erseverance;  and,  in  addition, 
is  not  unfrequently  a  farmer : 
and  when  his  official  duties  have 
terminated,  he  returns  from  Wash- 
ington to  his  home,  and  resumes 
Us  former  occupations.  From 
this  domestic  and  sound  mode  of 
conducting  the  public  weal,  there 
has  of  late  years  been  a  partial 
deviation.  Certain  families  have 
edged  themselves  into  govern- 
ment-offices, and  have  proved  to 
be,  in  practice  at  least,  adherents 
of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  des- 
cent; yet  the  general  features 
remain  as  described :  and,  how- 
ever discordant  the  fact  may  ap- 
pear with  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, I  believe  none  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  assert, 
that  these  men  display  any  want 
of  the  knowledge  or  ability  re- 
quired by  their  station;  or  that 
tney  do  not  play  their  parts  with 
as  much  vigour,  effect,  and  bte- 
ffrity,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
desoendants  of  an  ancient  and 
titled  aristocracy. 

''The  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  has  a  most 
iHsible  effect  upon  the  national 
nshaaraeter.  it  necessarily  brutal- 
ises  the  mbds  of  the  southera 
and  western  inhabitants ;  it  low- 
ers, indeed,  thd  tone  of  humane 
and  correct  feeling  throughout  the 
Union;  and  impeirceptibly  con*' 


tributes  to  the  existence  of  that 
great  difference  which  here  exists 
between  theory  and  practice.  The 
treatment  of  the  Indian  nations 
is  but  ill  calculated  to  excite  li- 
beral or  humane  feelings;  for, 
however  Mr.  Munroe  and  others 
may  attempt  to  philosophize  upon 
the  benefits  which  arise  from  un- 
civilized man-s  making  way  be- 
fore a  more  '  dtJtsc  population^  the 
admitted  fact  is,  that  Americans 
are  making  continued  encroach- 
ments upon  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, either  under  the  sem* 
blance  of  treaties,  or  by  direct 
warfare,  produced,  as  the  present 
one  is  said  to  have  been,  by  de- 
signed aggressions,  and  aggra* 
vating  insults  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United.States. 

<'  The  diversity  of  laws  in  se> 
parate  states,  by  which  acts  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  in  one  part  are 
not  punishable  in  another,  and 
also  many  confused  impressions 
of  right  and  wrong,  generate 
much  evil,  while  the  state  of  the 
bankrupt  laws,  and  an  inmiense 
and  complicated  paper  currency, 
are  universal  and  increasing  evils ; 
each  of  these  having  opened  an 
extensive  field  to  the  calculations 
of  avidity  and  the  speculations  of 
the  dishonest,  llie  list  of  insol- 
vencies in  the  state  from  which  I 
now  write  is  enormous.  Failure 
in  trade,  so  far  from  being  a  cause 
of  loss,  or  a  subject  of  shame,  is 
generally  the  means  of  securing 
a  fortune;  and  so  callous  upon 
this  subject  has  the  public  mind 
become,  that  no  kind  of  disad- 
vantage or  disgrace  attaches  to. 
the  individual,  who  takes,  there- 
fore, little  pains  to  disguise  the 
source  of  his  wealth. 

*'  Although  pauperism  has  not 
arrived  at  English  maturity,  nor. 

does 
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does  it  often  attract  the  public 
eye  (Amt  myself,  i  hare  seen  but 
three  beggars,  one  of  whom  ac- 
costed me  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington);  yet  it  does  exist, 
and  that  to  an  extent  which  I  had 
not  imagined  until  the  perusal  of 
Governor  Clinton's  most  able  ad- 
dress to  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. He  there  remarks — *  Our 
statutes  relating  to  the  poor  are 
borrowed  from  the  English  sys- 
tem. And  the  experience  of  that 
country  as  well  as  our  own  shows 
^at  pauperism  increases  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  funds  ap- 
plied, to  its  relief.  This  evil  has 
proceeded  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  in  'the  city  of  New  York, 
that  the  hardens  of  heavy  taxation 
which  it  has  imposed,  menace  a 
diminution  of  the  population  of 
that  city,  and  a  depreciation  of 
its  real  property.  The  conse- 
quences will  be  very  injurious  to 
tke  whole  state ;  for  the  decay  of 
our  great  market  will  be  felt  in 
every  department  of  productive 
labour.  Under  the  present  system 
the  fruits  of  industry  are  appro- 


priated to  the  wants  of  idleness ; 
a  laborious  poor  man  is  taxed  for 
the  support  of  an  idle  beggary 
and  the  voice  of  mendicity,  no 
longer  considered  degrading,  in- 
fects a  considerable  portion  of 
our  population  in  large  townsr  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  sooner  a 
radical  reform  takes  place,  the  ' 
better.  The  evil  is  contagious, 
and  a  prompt  extirpation  can 
alone  prevent  its  pernicious  ex- 
tension.' 

*^  To  pauperism  may  be  added 
LOTTERIES,  which  are  numerous 
in  all  the  states  >  and  in  many 
the  English  exploded  iniquity  of 
ifuttrance,  and  *  Uttle  goes,'  exist  in 
fiiU  operation. 

^'  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  great 
revival  since  1815.  During  the 
calamitous^  jperiod  of  war,  the 
merchant-ships  were  rotting,  and 
their  dwners  became  bankrupt. 
The  following  statemedt,.  the 
amounts  of  which  are  in  dollars, 
copied  from  official  reports,  pre- 
sents a  most  interesting  detail  of 
the  trade  of  America  at  thit- 
time: — 


Exporte  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1817. 
The  domestic  products   or  manufactures    exported,   amounted 
to  -  -  -  -  Dollars  68,313,500 

The  foreign  products  or  manufactures        -        •        19,358,069 


Total 

..       DoUara  87,671,669 

The  exports  were, 

DomeOie.      Foreign. 

To  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 

. 

3,828,563    2,790,408 

Dominions  of  the  Netherlands 

- 

3,397,776    2,387,563 

Ditto          of  Great  Britain    - 

• 

41,431,168    2,037,074 

Ditto          of  France 

• 

9,717.423    2,717,396 

Ditto        ^  of  Spain 

. 

4,630,166    3,893,780 

Ditto          of  Portugal     - 

* 

1,501,237       333,686, 

All  other  domiuions 

- 

3,907,178    6,198,283. 

Dollars  68,313,500  19,358,069. 
G%                                   ^ 
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The  exports  wese, 

Domeitie* 

Foreigit. 

Totid. 

From  New  Hampshire    -       170,599 

26,836 

197,424 

.  Vermont    *          -    .  913^01 

913,201 

Massacbusetu      -    5,908,416 

6,019,681 

11,927,997 

Rhode  Island        -       577,911 

372,556 

960,467 

Connecticfcit          -       574,290 

29,849 

604,139 

Kcw  York             -  13,660,733 

6,046,700 

18,707,433 

NewJetstey          -           5^849 

6,849 

Pennsylvania        -    5,538,003 

3,197,689 

8,736,692 

Delaware    -         -          38,771 

6,083 

44.854 

Maryland  -          -    5,867,884 

3,046,046 

8,933,930 

Dist  of  Colombia      1,689,102 

79,666 

1,768,658 

Virginia    -    ^       -    5,561,238 

60,204 

6,621,442 

North  Caronna     -       955,211 

1,369 

966,680 

South  C^ltna^    •    9,944,443 

428,270 

10,372,619 

Georgia     -^         -    8,53^,831 

269,883 

8,790,714 

Ohio          .          -          7,749 

7,749 

Louisiana             -    8,241,254 

783,568 

9,084312 

Michigan  Territory       64,228 

64,238 

Mississippi  do.     -        43,887 

43,887 

Dollars  68,313,600 

19,368,069 

87,671,966 

Of  these  exports  there  were ; — 

1.  Derived  from  the  sea        ....        DoUftrs  1,671^000 

2.  from  th^  forest   .        ^        .        .        .        .    6,484,000 

3»  from  ajgticulture 57,222,000 

4.  from  manofactares 2,202,000 

Uncertain •        •       734,000 

The  duties  collected  on  the  importation  of  articles,  which  were 
afterwards  re-exported^  without  bein^  entitlM  to  drawback,  amounted 
to  627,206  dollars  37  cents. 

The^r  Exported  from  October  1,  1816,  to  September  30,  1817, 

Mtoountedto-^      .       ^        .        .        •        Dollars  17,751,376 

The  tea  idand  cotton  exported  within  the  same  time       -      3,240,752 

<Mfh*c;ol/oiiezp6rted,  amounted  to'     ....    19,386,862 

Tobaccoj  amounted  to  .......      9^230,020 

JWce  .        -        .        .        .        ^        -        .        .      2,378,880 

JRii ^        .        .       l,326«050 

TUberzxA  ItMer^  of  all  descriptions  ...  3,381,349 
fa  md  piarl  oAa     . 1,967,243 

'  n^leBe.form  the  prkicipal  exp6rts  of  domestic  pmduct:  die  troir,  in 
dl  shapes,  expdrted^  amounted  to  138^579  doBars.  Amongst  the 
ibost  cuiieus  exports  may  be  ranked  tiu^eii^;m'f  Whidi  amotinted  to 
4,374  dollars.  The  gunpowder  exported^  amounted  .to  356,522 
dollars. 

«  Although 
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''  Although  this  does  not  equal 
in  amount  me  busineBs  done  pre- 
vious to  the  issuing  of  the  English 
orders  in  council^  it  is  still  very 
large  in  extent ;  and  the  articles 
of  export  being  all  bulky,  they 
operate  as  an  important  nursery 
for.  seamen. 

"  The  FINANCES  of  the  United 
States  are  derived  from  sale  of 
lands,  fmd  duties  on  in^ports. 
The  latter,  in  an  especial  degree, 
are  found  very  productive.  Still 
this  is  m  fact^  though  it  ipay  not 
i>e  ill  name,  internal  taxation.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember,  that 
one«>half  of  the  amount  collected 
is  upon  British  goods,  most  of 
-which  are  articles,  not  of  luxury y 
but  ofnecemty;  so  that  the  po* 
pulation  of  America  perform  the 
double  duty  of  defraying  their 
own  taxes,  and  contributing  tb- 
>7ardM  the  payment  of  ours. 

**Th%  liberty  qfHepresi  exists 
he^e  tp  an  almost  unlimited  ex^ 
tent :  and  yet  it  is  not  used  as  an 
organ  for  putting  the  people  in 
possession  of  even  domestic  in- 
formation. The  newspapers  are 
miserably  edited,  seldom  <;ontain- 
in^  any  thing  but  advertisements, 
shipping  intelligence,  and  'Eng- 
lish extracts.  The  proceedings 
of  congress  are  not  systematically 
reported.  S<)«netiinesthe.substance 
of  a  debfite  will  be  given  three 
^eeks  after  its  occuixence.  The 
business  of  the  state  legislatures 
rarely  appears  at  all  in  uie  public 
joQvus^s,. except. in  the  shape  of 
bare  li^ts  of  bills  passed  or  xe- 
jected.  Theti^nsactions  in  courts 
of  law,  and  all  minor  home  pro* 
ceedings,  rarely  appear  upon  re* 
cord*  These  sins  of  ommion  cure 
certainly  to  be  Jamentud,  as>  by 
tlieir  existence,  ^n  interest  fails 
to  b^  excit^  in  the  public  mind 


on  those  occurrences,  and  those 
subjects,  which  are,  unquestion- 
ably, of  first  rate  importance. 
During  the  late  war,  it  is  stated, 
a  military  scheme,  modelled  upon 
the  French  law  of  conscription, 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
then  secretary,  but  now  president, 
Munroe;  the  chief  of  the  naval 
department  also  recommended  to 
congress,  a  plan  for  the  impreU- 
ment  of  seamen,  to  man  their  in- 
fant navy ;  but  such  is  the  habit- 
ual indolence  of  the  people,  and 
their  indifference  with  regard  to 
public  affairs,  that  these  events 
are  known  but  by  few  indivi^ 
duals. 

''The  govemmenij  it  will  be 
seen,  are  not  free  from  charges  of 
mal -administration  :  but,  when 
'compjo^ed  with  England,  America 
can  qffbrd  an  annual  increase  of 
corruption  for,  at  least,  afewcen* 
turies  to  come ;  and  although  the 
people  are  unworthy  of,  and  not 
alive  to  their  unequalled  advan^ 
tages, .  they  sUll  are  their  ovm 
gcroemorsy  and  they  are  vain  of 
the  distinction.  .  This  one  fact^ 
assisted  by  the  jealousv  of  rival 
parties,  must  preserve  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  £rom  any 
lengthened  .  senes  of  obnoxious 
measures,  and  protect  the  people 
from  gross  inroads  upon  their  li- 
berties or  their  constitution. 

'^y  The  state  of  mechanic  arts  va- 
ries, of  course,  according  to  the 
profession.  Those  which  have 
been  encouraged  by  not  being 
exposed  to  European  cx)mpeti<* 
tjon,  and  which  iiave  ^  had  the 
combined  benefit  of  emigrant  and 
native  ingenuity,  have  excelled. 
Among  tbese  I  would  class  shoe, 
coach,  >  and  cabinet-maldng,'  4o< 
gether  mik  steam-heat  and  ship* 
building:    i    was   gqing  to  iay 

bank- 
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bank-note  engraving,  but  that 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  as 
a  general  statement  of  the  art  in 
America,  though,  the  house  of 
Murray,  Draper,  and  Fairman,  of 
Philadelphia,  probably  surpass  in 
the  excellence  of  their  art  any 
others  in  the  world :  their  notes, 
executed  for  tlie  United  States' 
bank,  exhibit  such  eminent  talent, 
that  forgery  may  safely  be  said  to 
be  impossible.  Why  does  not 
your  bank  of  England  employ  this 
house  ?  or,  if  that  would  be  too 
humiliating  to  their  pride,  why 
not  engage  a  first-rate  English 
artist,  instead  of  issuing  pre- 
miums upon  forgery,  in  their 
disgracefully  executed  national 
nbtes?  Piano-forte  making  may 
be  similarly  classed :  generally,  it 
has  not  arrived  at  much  perfec- 
tion, although  an  individual,  (Mr. 
Stuart,  an  English  gentleman), 
who  lives  at  Baltimore,  manufac- 
tures pianos,  which  I  should  have 
little  fear  of  comparing  with  those 
of  Clementi  or  Broadwood. 

"  Of  the  LITERATURE  of  the 
.United  States  I  can  say  but  little. 
Having  examined  booksellers' 
collections,  private  and  public 
libraries,  I  find  that,  like  dry 
goods  stores,  their  stock  consists 
only  of  British  manufactures. 
Three  American  works  have  lately 
appeared :  the  first,  a  novel, 
called  *  Keep  Cool/  I  have  met 
with  in  most  of  the  western  and 
southern  states.  Upon  its  merits 
I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  opi- 
nion. I  took  it  up  several  times, 
with  a  previous  resolution  to  read 
at  least  six  pages,  but  at  no  time 
could  I  force  myself  through  a 
third.  With  Mr.  Wirt's  •  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry'  I  have  been  much 
interested :  it  evinces  a  mind  fa- 
miliar with  polite  literature ;  and 


if  the  title  were  altered  from  the 

*  life  of  Patrick  Henir,'  to  that  of 

*  Sundry  Essays,  designed  ta 
prove  the  elegance  of  the  English 
Language,  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thor s  powers  of  imagination  and 
talent  of  description,  with  occa- 
sional hints  concerning  the  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,'  it  would  be  more 
descriptive  of  the  book:  f(v  any 
reader  who  takes  up  this  work 
with  the  design  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted vrith  the  late  Virginian 
patriot,  will  find  frequent  disap- 
pointment, on  the  introduction  of 
each  incident  of  Mr.  Henry's  life, 
by  the  extravagant  bombast  of 
the  biographer.  The  work,  in 
short,  though  bearing  evidence  of 
considerable  talent,  evinces,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation, a  disregard  of  the  requi- 
sites for  the  task  which  is  unaer- 
taken,  and  this  by  allotting  to 
Patrick  Henry  a  station  in  the 
drama  inferior  to  that  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Wirt. 

"  Mr.  Bristed'^s  *  Resources  of 
the  United  States,'  ha»  just  been 
published.  The  author,  I  am  in- 
formed,  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth.  His  work  evinces  that  he 
is  an  American  federalist  by  adop- 
tion. It  contains  many  important 
statements,  and  the  usual  poli- 
tical admixture  which  distin- 
guishes the  American  writers  (par- 
ticularly those  of  this  gentleman'* 
party)  upon  ji;ovemment.  The 
following  maxims  are  laid  down, 
m  connexion  with  ike  broadest  jam' 
ciples  oftibtriyy  the  whole  present- 
ing a  code  of  political  economy 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  invent  a 
name;  ^  It  u  the  duty  of  everf 
7RKS  govemmtni  to  train  ktpeopit 
graduaUy  to  bear  a  due  weighi  of 
internal  taxation/ — *  It  is  worse 
than  childish,  it  is  insane  policy* 
(a  com- 
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(it  compliment  to  the  president) 

*  to  trust  for  the  public  reremie 
to  the  duties  upon  imported 
goods.* — *  The  reduction  of  the 
direct  tax  from  six  to  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  those  three  millions  to 
only  one  year,  are/earful  omens  of 
the  entire  extinction  of  that  tax  /* — 

*  The  liberties  of  Britain  are  not 
about  to  expire  under  the  pressure  of 
hermilitar^,  or  the  encroachments  of 
her  government.  If  they  are  t6 
perish,  they  will  perish  under  the 
daggers  of  her  democracy.  If  she 
is  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  in* 
dependent  and  powerfut  nations^  it 
will  be  by  the  parricidical  h(tnd  of 
her  oton  rabble y  led  on  to  their  own 
and  their  country  s  ruin,  by  anar- 
chical reformers,  alike  bankrupt  in 

fortune,  reputation,  character,  and 
principle!' — Yet,  it  is  said,  *  to 
crown  all,  the  political  so- 
VEREIGNTY  (f  the  nation  residing 
in  the  people  gives  the  American 
people  an  elevation  unknown  and 
unattainable  in  any  other  country* — 

*  Liberty  has  struck  deep  root  in 
this  country.  It  is  entwined  with 
the  first  affections  of  the  heart : 
it  is  spun  into  the  primitive  staple 
of  the  mental  frame  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. It  thoroughly  pervades, 
and  perceptively  modifies  even 
their  domestic  life.  It  has,  in 
^ne,  become  the  common  reason, 
and  the  want  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican people.'  —  The  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  American 
citizens  seem  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  manufac- 
turine  a  few  yards  of  broad  cloth, 
or  a  few  pieces  of  muslin.  Eng- 
land herself  is  a  portentous  illus- 
tration of  this  truth :  now  at  this 
time,  and  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years,  her  manufacturing 
dittrictt  have  sant  foj^,  and  aro 


issuing  out,  full  bands  of  Luddites 
andSpenceans,  and  Jacobins  and 
anarchists,  and  rebels  and  as- 
sassins, that  continually  put  to 
the  strength,  and  strain  the  nerves 
of  her  government' — I  send  these 
extracts  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting you  at  one  view  the  misul 
of  the  whole  federal  party,  and  in- 
deed  that  of  the  entire  American 
people,  concerning  English  re- 
formers and  United  States*  li- 
berty. 

'^  Salmagundi,  a  work  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  World,  is  a  most  able  native 
production :  for  amusement,  wit, 
talent,  and  satire,  1  should  con- 
ceive it  can  have  few  equals. 
Mr.  Erving,  the  present  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  authors. 
Mr.  Quincy  Adams  has  published 
Lectures  deUtered  at  Cambridge 
College,  in  tlvo  volumes.  You 
have,  I  believe,  Joel  Barlow's  na- 
tional epic,  *  The  Columbiad*  — 
There  are  several  other  American 
works;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  native  library  is  extremely 
circumscribed. 

"  In  the  ^ne  arts  much  ad- 
vancement has  not  been  made: 
Individuals  have  excelled,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Alston  and  Mr. 
West,  both  natives  of  America: 
The  proofs  of  their  talent,  but 
particularly  those  of  the  latter; 
must  descend  to  future  aees; 
Still,  the  mind  of  the  Amencan 
nation  is  scarcely  alive  to  an  en- 
joyment of  the  more  noble  pro- 
ductions of  art,  or  the  higher 
walks  of  mental  cultivation. 

''  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  you  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  American  cnaracter^ 
with  the  sources  from  whiah  it 
may  have  been  fomed^  and  tha 
causea 
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causes  which  have  conduced  t6 
its  '  production.  Although  I  be- 
lieve it  must  improve,  yet  I  am 
by  no  means  sanguine  m  my  an- 
ticipations that  improvement  will 
be  immediate,'  or  even  rapid  ia 
its  progress.  Many  of  the  causes, 
external  and  internal,  which  have 
already  operated,  will  continue  to 
exist;  and,  as  I  have  before  said, 
there  would  appear  to  be  placed 
in  the  very  stamina  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people,  a  coldness, 
a  selfishness,  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
ceit, which  form  strong  barriers 
against    improvement.     Let    us, 


however,  still  hope  for  the  best 
In  opposition  to  these  obstades, 
there  are  strong  and  living  truths 
abroad.  The  principles  at  least  of 
liberty  are  acknowledged,  and  the 
/act  of  a  free  government  exists  as 
an  example  to  the  world.  As 
rational  men,  these  things  are 
woHhy  of  our  respect;  and,  ia 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  the  rest,  however 
dark  and  unintelligible  to  us  it 
may  appear,  vrill  still  finally  and 
effectually  *  work  togethw  for 
good.'" 


Article  II. — Account  of  Batavia,     By  the  late  Dr.  Gillak, 
Physician  to  the  Embassy  under  Lord  Macartney, 


[From  the  Quarterly  Jouraal.] 


"  "DATAVIA,from  the  excessive 
-*-*  heat  of  its  climate,  and  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, in  a  low  fjsnny  plain,  surround- 
ed with  bogs  and  morasses  on  every 
side,  has  always  been  accounted 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  the 
uniform  experience  of  its  fatal 
effects  upon  Europeans  who  have 
ventured  to  settle  there,  1ms 
jabundantly  confirmed  the  justice 
of  the  apprehension  usually  enter- 
tained against  it  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence. It  is  generally  believed 
that  it  proves  a  grave  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Europeans  who  re- 
main there  in  the  space  of  one 
year;  8^d  of  those  who  survive, 
there  is  hardly  one  to  bie  seen  who 
has  the  appearance  of  health  in 
Vik  cQuntenimce.  A  sallow  pale- 
ness of  fac^  a  sickly  languor  of 
^mplexiojii  i^ji.eiinsiQiat^^  look, 


and  listless  debility  of  motion, 
appear  in  every  person.  The  iob- 
habitants  are  fjamiliar  with  disease 
and  death.  There  is  scarcely  an 
example  of  a  strangers  having  le* 
mained  long  at  Batavia  without 
being  attacked  by  fever,  which 
is  a  general  denomination  here 
for  illness  of  every  kind,  and  in* 
deed  it  is  pretty  justly  applied. 
It  is  now  well  known  in  the  medical 
world,  that  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers  derive  their  origin 
from  those  noxious  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  arise  from  fena 
and  marshes,  in  warm  climatea 
and  in  warm  seasons.  And  hence, 
countries  and  places  where  these 
^abound,  are  always  infested  with 
these  diseases;  and  the  general 
terms  of  miasmata  palustria,  have 
very  justiy  been  adopted  byj^hy* 
sicians,  as  expressing  the  source 
of  th^  csiusea  which  producie  jtheia* 

But 
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But  Batavia  and  the  adjacent 
country  are,  from  their  local  cir- 
cum^andes,  so  particularly  ex- 
posed to  these  miasmata,  whose 
native  virulence  is  int^sely  ex-; 
alted  by  the  thick  humid  shade  of 
the  trees  and  forests,  which  ex- 
clude the  rays  of  the  sun  and  re^ 
freshing  breezes  of  the  wind,  that 
it  does  not  at  all  appear  surpris- 
ing that  such  fevers,  with  all  the 
train  of  their  malignant  effects, 
should  prevail  here  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms.  Europeans 
soon  aTter  their  arrival  first  be- 
come languid  and  feeble,  and  in 
a  few  weeks,  sometimes  in  a  few 
days  after,  are  attacked  by  fever. 
At  first  it  is  commonly  of  a  ter- 
tian type,  which,  after  two  or 
three  paroxysms,  becomes  a  double 
tertian,  and  then  a  continued  re- 
mittent, which  usually  carries  off 
the  patient  in  a  very  short  time. 
Many  of  them  fall  victims  to  the 
Aeeond  or  third  paroxysm ;  but  in 
these  cases  a  constant  delirium, 
and  a  great  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  brain,  are  always  ob- 
served. In  some  it  begins  in  a 
quotidian  form,  with  regular  in- 
termissions for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  becomes  a  continued  remit- 
tent, attended  with  the  same  fatal 
consequences  as  die  former.  In 
other  cases,  the  fever  from  the 
first  attack  shows  no  intermission, 
or  even  remission  at  all,  but  marks 
its  type  by  increased  periodic  ex- 
acerbations. Such  cases  are  often 
mistaken  for  typhus,  and  almost 
always  prove  fatal;  but,  upon  the 
strictest  examination  and  the  most 
careful  inquiry  I  could  make,  it 
did  not  appear  there  were  any 
'  well  ascertained  cases  of  typhus 
observed  at  Batavia.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  for  a  stranger, 
who  remains  here  but  for  a  few 


days,  to  get  accurate  information 
on  any  subject,  much  less  respect- 
ing the  nature,  genera,  and  species 
of  the  diseases  of  the  country;  for 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Batavia,  like  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  adventurers,  who 
were  originally  in  very  low  situa- 
tions in  life,  and  never  had  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
much  less  of  a  proper  medical  one; 
they  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  classification  and  distinction 
of  diseases,  and  are  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  theory  of 
medicine.  Their  practice  of  course 
must  be  entirely  empiric,  and  ap- 
pear very  bad  in  the  eyes  of  a  re-* 
gular  physician,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  proceed  upon  principles 
and  experience  together..  The 
principal  people,  and  those  who 
can  afford  it,  are  attended,  when 
sick,  at  their  own  houses,  where 
the  physicians  go  to  see  them.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that 
they  derive  much  benefit  from 
their  skill;  and  indeed  from  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned, 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect it.  The  use  of  Peruvian  bark 
is  little  known  amongst  them; 
and  ^hen  at  any  time  they  do 
exhibit  >^  it  is  in  such  small  quan- 
tities, that  no  cure  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  There  is  no 
change  made  in  the  diet  or  regi- 
men of  the  patient;  and  the  chief, 
or  rather  the  sole,  remedy  ad- 
ministered, is  a  solution  of  cam- 
phor in  spirit  of  wine,  of  which  a 
table-spoonful  is  taken  occasion- 
ally in  a  glass  of  water. 

*'  When  the  fever  does  not 
prove  fatal,  and  the  patient's  con- 
stitution resists  it  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  becomes  at  last  habitual 
or  constitutional.  Ih  this  manner 
it  continues  sometimes  for  several 

^  years, 
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years,  and,  from  long  custom,  the 
patient  at  last  becomes  so  fami- 
liarized to  it,  that  it  is  hardly 
thought  a  disease.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  intermission  he  manages 
his  business,  and  goes  out  and 
pays  visits,  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  striking  example  of  this 
while  we  remained  at  Batavia. 
One  morning  Mr.  Maxwell  and  I 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Engel- 
hart;  he  was  in  his  cabinet  and 
in  his  morning  dress :  the  conver- 
sation turned  accidentally  upon 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
diseases  of  the  place,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  death  among  the  Euro- 
peans who  settled  there.  '  II  est 
bien  vrai,  monsieur,'  said  he  to 
me,  '  c'est  un  des  plus  mauvais 
climats  quil  y  ait  sur  la  terre, 
presque  tout  le  monde  meurt  ici 
— mais  moi,  grace  k  Dieu,  je  me 
porte  toujours  bien,  et  quoique  je 
perde  tons  les  ans  la  raoitie  de 
mes  amis,  je  jouis  toujours  moi 
d'une  tr&s  bonne  sant^;' — at  the 
same  time  he  looked  around  him 
as  if  he  wanted  something.  As 
he  had  promised  to  give  me  in 
writing  a  particular  account  of  the 
Upas  Tree,  and  as  that  was  the 
principal  object  I  had  in  view,  I 
thought  he  was  looking  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  to  write.  Ac- 
cordingly 1  brought  them  to  him 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
where  they  stood,  and  asked  him 
whether  they  were  not  what  he 
wanted?—-'  Point  du  tout,  mon- 
sieur, je  cherche  un  mouchoir; 
c'est  aujourd'hui  mon  jour  de 
fi^vre,  j  ai  eu  un  .terrible  acc^s  ce 
matin,  qui  n  est  pas  encore  tout-i- 
fait  pass^.  Vous  pouvez  encore 
en  voir  les  restes  sur  mon  front,  et 
je  voudrois  avoir  un  mouchoir  pour 
m'en  essuyer  la  sueur;" — at  the. 


same  time  he  called  his  serrant  to 
bring  him  one.  How,  said  I,  Sir,  a 
fever !  I  thought  you  had  just  told 
me  that  you  always  enjoyed  good 
health.  *  Oh,  monsieur,'  replied 
he, '  k  ma  fi^vrepr^scclaest  vrai, 
mais  je  suis  si  accoutum4  k  cela 
que  cela  n'emp^he  que  je  ne  me 
porte  fort  bien.  Je  sais  que  je 
dois  en  mourir  un  jour  si  je  reste 
ici,  mais  j'ai  dk}k  ramass^  une 
assez  jolie  fortune,  et  je  comple 
bien  retoumer  en  Europe  avank 
que  cette  pferiode  narrive.' 

''  There  are  two  public  hos- 
pitals for  the  inferior  sorts  of 
people,  to  which  they  repair  when 
they  are  taken  ill.  One  of  these 
hospitals  is  within  the  town,  the 
other  at  a  little  distance  without 
it,  and  situated  on  a  spot  of 
ground .  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  which  makes  it  appear 
like  an  island,  and  hence  it  is 
called  the  Isle  of  Purmerent  The 
hospital  within  the  town  is  not 
reckoned  so  good  as  the  other, 
and  is  therefore  chiefly  destined 
for  urgent  cases,  or  sudden  acci- 
dents, which  do  not  admit  of  de- 
lay, or  time  to  carry  the  patient 
to  the  Isle  of  Purmerent,  whose 
situation  is  considered  as  so  much 
better,  and  so  much  more  health- 
ful. All  convalescents,  however, 
are  sent  there;  their  number  ia, 
indeed,  very  small,  and  the  re- 
gisters of  either  hoitpital  record 
but  few  recoveries.  Both  these 
hospitals  are  under  the  manage- 
ment and  immediate  inspection  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Indies,  who  also  appoint  the  sur- 
geons and  physicians,  who  are  all 
here  upon  the  company's  esta- 
blishment. The  office  of  fint 
physician  to  the  hospital  is  a  rerj 
lucrative  onet  He  who  held  it 
last  had  been  a  common  surgeon- 
baiber. 
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barber,  tod  employed  for  some 
time  in  the  lowest  duties  of  his 
profession,  in  running  from  house 
to  house,  shaving  beards  and 
dressing  hair.  In  process  of  time 
he  came  to  be  first  physician  to 
the  hospital,  and  about  eight 
months  before  our  arrival  he  had 
returned  to  Holland  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  florins.  His  suc- 
cessor, the  present  bccupant,  was 
exactly  in  the  same  line  with  hid 
predecessor,  and  has  followed  him 
with  the  same  good  fortune.  He 
does  not  appear  in  any  respect  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  council  themselves  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  totally  ig-^ 
norant  of  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  unacquainted  with  letters. 
But  it  is  supposed  he  will  retire 
in  a  couple  of  years,  with  a  for- 
tune equal  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  for  it  should  seem  this  is 
the  term  usually  allowed  for  one 
in  his  place  to  acquire  a  fortune. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  consulting  with  him  upon  Mr. 
Titsing's  case.  We  met  at  Mr. 
Wiegerman*s  house;  but  as  he 
neither  understood  Latin,  French, 
or  any  language  but  Dutch,  Mr. 
Titsing  himself  was  obliged  to  act 
as  interpreter.  He  could  give  me 
no  account  of  Mr.  Titsing's  case, 
or  indeed  of  almost,  any  thing 
whatever,  except  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations for  the  management  of 
the  hospitals.  He  could  only  tell 
me  in  general,  that  Mr.  Titsing 
(whose  disease  I  knew  to  be  a 
tertian,  from  having  seen  him  re- 
peatedly under  the  paroxysms, 
and  particularly  at  Mr.  Wieger- 
man's  country  house,  where  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  I  had  gone 
with  Mr.  Wiegerman  and  Mr. 
Titsing  the  evening  before,)  had 
been  long  ill  of  a  fever,  as  they 


called  it ;  and  that,  according  to 
their  opinions  at  Batavia,  the 
nature  of  this  fever  was  to  rot  and 
corrupt  the  whole  frame;  that 
they  believed,  or  were  told,  that 
camphor  was  the  most  powerful 
antiseptic  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore it  was  their  practice  in  fever, 
of  which  they  were  not  accuse 
tomed  to  distinguish  any  dif- 
ference or  variety,  always  to  give 
camphor  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wi^ie;  that  they  made  their  pa- 
tients take  a  table  spoonful  of 
this  solution  from  time  to  time  in 
a  glass  of  water,  and  this  not 
only  when  they  could  do  it,  during 
the  paroxysm  itself,  but  also  during 
the  intervals.  That  for  this  pur* 
pose  they  recommended  it  to  their 
patients  always  to  carry  with  them, 
wherever  they  went,  a  bottle  of 
this  solution,  and  never  to  omit 
taking  it.  That  Mr.  Titsing  was 
one  of  the  most  exact  and  regular 
patients,  in  this  respect,  that  it  was 
possible  to  have;  that  he  had 
never  omitted  his  dose  of  it  for 
one  day  for  some  years  past;  that 
it  was  his  constant  companion 
wherever  he  went;  that  if  any 
patient  deserved  to  recover,  it 
was  Mr.  Titsing;  and  that  if  he 
had  not  known,  from  long  expe- 
rience, how  obstinate  fevers  were 
in  Batavia,  and  how  few  ever  re- 
covered from  them,  he  should 
have  been  very  much  surprised 
indeed  to  find  he  still  continued 
to  labour  under  it.  However,  he 
said,  he  observed  with  great  satis- 
faction that,  in  spite  of  the  fever, 
and  all  its  septic  tendency,  the 
virtues  of  his  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine  had  so  far  succeeded  thiat  Mr. 
Titsing  was  not  yet  quite  rotten. 

**  Mr.  Titsing  corroborated  one 
part  of  the  physician's  story>  by 
polling  out  of  his  pocket  his  bottle 
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4>f  the  adution,  imd  taking  a  dose 
of  it  mort  solito.  I  ventured  .to 
prescribe  to  Mr.  Titsing  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  cure,  and  encou- 
raged much  his  idea  of  returning 
to  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health;  and  I  doubt  not  if  he 
complies  with  both  advices,  he 
will  find  them  a  more  effectual  cure 
than  all  the  camphor  in  Batavia. 
**  But  if  diseases  are  frequent 
and  fatal  here,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  inhabitants  contributes  as 
piuch  to  both  events,  as  the  cli- 
mate and  situation  of  tlie  country. 
The  same  causes  which  render 
the  place  peculiarly  unhealthy, 
contribute  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  spots  in  the  world. 
It  produces  fruit  and  vegetables 
qf  every  .ki^d  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  such  a  variety  of 
Itpices  and  condiments  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country* 
The  ground  is  fertile,  thexlimate 
enervating,-  and  the  inhabitants 
indecent,  luxurious,  and  volup- 
tuous. As  soon  as  they  get  up 
in  the  morning,  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  are  served  up  for  breaks 
fast,  and  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are 
placed  upon  a  side*board,  as  if  it 
were  at  dinner,  and  most  of  th^ 
guests  partake  plentifully  of  it. 
No  sooner  is  breakfast  removed, 
than  Madeira,  claret,  gin,  Putch 
small  beer,  and  English  porter, 
are  placed  upon  a  table  in  the 
portico  before .  the  door  c£  the 
great  ball,  and  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  spitting-boxes,  are  .brought 
for  every  body.  Here  they'sijt 
tinder  the  shade,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  spitting,  till  dinner  time. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for 
several  of  them  to  drink  two  or 
tliree  bottles  of  wine  before  dinner; 
and  many  of  them  who  have  pre- 


judices in  favour  of  their  native 
country,  take  smM  beer,  whiph 
they  are  told  dilntes  the  blood, 
and  affords  plenty  of  fluids  for  a 
free  perspiration:  they  sometimes 
drink  from  ten  to  fifteen  bottles 
of  it  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
They  dine  a  little  afler  one  o'clock. 
Immediately  before  dinner  two 
men  slates  go.  round  with  Madeiia 
wine,  of  which  each  takes  %  bum* 
per,  as  a  tonic  or  wbetter  of  the 
appetite,  and  to  give  the  »r.Qmaft 
strength  for  digestion.  Thvi  i* 
always  the  signal  that  dinner  is 
just  going  to  be  served  up.  Then 
follow  tluree  female  slaves,  one 
with  a  silver  basin,  with  a  cover  of 
^he  same  metal  pierced  with  many 
holes ;  the  second,  with  a  silver 
jar  full  of  pure  water,  and  some- 
times of  rose-water,  for  washing 
the  hands,  and  the  .third  with 
towels  for  wiping  therab  •  When 
this  ceremony  is  finished,  the 
company  walk  into  the  hall  ip 
dinner,  during  which  a  band  of 
music  plays  at  a  little  distance* 
The  musicians  are  all  slaires,  and 
in  the  number  of  these  the  mastei^s 
phief  ostentation  se^ms  to  oonsist 
Their  dinneijs  are  plentiful,  and 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  dishes. 
They  do  not,  however,  .eat  miidi« 
nor  indeed  could  it  he  supposed 
that  in  such  circumstancea  they 
could  have  much  appetite  for  it, 
but  they  seem  to  drink  as  fineely 
as  if  tliey  had  tasted  mo  wine  .that 
day  before.  At  dinner  a  number 
of  female  slaves-  aittf^dy  a^d  4his 
seem^  to  be  the  time\prineijMiUy 
allotted  .  for  their  appeftnuioe. 
After  dinner  they  ^ra^h  4tw hands 
again,  take  a  di^hof. c^ei,*Mftd 
all  50  to  [sleep.  Their  ;beds,inr^ 
in  houses  of  the  fir^t  people,  bav9 
no  sheets :  they  consist  only  of  a 
mattresjs,  pillows,  a  large  bolster,- 
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and  a  chintz  counterpane.  They 
pnli  off  their  clothes,  put  on  their 
night-drea^,  consisting  of  a  night- 
cap, and  long  loose  (^lico  gown, 
which  they  always  carry  with 
tiiem  wherever  they  go ;  then  lie 
down  on  the  top  of  the  counter- 
pane, and  80  sleep  till  about  five 
o'clock.  Most  of  the  gentlemefn 
bachelors  have  a  favourite  female 
alave  who  retires  along  with  them 
to  fan  them,  and  keep  off  the 
nnisquitoes  while  their  master 
sleeps;  but  more  frequently  she 
performs  other  services.  This, 
nowever,is  not  tolerated  in  better 
regulated  fiunilies,  where  a  wife 
directs  the  internal  economy  of 
the  house.  They  get  up  before 
six' o'clock,  dress  themselves,  take 
tlsa;- and  afterwards  take  an  airing 
in  ^eir  carriages,  pay  visits,  and 
Ibrm  their  partial  for  (he  evening, 
iMneh  they  spend  in  various  amuse- 
meiits,  and  never  part  till  a  very 
late  hour. 

^  Such  habits  of  life  soon  ex- 
hadst  the  strength,  and  enfeeble 
the  constitution.  The  functioii» 
of  life  aft  fatigued,  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  worn  out  by  luxury, 
indolence,  and  voluptuousness; 
and,  when  disease  ^tacks  them, 
Ae  feeble  victim,  without  nerves 
or  stamina  to  resist  it^  falls  a 

ridy  aaerifioe,  and  sinks  into 
gntve.  Deaths  of  this  ki&d 
are  so  frkqdeat  at  Batavia,  that 
they  seari^lf  make  any  impres-- 
siott  upon  the  minds  of  the  in^ 
habitants;  The  freqroncr  of  the 
event  has  rendered  it  familiar^ 
flUid'  they  shi^  no  ^igns  of  emo- 
tion or  surprise  when  they  hear  in 
the  momhig  of  the  deatti  of  the 
peraon  with  whoffithisy  supped  in 
seeiniBgly  good  healA  the  even- 
ing befote. 

<'  Thitreare  but  very  few  of  tho 


women  of  Batavia  miio  have  been 
bom  in  Europe,  most  of  them 
bein^  natives  of  the  place,  but  de- 
scended originally  from  European 
parents.  The  climate  and  manners 
of  the  country  appear  however  ta 
have  had  very  considerable  in-> 
fluence  upon  them,  with  regard  to 
figure  and  appearance.  The  fea- 
tures and  outlines  of  the  face  are 
European,  but  the.  complexion, 
character,  and  modes  of  life  are 
very  different;  and  approach  more 
to  those  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Java.  A  pale  sickly  languor 
overspreads  the  whole  counte- 
nance. There  is  not  the  least  tint 
of  the  rose  to  be  seen  in  any 
cheek.  'While  at  home  in  their 
own  houses,  they:  dress  like  their 
slaves.  Their  clothes  are  made 
of  the  same  red  checkered  cotton 
cloth,  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  long* 
loose  gown  descending  to  the 
ancles,  with  large  wide  sleeves. 
They  have  no  head-dress,  but 
they  wear  their  hair  plaited  and 
fixed  beiiind  with  a  silver  bodkin, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pay- 
sannes  of  the  Valais,  and  of  seve« 
ral  of  the  cantons  of  Switzeriand 
do.  The  liolour  of  the  hair  is 
almost  u|iiveittally  Mcudc.  They 
never  use  powder,  but  wear  chap* 
lets  of  flowers^  and  anoint  the 
hair  with  cocoa-nut  oil  to  make  ii 
grow.  They  certainly  haver  great 
abundance  of  it,  and  very  long  and 
flowing ;  bat  whether  the  cocoa« 
not  oil  contributes  any  thing  td 
this  effect  of  not,  it  always  gives 
the  hAir  a  greasy  dirty  look,  and 
baa  a  very  disagreeable  smell; 
While  they  sit'  in  this  manner  in 
the  midst  of  thehr  female  slsvea,. 
dressed  as  they  aie,  employed  in 
tUe  same  occupation,  ana  cen^ 
veriung  femiliany:  with  tfaenif  a 
stranger  does  not  .easily  distin-i 
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fpsiA  tten»  and  passes  by  with-' 
oat  taking;  any  farther  notice  of 
them.  A  circumstance  of  this 
kind  that  happened  to  Mr.  Max* 
well  and  mys^elf,  embarrassed  us 
^  little.  It  was  on  the  day  we 
went  to  pay  the  visit  to  Mr.  Engel- 
hart,  which  has  been  mentioned 
before.  Madame  Engelhart,  (who 
is  the  present  governor-generars 
niece)  and  her  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage,  were  sitting* 
amidst  their  slaves  in  the  portica 
behind  the  hall,  and  dressed  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  now  de* 
scribed.  After  some  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Engelhart,  we 
walked  out  to  see  the  garden, 
stables,  and  other  buildings  be- 
hind the  house;  and  we  passed 
and  repassed  several  times  through 
the  portico,  without  taking  the 
smallest  notice  of  madame  or  ma*, 
demoiselle,  whom  we  confounded 
with  the  group  that  surrounded 
them.  We  returned  into  the  hall 
again,  and  were  going  to  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Engelhart,  and  go 
away.  He  said  he  must^st  pre- 
sent us  to  his  wife  and  step- 
daughter. He  went  to  the  door 
and  called  them  in.  We  thought 
wa  saw  two  slaves  approaching 
before  their  mistresses;  it  was 
madame  and  mademoiselle,  bare- 
headed, bare-necked,  bare-legged, 
and  bare-f(K>ted,  clad  in  noting 
but  the  loose  red  and  blue-check- 
ered night-gown.  We  made  our 
bowy  not  a  little  surprised  and 
embarrassed.  The  ladies  curt- 
seyed, spoke  a  few  words  to  us, 
and  then  returned  to  their  slaves. 
*'  When  the  Batavian  ladies  go 
abroad  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
to  pay  visits,  or  take  an  airing  in 
their  carriages,  and  particularly 
when  they  go  to  their  assemblies 
or   evening   partieSf  they  dress 


magnificently*  Still,  however, 
they  put  no  powder  in  their  htur, 
but  adorn,  their  heads  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamonds  and  jewels  of 
various  kinds,  intermixed  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  particu- 
larly the  leaves  of  the  pol^fontku 
tuberosa  and  pandang.  They  have 
very  rich  gold  and  silver  boxes, 
in  which  they  carry  their  betel 
and  areca,  and  various  spices, 
which  they  mix  with  it.  They- 
first  take  one  of  the  betel  leaves, 
and  spread  upon  it  a  little  slacked 
quick  lime  aind  gamber,  (which  is 
the  inspissated  juice  or  extract  of 
the  cashew  nut;)  they  next  take 
a  piece  of  the  areca  nut,  some 
bruised  cardamom  seeds,  pepper, 
and  tobacco,  and,  placing  this 
composition  over  the  gambir  and 
quick-lime,  they  roll  it  up  in  the 
betel  leaf,  then  wrap  the  whole  in 
one  or  two  more  fresh  leaves^  and 
so  put  it  into  their  mouths,  and 
chew  it  constantly.  This  warm 
stimulating  masticatory  excites  a 
flow  of  saliva  tinged  with  the 
brown  dirty  colour  of  the  g^ambir, 
which  also  overspreads  their  lips, 
teeth,  and  gums.  Each  of  their 
areca  boxes  contains  many  small 
compartments  for  the  different 
kiuds  of  spices  and  q^ther  sub* 
stances  they  make  use  of.  and  a 
knife,  scissbrs,  nippers,  and  other 
instruments  for  breaking  the  areca 
nut,  and  preparing  it  for  being 
chewed.  The  ladies  pretend  the 
effect  of  these  pungent  fiery  sub- 
stances is  to  sweeten  the  smell 
of  the  breath,  to  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  give  firmness  and 
tone  to  the  muscles  and  nerves. 
Each  ladv  has  a  female  slave  or 
squaw  that  accompanies  her 
wherever  she  goes^  sits  at  her 
feet,  and  carries  the  areca  box^ 
and  frequently  prep«i:es  the.q«id 
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for  h€^  mistreiis.  In  the  parties 
or  assemblies,  when  they  find  the 
heat  disagreeable,  they  retire 
without  any  ceremony,  undress 
themselves,  put  on  loose  cotton 
night  gowns,  and  return  again 
into  the  hall,  hardly  recognisable 
by  strangers.  The  gentlemen  do 
the  same,  strip  ofF  their  heavy 
velvets,  and  return  in  white  cotton 
jackets,  with  loose  sleeves.  The 
Edtihcrrs,  however,  have  generally 
diamond  buttons  to  these  jackets, 
and  those  a  little  advanced  in 
years  also  put  on  their  night- 
caps. Custom  may  reconcile  these 
things,  so  as  at  last  to  make  them 
appear  indifferent,  and  especially 
in  such  climates  as  these,  where 
every  individual  finds  the  benefit 
of  a  light  loose  dress,  and  pants 
for  cooler  air.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  chewing  the  areca,  it  ap- 
pears astonishing  it  should  ever 
cease  to  appear  disgusting  to  a 
European.  Whatever  real  or  pre- 
tended advantages  the  Batavian 
fair  may  derive  from  it,  the  ap* 
pearance  and  practice  are  shock* 
mg  and  nauseous  to  a  stranger ; 
and  instead  of  inviting  passion,  or 
increasing  their  charms,  seem  an 
invincible  antidote  against  them. 

**  This  progressive  change  from 
the  original  European,  and  gradual 
approach  to  the  complexion,  cha- 
racter, and  manners  of  the  Abo- 
rigines of  Java,  would  seem  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  those  philosophers  who  derive. 
the  whole  of  the  human  race  from 
one  common  original  stock,  and 
make  every  variety  of  form,  colour, 
and  character,  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  climate,  local  circum- 
stances, and  habits  of  life.  Some 
of  the  wits  of  Batavia,  however, 
pretend  that  the  partialities  and 
fitvonrs  many  of  the  ladies  have 


been  suspected  of  shewing  to 
some  of  their  male  slaves  might 
very  possibly  come  in  for  a  modi- 
fying share  of  this  physical  effect. 
Women  here  are  generally  nubile 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age.  They  are  soon  ripe,  and  as 
soon  decay.  A  woman  before  the 
thirtieth  year  of  her  age  is  ac- 
counted a  femme  pass6e»  After 
bearing  one  or  two  children  their 
whole  frame  is  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated. The  husband  seeks  for 
another  mistress,  and  the  slighted 
wife  looks  for  another  lover.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  mutual 
tacit  consent  supports  this  double 
economy;  but  more  frequently  the 
passion  of  jealousy  and  indignant 
revenge  prevails  over  every  other 
feeling:  and  often,  it  is  said,  the 
furious  spou'se  has  administered 
poison  to  the  husband,  whose 
sudden  death  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  usual  violence  of  the  malig- 
nant fevers  of  the  country.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  climate 
is  by  no  means  so  fatal  to  the 
female  sex  as  it  is  to  the  male. 
Women  live  much  longer,  and  are 
more  exempt  from  disease.  There 
are  many  examples  at  Batavia  of 
one  woman  havmg  outlived  six  or* 
seven  husbands;  and  in  general 
most  married  women  there  have 
passed  through  several  widow- 
hoods. The  mistress  of  the  hotel 
where  we  lodged  had  been  six 
times  married  before,  and  the  pre- 
sent landlord  was  her  seventh 
husband.  There  was  every  reason 
to  conclude  from  her  embonpoint 
and  healthier  look,  compared  with 
his  thin  emaciated  form,  that  she 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  soon  chan- 
ging him  for  another  successor. 
There  are,  however,  several  causea 
which  contribute  to  this  effect,  and 
that  account  physically  for  the 
longer 
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longer  life  and  better  hedth  of 
the  womeu  la  this  country.  The 
greatest  number  of  them,  thpugh 
originally  of  European  descent, 
af  e  natives  of  the  place,  and  na- 
turalized to  the  climate  and  man* 
nera  of  the  country.  They  ac* 
commodate  themselves,  from  their 
m&ncy  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Th^  lead  a 
life  of  ease  and  quiet;  they  con- 
tinue all  day  under  the  coolness 
of  the  phade,  never  stirring  abroad 
or  exposing  themselves  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  action  of 
those  noxious  miasmata  which 
perpetually  float  around  the 
country.  The^  take  no  concern 
in  business  or  commerde,  and  of 
•ourse  live  unmolested  by  the 
cares,  anxieties,  and  concerns  of 
trade  and  public  afiairs.  They, 
make  frequent  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  are  much  more  tem^ 
perate  in  eating  and  drinking  than ' 
the  men;  who  m  general  ruin  their 
health  and  constitutions  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  both  th^se 
respects.         v 

''  There  are  six  different  kinds 
of  inhabitants  in  Batavia  and  its 
^virons,  quite  separate  and  dis« 
tinct  from  each  other: 

''  1st  The  Dutch  and  Euro- . 
peans  in  funeral,  who  have  all  the 
power,  offices  and  emfdoyments 
m  their  own  hand8,:and  exercise 
authority  over  all  thel  rest;  and 
whose  perishing  numbers  are  an- 
nuaOy  recruited  finonL  Europe.  , 
.  <<  2d.  The  Portugneafe  descend^ 
ants  of  the  first  occupahis  of  Ba*- 
tavia.  They  have  now'  lost  all 
commerce,  and  connexion  with 
their  mother  cottntry,.'and  have 
only  a  corrupted  diatect  of  the 
Portuguese  repiaintng  amongst' 
them.  Even  this,  thcare  are  inany^ 
of  them  who  hardly  understand; 


and  all  more  willin^y  and  readily 
speak  the  Malay  language.  They 
dress  like  the  native  Javanese  in 
every  respect,  except  that  they 
wear  their  hair  still  after  the 
European  fashion.  They  have 
adopted  almost  entirely  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Javanese, 
from  whom  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  darker  colour 
of  their  comfdexion  and  skin,  by 
their  having  longer  noses  and 
sharper  features  of  face.  They 
are  no  longer  Roman  Catholics, 
but  have  w  become  Lutherans. 
They  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
the  lowest  menial  capacities;  a 
few  of  them  are  arttfioers  and 
mechanics,  and  some  of  them  live 
entirely  by  hunting  in  the  woods 
and  forests.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  only  diasseiirs  in  the  place. 
In  short,  they  have  nothing  Euro- 
pean or  Portuguese  about  tiiem 
except  the  name.  : 

^*  3d.  The  native  Javanese. 
These  have  a  peculiar  colour  of 
complexion  that  easily  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  the  other 
Indians  and  inhabitants  of  the 
piaqe.  They  are  neither  so 
swarthy  as  the.  Portngoese,  nor 
of  so  yellow  a  tinge  as  &e  Malays  - 
in  ffeneral.  Their  features  flre 
fuller,  their  eyes  large,  their  noses 
broad,  and  flat,  and  their  feces 
large.  They  are  M  fr«e,  and  it 
is  stipulated  by  treaty  with  die 
Dutch,  thai  they  must  not  be 
made  slaves.  Their  dress  too  is 
difierent  from  that  of  the  other 
Indians.  .  They  wear  their  hair  in 
the  maxmer'  alreaidy  described, 
plaited  behind  and'  fixed  with  a 
siiver  bodkin,. whicH  is  the  com- 
mon fashioin  hel:e  for  women  of 
all  ranks  aiid  conditions.  But 
their  necks,  riioulders,  arms^  and 
9l  great  pah  of  the.  braast  and- 
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back  are  quite  bare.  The  men, 
indeed,  are  usually  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards;  but  the 
women  have  a  kind  of  wrapper 
which  just  covers  the  breast,  and 
so  passing  obliquely  downwards 
ana  backwards  to  the  ankles; 
they  coyer  themselves  with  a  piece 
of  the  Ted  and  blue  cotton  cloth, 
folded  in  form  of  a  petticoat. 
This  dress  they  consider  as  a  pri- 
vilege to  distmguish  them  from 
the  slaves,  who  are  never  per- 
mitted to  wear  it,  even  after  they 
are  made  free.  Female  slaves, 
however,  are  dressed  in  a  much 
better  and  much  handsomer  man- 
ner; and  although  the  form  and 
fashion  be  uniform  with  respect 
to  them  all,  some  of  them,  who 
are  more  handsome  or  greater 
favourites  with  their  masters  than 
the  rest,  are  clothed  in  a  much 
finer  maimer,  and  adorned  with 
abundance  of  toys  and  trinkets. 
Their  dress  consists,  first,  of  a 
wfai£e  cotton  jacket  loose  at  the 
neck,  and  with  a  frill  of  lace  round 
the  opening  of  the  breast.  The 
sleeves  are  made  to  fit  tight  and 
reach  down  to  the  wrist,  where 
they  fix  them  close  with  a  button; 
round  the  wrists  they  wear  every 
kind  of  toy  they  can  procure. 
Several  of  Mr.  Wiegerman's  had 
many  such  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
various  coloured  stones.  This 
jacket  sits  close  upon  the  body, 
and  descends  below  the  waist. 
Round  the  waist  they  wear  a  kind 
of  double  petticoat,  reaching  down 
the  leg  almost  to  the  ankle.  The 
petticoat  is  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  the  checker  cotton  cloth. 
The  one  piece  is  brought  from 
behind  forward,  and  almost  meets 
on  the  fivepart.  The  other  piece 
resembles  an  apron,  and  is  put  on 
the  contrary  way,  passing  firom 


before  backwards;  but  it  is  much 
narrower  than  the  former,  and 
does  not  meet  behind.  As  this 
kind  of  double  petticoat  has  no 
spare  cloth,  ana  is  drawn  very 
tight  round  the  waist,  it  shews 
the  figure  and  shape.  The  price 
of  slaves  varies  according  to  their 
age  and  figure;  but  when  they  are 
handsome  they  cost  from  400  to 
600  dollars.  » 

'*  4th.  The  slaves.  They  are 
very  numerous,  every  one  having 
as  many  as  he  chooses,  and  can 
afford  to  buy  and  keep.  There 
are  many  more  female  than  male 
slaves.  They  are  brought  here 
from  all  parts  of  India;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  at  all  times,  even 
in  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants, the  original  character  and 
habits  of  their  country  may  be 
distinctly  *  traced.  Those  .  from 
the  same  places  or  countries  asso- 
ciate with  each  other  in  preference 
to  the  rest;  and,  it  should  seem, 
they  encourage  and  give  examples 
to  each  other  in  keeping  up  per- 
tinaciously the  early  habits  and 
impressions  of  their  native  land. 
The  dress  of  the  female  slaves 
has  been  already  described.  That 
of  the  males  is  more  humble  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  one  long 
gown,  reaching  from  the  neck 
down  to  the  ankles.  It  is  of  the 
same  red  and  blue  striped  cloth 
entirely  close,  excepting  an  open- 
ing at  the  top  for  passing  it  over 
the  head.  It  has  closer  sleeves, 
which  are  buttoned  at  the  wrist, 
where  they  too  sometimes  wear  a 
few  ornaments,  and  always  they 
bave  several  small  yellow  buttons 
at  the  collar.  Each  male  and  fe- 
male slave  has  particular  depalrt- 
ments  and  particular  services  to 
perform,  and  these  only  they 
attend  to.  Hence  the  great  nan- 
H  bcr 
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ber  of  both  always  empbyed  and 
thought  necessary  in  warm  cli- 
msitesy  and  particularly  in  east- 
ern countries;  these  slaves  have 
^acb  an  allowance  of  a  certain 
ijuaatity  of  rice^  and  about  the 
value/q^  one  penny  sterling,  in 
Onteb  money,  per  day.  They 
dxess  Uieir  rice  in  their  0¥m  maa- 
nerr  and  with  the  penny  they  buy 
fish,  which  they  mix  with  their 
rice  for  their  ord^ary  diet;  if  they 
choose  yegetables  they  are  com- 
monly allowed  to  take  as  much 
aji  they  want  from  their  master's 
garden.  Even  from  this  scanty 
pittance  there  are  several  ex- 
amples of  slaves  who  have  sub- 
sisted themselves^  and  saved  at 
last  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
paying  letters  of  liberty^  when 
they  have  obtained  their  freedom. 
"  Although  the  children  of 
slaves  are  here,  as  in  other 
countries  where  slavery  reigns,  the 
property  of  their  masters,  yet  this 
source  seems  to  afford  but  a  very 
small  number.  The  master  chooses 
rather  to  buy  than  tO'  rear  one. 
Female  slaves  are  reckoned  hardly 
good  for  any  thing  after  bearing  a 
child,  but  for  nursing  and  bring*- 
ing  it  up.  I  saw  one  or  two  of 
them  so  employed  at  Mr.  Wieger- 
man's.  They  looked  old  and 
worn  oitt,  yet  I  was  informed  they 
were  young.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  task  but  the  care  of  their 
child  imposed  upon  them,  and  I 
was  assured  they  had  nothing 
dse  to  do.  It  is  looked  upon  in 
these  circumstances  rather  to  be  a 
losa  than  an  advantage,  to  encou- 
rage matrimonial  connexions  be-* 
tween  the  slaves,  and  accordingly 
it  is  discouraged,  and  as  much  as 
possible  prevented;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  miales  are  much 
disposed    to    press   the  matter. 


Tliey  are  in  general*  lazy,  languid 
and  feeble ;  the  low  diet  on  wmch 
they  f(Sed,  and  the  indolent,  onr 
animated^  discouraging  life  they 
lead,  give  but  little  stuaulus 
to  passion.  It  should  seem  too 
their  propensities  to  gaUantry 
are  never  strong,  nor  are  the  exr 
citing  objects  mhin  their  resich 
peculiarly  calculated  for  calling 
them  forth ;  unless  it  be  in  those 
cases  where  their  kind  mistress 
has  chanced  to  cast  a  favouring 
eye  on  some  happy  individual,  as 
the  master  often  does  on  the  fe- 
male slave  that  pleases  him.  The 
fifth  class  consists  of  freed  slaves 
and  their  descendants,  who  alloon- 
tinue  free  in  virtue  of  the  liberty  of 
their  fathers.  The  number  of  these 
is  no  t  very  great,  but  they  are  manu- 
mitted from  time  to  time  by  their 
masters, {or  various  reasons:  some- 
times on  account  of  long  and 
faithful  services,  sometimes  Cor 
particular  actions  meritorious  in 
the  eyes  of  their  masters,  ojf  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  them ;  at 
other  times,  when  their  master, 
having  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 
is  fkbout  to  return  to  Europe,  and 
hardly  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
sell  them  again;  but  most  fre- 

Suently  whenheis  abouttodie^and 
iien  fcom  various  motives,  chooses 
to  liberate  his  slave.  The  slave  so 
manumitted  is  obliged  to  have  his 
liberty  confirmed  by  letters-patent 
from  the  governor  and  council  of 
the  Indies,  and  for  these  lettees 
he  must  pay  a  tax  of  twenty*five 
dollars.  This  sum  the  slave  has 
sometimes  accumulated  himaelf 
from  the  savings  of  his  daily  allow- 
ance from  hh  master,  and  some^ 
times  the  master  also  pays  it  for 
him.  But  it  cften  happens*  that 
he  neither  has  it  himself,  nordoes 
his  master-  choose  to  pay  it'  for 

him ; 
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itmj  ix  tUn  oMa  iBm  i 

gages  htpn  to  gerve  kin  for  a  tlo- 
pulated  time  longer,  moit  fre- 
quently, I  waa  told,  two  years;  at ' 
tile  end  of  which  period,  il  the 
stave  has  still  continued  to  beha^ie 
well  and  please  his  loastei;,  he 
then  conilnns  lue  liberty  and  pays 
tor  hia  letters-patent,  ase^rtaiMag 
Kie  manumission.  But  should  he 
behave  amiss^  or  unfbrtanatefy 
displease  his  master,  he  then  re- 
tracts hie  promise  ef  liberating 
him,  and  keeps  hin  in  hie  former 
^eadilien  of  servitude.  When 
masters  are  cniel,  scrvere,  and 
otkevwiee  maltreat  their  slaves, 
they  ave  sometimes  in  considcv- 
able  danger  from  theiv  reven^; 
and  there  hare  been  examples  of 
masters  having  more  than  onoe 
been  m«rdeped  by  them.  But  in 
general  they  have  nothing  to  fear; 
and  to  masters  who  use  them  weM 
they  are  said  to  shew  UQoemmen 
fidelity  and  attachment.  After 
they  are  thus  Rberated^  the  same 
principle  of  association  with  their 
•eonntrymen  prevail*  in  foil  iSoroe. 
Tb^y  seek  for  othevs  in  the  same 
eonditioa  and  from  the  same 
oeuntries;  tkey  build  little  ham- 
lets, and  join  together  in  the  same 
occwpatione.  liieir  ueaal  pra^e^ 
tice  is  te  hive  a  small  spot  of 
ground  from  the  govemor  and 
eouncil,  or  any  of  the  servants  ef 
^  the  company^  who  have  land  te 
let.  Tl^y  oonvert  these  spots  into 
gardens^where  they  cultivate  frnit, 
#bwers,  and  vegetables,  and  oarry 
l^m  for  sale  to  the  mai^et  of  Ba- 
tavia,  or  to  the  Passai^Tannabank, 
the  general  market  Ibr  s«ch  com* 
modities  for  al^  the  enviroi^  of 
Batof  ia,  and  even  for  all  the  die* 
triot  bad;'  to  the  'Blewenberg 
moimtaiiis.  TMs*  pkce  i»  about 
^ve  miiee  hem.  the  town;  i4  is  a 


small  eminence  aibout  tkirty  h^ 
Higher  than  the  level  of  Batana, 
but  bemg  the  only  rising  ground 
to  be  seen  ae  far  as  the  eye  can 
sweep  the  plaia  around  the  town^ 
It  has  been  selected  as  a  distin- 
gttished  spot  Ibv  a  public  market- 
place. Twice  a  week,  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  these  freed  slaves, 
and  the  other  country  people  who 
Uve  at  some  miles  ferther  distance 
from  fie>im,  bring  tkeirfruit,  flowers, 
on^nary  vegetablee,  poultry,  e|^, 
&o.,  to  this  place.  Thehnckilera, 
frviterers,  and  green^grocers,  meet 
them  from  Batavia,  purchase  tlieir 
oommo<Utics  wholesale,  and  cany 
them  t^  Batavia,  where  they  re- 
tail them  in  the  streets  and  in 
their  atands.  I  saw  one  of  these 
piarket^,  and  could  not  help  being 
surprised  at;  the  prodigious  variety 
and  abundance)  but  nothing 
struck  me  so  muck  as  to  see  large 
waggon  and  cartloads  of  pine- 
apples^ heaped  up  as  tnmips  are 
brought  to  CoventQasdcQ.  When 
they  are  sold,  here  they  ha»d)y 
cost  ^  fhrthing  »*pieee.  We 
thought  then^  exceedingly  ffood, 
alth^if;h  the  great  sbnndanee 
teemed  to  depreciate  tbeiv  vsine 
among  the  inhabitantss,  Whole 
ielde  of  them  ar^  to  be  seen: 
groiwing  in  tdie  opea  mr  eeound 
Wiegetman^e  oe«ntry.hpusey  fmd 
all  along  the  read^side  hm  qmny 
milee,  baok  towards  dke  meun^ 
tams.  £vea  the  fruit-seUcvs^  wtM> 
retail  them  again,  and  take  their 
ehanoe  of  those  that  spoil  in  the 
mean  timer'^whicb  th^peadftly  do 
in  this  oUmarte,)  sold  tbei|k  te  the 
shlp^  for  lees  thda  a  penny  a-pieeci, 
alW  earr^g  them  from  Tana*- 
bank  to  BatWfia.  ^^n&bank 
meant  m  Malay,  Limd  of  iHfp 
FintttA;  and  sucb  it  m^kf  ie  to 
the  Dntek,  who  have  their  tables 
H  2  plentifully 
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plentifully  supplied  from  this  as 
from    a   public   store,   and   the 
market  taxes  into  the  bargain. 
Besides  these  articles,  the  treed 
slaves  cultivate  small  fields  of  rice 
and  tobacco  for  their  own  con* 
sumption ;  and  they  are  the  only 
people  w^ho   cultivate  the  betel 
and  areca,  so  much  used  here, 
and  which,  in  the  Malay  language, 
they  call  Siri  and  Pinang.     I  was 
informed  that  these  people,  be- 
sides supplying  the  place,  sold 
considerable  quantities  of  these 
articles  to  the  Chinese  who  trade 
between    Batavia    and    Canton, 
where  it  is  also  much  m  vogue. 
But  they  get  the  gammr  them- 
selves from  Mafacca.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  betel  has  a  very 
disagreeable  effeot  upon  the  lips, 
gums,  and  teeth,  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers.    But  the  dirty  brown 
colour  it  gives  their  teeth  does 
not  affect  Uie  enamel.    It  may  be 
rubbed  off,  and  then  they  appear 
quite  dean,  and  very  white,    t 
saw  this  done  repeatedly,  and 
never  observed  any  teeth  spoiled 
fa^'the  use  of  it  There  is  another 
tmgular  practice  universal  amon^ 
all  the  natives  of  Java,  and  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  free  slaves, 
Portuguese,  and  Malays,  which 
appears  particular  to  this  place. 
TheVigrind  down  the  extremities 
of  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  with  a 
vfbeUUgkB^  till  they  have  rendered 
them  smooth  and  flat,  so  as  that 
the  junction,  when  they  are  shut, 
may  be  quite  close  or  complete. 
This  operation,  I  waa  told,  was 
painful  to  them,  but  not  by  any 
means  so  much  so  as  I  should 
have  apprehended.     I  saw  the 
^I'hetstAes  they  commpnly  use, 
and  foottd  them  of  two  kmdta;  one 
sort  was  evidently  of  lava,  very 


compact  and  hard,  found  in  tb 
qnountains  of  Java.     The  other 
kind  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  common  hone,  and  brought  to 
them  from  Canton  by  the  Chinese. 
Not  content  with  this  first  operar 
tion,  they  cut  a  deep  groove  with 
a  very  sharp  instrument  of  hard 
steel,  quite  across  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
directly  in  the  middle  between 
the  gums    and   the  extremities. 
This  they  seem  to  consider  as  a 
very  particular   ornament;    and 
what  appears  singularly  surprising 
to  a  European,  &ey  suffer  no  in- 
convenience from  it.    The  decay 
of  the  teeth,  wludi  we  find  occa- 
sioned from  the  exposure  of  the 
substance  of  the  teeth  to  the  free 
access  of  the  air,  does  not  aflfed 
them  here.    However,  there  are 
several  reasons  that  appear  im 
some  measure  to  account  for  it 
In  Europe  such  caries  and  decay 
happen  indeed  when  the  enamel 
is  destroyed,  and  the  substance 
of  the  tooth  laid  bare  to  the  access 
of  the  air;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  enamel  is  the  effect  of  pre- 
vious disease  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
substance  may  be  owin^  folly  as 
much  to  the  diseased  action  of  the 
enieunel,  communicated  to  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  tooth,  with  which  it 
is  in  such  close  contact,  as  to  the 
deleterious  influences  of  the  air. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  previous 
disease   of  the  enamel,  and  of 
course  no  communication  of  it  to 
the  substance  of  the  tooth.    Be- 
sides, they  live  in  a  warm  dimate, 
and  respire  an  atmosphere  whose 
temperature  is  equable,  and  never 
subject  to  those  vidssitndes  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  particularly 
prevail  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  diseases  of  the 
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teeth  are  common.  The  food  they 
use  is  not  of  the  same  putrescent 
nature  as  ours.  They  live  chiefly 
on  rice,  and  drink  no  fermented  or 
vinous  liquors.  And  the  constant 
use  of  the  astringent  juice  of  the 
gambir,  and  the  antiseptic  quali- 
ties of  the  cardamom  seeds,  and 
other  spices  they  use  with  their 
betel,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
supposed  preservatives  of  the 
gums  and  teeth,  and  even  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  air,  as  they 
are  constantly  covered  over  with 
these  substances.  Altliough  white 
teeth  are  reckoned  a  peculiar  or- 
nament by  the  natives  of  Europe, 
they  are  not  so  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Javanese  fair,  nor  in  the 
eyes  of  their  admirers.  Jet  black 
is  their  favourite  colour,  and  their 
standard  of  beauty  for  the  teeth. 
It  is  a  common  phrase  in  all  their 
mouths,  *  Monkeys  have^  white 
teeth,  but  we  choose  to  have  ours 
black.'  Accordingly  they  paint 
all  their  teeth  in  both  jaws  of  a 
jet-black  colour,  except  the  two 
middle  incisores,  whicn  they  gild, 
or  cover  over  with  gold-les^  in 
each ;  and  when  the  black  paint 
or  gilding  wears  off,  they  replace 
them  boui  with  as  much  care  as 
the  belles  of  Etirope  seek  to 
purify  and  whiten  theirs. 

**  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  in 
general,  are  of  a  cowardly,  but 
malicious  and  revengeful,  disposi- 
tion. They  will  stab  or  poison  for 
the  smallest  causes,  and  many  of 
them  will  commit  murder  for 
money.  The  common  hire  of  an 
assassin  among  themselves  is  a 
dollar,  and  it  seems  the  crime  is 
frequently  perpetrated.  It  is  com- 
mon when  they  are  much  pleased 
or  well  treated  by  any  one,  to  ex- 
press their  mtitude  by  offering 
to  kill  any  of  his  enemiet,  or  any 


person  he  may  have  a  quarrel 
with;  at  the  same  time  they  con- 
trive their  measures  so  well  as 
often  to.  escape  detection.  Not 
long  ago  a  Dutch  clergyman  was 
murdered  in  this  way,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Batavia, 
and  the  assassins  never  could  be 
found  out.  Clergymen  here  en* 
gage  in  civil  speculation  as  well 
as  in  theological .  studies.  This 
man  had  taken  a  lease  of  some 
lands  from  the  governor  and 
council,  and  waB  thought  ex- 
tremely  rigid  by  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  tenants  in  collecting  his 
rents ;  and,  in  revenge,  they  de*- 
termined  to  murder  him.  He  had 
a  house  on  his  farm,  and  a  church 
close  by,  where  he  used  to  preach 
on  Sundays.  One  morning,  going 
to  his  church,  he  was  stabbed  in 
.three  places,  and  instantly  6x« 
pired.  I  was  told  this  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  knew  the  clergyman^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  hi» 
murder.  But,  although  they  make 
so  light  of  assassinations  of  this 
kind,  they  never  attaek  openly, 
or  dare  to  face  an  enemy  who  is 
aware  of  them.  Ten  of  them 
would  fly  before  a  sinrie  Euro- 
pean armed,  i^d  on  his  guard. 
It  is  this  dread  that  keeps  them 
so  much  in>  subjection  to  the 
Dutch.  They  acknowledge  t^env- 
selves,  that,  were  it  not  for  their 
fire-arms  and  artillery,  they  would 
be  in  great  dagger,  as  they  are 
more  than  a  thousand  to  o^% 
against  them.  The  sixth  class  of 
inhabitants  are  th6  Chinese,  many 
of  whom  have  settled  here,  ana 
are  engaged  in  trade  between 
Batavia  and  Canton.  They  are 
the  most  active  and  industrious 
class  of  the  whole,  and  carry  on 
the  greatest  part  of  the  business 
of  the  place.  They  ura  severely 
taxed, 
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tax€d»  but  still  diey  find  itsonrces 
for  payiBf  them,  and  living  com- 
fortably. They  retain  the  cuttoms, 
manners*  reli^ioa,  ceremonieft, 
Gharacter,  cuid  dress  of  their' 
native  countayw  They  are  ^reat 
cheats,  especially  the  merchants. 
I  wanted  to  buy  two  or  three 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  at  Batavia, 
and  as  I  did  not  understand  the 
language,  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  went  with  m^,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  a  Chinese  shc^, 
where  I  saw  a  small  piece  of  about 
seven  yards,  which  I  would  have 
purchased  at  «i  reasonable  price. 
The  Chinese  woman  (the  mer- . 
chant*s  wife),  who  stood  behind 
the  <»unter,  demanded  thirty 
dollart)  for  it.  I  should  have 
thought  four  dollars  a  sufficient 
prioe,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
the  extravagance  of  the  demand. 
The  landlord  told  me  twenty  dol* 
lars  was  the  ueu<d  price  of  such  a 
piecCk  and  advised  tee  to  ofifer 
that  sum. .  I  replied  thut  I  thought 
k  too  dear,  and  should  not  pur* 
chUde  ii  at  all,  and  turned  towards 
the  door  of  the  shop  to  go  out. 
The  woman^observing  this,  offered 
the  doth  for  twenty  dollars,  then 
for  fifteen,  for  ten,  end  at  last  for 
three.  I  went  away,  however, 
without  buying  k,  and  mtioh  sur« 
prised  tliat  the  landlord  should 
have  advised  ibe  to  off^  twenty 
dollars  for  what,  ia  his  own  pre* 
sence,  the  woman  at  last  offered 
me  for  ihtee.  I  understood  after- 
vard«  the  landlord  would  have  put 
the  oveifklus  into  his  own  pocket, 
and  paid  the  merchant  only  the 
just  price;  aftd  it  seems  this  is 


the  cOmmoa  practice  at  BataTia« 
where  the  Dutch  employ  the 
ChitiMe  to  execute  any  business, 
or  furnish  auy  articled  of  merchan- 
dise,  but  receive  the  price  them- 
sokes,  paying' the  Chinese  only  a 
very  small  part  of  it.  The  Java^ 
ftese  have  many  singular  customs 
and  practices.  They  pretend  par- 
ticularly to  a  knowleoge  of  herbs, 
and  remedies  of  wonderful  virtae 
and  efficacy  in  the-  cure  of  all 
diseases,  and  to  greatskiU  in  magic 
and  fs^scioajtion.  In  every  country 
where  diseases  are  frequent  and 
dangerous,  and  jphysieians  few 
and  ignorant,  eknpiridsm  prevails, 
and  euperstttious  credulity  in 
amulets  and  charms,  is  clmied  to 
the  greatest  length.  This  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  the  cajse  at  Bsta- 
via,  and  the  otti^fibeHest  dlsatlis 
that  Donstafttly  occur»  notwitk* 
stdMing  all  these  infalliUe  re- 
mediea,  have  not  Cured  their  con^ 
fidence  in  theln.  The  Dutch  say» 
indeed,  that  they  know  neither 
the  nature  nor  composition  of  these 
noistmms;  that  the  Javaaese  only 
are  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
aad  that  they  alone  know  tbs 
plants  and  simpks  whence  ^ey 
are  prepared,  aad  the  forests  or 
mountains  where  they  gfOw,  aad 
that  no  temptation  has  yet  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  disooveflhem 
to  any  European.  It  ia  act  sur^ 
prising  that  such  thioes  should 
be  crated  and  received  amongst 
the  ignorant  vulgar;  but  at  Baia* 
via,  men  of  the  best  sense  and  un^ 
derstanding  in  other  respects  an 
equally  duped," 
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Article  llL-^Jn  Juttmn  near  the  Rhine,  or  Sketchet  of  Couri€^ 
Scenery  J  Spc.  in  gome  of  the  German  States,  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 


rriHIS  is  one  of  the  workfi  to 
'*•  which  we  alluded  in  our  in- 
troductory remarks,  as  deriving 
Its  interest  from  enabling  us  to 
compare  Germany  since  and 
before  the  French  Revolution. 
The  author  seems  to  have  pos^ 
Sessed  great  facilities  of  access  to 
the  minor  German  courts;  and 
the  picture  he  draws  of  them  is 
sketched  with  muchr  liveliness 
and    effect,    and   we    have    no 


doubt,  with  accuracy  and  impat^ 
tiality.  His  work  also  contains 
some  curious  illustmtions  of  G^- 
man  manners  generally,  and  some 
excellent  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  on  the  Rhine ;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  recommenced  as 
possessing  more  amusement  and 
interest,  united  with  more  infor- 
mation, than  most  travels  of  a 
similar  description.  » 


COUKT  DF  BaDEX. 


•*  During  my  stay  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  the  court  of  the  grand 
dnkc  was  shut  up  on  account  of 
^  approaching  confinement  of 
the  grand  dnchess,  to  which  the 
sovereign  and  his  people  were 
looking  forward  widi  anxiety: 
but  th^ir  hopes  of  an  heit  to  the 
throne  have  been  disappointed, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  third  little 
princess.  "Hie  respectabledowager 
margravine,  the  mother  of  the 
^rand  duke,  holds  her  pleasant 
little  court  in  a  handsome  house 
in  the  town,  yclept  the  pala^, 
and  amiottnoed  by  a  couple  of 
sentinels  at  the  door.  Her  royal 
hfehness  is  the  sister  of  the  grand 
dttke  of  Hesse,  die  old  land- 
gravine of  Hesse  Homberg,  and 
the  grand  duchess  of  Weimar. 
Without  the  intellect  or  acquire- 
ments of  her  last  illustrious  sister^ 
Ae  has  much  of  her  simple  excel- 
lence of  diaracter.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  gdod  old  lady  at 


a  soitSe  at  the  palace,  which,  with 
a  slight  addition  of  stars  and  uni- 
forms, resembles  those  at  private 
houses,  to  which  the  Soft  charms 
cf  t?he  belles,  cards,  lemonade, 
punch,  and  JetLf  ie  sadeie,  give 
Ae  chief  agr^mene,  l%e  court 
was  in  tnouming  for  a  prince  of 
Anhalt,  or  some  other  illustrions 
cousin  of  the  never  finishing  fa* 
mily.  The  grand  master,  a  vete- 
ran administrator  of  the  drawing* 
room,  erect  In  the  pride  of  pedi« 
gree,  peifbrmed  his  office  with  due , 
pomp  and  gravity.  The  margra- 
vine, who  has  i^ven  birth  to  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  esti* 
mable  princesses  oT  Europe,  is 
now  above  seventy  years  of  age  — 
the  ruin  of  a  majestJc  woman. 
Her  noble  figure  is  Kttl^  bowed 
by  ag«,  and  her  faded  features 
have  still  traces  of  the  beauty  of 
her  darters.  The  ex«t|ueen  of 
Sweden  strongly  resembles  her  in 
features  and  manner,  and.iriHy 

with 
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with  years,  settle  into  a  sunilar 
model  of  matronly  dignity  ana 
plain  simplicity  of  character. 

The  evening  circles  at  the  pa- 
lace are  pleasant,  and  tolerably 
unceremonious.  During  tea,  the 
mai^avine  conversfes  afiably 
round  the  circle  with  much  friend- 
liness ;  after  which,  she  sits  down 
to  her  partie  quarree  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons  present ; 
and  the  branches  and  scions*  of 
sovereignty  are  so  multitudinous 
in  Germany,  and  the  numerous 
courts  present  so  many  convenient 
*  houses  of  call'  for  princes,  that 
the  old  lad/s  party  of  Boston 
rarely  wants  the  eclat  of  a  crowned 
head  or  two.  In  the  absence  of 
others  a  mediatized  prince  is  gene- 
rally to  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. The  rest  of  the  party  follow 
their  own  views  of  amusement,  ks 
they  either  lead  them  to  win  or 
lose  a  few  kreuizers  at  Boston, 
Whist,  or  Zwingen— to  post  their 
sworded  figures  against  the  saloon 
doors  in  unoccupied  awkwardness, 
or  to  trust  for  amusement  to  a 
round  table  of  conversation,  ju- 
diciously provided,  in  case  of 
need,  with  ladies'  light  works, 
puzzles,  and  pther  resources 
against  flagging  vivacity.  A  fair 
Russian  dame  d^honneur  to  the 
princess  Amelia  of  Baden,  whose 
gaiety  and  naiveti  shone  by  the 
contrast  with  the  tranquil  German 
belles,  generally  gave  life  to  this 

placid  coterie.  Mademoiselle 

18  a  singular  instance  of  fasci- 
nating manners  unconnected  with 
beauty.  Her  unpretending  viva- 
city and  mildness  gave  her  the 
privilege  of  doing  and  saving 
every  uiing.  She  was  the  lite  of 
every  party;  the  arranger  of 
every  pleasure ; '  and  the  object  of 
more  sentiments  than    half  the 


professed  beauties  of  the  resi- 
dence. Her  education  under  the 
care  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  in 
a  convent  of  noble  ladies,  had 
given  her  a  fund  of  accomplish- 
ments, and,  amongst  others,  the 
very  rare  one  of  speaking  English 
like  an  Englishwoman.  Our  Ian- 
guag;e,  she  assured  me,  i»  much 
culUvated  at  SL  Petershurgh, 
where  she  had  had  practice  in 
speaking  it.  The  Russians,  and 
all  the  Sclavonian&,  are  remark- 
able for  their  dexterity  as  lin- 
guists, which  my  fair  acquaint- 
ance thought  in  part  owing  to  the 
barbarous  sounds  with  which  their 
organs  are  drilled  in  their  own 
tongues,  which  render  all  others 
comparatively  easy.  Dr.  Spurx^ 
heim  would  probably  trace  it  to 
organization;  and  perhaps  the  fal- 
lowing instance  of  Russian  polish 
he  would  also  ascribe  to  some  im- 
portant bump. 

**  On  making  our  obeisances  to 
the  old  princess,  on  her  retiring 
with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  an 
officer  of  rank  always  expressed 
his  reverence  by  a  retreating 
scrape  with  the  KK)t,  a  squat  of 
the  Lead,  and  a  violent  elevation 
of  the  shoulders.  I  attributed  it 
at  first  to  awkwardness :  but  how 
was  I  mistaken  I  it  was  a  fashion- 
able bow  d  la  Russe;  a  mode  of 
which  I  afterwards  saw  several 
examples  in  Germany,  and  which 
a  wicked  friend  suggested  most 
be  borrowed  from  certain  respect- 
able quadrupeds  of  the  vast  em- 
pire, which  m  England  we  some- 
times put  under  the  tuidon  of  a 
dancing-master,  but  whom  we 
never  choose  for  our  tutors  in  the 
graces. 

''  The  dinner  parties  at  the  court 
of  the  margravine  have  the  hos- 
pitable splendour  without  the  un- 
pleasant 
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.pleasant  ceremony  of  a  German 
court.  An  easy  round  table  is 
generally  ^Ued  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
guests,  who  arrive  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  usual  stately  file, 
and  five  or  six  of  whom  are  com- 
pany invited,  and  the  remainder 
persons  of  the  court.  The  party 
IS  thus  small  enough  for  a  general 
conversation,  carried  on  with  about 
as  much  vivacity  as  conversation 
ordinarily  assumes  at  a  German 
meal,  and  as  is  consistent  with 
the  consciousness — ^as  little  un- 
pleasantly felt  as  possible,  but  an 
inevitable  gine  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— of  a  princess  being  of  the 
party. 

'  *  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  of 
dianer,  the  butler  of  the  margra- 
vine would  sometimes  introduce 
for  her  amusement  a  favourite 
parroquet,  who  would  perch  upon 
ner  royal  highnesses  shoulaer, 
and  eat  out  of  her  hand,  or  pay 
his  respects  to  the  company  in 
various  quaint  ways,  till,  after 
having  gone  through  all  his  feats, 
the  royal  pet  always  made  his 
exit  in  a  rae^,  which  brightened 
his  eyes,  ana  ruffled  his  plumes, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  admirmg 
court.  The  parroquet  was  more 
than  commonly  amusing  one  day, 
out  of  consideration  ^r  his  se- 
rene hiehness  a  little  fat  prince 
of  Waldek,  a  sovereign  of  four- 
teen, travelling  between  a  couple 
of  governors,  and  who  laughed 
himself  nearly  into  convulsions  at 
the  performances  of  the  comic 
bipea.  There  was  something 
highly  droll  in  this  little  Dutch 
built  minor  faisimt  la  cour,  in  his 
quaint  coat,  silk  small  clothes, 
and  buckles,  to  the  venerable  old 
princess,  who  joked  and  amused 
him  with  the  most  condescending 
good-humour;  while  the  two  tu- 


tors stood  observing  the  promising 
scrapes  and  repartees  of  the  pre- 
cious sprig  of  sovereignty  en- 
trusted to  their  charge. 

"  The  French  is  the  general 
language  of  the  court  and  the 
higher  circles  at  Carlsruhe,  as  at 
all  the  German  courts.  In  the 
South,  proximity  to  France,  and 
the  close  alliance  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation  with  their  liberal 
Protector,  have,  however,  made  it 
more  general  than  in  the  North, 
where,  particularly  in  the  great 
mercantile  towns,  many  persons 
refuse  to  speak  it,  even  with  fo- 
reigners. The  Prussians,  in  par- 
ticular, set  their  faces  ag^nst  it ; 
and  the  Prussian  soldiers,  whose 
hanghU  airs  since  the  successes 
of  the  last  campaign  make  them 
generally  disliked,  think  the  Ian* 
guage  a  sufficient  pretext  for  in- 
sulting its  speaker.  German  is 
still,  however,  far  from  excluded 
at  court — it  often  slides  into  con- 
versation by  accident.  The  prince 
or  princess  address  their  friendly 
speeches  and  inquiries,  to  their 
compatriots  in  their  own  ton^e. 
It  is  still  the  limguage  of  inti- 
macy and  friendship;  but  French 
is  the  current  coin  of  the  circle,  a 
part  of  the  court  costume,  not 
less  indispensable  than  the  sword 
and  buckles,  and  wjiich,  like  them, 
is  laid  aside  the  moment  the  en- 
tertainment is  over.  The  neces- 
sity for  possessing  this  accoiik- 
plishment  as  a  qualification  for 
*  la  bonne  wcietf  is  carried  to  such 
a  ridiculous  pitch,  that  in  a  town 
where  there  was  no  court,  I  have 
heard  a  German  of  the  upper 
rank,  speaking  in  praise  of  some 
persons  below  him,  whose  talents, 
he  said,  would  really  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  first  circle  (who  werie 
all  Germans),  lament  the  fatal  ob- 
jection 
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Jectiott — *bHt  thtn^  you  we,  they 
don't  speak  French*  Leave  a  circle 
of  German  noblesse  to  themselves, 
and  they  will  naturally  fall  into 
the  use  of  their  own  tongiie,  just 
as  they  speak  it  at  home  to  their 
wives  and  daughters :  but  whisper 
to  them  that  one  of  the  party  does 
not  speak  French,  their  dignity 
will  take  the  alarm,  and  they  will 
think  it  necessary  to  j)arade  the 
high  breeding  of  the  acquired  lan- 
guage. If  this  badge  of  the  court 
should  become  common  among 
the  boUrgeonUy  it  may  go  out 
among  the  nobles.  But  &e  pa<^ 
triotic  spirit  s|)reading  rapidly 
among  the  middling  classes  shows 
itsdf  by  a  violent  hostility  to  every 
thing  foreign,  and  in  particular  to 
the  French  lan^age,  both  as  one 
of  the  insignia  of  aristocracy, 
and  as  a  inemmto  of  their  old  op« 
pressors. 

The  courtiers  at  Caiisruhe  are 
not  quite  so  rigid  as  their  neigh^ 
bours,  in  obtruding  their  nicety 
'  on  the  point  of  birth,  seteing  that 
the  despised  hourgeome  have  a 
very  high  representatite  among 
\  them.  The  grand  dnchess  of 
Baden,  you  know,  was  a  de- 
moiselle Tascher,  tlie  niece  of 
the  empress  Josephine,  whom 
the  grand  duke,  when  heredi* 
tary  prince,  was  obliged  by 
Napoleon  to  espouse.  The  grand 
duchess  owes  her  present  se- 
cure seat  on  the  throne  of 
Baden,  at  one  lime  somewhat  in 
jeopardy,  chiefly  to  her  {midence 
and  amiable  conduct,  which  havtft 
endeared  her  to  the  grand  duke 
and  his  tenrly.  Buonaparte,  ac* 
cording  totmstom,  little  consulted 
the  young  inrince's  inclinations  i 
and  the  marria^  with  a  stranger 
and  a  Frenchwoman  without 
birth,  was  so  disagreeable  to  him, 


that  fat  a  long  time  afterwards  lie 
resided  at  Carlsruhe,  while  the 
fjand  duchess  lived  at  Mai^im, 
The  grand  duke,  however,  about 
four  years  ago,  accompanying  his 
feXher — a  worthy  man,  who  treated 
the  French  princess  with*  great 
kindness— to  see  her,  was  80^ 
struck  with  the  graces  of  her  per- 
son and  manners,  that  he  has 
never  quitted  her  since.  He  is 
now  become  strongly  attached,  to 
her,  and  they  live  together  <m 
happy  terms. 

"  Her  royal  hrghneas  is  a 
handsome,  gracefiil  woman,  de* 
scribed  to  me  as  full  of  the  tsdent 
and  aimabiliti  of  a  Frenchwamas. 
£very  one  speaks  in  her  praise,  as 
engaging  and  amiable;  the  in<tfe 
refined  belks  I  could  see  with 
sincerity ;  but  the  troc4>red,  slow, 
soft,  German  fair,  as  I  have  fra^ 
quently  observed,  neither  under^ 
stand  nor  enjoy  the  brisk  channs 
of  a  French  rival.  There  is  some^ 
thing  about  this  sparkling,  smil- 
ing, actively  graceful  person, 
which  ttiey  hardly  know  now  to 
make  out,  but  which  they  cannot 
choose  but  admire.  Her  i^reseoce 
gives  them  an  evident  uneasiBess, 
which,  if  not  precisely  that  »of 
conscious  haftriority,  is  the  sen- 
sation which  slowness  and  gra?ity 
often  experience  in  the « presence 
of  wit  and  alacrity.  The  Frendi 
ambassador's  wife  or  daughter  b 
ft-equently  the  most  interesting 
lady  of  the  c6urt  coterie.— When 
she  wins  her  way,  with  a  gracefial 
gltdc  into  the  circle,  every  tfakig 
from  the  air  of  het  turban  to  the 
point  of  her  foot,  annowices  a 
creature  of  another  tofder,  flnnn 
the  emect  weH-nteaning  ilgnres 
aronnd,  isdl  looking  conicious  of 
their  feal^ers  and  salSns.  The 
t3enntm  women ''are  oftai  ImhmU 
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8omer  and  finer  women -^  but 
they  want  her  air  of  refinement, 
ber  easy  grace  and  self«>po6ses- 
8ion.*^Tbeir  dignity,  in  coinpa-> 
rittOD,  is  bnrly»  and  their  elegance 
prim  and  elaborate.  The  French 
lady  has  the  air  of  consciousness 
of  these  advantages,  whkh  she 
aimounceB,  simply^  by  not  ob- 
truding then).  She  enjoys  her 
quiet  triumph  iu  the  circle  of 
beaux  she  is  sure  to  attract  round 
her — and  when  she  wishes  to 
carry  a  pmnt,  or  take  t^  lead,  it 
is  done  with  a  placid  irresistible 
erace  which  has  won  success  be- 
fore her  good  sober  friends  have 
had  time  to  consult  dignity  and 
decorum*  This  sort  of  footing  is 
not  that  of  cordiality;  and  a 
scrupulous  exchange  of  titles,  on 
both  sides,  a  «miiiiig  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Freachwoiaan, 
and  a  doubly  oolleoted  diguity  on 
that  of  the  German,  seen  to  pfre- 
clude  any  nearer  rapprochement 
*  The  Frefich  iadie$  are  so  iigfu'  said 
a  languid  German  lady  to  me, 
innocently  mistaking  heaviness 
fbr  stability,  and  imagining  kef 
own  countrywomen  the  antipodes 
of  the  quality  she  olgected  to. 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting^ 
aoquainftances  I  hfeivo  made  in 
Germany,  is  that  of  a  French  no- 
bleman and  his  wife,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lamilies  in 
France ;  but  whose  graceful  man- 
ners, urbsmityi  and  domestic  af- 
fections, are  far  higher  claims  to 
osteem.  The  countess  F — ,  now 
the  tender  mother  of  six  children, 
has  addicacy  of  figure  and  ex- 
pression which  gives  a  grace  to 
all  that  she  says  or  does.  Tht 
^refthness  of  feeUng  and  the  mar 
temal  fondness  which  remain  un* 
spoilt,  ufter  a  youth  of  biiUianCe; 
imd  thut  Innate  vivacity,  vAich^ 


needing  no  stimulus  fiK>m  vaauty* 
can  display  itself  in  a  cirde  of 
friends  round' an  evening  table,  as 
charmingly  as  in  the  circle  of  a 
court,  are  the  irafer  qualities  which 
distinguish  her.  The  count  has 
all  the  gaiety  and  tbe  polished 
ease  of  his  countrymen,  with  a 
frank  aincerity  and  sterling  worth, 
which  it  is  often  the  fiashion  in 
England  not  to  allow  to  French- 
B^n*  But  English  people  are 
&uch  too  apt  to  criticise  character 
in'Aftgtais^  rather  than  atcotino/K^- 
Hie — and  because  gaiety  and  grace 
are,  with  us,  artificial  elements 
not  to  be  aittained  but  at  some 
expense  of  nature  and  sincerity, 
we  are  too  apt  to  ima^e  thai  all 
that  is  not  serious  must  be  insin- 
cerei  all  that  is  not  grave  most 
be  hollow  and  light  My  friends, 
the  count  and  countess  *———», 
are  not  the  only  foreigners  I  know 
who  delightfully  reconcile  in  thaiir 
oharaoters  the  solid  with  the 
showy,  all  that  is  prepossessing 
and  charming  in  the  drawing-- 
room, with  all  that  is  Virtuous  and 
affectionate  in  private  life.  Aa 
instance  of  theur  domestic  jpr^ 
priety  of  feeling  is  worth  men*- 
tiouing. 

"  Private  theatricals,  at  the  pa- 
lace, form  the  frequent  div«ersioti 
of  a  German  court  in  the  long 
snowy  wiliters.  In  filling  up  the 
lists  of  the  dramnHs  ferwona^  for 
the  apparoachipg  winter^  the  grouse 
and  taste  of  madame  de  F'^ 
v^ere  calculated  en,  as  in  them^ 
.selves  a  host.  But  when  the 
courtiers  were  anticipatmg  tb^ 
diversion  with  pleasure,  i  was 
enrprtsed  to  hear  hmr  dedine  it 
with  s^e  trrvid  excnse^^and  on 
being  repeatedly  pressed,  she  at 
last  owned  that  she  had  consulted 
herhusbandy  wliodid  noiihiidc  the 
constant 
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constant  rehearsals  and  dress* 
makings,  and  studying  plays  and 
attitudes,  the  most  appropriate 
occupations  for  the  mother  of  a 
family.^ — The  whole  court,  of 
course,  fiew  upon  the  husband 
with  reproaches  and  entreaties; 
but  the  supple  Frenchman  and 
diplomatist,  in  whose  gaiety  you 
might,  at  first  sight,  have  seen 
nothing  but  krtty  and  polished 
subservience,  was  firm  as  a  rock 
in  defending  his  homely  notions 
against  the  attacks  of  royalty  and 
rank ;  and  his  wife,  not  less  lively, 
gave  up,  without  a  regret,  the 
amusement  in  which  she  was  sure 
of  shining,  in  compliance  with  his 
sensible  objections. 

^'  Among  the  court  visitors  at 
Carlsruhe,  was  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
a  jovial  good-tempered  man,  but 
a  perfectly  polished  courtier. 
With  his  rosy  complacent  face, 
and  lively  but  dignified  manners, 
lie  had  something  of  the  air  of  a 
hearty  English  naval  officer.  His 
royal  hi^hness's  wife,  now  dead, 
was  a  sister  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia — a  di^ified  alliance,which 
once  stood  him  in  some  stead,  in 
a  gay  crowd  at  Paris,  where  a 
litue  German  prince  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  like 
a  kmg  of  Lilliput  among  the 
Brobdignags.  A  French  diplo- 
matist was  about  to  present  his 
royal  highness  to  aTurkish  prince, 
at  that  time  the  splendid  novelty 
of  the  Thuilleries  and  the  gay 
circles— and  wishing  to  procure 
him  a  distinguished  reception,  he 
puzzled  himself  a  few  mmutes  to 
hit  upon  the  means  of  offering 
him  to  notice  with  some  nv>re  im- 
posing character  than  that  of  a 
simple  German  prince.  At  last 
he  bethought  him  of  his  Russian 


spouse's  consequence,  and  in- 
stantly  led  his  royal  highness  to 
the  turbaned  grandee,  as  the 
•  petit  fiU  de  rimperatrice  Catkt- 
fine*  The  Turk  had  too  good 
reason  to  remember  well  the  '  /m- 
peratrice  Catherine^*  not  to  over- 
whelm her  illustrious  grandson*in- 
law  with  oriental  civilities.  The 
duke  of  M ecklenburgh  has  long 
been  attached  to  the  princess  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  the  only  sister  of 
the  husband  of  our  princess  Eli- 
zabeth— ^but  there  is  *  one  fair 
daughter  and  no  more,' — and  the 
old  sovereign  of  Homberg  loving 
her  more  than  '  passing  well,' 
long  declared  the  impossibility  of 
parting  with  heri  He  has  now,  I 
understand,  at  last  been  induced 
to  consent,  with  tears  in  his  e^es, 
to  the  separation ;  but  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  remain  at  Hom- 
berg during  the  marriage,  and 
vrill  return  to  it  only  to  welcome 
his  married  son  and  his  illustrious 
English  dauffhter-in-1aw.  The  old 
landgrave  is  somewhat  bizarre 
in  his  character ;  and  when  he  at 
last  assented  to  his  daughtei^s 
marriage,  it  was  on  condition 
that  it  should  take  place  the  1st 
of  April. 

"  Another  distinguished  guest, 
was  his  royal  highness  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Weimar,  who, 
like  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh, 
espoused  a  sister  of  his  majesty 
of  Russia.  The  prince  has  some 
traces  of  resemblance  to  his  illus- 
trious mother,  without  any  of  her 
personal  dignity  or  her  talents— 
With  his  tall  lolling  figure  and 
solemn  face,  now  and  then  re- 
laxing into  a  stiff  simper,  he 
scrapes  round  the  circle,  dropping 
complacent  things  with  a  grave 
solemnity,  and  carrying  his  enor- 
mous hat  and  plume  as  ifaboat 

to 
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to  make  an  offering  of  them  to 
the  ladies.  His  manner  had  that 
sort  pf  overpowering  unhappiness 
which  you  sometimes  see  in  the 
subordinate  gentry  of  the  stage, 
who.  deliver  three  words  of  mes- 
sage or  of  graceful  politeness  from 
the  same  declamatory  tribune 
which'  they  mount  in  a  funeral 
oAttion. 

*^  The  separate  court  of  the 
margravine  Frederic,  the  widow 
of  the  margrave  Frederic,  an 
uncle  of  the  grand  duke,  occa- 
sionally offers  the  attractions  of 
dinners  and  evening  circles.  The 
residence  of  a  German  prince  ge- 
nerally presents  one  or  two  of 
these  subsidiary  courts, — sort  of 
satellites'to  that  of  the  sovereign — 
and  the  neglect  of  a  presentation 
to  which  is  a  breach  of  all  cour- 
tier-like etiquette.  Her  highness 
is  a  pleasant  sensible  woman, 
with  whom  and  her  grand  master 
we  had  the  honour  of  forming  a 
quartetto,  for  half  an  hour,  on 
our  presentation;  occupied  by 
lucubrations  on  the  weather,  our 
journey,  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  unlucky 
rencontre  of  the  dog  and  my  lord 
Castlereagh's  hand,  &c.;  after 
which  we  were  pleasantly  relieved 
from  remindmg  her  highness  that 
we  had  had  enough  of  her  com- 
pany, by  her  signifying  as  much 
to  us,  in  a  graceful  retiring  bow, 
and  a  hope  of  seeing  us  again. 

'^  The  new  regime  of  Germany 
has  ranked  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden  the  seventh  member  of  the 
Serene  Confederation,  coming  im- 
mediately after  the  king  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  before  the  solitary 
dlector  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  now  as 
much  an  elector,  in  reality,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Birmingham  or  Man- 
chester.   In  the  lifter  days  of 


the  empire,  the  elector  ranked 
above  the  then  humble  dukes  of 
-Wirtemberg;  but  the  sovereigns 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden  have 
availed  themselves,  more  adroitly, 
of  the  tide  of  politics,  and  by 
enlisting,  zealously,  under  the 
banners  of  Napoleon,  have  stolen 
a  march  upon  his  electoral  high- 
ness in  power  and  precedence. 
The  allies,  some  will  say,  should 
not  have  permitted  a  staunch  old 
legitimate  to  be  pushed  from  his 
stool  by  a  grand  duke  and  a 
king  of  yesterday,  whose  dignities 
are  rather  equivocally  acquired 
from  a  rather  equivocal  source  ^ 
But  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
thought  otherwise— and  you  can 
easily  conceive  that  compact  mi- 
litary sovereignties  were  m  a  con- 
dition to  negociate  more  effica- 
ciously than  an  emigrant  prince 
just  returned  from  exile.  The 
near  relationship  of  Baden  with 
Russia,  and  Wirtemberg  with 
Great  Britain,  may  also  have  given 
some  weight  to  the  notes  of  their 
diplomatists ;  while  the  old  elec- 
tor's close  alliance  with  Prussia 
(by  his  own  marriage,  that  of  his 
son,  and  other  intermarriages  for 
the  last  century)  gave  him  little 
more  than  the  support  of  a  reed 
broken  by  the  same  storm  which 
had,  for  a  time,  swept  himself 
from  the  map  of  Germany. 

<<  The  population  of  the  grand 
duchy  or  Daden — ^henceforward 
a  considerable  power — ^is  about 
1,200,000,  nearly  three  tunes  the 
amount  before  the  profitable  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  The 
revenue  before  that  event  was 
nearly  300,000/.  per  annum ;  it  is 
now,  I  believe,  increased  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  terri- 
tory. Besides  his  conne^n  as 
nephew  by  marriage  to^apoleoh^ 
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the  grand  duke  was — wbetlwr 
willingly  or  not,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  decide — &  ^eful  member  of 
the  Rheniah  Confederation.  His 
state  waa  drainedyjand  his  people 
squeezed  dry,  to  support  his  ceo- 
tiagent  of  uoops,  at  one  time 
amounting  to  no  less  than  20,000 
men.  In  his  zeal,  or  in  his  hard 
taslcHWorkv  (whichever  it  is  to  be 
called,)  the  grand  duke  brought 
into  the  field  as  Qiany  troopi  as 
his  much  more  competent  neigh- 
bour of  Wirtemberg.  His  royal 
h^;faaess  was  little  with  them 
buaself.  Campaigning  little  suits 
his  weak,  indolent  chavacter;  but 
they  were  well  equipped  by  his 
people'9  gold,  and  ably  con^ 
manded  by  the  young  cQu»t9  of 
HochbergfUnderwhom  they  gained 
considerable  distinction. 

**  His  peace  establisbn^At 
amount^  to  abcH^t  8000  men;  four 
times  as  many  as  his  auljects  are 
disposed  to  consider  necessary 
for  garrisoning  the  town,  mount- 
ing and  rdieving  gusxd,  and  pa- 
rading in  fill!  dress  before  the 
palace.  In  this  number  there  are 
about  thirty-tkr^  generals;  a 
general  to  about  every  230  men; 
a  proportion,  or  rather  dispro* 
portion,  which  reminds  on?  of  our 
mfautina  tastesi  when  in  our  tin 
or  pasteboard  armies  we  always 
created  as  many  officers  as  prir 
vates,  beeaMse  tb^y  were  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  showy.  Unfor^ 
tunately,  however,  for  the  finances 
of  Badf n,  general  ofiicers  are 
more  costly  playthings  than  sol- 
diers, and  the  people  complain 
loudly  that  not  abovo  $ix  or  seven 
of  these  dpughtj  commanders  are 
is  service,  while  the  remainder 
rsceiv^  pay  as  favourites  of  the 
court,  and  their  number  is  conti<- 
nuatly  augmented  to  make  snu|^ 


i^etiring  shelves  for  the  digmtaries 
whom  court  manoeuvres  lay  asidr 
to  make  room  for  oshey  avpirers. 
The  Baden  troops  are  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  i^ 
pointed  I  have  seen  in  Germany : 
but  a  deficiency  in  these  quali- 
fications is  rarely  to  be  charged 
on  the  legions  of  the  small  aove- 
reigns.  As  they  are  the  pets  iM 
hobby-horses  of  his  highness, 
and  the  main  ornaments  of  bi» 
capital,  they  are  generally  move 
showily  equipped  than  those  of 
more  gigantic  sovereig^,  to  whom 
the  great  bulk  of  their  army  are 
more  for  u$e  than  omament*  Th^ 
grand  duke  of  Hesse's  arvpy  ave 
appointed  <^teFreiifaMe.  In  Baden 
the  alliance  with  thein^eat  norlhem 
autrocat  holds  up  the  ugly  Ib^ 
aian  and  Prussian  fashionn  t»  imi- 
tation: and  the  Wng  tapeang 
waists,  and  chests  sweUiog  with 
horsehair  or  wool»  give  to  the  solr 
diers  the  awkwaidly  efibminale 
look  of  a  Busaiaix  or  Pruisian 
trooper.  The  Pruesianaoanry  this 
systom  of  stuffing  theiv  Nkenimo 
fine  %ures  to  ^  highest  eari- 
eature;  and  many  civil  e^^MM  of 
Germany  I  whose  shapeaat  we  dis^ 
tenee  of  a  hundred  leagiiea  are 
often  under  the  disciplinQ  of  a 
Berlin  tailor*  ewe  the  manly  swell 
they  carry  before  then  to  conf^ 
ni^nt  pads  inserted  in  Ihalapelks 
of  their  coats. 

It  is  diffieuU  to  give  you  s* 
id^  of  the  govemmenl  a«d  poll- 
tical  GondiiioB  of  Baden.  The 
e^ihansting  efforts  of  tlM?  country 
at  the  eoncl^ioQ  of  ^  late  war* 
and  the  weak  unstable  charafitor 
of  the  grtLud  duke,  have  bft 
every  thing,  aocovdbg  tia  tibt 
vulgar  phrase*  at  sixes  and  sqtms. 
The  deitpeiaU  eondiliiMs  of  das 
fipaneeshas.aivivsd  at  the  nanaual 
extremity 
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extremity  of  frequently  retarding 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  go- 
vernment. The  taxes  are  high, 
and  the  people  generally  discon»> 
tented,  a  main  cause  of  their  un* 
fortunate  emigrations  last  year. 
The  grand  diu^e  U  governed  en<- 
tirely  by  his  favourites,  and  his 
vayward  inclinations.  While  his 
illustrious  mother  and  sisters  are 
patterns  of  good^  conduct  and 
MQsey'  his  royal  highness's  cha- 
racter, originally  amiable,  has 
been  spoilt  by  being  an  only  son, 
afid  an  enfemt  gdte.  He  was  edu- 
eiued  entirely  at  Caxlsruhe,  and 
haa  scarcely  seea  any  thing  be^ 
yoad  it  The  excellent,  margra- 
vine, prudence  itself  in  every  thing 
else«  oould  not  refuse  the  young 
prince  Chaxka  any  thing  that  he 
wished.  His  grandfather,  the 
late  grand  duke,  (his  father  was 
kiUed  early  in  Sweden,)  one  of  the 
^moflt  respected  priiKcs  of  Ger* 
BnaiQf,  d«served  in  every  thing, 
Wt  bis  indulgence  of  his  wild 
heir»  his  title  of  '  Charles  Fre« 
dene  the  Wise.'  His  royal  high«^ 
ness's  character  is  now  naturdly 
enough  fi^rmed  into  one  of  va* 
cillating  indolence*  inaptitude  to 
buuness,  and  suspicious  distrust 
of  all  around  him.  He  passes 
much  time  ia  gaming,  drinking, 
and  dissipated  pleasures,  and  will 
sometimea  ease  himself  of  the 
accumulated  ennui  of  neglected 
papers,  by  consigning  a  bundle 
unexamified  to  the  i^mes.  The 
passion  which  he  has  lately  taken 
for  the  amiable  grand  duchess, 
is  some  restraint  upon  his  wan** 
dering  oourset  and  may  lead  him 
to  pursuits  of  better  taste  at  least, 
if  not  of  more  advantage  to  his 


country.  In  a  small  despotic 
state,  ihe  character  of  the  prince 
is  the  secret  spring  that  moves 
the  whole  macUne ;  and  in  Baden 
every  thing  appears  to  partake  of 
the  sovereign's  instability.  Changes 
and  new  organizations  are  con- 
tiaually  making  and  meditating; 
new  committees,  colleges,  and 
ministeriums,  appointed  without 
any  apparent  improvement  of  the 
real  condition  of  things.  As  to  all 
that  relates  to  political  liberty,  the 
establishment  of  the  states,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  dec.  &c.,'  the 
people  herOi  as  in  the  other 
states,  are  '  referred  to  the  corn- 
ing  on  of  time/  and  the  decisions 
of  the  diet,  which  may  come  with 
it.  The  diet  being  specially 
charged  with  this  important  mat- 
ter,  the  sovereigns  reasonably 
enough  suspend  ail  their  proceed- 
ings till  the  general  precedent  of 
a  constitution  appears,  which  the 
serene  assembly  are  to  draw  out 
as  a  model  for  all  the  states. 

The  congress  of  diplomatists 
naturally  undertake,  rather  re- 
luctantly, a  task  which  is  to  curtail 
the  prerogatives  of  their  illus«- 
trious  masters — but  it  is  the  ge^ 
neral  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
persons,  that  sooner  or  later,  re- 
priasentative  constitutions  must 
be  conceded  to  the  universal  de- 
mands for  them.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  a  sense  of  their 
rights,  hiave  been  too  much  raised 
by  late  events  among  the  Ger- 
mans, to  be  silenced  by  any  thing 
but  compliance  with  their  rationsd 
requisitions.  The  most  staunch 
supporters  of  the  arUtrary  gor 
vemnMats  see  plainly  that  conces- 
sions are  no  longer  to  be  evaded. 
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State  or  Ranks  ik  Germakt. 


"  We  have  often  remarked,  that 
what  forms  the  superiority  of  our 
English  frame  of  society,  is  that 
happy  amalgamation  of  its  parts, 
that  nice  shading  off  of  ranks  one 
into  another,  which  leaves  the 
freest  elbow-room  to  ambition 
and  talents,  and  preserves  the 
indispensable  gradations  of  rank, 
without  subjecting  any  classes  to 
absurd  and  galling  exclusions. 
No  country  has  so  dignified  an 
aristocracy,  and  yet  none  so  much 
real  equality,  so  free  a  mixture  of 
ranks.  Those  who  thought  to 
extinguish  ranks,  and  make  so- 
ciety as  level  as  Salisbury  Plain, 
by  inveterately  calling  each  other 
citizen,  ended,  with  the  sure  affi- 
nity of  extremes,  in  erecting  a 
rank  higher  than  their  country 
ever  knew  before,  and  surrounding 
it  with  ultra-aristocrats.  The 
Swiss  profess  to  have  no  titles; 
but  the  Swiss  seigneur  takes  care 
never  to  be  described  in  an  instru- 
ment without  the  word  noble  be- 
fore his  name,  and  thinks  it  one 
of  the  saddest  effects  of  the  late 
misfortunes  of  his  country  that 
his  sons  are  obliged  to  soil  their 
hands  with  commerce.  The  fact 
is,  whether  recognised  or  not  by 
titular  distinctions,  a  virtual  aris- 
tocracy is  as  necessary  a  conco- 
mitant of  society  as  an  inequality 
of  talents  or  of  stature ;  and  let 
the  analogy  be  kept  up,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it  be  just  what 
ordinary  men  involuntarily  pay  to 
superiority  in  brain  or  in  shoul- 
ders, and  rank  has  its  due,  and 
has  no  reason  to  complain.  But 
the  mistake  made  in  Germany 
was  to  permit  to  nobility  not 
merely  a  monopoly  of  bows,  and 


titles,  and  royal  society,  bnt  al« 
most  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
bread  and  cheese  of  life.  Nothing 
that  was  valuable  was  attainable 
by  any  other  passport  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  quarters  of 
nobility. 

"  But  these  days  of  pure  blood 
and  privileged  casts  are  now  fast 
on  the  wane.  The  flimsy  fabric 
of  society  has  received  a  good 
dislocating  shake  from  the  late 
commotions  and  concussions. 
*  ExUmus  ivmwTy  maxinmm  con- 
cordut  vinculum'  made  common 
cause  between  all  classes;  and 
the  sovereigns  and  their  ginger- 
bread courtiers  in  the  hour  of 
need  were  happy  enough  to  owe 
their  deliverance  from  the  iron 
rod  to  the  sturdy  strength  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  alone  able  to 
break  it.  The  intercourse  of  the 
grave  race  with  the  Revolution 
and  its  sons  was  also  well  calcu- 
lated to  rout  them  out  of  some  of 
their  obsolete  systems.  If  it  was 
startling  to  a  decorous  Grerman 
to  see  his  sovereign  and  haughty 
court  proceeding  to  the  frontier 
to  welcome,  with  cringing  sub- 
mission, the  approaching  pro- 
tector of  the  Rhenish  Confede- 
ration, or  retiring — princesses, 
maids  of  honour,  and  all — ^to  the 
Golden  Sheep,  or  the  Red  Bull, 
in  a  provincial  town,  to  avoid 
encountering  in  the  residence  a 
domineering  French  general,  who 
had  perhaps  been  a  shoe-black; 
it  was  hardly  less  so  to  see  a 
high-bom  delegate,  incrusted  in 
ribands  and  crosses,  and  armed 
with  credentials  half  occupied  by 
the  enumeration  of  his  tides,  set 
out  on  a  trembling  mission  to 
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head-qoarterRy  to  oegoeiate  witk 
an  aia-de-camp  or  secretary, 
who  would  perhaps  have  been 
puzzled  to  swear  to  the  name  of 
both  his  parents.  The  secularizing 
of  the  chapters,  and  confiscation 
of  the  rich  canonries,  for  admit- 
tance to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  nobility  enough,  and  very 
few  of  which  now  exitet,  wei« 
more  substantial  blows  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  as  title  in  Germany  pro- 
pagates nothing  but  title  ad  infi* 
mtum^  these  were  most  convenient 
resources  to  large  families  of 
young  barons  and  baronesses, 
who  are  now  often  obliged  to  re- 
main dignifiedly  idle  and  digni- 
fiedly  unmated. 

**  Owing  to  thesecauses,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  the  precious 
aerugo  of  antiquity  on  the  baron's 
escutcheon  is  so  much  declining  in 
repute,  that  with  the  exception  of 
eligibility  to  great  household  of- 
fices at  some  courts,  and  the  grand 
crosses  of  some  strict  orders,  a 
title  of  the  first  edition  is  nearly 
as  good  as  one  which  has  gone 
through  a  dozen;  and  even  the 
total  want  of  the  particle  Von  (the 
talismanic  symbol  of  nobilitv)  be- 
finre  the  name,  is  now  an  exclusion 
from  nothing  of  more  vital  im- 
portance than  the  court  dinners 
and  the  tea-smd-tum-out  of  the 
noblesse,  A  court  physician  p£ 
my  acquaintance  has  even  dared 
to  write  a  treatise  on  nobility, 
admitting  the  use  of  the  order 
upon  the  whole,  but  hazarding,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  German 
creed,  thatnewnobility  is  decidedly 
preferable  toold.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  worthy  doctor 
is  of  himself  the  new-baked  batch. 
**  The  offices  of  the  government, 
the  first  political  charges,  every 
thing  but  the  gay  saloons,  are 
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now  principally  filled  by  the  &wf% 
gcMe.  They  are  good  drudging 
men  of  routine,  who  make  able 
privy  counsellors,  and  war  coun- 
sellors, and  forest  counsellors, 
&c.  while  the  activity  :and-  intel- 
lect of  their  noUe  rivals  rarely 
qualifies  them  for  any  thing  be- 
yond a  commission  in  the  Chevaux 
LegerSy  or  hussars,  or  the  very  ar- 
duous ofiices  about  the  court  draw- 
ing-room, which  far  surpass  in  es- 
timation any  of  a  pcditical  charac- 
ter. You  might  live  at  a  German 
court  for  a  month  without  ever 
hearing  of  such  a  person  as  the 
prime  minister.  I  sat  at  the  court 
dinner  one  day  next  to  an  awk- 
ward looking  man,  who  seemed 
little  to  belong  to  the  company 
around  him,  in  spite  of  a  star  and 
a  cordon,  whether  or  not  of  the 
celebrated  order  of  the  *  Blue 
Herring^  I  cannot  say.  On  in- 
quiring who  he  was,  I  was  flip- 
pantly answered,  <  Oh!  it*s  the 
prince's  minister.'  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  spend  a  day  in  the 
residence  wi&iout  hearmg  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  grand 
chamberlain, '  oi  grand  marshal, 
who  orders  the  court  dinner,  and 
announces  it  when  ready,  or  his 
excellency  the  grand  equerry, 
who  paces  a  score  of  the  grand 
duke's  nags  every  morning,  rung 
in  one's  ears,  with  all  his  titles 
and  qualifications.  These  '  hautes 
charges,'  as  they  are  called,  not 
demanding  any  unreasonable  por- 
tion of  talent  or  activity,  are  still 
monopolized,  without  detriment 
to  the  public,  by  the  possessors 
of  pure  blood. 

'<  The  cli^hings  of  consequence 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
noblesse,  which  arise  from  this 
occupation  by  the  former  of  all 
important  objects  of  ambition,* 
r  coupled 
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coupled  with  theiir  scrupulbtfs  ex« 
dusion  from  the  indtpia  elegance 
of  no^le  80ciety>  occasion  the 
monV  ridiculotis  inconBlBtencieBy 
and  giye  to  society  the'chatacter 
of  a  phial  of  oil  and  any  hetivier 
fluid,  which,  after  infinite  tthdcing, 
still  pertinaciously  refuse  to  amal- 
gamate, but  the  separate  bodies 
of  each  roll  about  mutually  tiBpel- 
Hng,  sometimes  one  up^rlnost, 
86metimes  the  other.  The  ca- 
binet of  one  court  is  composed  of 
a  council  of  ministers  who  are  at 
the  head  of  all  the  departments 
of  eovernment,  communicate  im* 
mediately  with  the  sovereign, 
and  are  the  main  springs  6f  die 
machine.  The  seats  at  this  boards 
requiring  more  noddle  than  often 

•  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  pure  blood 
gentry,  are  all  naturally  occupied 
by  the  bourgeoisie :  but  for  want 
of  the  indispensable  Von,  these 
Cabinet  ministers,  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  the  state,  are  never 
permitted  to  set  foot  in  the  court 
tolootas,  and  rarely  in  those  of  the 
noblesse,  which  are  crowded  by 
young  sprigs  of  nobility,  who  act 
under  them  in  the  subordinate 
offices  of  government.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  who  iiow  repre- 
sents aOerman  sovereign  ata  great 
Ibreigti  court,  has,  from  the  same 
trant  of  qualification,  never  had 
the  honour  of  visiting  that  of  his 
own  country.  The  forest  masters 
ef  the  districts,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, are  offices  exclusively  set 
apfiurt  fbr  the  wearer^  of  the  co- 
ronet; but  the  ^ancial  and  offi- 
cial business  of  the  department  is 

'  conducted  by  a  forest  college  in 
the  residence  town,  to  which  the 
Ibrest  masters  are  in  all  respects 
sttbjeCt,  and  which  it  often  hap- 
pens is  fully  possessed  by  the 
active   bourgeoisie^    The  conse- 


quence is  a  perpetual  clashing 
between  the  college  and  the  noMe 
forest  masters ;  the  former,  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  paying  off 
old  piques,  and  the  latter  glad  to  - 
dispute  the  authority  of  men  su- 
perior to  them  in  office  and  in  all 
talents — except  those  of  fellmg  a 
tree  or  flaying  a  boar-^but  who 
are  by  no  means  worthy  to  play 
penny  Bostpn  and  sip  lemonade 
with  the  roi^ged  baronesses  in  ^ 
etening. 

"  The  bourgeoisie  are,  in  short, 
every  day  growing  such  conse- 
quential and  important  per> 
sonagesi  that  I  have  known  die 
herr  ober  director  of  a  court 
library,  a  cidtcant  Talef-detianArtt 
refuse  the  loan  of  a  book  to  a 
princess  of  the  family;  and  his 
ro^al  highness,  the  son  of  a  sove- 
reign, take  a  snug  cup  of  tea  em 
famUiey  with  a  bourgeois  in  finan- 
cial administration,  palaver  his 
fat  wife,  and  condescendingly  ffirt 
with  mademoiselle,  his  daughter, 
ftom  a  desire  to  stand  wdf  with 
the  administrator  of  the  treasury. 
These  instances  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  nnderminin?  of  the 
importance  of  nobility  which  the 
increased  activity  of  the  middle 
ranks  is  every  day  pushing  far- 
ther, and  which  noUe  stupidity 
and  frivolity  are  nOt  likely  to 
check.  The  nobility  are  conti- 
nually startled  with  some  fresh 
explosion  of  their  rivals*  conse- 
quence— new  appointments,  new 
favours,  acquired  by  untided 
wights,  nobody  knows  how.  These 
stndes  thev  always  set  down  to 
their  rivals  unscrupulous  use  of 
dirty  underhand  roads  to  prefer- 
ment— but  though  this  is  some- 
limes  the  case,  their  own  inertness 
and  imbecility  often  leaves  the 
door  open,  and  the  boojngeoisie 

profit 
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profit  by  oppmtunity  with  notbiog 
more  than  honourable  ambition 
and  activity.  « 

-"  "  Of  course,  the  noblesse  are  the 
more  chary  of  their  supremacy  in 
the  drawings-room,  in  consequence 
of  their  declining  importance  every 
where  else.  Their  political  insig* 
niBcance  makes  them  doubly  ab- 
solute as  arbitri  elegantiartm.  But 
the  modish  winks  and  nods  which 
note  the  little  deficiencies  in  court 
ion^  in  the  untitled  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Casino  balls, 
and  the  criticisms  of  the  diress, 
manners,  and  bad  French  of  the 
baronesses  of  yesterday,  on  their 
entree  at  court,  arc  only  laughs  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  moUth  (to 
use  the  vulgdr  phraBe>---^thb  su- 
periority they  assert  being  so  ex- 
dnsively  trivial  and  superficial. 
I  happened  to  have  for  a  neighbour 
one  day  at  a  court  entertainment, 
the  recently  ennobled  spouse  of 
ft  minister  of  state,  making  her 
iiebui  at  court,  at  the  interesting 
nge  of  sixty,  appropriately  quali- 
fied by  her  patent,  her  satins, 
^nd  her  blotches  of  rouge.  My 
ftiir  neighbour  appearing  some- 
what embarrassea  by  her  new 
blushing  honours,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Argus-eyed  belles 
around  her,  I  was  happy  to  re- 
lieve her  by  conversation,  which 
cost  me  some  trouble,  as  her  bour- 
geoise  education  had  not  extended 
her  acquirements  beyond  her  na- 
tive language.  My  commiserating 
politeness  to  this  debutante  lady  of 
the  minister  afforded,  afte^ards, 
an  ample  theme  of  merriment  to 
my  friends  of  less  impeachable 
'purity  of  blood. 

^*  The  only  recognised  oppor- 
tunities of  contact  between  the 
two  classes,  are  the  alternate 
public  balls  and  evening  societies. 


which  take  place  every  n^^i  at 
the  Casino:  the  citizen^  owing 
their  favoured  participation  in 
these  amusements  to  the  conve- 
nience of  their  subscription  ibr 
the  support  of  the  handsome  esta* 
blishment  Sometimes,  on  grand 
occasions,  the  court  condeso^d 
to  attend.  They  occupy  oue  end 
of  the  noble  saloon,  sometimes 
raised  by  a  step  above  the  rest  of 
the  room,  surrounded  by  coui^ 
tiers  and  ttoblesse,  who,  in  all  the 
concentrated  splendour  of  dresses 
and  decorations  contrive  to  keep 
up  an  atmosphere  around  them 
not  derogatory  to  sovereignty* 

The  worthy  beaux  and  bellei 
of  the  city,  in  their  humbler  airftt 
of  finery,  keep  the  distance  of 
respectful  spectators,  eyeing  and 
admiring  the  movements  of  royalty 
and  the  glitter  and  graces  c^  the 
court,  which  they  have  only  a 
precious  periodical  opportunily  of 
observing.  Inthedance,ofc<nif«e9 
the  court  and  nobility  take  the 
lead,  and  the  gradation  of  fo^ion 
and  grace,  in  the  string  of  whii4- 
ing  couples,  is  sometimes  very  cu- 
rious--commencing  with  a  prinee 
and  princess,  whose  easy  evolu- 
tions bespeak  refined  tuition,  and 
closed  by  a  dapper  bourgeois,  in 
his  best  clothes,  who  twirls  kia 
perspiring  partner  with  an  ardour 
little  tamed  by  the  graces.  Though 
the  court  belles  are  the  models  of 
ton  and  grace  in  the  room,  the 
fresh  charms  of  their  humble  rivite 
sometimes  subject  them  to  nn- 
pleasantrmortifications.  Their  vo- 
latile beaux  will  sometimes  phyfit 
by  the  occasion  for  variety,  and 
dance  l^e  whole  evening  widi  the 
happy  bourgeoises,  while  the 
nmids  of  honour  and'  baronesses 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  con- 
soling themselves  by  shn&ar  ovsr- 
'    /  2  tures 
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tur^s  to  the  young  citizens,  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  remain  quiet 
spectators  of  their  rivals'  triumphs. 
Whea  not  there  on  official  duty, 
the  court  ladies  and  many  <rf  the 
noblesse  consequently  often  neg- 
lect these  promiscuous  meetings; 
and  would  absent  themselves 
oftener,  if  a  ball — the  opportunity 
for  .a  walt^^were  not  almost 
equally  irresistible  to  all  ranks. 
The  assemblies,  or  evening  cir- 
di&s,  a  good  deal  like  those  at 
private  houses,  are  more  thinly 
attended.  Tea,  cards,  conversa- 
tion, refreshments,  and  jcux  de 
focieti  are,  as  usual,  the  bill  of 
fare  of  amusement.  The  billiard- 
rooms,  draw  off  many  of  the  beaux. 
The  young  people  of  all  ranks 
joiKi  in  grown  up  children's  games, 
and  sometimes,  impromptu  dajaces, 
with  a  good-humoured  ease.  The 
dowagers,  both  of  the  court  and 
city,  hang  together  a  little  more 
scrupulously,  keep  to  their  sepa- 
rate card-tables,  are  nice  about 
8pea]png  first,  and  exchange,  when 
brought  into  contact,  various  little 
announcements  and  defiances  of 
superiority— the  city  dames  bein^ 
generally  quite  as  starched  and 
slow  in  making  advances  as 
their  titled  rivals.  This  is  natu- 
rally the  growing  character  of  the 
baur^oii^  who  show,  pretty  abun- 
danuy,  all  the  airs  of  successful 
ffroenus*  Their  acquisitions  of 
importance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
privileged  class,  make  the  ridi- 
culous exclusions — trifling  as  they 
aK9— to  whicK  they  are  still  sub- 
ject, doubly  galling;  for  that  spe- 
cies of  plulosophy  which  would 
"be  content  to  smile  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  real  importance  at 
these  frivolous  inferiorities,  is  a 
feeling  far  above  the  flight  of  the 
worthy  bourgeois  gentry.  The  no* 


blesse  very  unjustly  taunt  them  with 
this  soreness  at  their  ineligibility  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  beau  tmmdcy 
.  and  aflect  to  wonder  that  having 
gained  the  lucrative  bureaux, 
&ey  should  still  covet  the  entree 
of  the  drawing-rooms. — But  the 
feeling  is  quite  natural. — Absurd 
sweeping  disqualifications — how- 
ever resdly  unimportant  the  ob- 
ject— are  always  galling  to  any 
bodv  of  men;  and  to  be  pro- 
scribed en  masse  from  what  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  society  in  a  small 
town,  is  neither  very  reasonable 
nor  very  agreeable.  Amon^  them- 
selves, the  worthy  bourgeois  lead 
that  sort  of  muddling  dnidging 
life,  which  affords  little  oppor- 
tunity for  society;  their  social 
pleasures  extend,  therefore,  little 
beyond  the  reunions  at  the  Ca- 
sino—  the  eagerly  anticipated 
scene  of  the  rivalries  and  con- 
quests of  the  gaudy  damsels.  At 
some  courts  jthe  barrier  against 
the  non-nobles  is  a  little  relaxed, 
and  high  diplomatic  office  is  some- 
times a  passport  without  the  re- 
commenaatory  Fon;  but  this  is 
rare — and  to  the  ladies,  the  mo- 
nosyllable is  the  only  introduc- 
tion. On  inquiring  after  two 
rretty  and  graceful  women,  whom 
knew  at  Carlsruhe,  and  whom  I 
missed  in  the  gay  circles,  die 
conclusive  answer  was,  *  Eiles  ne 
sont  pas  de  la  sockti — £Ues  soni  de 
la  Bourgeoisie'  All  this  child's 
play  will,  in  time,  fall  into  disuse 
— as  much  of  what  once  existed 
has  already  done ;  but  the  eood 
Germans,  you  know,  do  noUung 
rashly — and  shut  up  in  their  fo- 
rests and  ceremonies,  they  appear 
slower  in  catching  the  improve- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  the  age  than 
their  more  mercurial  neighbours.*^ 
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GerhaIt  Universities  and  Women. 


"  Nothing  can  be  imagined* 
more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  an  English  nnd  a  Ger- 
man University.  In  tlie  former, 
the  Gothic  buildings,  the  magni- 
ficent colleges,  the  noble  libraries, 
the  clxapels,  the  retired  walks, 
the  scholastic  grace  of  the  cos- 
tume, are  all  so  many  interesting 
indications  of  the  antiquity,  the 
•munificence,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  institution.  The  University 
of  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  Germany— but 
the  constitution  of  a  German  Uni- 
versity has  necessarily  no  monu- 
ment of  architecture,  no.  ap- 
Sendage  of  dignity,. scarcely  any 
ecent  building  connected  with 
it.  The  UniversitiU  Gebaudty  or 
public  building,  contcuning  the 
library  and  the  lecture  rooms  of 
the  professors,  barely  comes  under 
this  last  description.  An  Eng- 
lishman might  pass  the  town  a 
dozen  times  without  remarking 
any  traces  of  its  institutions,  un- 
less he  happened  to  encounter  a 
.string  of  swa^ering  mustachioed 
youths,  their  hair  flowing  on  their 
shoulders,  without  cravats,  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  parading 
the  streets  with  a  rude  impu- 
dence. These  are  the  students — 
who  resemble  each  other  in  all 
the  Universities,  in  main  points, 
both  of  costume  and  character. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  this 
is  not  an  academical  costume.  A 
German  student  would  disdain — 
as  a  pert  young  gentleman  of  this 
number  told  me— to  wear  a  dress 
not  of  his  own  free  choice ;  and  his 
choice,  under  the  influence  of  a 
luminous  patriotism,  takes  the 
direction    of    reviving    the    alt 


Deutsche  kleidungt  or  the  old  coi- 
tume  of  the  worthy  Germans  three 
centuries  ag:o.  *  They  were  sturdy 
patriots  and  right  good  Germans, 
and  stuck  up  for  our  liberties 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  and 
the  princes.  We  want  some  of 
this  spirit  in  our  days— therefore 
we  will  begin  by  copying  them  in 
their  dress,  and  thus  we  shall  in- 
troduce it'  This  is  the  reasoning 
of  the  independent  philosophers, 
from  fourteen  to  five  and  twenty, 
who  attend  lectures,  if  they  please, 
when  they  please,  and  on  what 
they  pliease,  in  the  professors' 
rooms  at  the  Universities. 

<^  The  Universities  are,  with 
slight  variations,  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan.  They  are 
not,  as  in  England,  composed  of 
colleges  where  the  students  are 
obUged  to  reside,  forming  large 
households  under  the  control  of 
a  head;  and  submitting  to  whole- 
some regulations,  both  as  to  con- 
duct and  study.  A  German'Uni- 
versity  is  little  more  than  a  place 
where  there  is  a  good  library  and 
a  collection  of  professors  who 
read  lectures  to  those  who  choose 
to  attend  them.  They  afford  bare 
opportunities  for  study— »with  few 
facdities,  no  compulsion,  no  dis- 
cipline, no  subordination.  The 
professor  reads  his  lecture,  the 
student  pays  him  for  it — ^If  he 
attends  it,  which  he  does  or  not 
as  he  likes,  he  walks  off  at  the 
conclusion  as  independent  of  the 
professor  as  a  man  of  his  drawinff- 
master  at  the  end  of  the  hours 
lesson.  There  are,  besides,  pri- 
vate tutors  who  can  be  engaged 
for  assistance,  at  leisure  hours* 

<'  At  Heidelberg,  the  University 
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is  divided  into  four  faculties-^ 
Divinity,    Jurifpnidence,    Medi- 
cine, and  Philosophy.    Each  de- 
partment has  several  professors, 
and  a  pro-rector,  chosen  annually 
limong  them„  is  the  actual  head 
^f  the    University,     The  grsuid. 
duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory 
Heidelberg  is  comprised,  is  the 
«K>minal  head  under  the  title  of 
Rector.    There  are  a  smaller  and 
greater  senate  chosen  from  the  pro- 
^ssors,  the  former  of  which  meets 
every  fourteen  days  for  transact- 
ing the  business  of  the  University 
— and  four  ephori^  who  are  said 
to  superintend  the  industry  and 
morals  of  the  students,  to  cor- 
respond ^ith  their  parents,  &c. 
But  these  last  have  an  office  of 
litde  efficacy.    Their  admonition 
is  without  authority ;  for,  short  of 
the  power  of  the  police  in  criminal 
ofiences,  the  students  ave  subject 
to  no  pow€9r  whatever  of  punish- 
ment or  control.    They  can,  con- 
iKquently,  neglect  all  study  and 
push  their  excesses  to  the  verge 
of  a  breach  of.  the  Jaw  in  de- 
fiance of  rector,  ephori,  and  pro- 
ftssors.    Offences  which  overstep 
tills  bound  are  hable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  University  police ;  for 
file  University  is  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  police  of  the  coun- 
try— a  University  am/morin  (bailifi) 
ttnd  beadles,  supplying  the  place 
to  the  University  of  the  ordinary 
provincial  bailiff  and  gCTU  (Tarmc. 
The  coni^equence  is,  the  broken 
windows,  riots,  and  disturbances, 
with  which  the   students  annoy 
the    citizens,    are    visited    very 
lightly  by  the  University  magis- 
trates, who  often  observe  them 
with  a  secret  satisfaction,  as  symp- 
'toms  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  they  hope  may  be  one  day 
turned  to  better  purposes.    With 


such  license  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  students  find  the 
authorities  of  the  law  nearly  as 
*  much  employment  as  our  students 
give  to  the  gentler  advice  and 
•correction  of  the  heads  of  houses, 
proctors,  &c.  In  some  Univer- 
sities the  students  are  almost  as 
much  the  terror  and  nuisance  of 
the  neighbo.urhood,  as.  the  worthy 
associates  of  Robin  Hood  or  Rob 
Roy  were  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
an  inn  where  I  slept  at  Manheim* 
it  was  discovered,  one  morning, 
that  one  of  these  young  gende- 
men  had  decamped  by  his  bed- 
room window,  taking  with  him 
the  sheets  of  Us  bed.  At  Heidel- 
berg, where  there  are  many  of 
noble  and  respectable  families, 
they  are  rather  better  behaved 
than  usual— and  a  lady,  of  the 
town,  told  vae  she  found  thea 
'  tolerably  quiet  considering.'  , 

*^  The  students  live  in  lodgings, 
at  the  houses  of  the  ^opkeepeiv  in 
the  town ;  a  system  which,  if  their 
superiors  possessed  any  control 
over  their  conduct,  would  almost 
entirely  frustrate  it  They  dine 
at  the  tables  dh6te  of  the  inn», 
to  which  they  are  good  customers. 
— I  dined  with  an  acquaintance 
of  their  number,  at  a  table  filled 
with  them.  Their  manners  were, 
in  general,  as  coarse  and  as  rude 
as  their  appearance ;  they  had  aU 
the  air  of  low  mechanics,  or  per- 
sons much  less  civilized.  Some 
of  them  were  young  nobles — 
others  had  the  ribands  of  orders 
in  their  button-holes;  and  they 
often  wear  the  cockade  of  their 
country  in  their  caps  or  hats, 
which  is  sometimes  the  symbol  of 
a  provincial  patriotism,  much  of 
a-kin  to  the  natiiooal  one  indicated 
by  their  clothes.    Since  the  flaiQ^ 

of 
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of  national  feeling  has  been 
kindled  by  late  events,  t)ie  dis* 
tinctioas  of  country  are  however 
professedly  ^dLh9ndoned.  The  Se- 
parate associations  of  the  student^* 
from  different  states  are  done 
away ;  and  they  now  loudly  assert 
that  they  form,  but  one  body  of 
Germans,  But  it  is  easier  to  as* 
sume  the  title  than  to  suppress 
national  prejudices  or  neutralize 
distinctions  of  character.  The 
light  subtle  Prussian  is  little 
formed  to  harmonize  with  the  fat 
phlegmatic  Bavarian  or  Austrian; 
and  if  the  students  of  different 
states  mix  in  amusements  pretty 
indiscrimbately,  a  quarrel ,  (an 
event  of  the  commonest  occurr 
rence)  dipaws  out  their  provincial 
prepossessions,  and  ranges  the 
parties  accordingly. 

**  The  iiumber  of  students  at 
Heidelberg,  for  the  last  spring 
semestrey  or  course  of  lectures, 
was  above  400 — Goettingen  some- 
times musters  1200.  The  profes- 
SOTS  at  Heidelberg  are  now  in 
high  repute ;  and  on  their  attrac- 
tion depends  the  fulness  of  the 
Univerij.ty. — When  a  favourite 
professor  departs,  sometimes 
nearly  half  a  University  follow 
him.  The  students  generally  enter 
very  young — ^knany  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen;  for  as  every  young 
man,  int^dod  for  the  civil  service 
of  any  piince,  mu^t  spend  ty^o 
years^  by  va^  of  qualification,  at 
a  Umveraity,  the  object  of  parents 
is  to  quali^  them  for  office  as 
early  a^  possible.  Raw  chil- 
dren from  the  gymnasium  are 
consequently  sent  to  the  Uni» 
veraiiy,  rather  to  get  over  these 
two  years  than  fpr  the  purpose  of 
study.  Finding  themselves  here, 
all  al  once,  l£eir  own  masters, 
and  exposed  to  every  temptation. 


they  naturally  follow  the  stream, 
assuming  the  vices  and  cari- 
caturing the  consequence  of  fulU 
grown  men.  The  necessary  twp 
years  are  often  spent  in  drinking, 
gaming,  rioting,  and  insulting 
others,  more  from  the  intoxication 
of  liberty  than  from  vicious  incli- 
nation. The  pride  of  premature 
manhood  makes  them  jealous  of 
their  little  dignities,  and  q^pe  the 
punctilios  of  false  honour.  Per- 
petual duels  are  the  consequence, 
which  have  all  the  ill  efect  of 
brutalizing  the  feelings  ^without 
the  questionable  advantage  of  exr 
ercising  courage — for  their  exe- 
cution is,  in  general,  ludicrously 
devoid  of  danger.  The  breaste 
and  faces  of  ^e  doughty  com- 
batants are  cased  in  pasteboard, 
in  the  security  of  which  panoply, 
they  chivalrously  engage  with 
amall  rapiers  till  incensed  honour 
is  satisfied ;  sometimes  by  the  first 
sprinkling  of  blood ;  at  others,  by 
nothing  less  than  a  wound  of  a 
certain  length  and  depth,  to  be 
ascertained  by  measurement  of 
the-  seconds.  New  comers  are 
beset,  on  their  matriculation,  with 
incitements  to  quarrel,  till  they 
put  their  valour  beyond  dispute, 
m  one  of  these  combata.  Some- 
times bodies  of  disputants  (often 
of  different  countries)  settle  their 
differences  by  a  combat  en  masse. 
These  fights  generally  terminate 
in  slight  wounds— but  more  fi^tal 
consequences  are  by  no  mean| 
unfr^quent.  In  spite,  however<» 
of  constant  disturbances,  and  now 
and  then  a  death  occasioned  by 
^em,  they  are  stiU  freely  per- 
mitted, like  all  other  excesses* 
from  the  ibar  of  ched^ing  the  ex- 
uberant feffvour  of  yoii^. 

*<  All  titles  and  distinctions  of 
rank  are  dropped  among  the  stur 

dents 
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dents  for  the  ccHnmon  appellation 
of  bursch  (fellow);  and  when  on 
giving  some  particulars  of  our 
nniyersities  to  a  student,  I  men- 
tioned the  distinction  of  costume, 
&c.  giren  to  noblemen,  this  spark 
of  liberty  exclaimed — *  That  would 
not  be  suffered  among  us — ^we  arc 
all  equal — ^we  have  no  distinc- 
tions/ I  could  not  help  smiling 
when  I  reflected  that  after  his  two 
yeard  swing  of  lawlessness  and 
equality  this  youi^  man  was  des- 
tmed  for  a  pastor  s  cure  or  some 
petty  office  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, where  he  would  find 
himself  pinned  down  in  the  third 
rate  cirdes,  and  encompassed  by 
the  barriers  of  rank  on  all  sides. 

"  Theatres  are  wisely  prohi- 
bited at  Heidelberg,  and  I  believe 
generally  in  the'  German  Univer- 
sities ;  they  would  merely  be  ral- 
lying-places  for  the  riotous  dispo- 
sitions of  the  students,  which 
they  often  indulge  freely  when 
they  meet  at  the  Sieatres  of  other 
towns.  Troops  are  now  removed 
to  avoid  broils  between  them  and 
the  students,  which  were  some- 
times attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

**  The  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
political  follies  of  the  students  are 
the  natural  consequence  of  the 
same  unbounded  license,  which 
often  corrupts  their  morals.  Most 
of  them  have  been  inoculated  with 
this  spirit  by  the  patriotic  games 
and  songs  of  the  gymnasium, 
where  th^y  already  ape  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  University. 
Or  if  they  come  fresh  from  their 
father's  abode  in  the  residence, 
the  transfer  from  a  scene  of 
cringing  servility  to  power,  to  one 
of  boundless  independence,  is 
equally  likely  to  intoxicate  young 
heads.    Finding  themselves  here 


distinguished  by  large  ^ 
from  their  fdlow-citizens  in  a  < 
spotic  state,  they  become  inso- 
lent, and  set  about  reforming  their 
countrv  with  well  meant  but 
childish  extravagance.  The  pro- 
fessors seldom  chedc,  and  often 
partake  the  spirit,  though  not  all 
the  follies  of  the  students.  In 
spite  of  their  academieal  pitvi* 
leges  the  professors  have  a  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  exdaded 
classes ;  Uiey  are  not  received  at 
court  or  in  &e  circles  of  the  no- 
blesse— where  the  few  who  can 
appreciate  talents  would  deem 
their  presence  a  decided  acqui- 
sition. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  learned  men  despise  these 
little  distinctions — ^they  often  fed 
them  more  cuttingly  than  others ; 
and  the  professors  of  Qermany 
have  the  character  of  beine  at 
once  discontented  and  hau^ty. 
Two  of  those  of  Heidelberg  were 
sometime  since,  arrested  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  for  their  bold 
language  on  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  the  states :  but  the 
students  demanded  their  libera- 
tion so  vehemently,  that  the  grand 
duke,  who  is  a  weak  man,  did  not 
long  detain,  them. 

<*  The  proceedings  at  the  Wart> 
burg  in  Saxony,  of  vhich  yon 
have  perhaps  read  accounts  in 
the  journals,  carried  the  acade- 
mical patriotism  into  some  more 
ambitious  follies  than  usual.  Six 
hundred  students  met,  headed  by 
several  professors,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  University  of  Jena.  The 
meeting  was  to  answer  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Leipuc;  and  of 
the  Reformation,  and  as  a  sort  of 
congress  or  deliberative  confer- 
ence among  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  different  Universities.  Tlie 
youthful 
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youthful  delegates  were  to  frame 
general  regulations  for  the  Uni- 
versities, to  legislate  on  duelling, 
and  to  establish  a  student's  ga- 
zette for  extending  their  principles 
and  asserting  their  rights.  They 
drank  the  health  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Weimar,  as  the  only  Ger- 
man prince  worthy  of  reigning,  and 
made  a  solemn  auto-da^e  of  the 
favoimte  military  pig-tail  of  the 
elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  pad 
which  stuffs  the  breast  of  a  Prus- 
sian soldier,  and  the  corporal's 
cane  much  in  use  in  the  Austrian 
ranks.  The  flames  were  enlivened 
by  some  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  some  obnoxious  works  of 
Kotzebue,  Ancillon,  Dabelow, 
Schmaltz,  &c.  obsequious  men 
who  had  opposed  the  Tugenbund 
and  oth^  patriotic  societies,  and 
had  shown  themselves  not  unde- 
serving the  contempt  of  inde- 
pendent Germans. 

**  The  students  had  well  chosen 
the  scene  of  their  solemnities ;  for 
any  where  but  in  the  duchy  of 
Weimar,  the  police  would  have 
unquestionably  been  principal 
actors  in  the  drama.  The  grand 
duke  after  investigation,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  the  professors 
were  not  concern.ed  in  the  riotous 
part  of  the  proceedings,  probably 
did  wisely  to  let  it  drop.  As  a 
political  afiray  it  was  rather  cal- 
culated to  give  hints  to  princes 
than  to  inspire  them  with  imme- 
diate fears;  and  jejune  and  ill- 
chosen  as  the  means  used  by  the 
young  politicians  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  may  be  consi- 
dered, every  one  admits  that  they 
objected  to  nothin?  but  what  was 
highly  objectionable,  and  did  no- 
thing but  what  was  well  intended, 
and  what  might  resusonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  systems  of  the 


Universities.  Looking  at  these 
systems  in  a  politick  point  of 
view,  a  wisher  of  constitutional 
freedom  to  Germany  could  per- 
haps hardly  desire  to  see  liberty 
extinpvisl^ed  or  curtailed  in  the 
few  isolated  spots  in  which  it 
flourishes  in  the  nation.  The 
extraordinary  privileges  which  in- 
toxicate young  heads  might,  in* 

among  the  more  sober  part  of  the 
community :  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  impossible  to  blame  the  Ger- 
mans for  being  jealously  tenacious 
of  them  where  they  exist.  The 
plant  of  freedom  is  too  scarce  in 
the  country  not  to  deserve  foster* 
ing  and  protection,  even  though 
the  prurient  soil  where  it  blooms 
may  sometimes  make  it  run  to 
seed,  and  expend  its  vigour  in 
fruitless  exuberances.  Preserve 
the  seed,  and  it  may  disseminate 
into  more  congenial  soils.  But, 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  ta- 
lents and  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,  I  fear  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  University  can  only 
produce  unqualified  mischief.  Two 
years  in  the  most  precious  and 
susceptible  period  of  life  spent  in 
a  chaos  of  coarse  riot  and  dis- 
order must  necessarily  often  un- 
hinge the  principles,  corrupt  the 
morals,  and  harden  the  feelingsv 
Even  the  independent  spirit  which 
it  is  thought  to  impart  is  often  too 
otttrS  and  extravagant  to  be  stable ; 
and,  as  extremes  always  meet,  this 
spirit  not  unfrequently  slides  into 
the  basest  servility  when  trans- 
planted into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
despotic  court 

''  Be  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  system,  however, 
what  they  may,  any  reform  is,  on 
several  accounts,  very  improbable. 
The  princes  are  too  fond  of  the 
celebrity 
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celebrity  and  the  profit  which 
jflourishing  Universities  bring, to 
their  little  states,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  interfering  with  their  regu* 
lations.  If  the  interest  of  the 
princes  had  not  been  on  their  side, 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  Uni- 
versities would  never  have  escaped 
unhurt  in  the  late  general  wreck 
of  constitutions  and  popular  rights. 
Any  reform  which .  ciurtailed  the 
license  of  the  students  would,  in 
fact,  instantly  raise  a  cry  of  vio- 
lation of  the  old  privileges  of  the 
Universities.  Half  the  students 
(except  those  who  are  obliged  to 
pass  two  years  at  the  University 
of  their  own  state)  would  instantly 
desert,  and  flock  to  the  University 
of  the  neighbouring  state,  where 
license  still  £k>urished.  The  little 
rival  sovereign  wo'uld  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  of  aggrandizing 
his  own  seminaries  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  his  neighbour,  and 
would  consequently  refrain  from 
.  following  the  example  of  reform. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  the 
clashings  of  interest  among  the 
princes  prevent  any  movement 
that  has  for  its  object  the  general 
good.      ^ 

"  No  place  can  be  more  de- 
lightfully situated  as  a  retreat  of 
study  and  science  than  Heidel*- 
berg,  enclosed  as  it  is  between 
'picturesque  ranges  of  mountains; 
the  majestic  and  placid  Neckar 
in  the  valley ;  the  castle  ruins  on 
the  declivities  above  the  town, 
which  are  covered  with  the  luxu- 
riant hanging  gardens  of  the 
castle,  whose  terraces,  thickets, 
ajid  umbrageous  walks,  afford  so- 
lemn and  silent  retreats  for  study, 
and  prospects  over  the  Rhine  and 
the  Neckar  valley  of  the  most  ra- 
vishing and  varied  beauty.  The 
castle  is   au  immense  m^s  of 


rambling  ruins,  of  architecare  of 
different  centuries  and  descrip- 
tions, whose  mouldering  remains 
rear  their  n^ged  masses  with  a 
most  striking  effect,  oyerh^iDgiitgr 
the  Neckar,  and  embosomed  in 
the  wild  shrubberies  and  woods 
which  cover  the  s)ope  of  the 
mountain.  The  town  is  old,  dark^ 
and  irregular,  and  presents  few 
traces  of  the  consequence  it  ea- 
jpyed  till  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  as  the  residence  gf  the 
splendid  court  of  the  electors  p^-^ 
latine.  A  few  families  of  111019 
consequence  than  wealth  still  r^ 
side  here,  some  of  whom  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the 
house   of  the   hospitable  Caant 

<<  I  know  you  haye  an  ide»  of 
the  German  women  as  a  race  di 
fair  blue-eyed  daaaes:  but  thes« 
beautie^  which  in  the  north  srs 
predominant,  share  adoMmtiQa 
in  the  south  with  hazel  eyes«  daik 
hair,  and  other  charms  of  a  soft, 
not  a  lively  bn^oette.  It  is  very 
rare  to  see  a  wcHnan  with  deep 
black  eyes  or  hair,  or  any  thtBg 
sparkling,  or  strongly  marked  in 
her  features.  The  complexion  of 
the  southern  German  w<HBea  is 
far  from  beautifuL  In  the  faitest 
women  it  has  often  a  thick  aa}tow 
sort  of  tinge,  the  reverse  of  that 
transparent  lustre  ^  our  eowotry* 
women,  which  Doctor  Soimes 
beautiful  tines  suit:— 

■  Thff  puis  and  clo^omt  bbod 
Sppke  in  ber  chedki^  Mi(i  99  distiRctlj 

vrougU, 
That  ot)<:  miglit  alaiost  My  ber  bodj 
thought* 

'<  Striking  beasty  W,  i«  |%et, 
not  the  fwU  of  the  faif  G^nqsiM 
near  the  ^hine — Wl  thi^y  Wf 
often  fine  eyies,  pleasiDg  voioes, 
ajid  a  sentioi^ntal  graG#«  ai^d  ten* 
demess 
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dernesB  of  manner,  interesting  be- 
cause quite  natural.  All  the  charm 
of  a  German  woman,  peculiar  to 
herself,  centres  in  this. — Her  de- 
portment is  often  stiff  and  ungain 
— but  her  soft  voice  and  kind 
sympathiziDg  manner  give  her  a 
charm  purely  her  own. — She  seems 
moulded  out  of  nature's  softest 
materials— tenderness  and  senti- 
ment appear  to  be  her  life.  Un- 
like Pope's  heroine,  whom  he 
would  have  only  *  a  softer  many 
a  German  woman  is  purely  and 
exclusively  a  tcoman.  Her  looks, 
voice,  manners,  and  conduct,  place 
the  soft,  supple  qualities  of  her 
sex  in  a  sort  of  exaggerated  con- 
trast with  those  of  ours.  She 
appears  more  eager  to  captivate 
than  to  shine ;  to  steal  softly  to 
the  heart,  than  to  take  it  by 
storm.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  consider  this  a  symp- 
tom oi  depth  of  sensibility.  It  is 
only  the  expression  of  that  sort 
of  indolent  slowness,  little  excited 
by  cultivation,  which  finds  in  sen- 
timent the  resource  of  an  unoccu- 
pied mind.  If  this  softness  were 
merely  one  of  the  shifting  wea- 
pons of  a  coquette,  it  would  be 
intolerable — its  bond  fide  sincerity 
in  the  German  ladies  makes  it 
interesting,  for  a  time.  But  the 
misfortune  too  often  is,  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  graceful  orna- 
ment, but  the  whole  substance  of 
character ;  it  turns  out  that  there 
is  no  solid  base  to  support  this 
pretty  sentimental  superstructure. 
When  it  is  discovered  that  the 
unvarying  languor  is  half  want  of 
taot  and  alacrity,  and  the  per- 
petual coaxing  ouen  the  resource 
of  heavy  intellect,  these  qualities 
lose  half  their  first-sight  graces. 
The  poet,  who  has  left  us  the 
S^^st  pi^tiure  of  w^maa,  gives  her 


^  low^ess  mqjesiicj  and  '  ohsequioug 
majeUy^ — but  the  German  women 
are  too  apt  to  be  lowly  and  obse- 
quious without  majesty.  Their  cha- 
racter wants  more  of  the  noun-' 
substantive — they  have  too  much 
suppleness  even  to  be  graceful. 

"  But  the  softest  clay  most 
depends  upon  the  moulding ;  and 
education  and  corrupt  manners 
must  be  charged  with  all  the  de- 
fects I  have  observed  in  the  Ger- 
man women.  Those  of  the  upper, 
that  is  the  noble  classes, are  brought 
up  firom  the  cradle  under  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  dignified  by  the 
title  of  governess,  and  who  gene- 
rally couples  with  her  higher 
functions  those  of  nursery-maid, 
housekeeper,  and  assistant  at  the 
toilette  ofthe  noble  mamma.  They 
learn  to  waltz — a  little  music — to 
speak  French  enough  for  use  bye 
and  bye  at  court — to  make  gowns, 
bonnets,  and  turbans.  Their  ac- 
quaintance with  books  rarely 
extends  beyond  sentimental  ro- 
mances and  washy  poems — and 
many  a  lady  of  no  mean  title 
writes  neither  French  nor  her  own 
language  with  moderate  correct- 
ness. Sixteen  is  the  important  aara 
when  they  emerge  from  this  petty 
sphere  to  the  full  enjoyments  ofthe 
court,  to  which  they  have  looked 
forward  from  infancy.  Mamma  is 
often  a  heavy,  uninformed,  or  still 
worse,  a  coquettish  and  unscrupu- 
lous person,  who  little  constrains 
her  favourite  speculations  on  senti- 
ment, intrigue^  or  dress,  before  her 
attentive  daughters.  An  old  baron- 
ess, with  the  reputation  of  ci-devant 
beauty  and  intrigues,  entertained 
me  on  my  first  visit,  and  in  the 
presence  of  two  fair  relations  un- 
der twenty,  with  a  sufficiently  in- 
telligible history  of  her  intimacy 
with  one  of  my  compatriots  at  a 
German 
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German  court — he  was  a* hand- 
some man — she  had  not  seen  him 
for  many  years— but  she  had  his 
portrait — aud  for  some  time  she 
was  in  re^lar  correspondence 
with  him.  This  was  related  with 
an  unconscious  sangfroid,  and 
listened  to,  gravely,  by  the  young 
ladies,  as  to  a  strain  to  which  they 
were  well  accustomed. 

^'The  example  of  almost  all 
around  them,  meir  own  mothers, 
or  some  of  their  mothers'  dear 
friends  included,  helps  to  finish 
the  weak  inflammable  character 
which  such  an  education  has  too 
frequently  commenced.  Senti- 
ment^ dress,  coquetry,  and  frivol- 
ity reign  sometimes  by  turns,  but 
oftener  with  a  sort  of  struggle  for 
supremacy  more  thoroughly  in- 
toxicating to  the  head.  The  sen- 
timental lady  is  nearly  as  fond  of 
her  toilette,  as  her  lover ;  and  the 
coquette  who  borrows  the  airs  of 
sentiment  is  entrapped  by  her 
own  weapons,  and  falls  partly 
from  soft-heartedness,  and  partly 
to  secure  a  conquest.  The  Ger- 
man women  have  in  fact  too  much 
feeling  to  play  the  coquette  with 
entire  security — and  not  enough  to 
resist  playing  it  at  all. 

<^  The  education  of  the  women 
of  the  bourgeoisie  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  noble  dames, 
with  the  exception  of  rarely  speak-, 
ing  or  understanding  French. — 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  to  board- 
ing, schools — an  advantage  which 
their  rivals  rarely  enjoy,  because 
the  above-mentioned  compound 
oi  gouvtmantCy  lady's  maid,  and 
housekeeper,  proves  a  useful  per- 
sonage to  a  gay  mother.  The  fair 
boyrgeoises  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  some  rational,  housekeep- 
ing occupations,  which  employ 
time  and   attention.     With  the 


assistance  of  one  slave  of  a  ser- 
vant, they  perform  all  the  cufinary 
and  other  business  of  the  men&ge 
— and  the  fair  hands  which  join 
with  the  court  beaux  once  a  fort- 
night at  the  Casino  ball,  would  be 
found  in  a  true  Griselda  condition 
if  their  partners  called  the  next 
morning  to<  make  inquiries.  Do- 
mestic dishabille  is  not  however 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  bour- 
geoisie. On  paying  a  visit  of 
K>rm  one  morning  to  a  dignified 
count,  the  grand  master  of  a 
small  court,  I  found  his  residence 
on  a  second  floor  in  a  bye  street. 
A  scullion  hot  from  tiie  kitchen 
showed  me  into  a  comfortless 
parlour,  where  the  countess,  in 
the  absence  of  her  spouse,  met  me 
in  a  half  adjusted  coloured  gown, 
a  half  naked  child  squalling  in 
her  arms,  and  two  or  three  more 
hanging  about  her,  dirty  and 
munching.  To  have  seen  the 
count  bowing  in  fiill  costume  at 
court,  you  would  have  thought 
he  could  not  breathe  out  of  the 
tapestry  walls  of  a  palace. 

**  This  sort  of  anti-romantic 
drudgery,  and  their  exclusion 
from  court  gaieties,  leave  the  city 
ladies  open  to  fewer  temptations 
than  the  noblesse.  The  men,  too, 
are  toiling  in  the  public  offices  at 
the  chancellery  all  the  morning; 
and  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the 
intriguing  tea  dnnkings  of  the 
nobles,  a  savoury  supper  must  be 
prepared  by  their  wives  and 
daughters,  die  latter  of  whom 
often  wait  at  table  during  the 
meal,  and  then  take  their  seats 
with  the  company,  or  enliven 
them  with  a  little  music  on  the 
piano,  such  as  would  do  credit  to 
our  most  accomplished  yovng  la> 
dies.  Still,  however,  many  mo- 
ments remain  to  the  young  dam- 

sds 
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■ets  for  romance  reading,  picking 
up  at  third  hand  and  detailing 
court  gossip,  watching  and  imi- 
tating the  beau  mtrnde,  and  rival* 
ling  in  finery  their  fellow  imita- 
tors. Their  weak  heads  too  are 
often  turned  by  the  unprincipled 
attentions  of  the  young  nobles, 
who  dance  with  Ihem  at  the  balls 
and  amuse  themselves  with  their 
affections,  by  way  of  change  to 
the  elegant  insipidity  of  the  court 
ladies.  When  danger  falls  in 
their  way  they  have  not  always 
more  strength  to  oppose  to  it  than 
others;  but  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  they  are  kind 
wives  and  daughters,  who  mix  up 
sentiment  and  drudgery  with  to- 
lerable harmlessness. 

**  If  the  obligations  of  marriage 
(which,  from  the  idleness  and  po- 
verty of  the  nobles,  is  .frequently 
a  purely  mercenary  engagement) 
haa  more  influence  than  they  can 
have  in  such  a  state  of  morals, 
the  facility  of  obtaining  divorces 
affords  an  easy  means  of  gratify-t 
ing  inclination  without  ofience  to 
conscience.  In  the  Protestant 
states  mere  alleged  incompatibi- 
lity of  disposition  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  procuring  them;  and 
the  Catholics  remedy  the  strict 
prohibition  of  their  religion,  as  to 
all  points  except  marrying  again, 
by  an  arrangement  called,  a  sepa^' 
ration  de  corps  et  de  bien. 

.  **  The  history  of  the  complex 
sentimental  arrangements  of  a 
well-known  prime  minister  of  one 
of  the  greatest  German  powers 
and  his  second  spouse,  is  an  il- 
lustration of  all  that  is  bad  in 
German  systems  of  matrimony 
and  morals.  His  excellency  and 
this  lady  met  at  Hanover,  both 
being  then  married  and  parents  of 
families.    A  vehement  and  mu- 


tual passion  was  the  consequence, 
of  course  speedily  followed  by  a 
divorce  of  both  parties,  and  their 
marriage.  Their  attachment  sur- 
vived the  union  for  some  little 
time,  when  each  party  began  to 
find  their  active  hearts  in  want  of 
new  occupation.  The  minister 
had  been  smitten  at  Frankfort 
by  a  fascinating  actress,  whom  he 
engaged  to  follow  him ;  while  his 
lady  consoled  herself  by  taking 
lessons  on  the  flageolet  of  a  cap- 
tivating musician  of  a  regimental 
band.  His  wife's  musical  pur- 
suits becoming  such  as  to  com- 
Eromise  the  prince's  dignity,  he 
ad  recourse  to  a  second  divorce ; 
and  thus  left  at  liberty  he  has 
lately  married  the  actress,  who 
lived  with  him  as  his  mistress 
above  fifteen  years,  and  who  is 
now  received  and  recognised  as 

the   princess    of  — '■ .   *  His 

spouse  declared  without  shame 
the  musician  the  father  of  one  of 
her  children,  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  engage  the  man  to  leave 
for  her  his  own  wife  and  family. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have 
possessed  more  principle  than 
either  the  prince  or  his  wife,  and 
firmly  refused.  Marriage  is  thus 
too  often  made  a  farce  of  un- 
meaning forms— an  empty  name 
to  sanction  vice— and  to  console 
people  with  the  idea,  that  while 
they  are  indulging  licentious  in* 
clinations,  they  are  transgressing 
no  moral  law,  and  consulting  de- 
corum in  their  conduct. 

<<  In  cases  of  divorce  the  chil- 
dren are  frequtotly  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  sexes — the  hus- 
band taking  charge  of  the  sons, 
and  the  wife  of  the  daughters. 
The  common  stock  of  property  is 
shared,  by  each  party  taking  their 
own  —  a  regulation  which  has 
sometimes 
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sometimes  tlie  eflect  of  keeping 
together  a  restless  pair,  who  would 
otherwise  unhesitatingly  break 
their  chains.  A  gallant  officer  of 
my  acquaintance  left  behind  him 
a  pretty  wife  on  following  the 
army  in  the  Spanish  campaign. — 
On  returning,  after  two  years^  ab- 
sence, he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  an  increase  of  family,  for 
which  he  had  to  thank  a  young 
student  from  the  University.  A 
divorce  would  have  been  the  im- 
mediate remedy,  but  that  his  wife 
had  brought  him  a  considerable 
fortune,  of  which  he  would  thus 
have  lost  the  enjoyment  He 
therefore  put  a  gay  face  oh  the 
matter,  and  consoled  himself  by 
the  philosophical  reflection — Eh 
bien,  si  mafemme  a  euun  enfant  mot 
fhi  ai  tu  dttix,  Tliis  instance  is 
in  the  class  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
When  I  knew  the  lady,  she  was 
just  ennobled  and  shining  at 
court  with  her  easy  spouse. 

"  The  perfect  phlegm  and  indif- 
ference with  which  these  arrange- 
ments are  treated,  and  with  which 
the  parties  concerned  live  toge- 
ther m  society  afterwards,  are  na- 
tural consequences  of  their  fre- 
quency, and  prove  that  the 
*  Double  Arrangement'  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  wits  is  hardly  a 
poetical  exaggeration.  A  fnend 
of  mine  received  a  note  from  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance  invit- 
ing herself  to  pass  the  evening — 
but  happening  to  expect,  amongst 
others,  the  two  former  divorced 
husbands  of  the  lady,  out  of  re- 
gard for  her  feelings,  she  requested 
her  to  delay  her  visit.  The  hardy 
kdy,  however,  immediately  an- 
swered, that  she  suspected  the 
cause  of  the  Excuse,  that  she  was 
much  obliged  by  my  friend's  con- 
siderateness,  but  it  being  quite  un- 


necessary, she  begged  permissioa 
to  be  of  the  party.  She  accord- 
ingly came,  bringing  her  present 
husband  to  make  up  a  friendly 
trio  with  her  two  former  ones; 
and  all  parties  spent  the  evening 
,m6st  sociably  and  happily.  Tliis 
extraordinary  apathy  will  be,  in 
some  degree,  accountable,  when 
you  reflect  that  these  husbands 
were,  in  fact,  to  this  lady  nothing 
more  thau  two  discarded  lovers ; 
for  marriage  is  thus  literally  a 
connexion  as  transitory  as  light, 
and  in  no  respect  more  sacred  or 
solemn.  It  is  highly  possible  in« 
deed  that  this  easy  fair  one  woold 
not  bsLve  encountered  lovers  to 
whom  she  had  not  be^i  united  by 
decorous  forms  with  so  uncon- 
scious a  coolness.  But  here  she 
had  no  occasion  for  reproaches  of 
conscience — she  had  acted  m 
compliance  with  the  received  re- 
gulations of  society — and  merely 
availed  herself  of  the  privilege 
thev  give  of  shifting  husbands  as 
easily  as  dresses  or  residences. 

'^  No  one  can  live  in  German 
society  without  being  struck  by 
the  little  consequence  wfaidi  the 
women  appear  to  possess  in  it. 
This  is,  perhaps,  at  once  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  the  soft 
humility  of  manners  which  distin- 
guishes them.  From  the  peasant's 
wife  who  drudges  in  the  fields  and 
farm  yard-,  without  shoes  or  stodc- 
ings,  to  the  noble  ladies  who  are 
treated  with  a'  cool  unceremo- 
niousness by  the  beaux  in  the  sa- 
'loons,  they  have  all  the  air  of 
submissive  slavery.  This  will  al- 
ways be  DQore  or  less  the  case 
tn  society  where  the  women  oftm 
want 

'TheMre 
About  her  at  a  guard  allelic  plaoei,' 

with  which  vbtue  alone  can  invest 

them. 
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them.  But  the  respect  which  they' 
thus  lose  is  supplied  by  few  of  the 
little  attentions  of  gallautry.    The 
women  are  neither  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  virtuous  ma- 
trons,  nor  the  incense   paid  to 
mistresses.      The    ceremony    of 
standing  hat  in  hand  till  the  lady 
you  are  talking  to  tells  you  to  be 
covered,  and  others  of  4  similar 
description,  are  old-fashioned  for- 
malities which  mean  nothing ;  but 
they  enjoy  none  of  those  flattering 
attentions — those  little  sacrifices 
to  comfort — ^which  proceed  firotn 
g^lantry  of  feeling.     In  society 
the  men  talk  in  clusters,  some- 
times for  a  whole  evening;  not, 
as  in  England,  from  an  indolent 
mauvaise  honie,  which  admits,  in 
the  most  striking  way,  the  respect 
inspired  by  the  females,  but  with 
an   air  of  indifferent  superiority 
which  disdains  to  submit  to  a  getie 
for  tkose  whom  it  does  not  respect 
Loose,  and  frequently  gross  con- 
versations, and  oaths,  are  indulged 
in  their  presence,  which  they  often 
suffer  in  silence,  for  want  of  dig- 
nity and  influence  to  check  them. 
The  want  of  gallantry  goes  the 
length  of  not  entirely  exempting 
the  women  from  humble  observ- 
ances of  rank  in  the  other  sex.     1 
have  seen  a  party  of  ladies  un- 
easy, and    hardly  venturing    to 
keep  their  seats,  because  a  young 
prince  was  on   his  legs   in   the 
circle ;  and  a  fair  friend  of  mine» 
educated  in  a  different  school, 
was  considered  rude,  because  sha 
declined  requesting  a  presentation 
to  the  young  junior  sons  of  roy- 
alty, to  whom  the  German  ladies 
thought  it  necessary  to  volunteer 
their    formal    obeisances.      You 
will  admit  this  is  the  height  of 
anti-chivalrous  spirit. 
*  **  The  men  are  naturally  losers  in 
the  grace  of  their  own  manners  for 


their  neglect  of  feminine  influence. 
The  rude  manners,  and  savage 
hussar  habits,   which    you    still 
sometimes  find  in  the  best  society, 
ha?«,  in  more  civilized  countries, 
vanished  before  the  mild  influence 
of  the  ladies:   but  in  Germany 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  in  condition  to  banish  sordid 
habits  of  debauchery,  or  to  laugh 
tobacco  and  mustachios  out  of 
countenance.    The  fair  ladies  la- 
ment these  habits;  and  at  Vienna 
they  are  beginning  not  to  dance 
quite  so  rnidily  with  a  partner 
who  smokes:  but  in  the  smaller 
circles  it  is  sometimes  the  senti- 
mental occupation  of  the  noble 
belle  to  furnish  her  lover  with  an 
elegant  embroidered  ba^  for  the 
tobacco,  fungus,  and  flint,  widi 
which  his  pocket  must  be  stored. 
*'  Do    not   suppose,  however^ 
that  I  have  not  met  with  many 
exceptions  to  the  character  of  ub- 
informed  and  unstable  sentiment 
which  is  toe  often  to  be  found  in 
the  German  women.    The  same 
soft  tempers,  the  same  kindness 
of  heart,  Which  ar6  now  too  often 
their  ruin,  in  other  instances  pro- 
duce models  of  domestic  tender- 
ness   and    pure    affection.    The 
German  women  wre  all  M  de- 
lightful domestic  creatures.     One 
laments  that  society  has  so  muck 
abused  their  qualities.    In  an  im« 
proved  state  of  morals  they  will 
be  more  than  most  women  capable 
of  solacing  and  sweetening  private 
life.    The  fleeting  triumphs  of  wit 
and  the  graces  will  always  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  more  lively  beau- 
ties of  the  south:  but  the  fair  Ger- 
mans need    by  no  means  envy 
them ;  formed  as  they  are  by  ns- 
ture— it  would  be  well  if  equally 
so  by  education  and  habit — for  the 
quiet  of  the  heart's  affections,  and 
the  lap  of  domestic  happiness." 
BELLES 


BELLES  LETTRES, 


AND 


:antiquttiefif. 


PART  III. 


THE  establishment  of  various 
institutions  for  lectures  on 
literature  and  science,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  and 
consequences,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  a  more  general  pre- 
valence of  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject, 
than  existed  among  our  ances- 
tors. Among  the  subjects  of 
these  lectures,  none  have  been 
more  engaging  and  popular  than 
the  belles  lettres ;  and  though  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  as  Dr.  John- 
aon  remarics,  whether  any  sub- 
jects, except  those  which  admit 
of  and  requure  experiment,  ought 
to  be  taught  in  lectures,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belles 
lettres — admitting  of  such  va- 
rious illustrations  from  our  best 
classical  authors,  and  of  displays 
of  taste,  eloquence,  and  feeling^  m 
the  lecturers,  are,  in  these  pomts 
of  view,  entitled  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  remaric  we  have  just 
made. 

The  publications  on  the  various 
topics  which  the   belles   lettres 


present,  that  have  been  brought 
forth  latel  V,  are  in  several  respects 
different  nrom  those  which,  even 
a  few  years  back,  were  usually 
given  to  the  world.  In  these,  as 
in  most  of  the  other  publicatioiis 
of  the  present  day,  which  admit 
of  it  rather  than  require  it,  there 
is  a  constant  hankering  after 
something  new  both  in  thought 
and  expression :— if  we  meet  with 
an  original  thought  in  our  older 
authors,  it  generally  satisfies  us 
not  only  of  its  originality  but  of 
its  truth,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
its  profoundness,  the  more  it  is 
investigated;  but  we  think  the 
case  is  very  different  with  respect 
to  similar  works  of  the  present 
day.  We  are,  indeed,  very  often 
struck  and  stimulated  by  what 
seems  very  new  and  profound; 
but  in  many  cases,  on  reflecti<m 
and  examination,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  thought  long  since 
familiar  to  us,  and  rendered  im* 
known  solely  by  the  dress  of  words 
in  which  it  is  closed; — in  other 
cases. 
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cases,  where  the  thought,  when 
stript  of  its  novelty  and  incum- 
brance of  words,  still  retains  an 
appearance  of  originality,  a  little 
more  .reflection  convinces  us  it  is 
not  sound  and  true. 

The  belles  lettres,  understand- 
ing by  that  term  works  relating 
to  taste  and  criticism,  readily  and 
easily  admit  of  this  subtlety  of 
thought  and  novelty  of  language ; 
especially  as  these  subjects  are 
discussed  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  day:  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
human  breast  must  be  entered 
into,  before  we  can  develop  the 
"principles  of  taste,  or  point  out 
from  what  causes  we  are  agitated 
or  pleased  by  any  particular  pas- 
sages in  writings  that  appeal  to 
our   imaginations  and   passions. 
.It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to 
think  lightly  of  the  critical  works 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  chiefly  because 
he  was  inseijsible  to  those  beau- 
ties of  poetry  which  speak  strongly 
to   our  feelings;    and  so  far  as 
those  feelings  are  capable  of  being 
excited  in  a  powerful  and  almost 
tumultuous  manner,  he  must  be 
regarded,  from  his  natural  tem- 
perament, to  have  been  very  cal- 
lous, and  therefore  incapable  of 
relishing  or  judging  of  those  parts 
of  poetry  which  appeal  to  them : 
But  he  could  well  judge  of  those 
permanent  powers  of  the  human 
breast,  which  influence  the  con- 
duct generally,  rather  than  burst 
forth  suddenly  and  powerfully  on 
particular  occasions ;    and  if  to 
this  qualification  for  being  a  cri- 
tic on  the  highest  departments  of 
poetry,  we  add  his  sound  judg- 
ment and    perspicuous  penetra- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  see  the 
triteness  or  the  fallacy  of  opi- 
nions, which  to  most  people  would 
1818. 


have  appeared  new  and  well 
founded; — and,  above  aH,  if  we 
add  his  powers  of  language,  which 
enabled  him  to  present  his  most 
profound  and  cvi^nal  thoughts, 
with  all  their  vividness  and  vi- 
gour, to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  think  that 
such  qualifications  as  he  pos- 
sessed for  being  a  critic,  are  ill 
exchanged  for  thoughts  so  subtle, 
that  they  vanish  into  nothingness, 
if  submitted  to  careful  examina- 
tion; and  language  so  refined,  or 
overloaded,  that  a  thought  really 
solid  and  good  cannot  be  reached 
through  it : — such,  in  our  opinion, 
are  the  predominant  faults  of  the 
critical  writings  of  the  present 
day. 

With  respect  to  antiquities, 
they  have  long  been  a  term  of 
derision,  though  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  derision  has 
been  applied ,  to  them  solely  oa 
account  of  their  abuse.  If  the 
antiquary  confines  himself  to 
trifles  (and  this  study  supplies 
abundance),  if  he  writes  long  and 
tiresome  dissertations  on  a  Ro- 
man fibula,  a  shield,  a  mile-stpne, 
&c.  ought  he  to  be  surprised,  or' 
chagrined,  or  angry,  if  men  of 
sense  and  wit  ridicule  him,  and 
the  study  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached himself?  Unfortunately, 
the  study  of  antiquities  offers  a 
rich  harvest  for  men  of  dull  ima- 
ginations^ trifling  minds,  and 
plodding  industry ;  and  such  men 
generally  have  Allowed  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
offers  to  the  philosopher  rich  and 
ample  materials,  such  as  ought  to 
tempt  him  to  attend  to  it  more 
frequently  than  he  does,  and  to 
esteem  it  more  highly.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  and 
what  it  has  done,  and  liie  steps 
K  iy 
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by  which  it  ha3  reached  to  its 
present  state  in  this  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  all  fall  withiii 
the  scope  of  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties, taken  in  their  largest  and 
most  liberal  sense.  Very  lately 
a  canoe,  formed  of  the  trutik  of 
a  tree,  in  the  manner  the  most 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  latest 
discovered  islands,  was  dug  out 
of  a  moss  in  this  country : — ^let  us 
for  a  moment  contrast  the  state 
of  England  and  its  inhabitants  at 
the  period  when  they  made  use 
of  such  a  canoe,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  If  the  contrast  is 
striking,  and  excites  our  interest, 
shall  we  not  be  anxious  to  learn  by 
what  steps,  through  what  circum- 
stancesy  and ,  by  the  operations 
of  what  causes,  the  inhabitants 
of  England  gradually  passed 
frem  the  condition  of  savages, 
through  all  the  states  of  civili- 
zation and  knowledge,  to  that 
height,  above  which  no  nation  ever 
stood  before,  or  stands  at  present. 
We  know  what  our  laws  and 
institutions,  our  language  and  li- 
terature, our  useful  and  orna- 
mental language,  our  manners, 
and  every  thing  that  forms  our 
character,  are  m  the  19th  cen- 
tury; and  it  is  only  through  the 
study  of  antiquities,  or,  in  other 
woras,  by  tracing  out,  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  uninterest- 
ing, useless  and  trifling,  memo- 
rials tmd  vestiges  of  these  things, 
that  we  cab  learn  from  what  low- 
neks  we  have  risen,  and  by  what 
means  we  have  galled  our  present 
eminence.  ' 


The  study  of  antiquities,  taken 
fn  this  high  and  comprehensive 
sense,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has 
hitherto  been  little  attended  to : — 
we  have,  indeed,  philosophical 
history,  and  philosophical  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  our  in- 
stitutions, &c.;  but  these,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  founded  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  ;^  they 
are  speculations,  supported  only 
by  a  general  knowleoge  of  human 
nature:  and  though  this  know- 
ledge ought  undoubtedly  to  come 
in  aid  of  the  study  of  antiquities, 
it  will  only  lead  us  astray  if  we 
attempt  to  go  on  without  it.  The 
Germans  have  accumulated  more 
facts  on  these  subjects  than  any 
other  nation ;  but  they  are  either 
dry  facts,  not  connected  and  vivi- 
fied by  philosophy — or  the  philo- 
sot)hy  applied  to  them  is  of  that 
subUe  character  which  renders  the 
facts  rather  injurious  than  useful, 
by  drawing  ii^erences  from  them 
which  they  will  not  bear,  and 
always  supposing  that  what  is 
true  cannot  be  clear  and  simple, 
but  must  always  be  extremely 
refined  and  intricate.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  praise  which 
several  German  publications  on 
these  subjects  have  gained  in  this 
country,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  when  the  good  and  solid 
sense  of  Britain  is  fairly  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  the  result  will 
satisfy  tn6  mind  much  more, 
though  it  may  not  dazzle  and 
astonish  it  nearly  so  much.. 


Article 
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AaTiCLfi  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Comi  of  Queeif  Elizabeth. 
By  Lucy  Askin. 


'OERHAPS  thefe  are  few  ih- 
-*•  stances  of  a  family  that  have 
been  so  long  and  generally  lite- 
rary  as  that  of  the  Aikins.  The 
grandfather  of  the  lady  who  writes 
this  book»  though  hardly  known 
as  an  author,  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable taste  and  learning.  His 
son  and  daughter,  Dr.  Aikin  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  are  well  known  to 
the  literary  jvorld;  and,  at  least, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  of 
Dt,  Aikin  hare  instructed  the 
worl  d  by  their  writings.  Throdgh 
the  works  of  all  the  members  of 
this  family  there  nms  a  vein  of 
good  sense,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and,  what  is  rarer,  of  their 
own.  powers  and  qualifications, 
and  a  correct  and  elegant  taste, 
which  are  not  often  found  com- 
bined, and  which  render  their 
writings  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Miss  Aikin  has 
followed,  in>  great  measure,  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  French 
memoirs :  and  we  are  rather  sorry 
she  has  done  so,  because  if  she 
had  devoted  a  larger  portion  of 
her  work  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  th^r 


condition,  manners,  andcharactcr, 
she  would  have  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  eupphedy  for  one  long  and 
interesting  period,  that  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature  of  which 
we  have  been  just  speaking ;  and 
there  were  ample  materials  foir 
this  already  gathered  to  herhand, 
by  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Shakespeare. 

Bui  what  Miss  Aikin  under- 
took to  do,  she. has  done  excel* 
lently : — ^we  are  introduced  to  the 
court  and  courtiers  and  states- 
men of  queen  Elizabeth  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  Th^  cha- 
racters she  draws  of  the  queen  and 
the  principal  personages  of  the 
age  are  marked  by  great  imparr 
tiality,  and  bring  their  features 
before  us  in  a  very  distinct  and 
impressive  manner ;  and  the  dis- 
sertations interspersed  on  the  li- 
terature of  the  age,  are  distin- 
guished by  all  that  good  sense 
and  pure  taste  for  which  her 
family  are  so  distinguished.  The 
style  perhaps  in  some  parts  is 
rather  heavy  and  laboured ;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  free  from  this  im- 
putation ;  and  some  passages  are. 
uncommonly  well  written. 


Proor£SS  of  the  Draika. 


**  The  progress  of  the  drama 
is  a  subject  which  claims  in  this 
place  some  share  of  our  atten- 
tion, partly  because  it  excited  in 


a  variety  of  ways  that  of  Eliza- 
beth herself.     By  the  appearance . 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex  in   1561, 
and    that  of  Gammer    Giirton's 
K2  NeedU 
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Needle  five  years  later,  a  new 
impulse  hdd'been  given  to  Eng- 
lish genius;  and  both  tragedies 
and '  comedies  approaching  the 
re^lai*  models,  besides  historical 
and  pastoral  di^amas,  allegorical 
pieces  resembling  the  old  morali- 
ties and  translations  fVom  the 
ancients,  were  from  this  time  pro- 
duced in  abundance;  and  re* 
ceived  by  all  classes  with  avidity 
and  delight. 

**  About  twenty  dramatic  poets 
flourished  between  1561  and 
15d0;  and  an  inspection  of  the 
titles    alone    of  their   numerous 

Sroductions  would  furnish  evi- 
ence  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
stores  of  history,  mythology,  clas- 
sical fiction,  and  romance,  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  literary 
diligence  atid  intellectual  activity 
pf  the  a^. 

"  Ricnard  Edwards  produced  a 
tragi-comedy  on  the  affecting 
ancient  story  of  Damon  and  Pi- 
thias,  besides  his  comedy  of  Pa- 
lamon  and  Arcite,  formerly  no- 
ticed as  having  been  performed 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  ma- 
jesty at  Oxford.  In  connexion 
with  this  latter  piece  it  may  be 
remarked ;  that  of  the  chivalrous 
idea  of  Theseus  in  this  celebrated 
tale,  and  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  gothicised  representa- 
tions of  ancient  heroes;  of  which 
Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cres^ 
sida,  his  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  and 
some  passages  of  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  afford  further  examples; 
Guido  Colonna's  ttistoria  Tro- 
JanUy  written  in  1260,  was  the 
original :  a  work  long  and  widely 
popular^  which  had  been  trans- 
lated, paraphrased,  and  imitated 
in  French  and  English;  and  which 


the  barbarism  of  its  incongruitieSy 
however  palpable,  had  not  as  yet 
consigneq  to  oblivion  or  con- 
tempt. 

"  George  G&scoigne,  besides 
his  tragedy  fVom  Euripides,  trans^ 
lated  flJso  a  comedy  from  Ariosto^ 
performed  by  the  students  of 
Gray's- Inti  under  the  title  of  The 
Supposes;  which  was  the  first 
specimen  in  our  language  of  a 
drama  in  prose.  ItsJian  litera- 
ture was  at  this  period  cultivated 
amongst  us  widi  an  assiduity  un- 
equalled either  before  or  smee; 
and  it  possessed  few  authors  of 
merit  or  celebrity  whose  works 
were  not  speedily  familiarized  to 
the  English  public  through  the 
medium  '  of  translations.  The 
study  of  this  enchanting  language 
found,  however,  a  vehement  op^ 
ponent  in  Roger  Ascham;  too 
exclaims  against  the  '  enchant^ 
ments  of  Circe,  brought  out  of 
Italy  to  mar  men's  manners  in 
England;  much  by  examples  of 
ill  life;  but  more  by  precepts  of 
fond  books,  of  late  translate(d  out 
of  Italia^  into  English,  and  sold 
in  every  shop  in  London.*  He 
afterwards  declares  that  *  there 
be  more  of  these  ungracious  books ' 
set  out  in  print  within  these  few 
months  than  have  been  seen  in 
England  many  years  before/  To 
these  strictures  on  the  moral  tend- 
encies of  the  popular  writers  of 
Italy  some  force  must  be  allowed; 
but  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
similar  objections  might  be  ur^ed 
with  at  least  equal  cogency  aeainst 
the  favourite  classics  of  Ascham ; 
and  that  the  use  of  so  valuable 
an  instrument  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement as  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  the  literature  of  a  highly . 
polished  nation  into  one  compa- 
ratively 
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ratively.  rude,  is  not  to  be  denied 
to  beings  capable  of  moral  discri- 
mination, from  the  apprehension 
of  such  partial  and  incidental  in- 
jury as  may  arise  ou^  of  its  a^use. 
ItiBuy,  in  fact,  was  at  once  the 
plenteous  storehouse  whence  the 
English  poets,  dramatists,  and 
romance  writers  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  drew 
their  most  precious  materials; 
the  school  where  they  acquired 
taste  and  skill  to  adapt  them  to 
their  various  purposes;  and  the 
Parnassian  mount  on  which  they 
caught  the  puifest  inspirations  of 
the  muse. 

'*  Elizabeth  was  a  zealous  pa- 
troness of  these  studies;  she 
spoke  the  Italian  language  with 
fluency  and  elegance;  and  used 
it  frequently  in  her  mottos  and 
devices:  by  her  encouragement, 
as  we  shall  see,  Harrington  was 
urged  to  complete  his  version  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso;  and  she 
willingly  accepted  in  the  year 
1600  the  dedication  of  Fairfax's 
admirable  translation  of  the  great 
epic  of  Tasso. 

**  But  to  r€turn  to  our  dramatic 
writers  :—rThomas  Kyd  was  the 
author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Jero- 
nimo,  which,  for  the  absurd  horr 
rors  of  its  plot,  and  the  mingled 
puerility  and  bombast  of  its  laur 
guage,  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
ridicule  to  rival  poets;  while  from 
a  certain  wild  pathos,  combined 
with  its  imposing  grandilocjuence, 
it  waa  long  a  favourite  with  the 
people.  The  same  person  also 
translated  a  play  by  Gamier,  on 
the  story  of  Cornelia  the  wife  of 
Pompey ;  -r*-  a  solitary  instance 
apparenl^y  of  obligation  to  the 
k  French  d^eatre  on  the  part  of 
these  founders  of  our  natioual 
drama. 


**  By  Thomas  Hughes  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur,  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  performed  before 
the  queen. 

"  Preston,  to  whom  when  a 
youth  her  majesty  had  granted  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  in  con- 
sideration of  his  excellent  acting 
in  the  play  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
composed  on  the  story  of  Cam- 
byses  king  of  Persia,  '  A  lament- 
able tragedy  mixed  full  of  plea- 
sant mirth;'  which  is  now  only 
remembered  as  having  been  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  Shakespeare. 

"  Lilly,  the  author  of  Euphues, 
composed  six  court  comedies  and 
other  pieces  principally  on  classi-* 
cal  subjects,  but  disfigured  by  al} 
the  barbarous  affectations  of  style 
which  had  marked  his  earlier  proh 
duction. 

"  Christopher  Marlow,  unques-i 
tionably  a  man  of  genius,  how^ 
ever  deficient  in  taste  and  judg-^ 
ment,  astonished  the  world  widi 
his  Tamburlain  the  Great,  which 
became  in  a  manner  proverbial  for 
its  rant  and  extravagance:  he 
also  composed,  but  in  a  purer 
style  and  with  a  pathetic  cast  of 
sentiment,  a  drama  on  the  subject 
of  king  Edward  II. ;  and  minist 
tred  fuel  to  the  ferocious  preju- 
dices of  the  age  by  hia  fiend-like 
portraiture  of  Bi^rabas  in  the  rich. 
Jew  of  Malta.  Marlow  was  also, 
the  author  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
the  sublime  and  the  grotesque 
were  extraordinarily  mingled,  on 
the  noted  story  of  Dr.  Faustus ; 
a  tale  of  pret-ematural  horrors, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen* 
turies,  was  again  to  receive  a  si- 
milar distinction  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
German  drajQiatists :  —  nqt  the 
only  example  wlMcb  co)Ad  be  pro«t 
duced 
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duced  of  a  coincideDoe  of  taste 
between  the  early  tragedians  of 
the  two  eountries. 

*'  Of  the  works  of  these  and 
other  contemporary  poets,  the 
fathers  of'  the  English  theatre, 
some  ar#  extant  in  print ;  others 
have  come  down  to  ns  in  manu- 
script; and  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  the  titles  alone  sur- 
vive! A  few  have  acquired  an 
incidental  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  curious,  as  having  furnished 
the  ground -work  of  some  of 
the  dramas  of  our  great  poet; 
but  not  ono  of  the  number  can 
justly  be  said  to  make  a  part 
of  the  living  literature  of  the 
country. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  tran- 
scendant  genius  of  Shakespeare 
alone,  —  in  that  infancy  of  our 
theatre  when  nothing  proceeded 
from  the  crowd  of  rivd  dramatists 
but  rude  and  abortive  efiforts,  ri- 
diculed by  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious of  their  own  age,  and  for- 
gotten by  posterity,— to  astonish 
and  enchant  the  nation  with  those 
inimitable  works  which  form  the 
perpetual  boast  and  immortal  he- 
ritage  of  Englishmen. 

<*  By  a  strange  kind  of  fatality, 
which  excites  at  once  our  surprise 
and  our  unavailing  regrets,  the 
domestic  and  the  literary  history 
of  this  great  luminary  of  his  age 
are  almost  equally  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  Even  of 
the  few  particulars  of  his  origin 
and  early  adventures  which  have 
reached  us  through  various  chan- 
nels, the  greater  number  are 
either  imperfectly  attested,  or  ex-  , 
posed  to  objections  of  different 
Kinds,  which  render  them  of  little 
value;  and  respecting  his  thea- 
trical life,  the  most  important  cir^ 
cunistaiices  stilt  remain  matter  ef 


conjecture,  or  at  best  of  remote 
inference. 

**  When  Shakespeare  first  be* 
cam6  a  writer  for  the  stage; — 
what  was  his  earliest  production ; 
— ^whether  all  the  pieces  usually 
ascribed  to  him  be  really  his ;  and 
whether  tfiere  be  any  others  of 
which*  he  was  entirely  or  in  part 
the  author; — ^what  degree  of  as- 
sistance he  either  received  from 
other  dramatic  writers  or  lent  to 
them ;  —  iq  what  chronological 
order  his  acknowledged  pieces 
ought  to  be  arranged ;  and  what 
dates  should  be  assigned  to  their 
first  representations ;  —  are  all 
questions  on  which  the  ingenuity 
and  indefatigable  diligence  of  a 
crowd  of  editors,  critics,  and  bio- 
graphers, have  long  been  exerted, 
without  producing  any  consider- 
able approximation  to  certainty 
or  to  general  agreement. 

**  On  a  subject  so  intricate,  it 
will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the 

1>resent  work  to  state  a  few  of  the 
eading  facts,  which  appear  to 
rest  on  Hie  most  satisfactory  au- 
thorities. WilUam  Shakespeare, 
who  was  bom  at  Stratford  in 
1564,  settled  in  London  about 
1586  or  1587 ;  and  seems  to  have 
almost  immediately  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  actor.  Yet  bis 
earliest  effort  in  composition  was 
not  of  the  dramatic  kind ;  for  in 
1593  he  dedicated  to  his  great 
patron  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
as  *  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,' 
his  Venus  and  Adonis,  a  narrative 
poem  of  considerable  length,  in 
the  six-line  stanza,  then  popular* 
In  Hie  subsequent  year  he  also 
inscribed  to  the  same  noble  firiend 
his  Rape  of  Lucrece;  a  still 
longer  poem  of  similar  form  in 
the  stanza  of  seven  .lines;  and 
containing  passages  of  vivid  de- 
scription, 
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scription,  of  exquisite  imagery 
and  of  sentimental  excellence, 
which,  had  he  written  nothing 
more,  would  have  entitled  hijn  to. 
rank  on  a  level  with  the  author  of 
the  Faery  Queen,^and  far  above 
M  other  contemporary  poets. 
He  likewise  employed  his  pen  oc- 
casionally in  the  composition  of 
sonnets,  principally  devoted  to 
love  and  friendship,  and  written 
perhaps  in  emulation  of  these  of 
Spenser;  who,  as  one  of  those 
sonnets  testifies,  was  at  this  pe- 
riod the  object  of  his  ardent  ad- 
miration. 

"  Before  the  publication^  how- 
ever, of  any  one  of  these  poems, 
he  must  already  have  attained 
considerable  note  as  a  dramatic 
author ;  since  Robert  Green,  in  a 
satirical  piece  printed  in.  1592, 
speaking  of  theatrical  concerns, 
stigmatized  this  '  player '  as  ^  an 
absolute  Joannes  Factotum;'  and 
one  who  was,  '  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
country.' 

**  The  tragedy  of  Pericles, 
which  was  published  in  1609, 
with  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  title  page ;  and  of  which  Dry- 
den  says  in  one  of  his  prologues 
to  a  first  play,  *  Shakespeare's 
own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore  ;* 
was  probably  acted  in  1590,  and 
appears  to  have  been  long  po- 
pular. Romeo  and  Juliet  was, 
certainly  an  early  production  of 
his  muse;  and  one  which  excited 
much  interest,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  amongst  the  younger 
portion  of  theatrical  spectators. 

"  There  is  liigh  satisfaction  in 
observing,  that  the  age  showed 
itself  worthy  of  the  immortal  ge- 
nius whom  it  had  produced  and 
fostered.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  Shakespeare  was  be- 


loved as  a  man,  and  admired  and 
patronized  as  a  poet.  In  the  pro« 
fession  of  an  actor,  indeed,  his 
success  does  not  appear  to  ^  have 
been  conspicuous ;  but  the  never- 
failing  attraction  of  his  pieces 
brought  overflowing  audiences  to 
the  Globe  theatre  in  Southwark, 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  be- 
come a  joint  proprietor.  Lord 
Southampton  is  said  to  have  once 
bestowed  on  him  a  munificent 
donation  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
to  enable  him  to  complete  a  pur- 
chase; and  it  is  probable  that 
this  nobleman  might  also  intro- 
duce him  to  the  notice  of  his  be- 
loved friend  the  earl  of  Essex. 
Of  any  particular  gratuities  be- 
stowed on  him  by  her  majesty, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  supposQ  that  he 
must  have  received  from  her,  on 
various  occasions,  both  praises 
and  remuneration;  for  we  are 
told  that  she  caused  several  of 
his  pieces  to  be  represented  be- 
fore her;  and  that  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  particular, 
owed  its  origin  to  her  desire  of 
seeing  Falstaff  exhibited  as  in 
love. 

'*  It  remains  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal enactments  of  Elizabeth 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
theatre,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markable. During  the  early  part 
of  her  reign,  Sunday  being  still 
regarded  principally  in  the  light 
of  a  holiday,  her  majesty  not  only 
selected  that  day,  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  for  the  represent- 
ation of  plays  at  court  for  her 
own  amusement;  but  by  her  li- 
cense granted  to  Burbage  in  1574, 
authorized  the  performance  of 
them  at  the  public  theatre,  on 
Sundays  only,  out  of  the  hours  of 
prayer.  Five  yeari  after,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  Gosson,  in  his  School  of 
Abuse,  complains  that  the  play- 
ers, *  because  they  are  allowed 
to  play  every  Sunday,  make  four 
or  five  Sundays  at  least  every 
week.'  To  limit  this  abuse,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  privy 
council  in  July  1591,  purporting 
that  no  plays  should  be  publicly 
exhibited  on  Thursdays ;  because 
on  that  day  bear-baiting  and  si- 
milar pastimes  had  usually  been 
practised ;  and  in  an  injunction  to 
the  lord  mayor  four  days  after, 
the  representation  of  plays  on 
Sunday  (or  the  Sabbath,  as  it 
now  began  to  be  called  among 
the  stricter  sort  of  people)  was 
utterly  condemned;  and  it  was 
further  complained,  that  on  *  all 
other  days  of  the  week,  in  divers 
places,  the  players  do  use  to  re- 
cite their  plays,  to  the  great  hurt 
and  destruction  of  the  game  of 
bear-baiting  and  like  pastimes; 
which  are  maintained  for  her  ma- 
jesty's pleasure.' 

"  In  the  year  1589  her  majesty 
thought  proper  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  inspect  all  perform- 
ances of  writers  for  the  stage,  with 
full  powers  to  reject  and  bbHte- 
rate  whatever  they  might  esteein 
unmannerly,  licentious,  or  irre- 
verent:— a  regulation  which  might 
seem  to  claim  the  applause  of 
every  friend  to  public  decency, 
were  not  the  state  in  whicli  the 
dramas  of  this  age  have  come 
down  to  posterity  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  to  render  these  im- 


pressive appeals  to  the  passions 
of  assembled  multitudes,  politi- 
cally and  not  morally  inoffensive, 
was  the  genuine  or  principal  mo- 
tive of  this  act  of  power. 

'<  In  illustration  of  this  remark, 
the  following  passage  may  be 
quoted : — '  At  supper'  the  queen 
*  would  divert  herself  with  her 
friends  and  attendants ;  and  if 
they  made  her  no  answer,  she 
would  put  them  upon  mirth  and 
pleasant  discourse  with  great  ci- 
vility. She  would  then  admit 
Tarleton,  a  famous  comedian  and 
pleasant  talker,  and  other  such 
men,  to  divert  her  with  stories  of 
the  town,  and  the  common  jests 
and  accidents.  Tarleton,  who 
was  then  the  best  comedian  in 
England,  had  made  a  pleasant 
play;  and  when  it  was  acting 
before  the  queen,  he  pointed  at 
Raleigh,  and  said^ '  See,  the  knave 
commands  the  cueen!'  for  which 
he  was  correctea  by  a  frown  from 
the  queen :  yet  he  had  the  con- 
fidence to  add,  that  he  was  of 
too  much  and  too  intolerable  a 
power;  and  going  on  with  the 
same  liberty,  he  reflected  on  the 
too  great  power  of  the  carl  of 
I^icester;  which  was  so  univer- 
sally applauded  by  all  present, 
that  she  thought  fit  to  bear  these 
reflections  with  a  seeming  uncon- 
cerned ness.  But  yet  she  was  so 
offended,  that  she  forbad  Tarleton 
and  all  jesters  from  coming  near 
her  table.' 
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Domestic  Arcbitecture. 


**  During  the  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  included  in  our  pre- 
sent survey,  the  nobility  continued 
for  the  most  part  to  inhabit  their 
ancient  castles;  edifices  which/ 
originally  adapted  by  strength  of 
situation  and  construction  merely 
to  defence,  were  now  in  many 
instances,  by  th6  alteration  of  the 
original  buildings  and  by  the  ac- 
cession of  additional  ones,  be- 
come splendid  palaces.  Among 
these  it  may  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion Kennelworthy  renowned  for 
gorgeous  festivities,  where  the 
earl  of  Leicester  was  reported  to 
have  expended  60,000  pounds  in 
buildings. 

**  Some  curious  notices  of  the 
habitations  of  the  time  are  pre- 
served in  Leland's  Itinerary,  writ- 
ten about  1535,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  Wresehill- 
castle,  near  Howden,  in  York- 
shire : — *  Most  part  of  the  base 
court  is  of  timber.  The  castle  is 
moted  about  on  three  parts ;  the 
fourth  part  is  dry,  where  the  en- 
try IS  into  the  castle.  Five  towers, 
one  at  each  comer :  the  gateway 
is  the  fifth,  having  five  lodgings 
in  height;  three  of  the  other 
towers  have  four  lodgmgs  in 
height ;  the  fourth  containeth  the 
buttery,  pantry,  pastry,  lardery, 
and  kitchen.  In  one  of  ^e  towers 
a  study  called  Paradise,  where 
was  a  closet  in  the  middle  of 
eight  squares  latticed ;  about  and 
at  the  top  of  every  square  was  a 
desk  lodged  to  set  books  on,  &c. 
Hie  guarde  robe  in  the  castle 
was  exceeding  fair ;  and  so  were 
the  gardens  within  the  mote  and 
the  orchards  without ;  and  in  the 


orchards  were  mounts  opere  tojna- 
rio  writhen  about  with  deerees 
like  turnings  of  a  cockle-shell,  to 
come  to  top  without  pain.' 

**  These  castles,  though  con- 
verted into  dwellings  of  some 
convenience  and  magnificence, 
still  retained  formidable  strength, 
which  was  proved  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  when  so  many  of 
them  sustained  sieges  for  the  king 
or  parliament,  and  were  finally 
dilapidated. 

**  Besides  the  regularly  fortified 
castles,  there  were  many  mansion- 
houses  of  inferior  importance, 
which,  though  not  capable  of 
resisting  a  regular  siege,  were 
strengthened  against  a  tumult* 
nous  or  hasty  invasion.  These 
houses  generally  formed  a  square 
of  building  enclosing  a  court,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  A  draw- 
bridge formed  the  only  access, 
which  was  protected  by  an  em- 
battled gate-house.  One  side  of 
the  square  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  a  great  hall;  and  the 
offices  and  lodgings  were  distri- 
buted on  the  other  sides.  Ox- 
burgh-hall,  in  Norfolk,  and  Layer 
Mamey,  in  Essex,  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  these  houses.  They 
were  frequently  of  timber,  at 
Moreton-hall,  in  Cheshire,  Speke- 
hall,  near  Liverpool.  Leland  de- 
scribes Morley-house^  near  Man- 
chester, as  '  builded,  saving  the 
foundation,  of  stone  squared  that 
riseth  within  a  great  mote  a  6 
foot  above  the  water;  —  all  of 
timber ;  after  the  common  sort  of 
building  of  the  gentlemen  for  most 
of  Lancashire.'  Sometimes  a 
strong  tower  was  added  at  one 
corner 
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corner  as  a  citadel,  which  might 
be  maintained  when  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  destroyed.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  curious  house 
of  Stoke  Say,  in  Shropshire,  where 
the  situation  near  the  Welsh  bor^' 
der  might  render  such  an  addi- 
tional security  desirable. 

"  Thus  the  forms  of  ancient 
fortification  were  continued  awhile 
rather  from  habit  or  ostentation 
than  from  any  more  important 
motives;  but  m  the  new  build- 
ings, erected  during  the  reign  of 
.  Elisabeth  and  her  successor,  they 
were  finally  laid  aside.  In  some 
stately  houses,  though  the  show 
of  strength  was  discontinued,  the 
general  form  remained  however 
the  same.  The  circuit  of  build- 
ing was  entire,  and  enclosed  one 
or  more  courts ;  a  gateway  formed 
the  entrance,  and  the  great  hall 
was  placed  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  first  court.  Such  was 
Audley  End,  in  its  original  state 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  sump- 
tuous houses  in  the  kingdom.  In 
other  instances  the  house  assumes 
the  half  H  shape,  with  the  offices 
placed  in  the  wings ;  and  the  cir< 
cuit  is  only  completed  by  terraces 
and  low  walls ;  the  gatehouse  re- 
mains as  a  detached  lodge,  or 
is  entirely  omitted :  examples  of 
this  form  are  numerous ;  as  Hol- 
land-house at  Kensington,  Ox- 
nead  and  Blickling  halls  in  Nor- 
folk, Beandesert  and  Wimbledon- 
house,  buih  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
in  15SS;  remajkable  for  a  great 
ascent  of  steps  and  terraces,  dis- 
posed in  a  manner  resembling 
some  Italian  villas..  In  others  the 
ofHces  are  detached  in  separate 
masses,  or  concealed,  or  placed 
in  a  basement  story;  and  only 
the  body  of  the  house  remains^ 
either  as  a  solid>ma6s  or  enclosing 


small  courts :  this  disposition 
does  not  differ  from  the  most 
modern  arrangements.  Of  these 
houses,  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
WuUaton,  near  Nottingham,  are 
fine  examples. 

*'  The  distribution  of  domestic 
buildings  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Survey  of  Theobald's,  taken  by 
the  parliament's  conmaissioners  in 
1650.  This  mansion  was  built 
by  lord  Burleigh  about  1560 :  it 
afterwards  became  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  James  L  who  received 
it  from  lord  Salisbury  in  ex- 
change for  the  man(^  and  palace 
of  Hatfield.  The  Survey  contains 
a  very  minute  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  Theobald's  palace, 
from  which  the  following  account 
is  given  partly  in  the  words  of  the 
old  surveyors: — It  consisted  of 
two  principal  quadrangles;  be^ 
sides  the  dial  court,  the  buttery 
court,  and  the  dove-house  court, 
in  which  the  offices  were  situated. 
The  fountain  court  was  a  sauare 
of  86  feet,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  was  a  cloister  of  seven 
arches.  On  the  ground-floor  of 
this  quadrangle  w^s  a  spacious 
hall;  the  roofof  which  was  arched 
with  carved  timber  of  curious 
workmanship.  On  the  same  floor 
were  the  lord  Holland's,  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton's,  and  lord 
Salisbury's  apartments :  the  coun- 
cil-chamber and  waitinff-room. 
On  the  second  floor  was  me  pre- 
sence -  chamber,  finished  with 
carved  oak  wainscoting  and  a 
ceiling  full  of  gilded  pendants.. 
Also  the  privy-chamber,  the  with- 
drawing-room,  the  king's!  bed- 
chamber, and  a  gallery  123  feet 
long;.  '  wainscoted  with  oak; 
and  paintings  over  the  same  of 
divers  cities,  rarely  painted  and 
set  ./orth;   with  a  mi  ceiling, 
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-with  divers  pendants,  roses,  and 
flower-de-luces  ;  also  divers  large 
stags*  heads,  which  were  an  ex- 
cellent ornament  to  the  same/ 
On  the  irpper  floor  were  the  lord 
chamberlain's  lodgings  and  seve- 
ral other  apartments,  with  terrace 
walks  on  the  leads.  At  each  cor- 
ner stood  a  high  and  fair  tower, 
and  over  the  hall  in  the  middle 
'  a  large  and  fair  turret  in  the 
fashion  of  a  lantern,  cilHously 
wrought  with  divers  pinnacles  at 
each  comer,  wherein  hangeth  12 
bells  for  chiming,  and  a  clock 
with,  chimes  and  sundry  work/ 
The  middle  court  was  a  qua- 
drangle of  110  feet  square,  on 
the  south  side  of  which  were  the 
queen's  chapel,  presence-cham- 
ber, and  other  apartments.  The 
prince's  lodgmgs  were  on  the 
north  side ;  on  the  east  side  was 
a  cloister,  over  which  was  the 
green  gallery,  109  feet  by  12  feet, 
'  excellentlywell  painted  with  the 
several  shires  in  England  and  the 
arms  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men  in  the  same/  Over  the  gal- 
lery was  a  leaded  walk,  on  which 
were  two  lofty  arches  of  brick, 
*  of  no  small  ornament  to  the 
house,  and  rendering  it  comely 
aftd  pleasant  to  all  that  passed 
by/  On  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle  was  another  cloister 
on  five  arches ;  over  which  were 
the  duke's  lodgings,  and  over 
them  the  queen's  gallery.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  house  stood  a 
large  open  cloister,  built  upon 
several  large  fair  pillars,  arched 
over  '  with  a  fair  rail  and  bal- 
Ittstres;  well  painted  with  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  old]  lord  Bui^ 
leigh  and  divers  other  ancient  fa- 
milies; with  paintings  of  many 
castles  and  battles/   The  gardens 


at  Theobald's  were  large;  and 
ornamented  with  labyrinths,  ca- 
nals, and  fountains.  The  great 
garden  contained  seven  acres; 
besides  which  there  were  the 
pheasant  garden,  privy  garden, 
and  laundry  garden.  In  the  for- 
mer were  nine  knots  artificially 
and  exquisitely  made,  one  of  which 
was  set  forth  in  likeness  of  the 
king's  arms.  This  description, 
and  Bacon's  idea  of  a  palace  in 
his  45th  Essay,  with  their  nume- 
rous cloisters,  galleries,  and  tur- 
rets, are  well  illustrated  by  the 
plan  of  Audley  End,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  given  in  Britton's  Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  It 
is  such  a  mansion,  also,  that  is 
described  in  the  following  lines 
of  a  contemporary  poet : — 

'  High  nOed  up  were  many  lofty  towers, 
Aud  goodly  geJkries  far  overlaid. 
Full  of  fair  windows    and  delightful 
bowers; 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely 
hours.* 

Faery  Queen,  B.  I.  Canto  IV. 

"  The  houses  erected  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
frequently  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions; picturesque  from  the  va- 
ried lines  and  projections  of  the 
plan  and  elevation ;  and  rich  by 
the  multiplicity'of  partsj  but  they 
had  lost  all  beauty  of  detail.  The 
builders,  having  abandoned  the 
familiar  and  long-practised  Gothic 
style,  were  now  to  serve  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  Grecian  archi- 
tecture :  *  stately  Doricke  arid 
neat  lonicke  work'  were  intro- 
duced as  fashionable  novelties; 
employed  first  in  the  porches  and 
frontispieces,  and  gradually  ex- 
tendea  over  the  whole  fronts  of 
buildings.  Among  the  architects 
employed  at  this  period  some 
foreign 
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foreign  names  occur,  Holbein 
was  much  favoured  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  gaye  various  designs  for 
buildings  at  the  old  palaces  of 
Whitehall  and  St  James's.  John 
of  Padua  had  a  salary  as  deviser 
of  his  majesty's  buildings;  and 
was  employed  to  build  the  palace 
of  the  protector  Somerset.  Je- 
rome de  Trevisi  is  also  men- 
tioned; and  it  is  said  that  the 
designs  for  Longleat,  and  a  model 
of  Audley  End,  were  obtained 
from  Italy.  The  last  circumstance 
is  altogether  extraordinary;  this 
was  the  very  best  period  of  Italian 
architecture ;  and  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  semi-barbarous 
designs  should  proceed  from  the 
country  of  Palladio  and  Vignola. 
Thorpe,  Smithson,  and  other  Eng- 
lishmen, were  also  eminent  build- 
ers ;  and  probably  these  persons 
might  have  travelled,  and  thus 
have  gained  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Grecian  architecture 
which  appears  in  their  works. 
They  were  immediately  followed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  who  formed  his 
style  particularly  on  the  works  of 
Palladio,  and  became  the  founder 
of  classic  arcliitecture  in  this 
country. 

'*  There  is  a  remarkable  and 
beautiful  analogy  between  the 
progress  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture ;  in  both  of  which  we 
find,  that  while  the  powers  of  de- 
coration were  extended,  the  pro- 
cess of  construction  was  improved 
and  simplified.  Thus  the  Qoric, 
the  primitive  order,  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties in  its  arrangement,  which 
render  it  only  applicfible  to  simple 
pli^is,  and  to  buildings  where  the 
internal  distribution  is  of  inferior 
consequence.  The  Ionic,  ^ipugh 
more  ornamental,  is  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  divisions  \n  the 


fneze  so  simplified  as  to  be  readily 
applicable  to  more  complicated 
arrangements:  still  the  capital 
presents  difficulties  from  the  dis* 
similarity  of  the  front  and  sides; 
which  objection  is  finally  obvi- 
ated by  the  introduction  of  that 
rich  and  exquisite  composition, 
the  Corinthian  capital.  Thus  is 
obtained  an  order  of  tlie  most 
elegant  and  ornamented  charac- 
ter, but  possessing  a  happy  sim- 
plicity and  regularity  of  compo- 
sition, which  render  it  more  easy 
of  application  than  any  other.  In 
like  manner  in  the  latter,  which 
has  been  called  the  fiorid  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  tliere  are 
buildings  astonishingly  rich  and 
elaborate ;  but  we  find  this  excess 
of  ornament  supported  and  ren- 
dered practicable  hj  a  principle 
of  simplicity  in  design  and  con- 
struction. In  the  earlier  and 
middle  styles  of  Gothic  there  are 
various  difiiculties  of  execution, 
and  some  faults  of  composition : 
such  as  the  slender  detached 
shafts,  the  richly^  carved  capitals, 
the  flowing  and  varied  tracery  of 
windows;  and  that  profuse  va- 
riety in  detail  which  frequently 
causes  all  the  windows,  capitals, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles  of  the 
same  buildings  to  differ  from  one 
another.  But  the  later  style  has 
more  uniformity  in  corresponding 
parts ;,  the  capitals  are  very  gene- 
rally composed  of  plain  mould- 
ings; and  the  divisions  of  the 
windows  consist  chiefly  of  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  lines, 
with  few  of  the  beautiful  and  dif- 
ficult combinations  of  curves  which 
are  found  in  the  precedine  style. 
The  general  principle  of  decora- 
tion is  to  leave  no  plain  surHace, 
but  to  divide  the  whole  into  a  se- 
ries of  panneiUng;  by  which  ia 
produced 
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produced  an  extraordinary  rich* 
nes8  of  effect,  though  the  parts, 
when  examined  separately,  are 
generally  of  simple  forms,  and 
such  as  will  admit  of  an  easy  and 
mechanical  execution.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  four-centred  arch 
enlarged  the  powers  of  design; 
enabled  architects,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  proportion  better  the 
vault  to  the  upright;  and  even  to 
introduce  vaults  where  they  would 
have  been  inapplicable  in  the 
former  style,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  elevation  in  rooms ;  as  in 
the  divinity  school  at  Oxford. 
Without  concurring  in  the  igno* 
rant  wonder  which  has  raised  the 
vaulted  ceilings  of  this  style  to 
the  rank  of  mysteries;  we  may 
admire  the  ingenuity  which  has 
rendered  real  simplicity  of  con- 
struction the  foundation  of  beau- 
tiful forms  and  of  the  most  ela- 
borate decoration.  The  most  ce- 
lebriLted  examples  of  this  style 
are  frO  highly  finished,  so  exuber- 
ant in  ornament,  that  the  term 
Jhrid  has  been  applied  as  a  cha- 
racteristic epithet  for  the  style; 
but  there  lure  many  instances  of 
very  simple  and  unomamented 
buildings  of  the  same  period  agree- 
ing in  all  the  essential  principles  of 
construction  and  design;  and  a 
late  writer  has  with  more  pro- 
priety adopted  the  term  pcrpendi- 
cuiar  for  this  mode  of  architecture. 
This  later  Gothic ;  easy  of  con- 
struction, and  possessing  a  variety 
of  character  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  building;  is  well  adapted 
for  modern  imitation. 

'^  But  the  power  of  mutability 
was  at  work ;  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  doomed  to  fall.  The 
first  step  towards  its  decline  was 
pursuing  to  excess  the  principle 


of  simplification,  and  retrenching 
the  most  essential  ornaments. 
The  large  windows  of  houses  were 
merely  divided  by  horizontal  and 
upright  bars<  and,  deprived  of 
tracery  and  feathering,  were  as 
void  of  beauty  in  the  details  as 
in  the  general  proportions;  but- 
tresses and  battlements  were  ge- 
nerally omitted.  A  great  dete- 
rioration took  place  in  the  deco- 
rative part ;  the  ornamental  pan- 
nels  and  friezes  of  the  Gothic 
style,  consisting  of  geometrical 
combinations  of  circles  and  straight 
lines,  had  always  a  distinct  out- 
line and  a  sharpness  of  efiect 
which  contrasted  agreeably  with 
the  foliage  so  often  intermixed; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by 
stnuige  grotesque  combinations; 
confused,  a^d  void  of  outline  and 
regularity.  The  source  of  orna- 
ment was  now  sought  in  the  or- 
ders and  members  of  Grecian 
architecture :  but  the  eves  which 
had  been'  accustomed  to  the 
Gothic  flutter  of  parts,  were  not 
prepared  to  relish  the  simplicity 
of  line  which  is  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  style.  Co- 
lumns of  a  small  size,  inaccurately 
and  coarsely  executed,  with  ar- 
cades and  grotesque  caryatids, 
formed  the  ornaments  of  porches 
and  frontispieces, — as  at  orowse- 
holme-house  in  Yorkshire,  Wim- 
bledon, and  the  schools-tower  at 
Oxford,  —  or  were  spread  over 
the  whole  front,  and  formed  the 
cloisters  kad  gieJleries  in  which 
those  anciept  mansions  abounded; 
as  at  Holland-house,  Longleat, 
WoUaton,  Audley  End,  Long-ford 
castle,  &c.  The  roofs  were  either 
faced  with  notched  and  curved 
gables,  or  screened  by  parapets 
of  balustres  or  latticed  work ;  and 
decorated 
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decoraled  with  obelisks  and  co- 
lumnai  chimney  shafts;  while 
tunrets  and  pavilions  broke  the 
line  of  elevation.  The  windows 
were  very  large,  and  frequently 
bowed;  thus  Bacon  remarks,  in 
the  Essay  before  referred  to,  that 
*  you  shall  have  sometimes  fair 
houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one 
cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be 
out  of  the  sun  or  cold.'  In  wooden 
houses;  and  particularly  town 
houses,  the  upper  stories  gene- 
rally projected  beyond  the  lower, 
with  windows  extremely  wide,  so 
as  to  occupy  almost  the  whole 
line  of  front  The  timbers  were 
frequently  left  bare,  carved,  and 
disposed  in  forms  of  pannelling ; 
while  the  various  projections  were 
supported  by  grotesque  figures* 
Very  curious  houses  of  this  cha* 
racter  are  still  found  in  several 
old  towns,  as  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury, Coventry,  and  the  obscure 
Sarts  of  London ;  though  natural 
ecay,  fire,  and  modem  improve- 
ments, are  continually  diminish- 
ing their  number.  Among  inte- 
rior decorations,  chimney-pieces 
were  very  conspicuous :  they  were 
miniature  frontispieces,  consistp 
ing,  like  the  porches  of  the  houses, 
of  a  mass  of  columns,  arches, 
niches,  and  caryatids,  piled  up  to 
the  ceiling.  Of  these  there  is  one 
at  the  oldTabley-hall,  in  Cheshire, 
singularly  rude  and  grotesque; 
though  dated  so  late  as  1619; 
containing  a  hunting-piece,  and 
the  figures  of  Lucrece  and  Cleo- 
patnu  Another  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's gallery  at  Windsor  castle 
is  very  rich;  and  comparatively 
pure  and  elegant  in  desi^.  The 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  a^ 
are  very  numerous,  but  only  differ 
from  those  of  an  earlier  date  in 


the  substiUitioii  of  the  memben- 
of  Grecian  for  those  of  Gothic 
architecture,  or  rather  in  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  both. 

'^  The  unformed  style  of  this 
period  is  well  charactered  in  the 
following  lines  of  Spenser,  de- 
scribing the  access  to  the  island 
containing  the  temple  of  Venus. 

*  It  \vas  a  bridge  ^bailt  in  goodly  wise, 
With  carious  oorbsand  pendants  gniTcn 

fair ; 
And  arched  all  with  porches  did  arise 
Oa  stately  pillars  fram'd  after  the  Doric 
guise.' 

Faery  Queen,  B.  IV.  Canto  X. 

"  On  the  whole,  this,  though  a 
glorious  period  for  literature,  was 
lost  for  the  fine  arts.  The  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  the  conflicting 
principles  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture  produced  buildings 
more  truly  barbarous,  more  dis- 
gusting to  a  cultivated  taste,  than 
the  rudest  Norman  work.  Toge- 
ther with  the  architectural  orders, 
our  artists  had  received  models 
and  authorities  for  the  grotesque 
style;  which  they  were  but  too 
ready  to  follow..  This  extraor- 
dinary style  of  ornament  had  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  Rome  early 
enough  to  be  reprobated  in  the 
work  of  Vitruvius ;  and  lay  unob- 
served among  obscure  and  sab- 
terraneous  ruins  till  the  discovery 
of  the  baths  of  Titus  opened  a 
rich  magazine  of  gay  and  capri- 
cious ornament.  lUffaelle,  struck 
with  these  remains  of  the  antique 
art  of  painting,  adopted  the  same 
style  of  ornament  in  the  galleries 
of'^the  Vatican;  enriching  and  en- 
livening it  with  the  stores  of  alle- 
gory and  mythology  furnished  by 
his  poetical  fancy.  The  example 
of  such  a  man  could  not  want 
imitators;  it  influenced  the  whole 
architecture 
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architecture  of  France; — wKich 
very  early  possessed  artists  of 
great  merit:— and  appeared  in 
3iis  country  with  verf  inferior 
effect.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  this  3tyle,  naturally  licen- 
tious, and  only  rendered  tolerable 
by  grace  of  composition  and  bril- 
liancy of  execution,  would  become 
utterly  contemptible,  when  pre- 
senting only  coarsely  executed 
and  unmeaning  extravagances. 

'^  Such  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  art.  We  may  however 
make  discriminations,  and  admit 
comparative  merit.  Wimbledon- 
house,  seated  on  the  sid6  of  a 
hilly  was  remarkable  for  a  magni- 


ficent disposition  of  steps  and 
terraces  worthy  an  Italian  villa. 
Wollaton-hall  is  admired  by  Mr. 
Price  for  the  grandeur  of  its  mas- 
ses. ChaHton-house  has  a  very 
picturesquearrangement  of  heights 
in  the  elevation ;  Loneleat,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  much  simplicity 
of  form.  In  its  square  projec- 
tions, and  three  orders  of  columns 
or  pilasters,  it  bears  no  remote 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  part  of 
the  Louvre,  built  about  thirty  years 
previously;  though  without  the 
purity  and  delicacy  of  the  details 
of  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
which  distinguish  the  French 
building." 


Article  II. — Antiquities. 


**  At  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Calcutta,  Oct,  1,  1817, 
an  interesting  account  of  an  ex- 
"tensive  cavern,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  a  colossal  statue,  recently 
discovered  in  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shahpoor,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Fars,  the  an- 
cient Persis,  was  received  from 
tieutenant  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Bom- 
bay establishment,  and  presented . 
by  the  secretary  to  the  society. 
In  September,  1816,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  captain  Maude,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Favourite,  on  visit- 
ing the  «ite  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Shahpoor,  accompanied  by  Meer 
Shumsoodeen,  a  predatory  chief- 
tain— ^the  cave,  containing  a  pros- 
trate colossal  figure,  was  pointed 
out  by  the  latter,  who,  from  his 
plundering  mode  of  life,  was  well 
acquainted  ¥rith  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains.     The 


cave  is  distant  from  Shahpoor 
three  miles,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  From  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  near  the  summit  of 
which  the  excavation  is  made,  no 
traces  of  a  cavern  are  discernible. 
The  ascent  is  difficult,  chiefly  from 
its  perpendicular  height  When 
the  travellers  had  nearly  reached 
the  top,  they  found  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  an  abrupt  rampart, 
about  30  feet  high,  the  depth  of 
which,  from  its  upper  edge  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  to  which  it 
forms  a  level  landing,  was  sixty 
feet.  The  entrance  to  the  cavern 
was  a  plain,  roughly-hewn  arch, 
three  feet  high,  and  35  feet  wide, 
beyond  which  the  height  increases 
to  40  feet,  and  the  width  to  60 
and  70.  The  figure,  which  is  of 
stone,  appears  to  have  stood  ori- 
giually  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst 
of  this  excavation,  but  was  dis- 
covered- 
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covered  lying  on  tlie  ground,  and 
the  legs  below  the  luees  broken 
off.  The  costume  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  sculpture^  at  Shah* 
poor,  Nukshi  Roostum,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  and  with  the  same  luxu- 
riant flow  of  curled  hair.  Its  arms 
rest  upon  the  hips,  and  the  cos- 
tame  is  a  robe,  fastened  by  a 
small  button  at  the  neck,  and 
falling  loosely  over  the  elbows, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from 
the  sculptures  just  mentioned. 
The  length  of  the  face,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  chin,  is  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
body  four  feet  and  a  half.  Ac- 
coraing  to  this  measurement,  the 
whole  figure  must  have  been  about 


fourteen  feet  high.  From  the 
statue,  to  the  moat  retired  parts 
of  the  cayem,  the  excavation  in- 
creases in  height  and  width. 
After  passing  down  an  inclined 
plane  for  about  20  feet,  and  up 
an  ascent  of  about  50  feet  more, 
the  travellers  reached  a  dry  reser- 
voir, seventeen  feet  by  seven  wide, 
and  five  feet  deep.  Fartlier  on, 
they  began  to  descend  by  torch 
light  a  low  narrow  passage  in  the 
rock,  and  reached  another  cavern, 
the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  a  few  huge  shapeless  pillars. 
No  conjecture  is  offered  respects 
ing  the  use  or  object  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  excavation.'^ 
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PART  IV. 

Observations  tm  the  'Geology  of  the  West  India  Islands^  from  Barhadoes 
to  Santa  CruZy  inclusive,    ^jr  Willi  ah  Macluke. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieoces  at  Philadelphia.] 


**  rpHIS  range  of  islandA  may, 
-*-  in  a  geological  point  of 
Tiew,  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct ^arts,  one  of  which,  oc- 
cupying the  eastern  side,  con- 
sists of  a  stratification  of  tran- 
sition rocks,  partially  crowned 
by  secondaiy,  and  embraces  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes,  Mari^ga- 
lante,  Grandterre  in  Guadaloupe, 
Deseada,  Antigua,  S.  Bartholo^ 
mew,  St.  Martin,  Anguilla  and 
Santa  Cruz;  the  other  part,  con- 
sisting of  volcanic  formations, 
witk  a  few  partial  coverings  of 
secondary,  occupies  the '  western 
side  of  the  range,  including  the 
Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Lueia,  Martinicb,  Dominica, 
Basseterre  in  Guadaloupe,  Mon- 
serrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St. 
Eustatia  and  Saba,  wh^re  the 
volcanic  formation  appears  to  ter- 
minate. 

**  Barbadoes,      The    n6rthern, 
IS18. 


southern,  and  western  sections  of 
this  island  consist  oi' rocks,  formed 
of  an  aggregate  of  shells  and 
madrepore  rocks,  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corals,  being 
partly  consolidated  into  a  mass 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water, 
having  the  interstices  filled  by. 
the  particles  that  have  been 
broken,  and  'washed  into  them, 
sometimes  even  losing  the  marks 
of  their  original  formation;  and 
partly  porous  and  full  of  cavities 
formed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  shells  and  madrepores,  and  by 
the  natural  shelving  of  these  rocks. . 
This  shell  limestone  is  deposited 
in  four  or  five  horizontal  strata, 
rising  gradually  to  the  height  of 
eight  hundred  feet  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  forming 
as  many  plateaux  as  there  are 
strata,  resembling,  at  a  distant 
view,  the  steps  of  stairs.  Thence 
to  the  eastward  or  windward  is 
L  the 
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the  district  of  Scotland,  composed 
of  strata  of  slate,  alternating  with 
limestone,  and  an  aggregrate  ce- 
mented with  lime,  in  grains  of 
various  sizes,  and  reiembling 
much  thci  different  kinds  of  grfly- 
wacke  slate,  dipping  to  the  east, 
northeriy,  and  running  to  the 
north,  westerly;  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  transition 
rock  on  which  the  madrepores  and 
corals  were  formed* 

"  Mariegalante,  Grandterre  in 
Guadaloupe,  and  Deseada,  are  all 
formed  of  the  madrepore  roGk»  ia 
horizontal  strata,  resembling  the 
same  formation  in  Barbadoes,  the 
strata  being  elevated  one  above 
another,  and  forming  a  plateau  or 
table  of  laud,  at  the  summit  of 
each,  but  not  risinfi^  so  high  as  in 
Barbadoes.  Grandterre  in  Qua* 
daloupe  has  this  formation,  ex- 
hibiting more  the  appearance  of 
undulations,  with  g^EitHe  ascents 
«nd  declivities,  containing  some 
small  streams  and  marshes,  which 
ipould  rather  encourage  the  sop- 

Cition  that  it  rests  on  a  volcanic 
isy  and  is  therefore  move  liable 
to  have  its  rocks  deranged  from 
their  present  natural  horizontal 
^osttioB. 

**  Antigua.  This  island  not 
kaving  been  visited  by  the  writer, 
ke  must  take  its  description  from 
Ae  specimens  brought  fk>ov  it» 
by  which  il  may  be  ooncluded^ 
thai  it  is  similar,  in  some  of  it» 
ffeological  traits,  to  the  ieland  of 
Barbcuitdes ;  having  the  same  for- 
mation of  mflidrepope  rocks,  some 
of  wiiicih  contain  si  lex  in*  the  form 
•f  ag«tes^  Ac. ;  which  are  valued, 
as  beautHful  specimens,  by  the 
curious.  A  port  of  the  island  con- 
sists of  a  stratified  rock,  in  the 
form  of  a  green  schist,  crossing 
the  iMand  from  north  to  iionth,  t» 


a  zone  of  three  or  four  miles  width, 
affording  the  inhabitants  a  useful 
building  stone.  The  southern  side 
of  the  island  is  ragged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  is  decribed  as  bein^ 
volcanic. 

'*  St.  Bartholomew.  The  forma- 
tion  throughout    this    island   is 
evidently    stratified,    though    in 
great  confusion,  (the  word  strati- 
fied is  here  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  volcanic)  the  strata  run- 
ning in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
West  of  north,  and  dipping  gene- 
rally to  the  eastward,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained   from    the 
disturbed  and  irregular  position 
of  the  broken  rocks.   These  rocks 
are  found  to  consist  of  three  or 
four  species  of  limestone,  two  of 
them  containing  shells ;  some  ag- 
gregates, which  are  cemented  witb 
limestone,  and  present  much  the 
appearance  of  transition   forma- 
tion ;  several  species  of  honiblend 
rock,  a  litde  crystalline;  amigda- 
loid,  containing  small  nodules  of 
cafcaF€ou$  spar  and  aeokte,  which, 
when  the  stone  is  firesh  broken, 
are   undistinguiehable   from  the 
mass,  and  discover  their  difference 
only  when  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position; a  soft  argillaceous  mass, 
with  spots  of  green,  resembling 
the  green  earth  of  Verona ;  por- 
phyry, with  orystate  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  imbedded  in  a  red  ar- 
gillaceous base,  See.  all  of  then 
alternating  one  with  anotlker  occn- 
sionaUy,  and  assuming  ^  ap- 
pearance of  a  tranoitioH  forma- 
tion.    But   the   varioas   aspects 
which  these  rocks  present^  and 
the  difibrent  steges  of  deeompo- 
sitton  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  in  which  they  differ  much 
from  the-  rocks  of  n  oontinenti  or 
of  northern    climates,   render  it 
extremely  difltcnh   h>  determine 

which 
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which  part  may  be  secondary, 
and  which  transition. 

*•  St.  Martin  and  AngidUa  are 
two  small  stratified  islands,  on  a 
line  with  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
consisting;  of  a  similar  formation. 

"  The  island  of  St.  Thomas 
may  also  be  classed  in  this  range. 
It  is  stratified,  though  in  much 
confusion,  and  so  deranged  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
general  direction,  which  appears 
to  be  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, dipping  easterly.  The  rocks 
consist  of  a  variety  of  aggregates, 
resembling  the  transition,  some  of 
which,  when  fresh,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  homblend  rocks,  but 
when  beginning  .to  decompose, 
the  aggregate  appear^,  with  a  few 
plates  of  a  black  crystalline  rock 
like  hbrnblend.  I  found  a  yel- 
lowish brown  quartzy  aggregate, 
resembling  a  rock,  in  the  tran- 
sition, at  the  Lehigh  Falls  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"  Santa  Cruz,  This  island, 
though  included  in  our  first  divi- 
sion, agrees  rather  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcanic  islands;  it 
appears  however,  that  the  vol- 
canic formation  ceases  at  Saba, 
and  that  Santa  Crnz  is  composed 
of  madrepore  rocks  at  the  west, 
and  on  the  eastern  side,  of  rocks 
simitar  to  those  of  St.  Thomas 
and.  St.  Bartliolomew.  The  west 
end  and  the  middle  of  the  island 
are  low,  and  covered  with  a  shell 
limestone  and  madrepore  rock. 
The  foundation  on  which  this 
rock  reposes  is  a  stratum  that  re- 
tains water,  and  may  be  a  com* 
pact  limestone,  as  the  bases  of 
many  of  the  Tittle  hills  rest  oH 
solid  limestone.  The  east  end  is 
composed  of  different  kinds  of 
limestone,  alternating  with  amyg- 
daloid, hor\il)lrnd  rock  and  por- 


phyry, like  the  rocks  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; it  is  likewise  hilly  and 
broken,  being  stratified  in  a  direc« 
tion  nearly  north  and  south. 

'*  All  the  islands  that  have  been 
described  have  a'  striking  simi- 
larity  both  in  their  structure  and 
the  nature  of  their  materials; 
those  that  are  partly  or  wholly 
covered  with  the  horizontal  shell 
limestone,  or  madrepore  rocks, 
are  exactly  the  same ;  those  partly 
or  wholly  formed  of  stratified 
rocks,  consist  of  rocks  more  than 
half  of  which  are  limestone,  or 
have  considerable  quantities  of 
lime  in  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  rocks  differ  very  little,  they 
have  nearly  the  same  dip  and  di« 
rection,  have  a  strong  character- 
istic mark  of  belonging  to  the 
transition  class;  though  from 
their  deranged  state,  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  their  decomposi- 
tion, they  differ  a  little  in  their  / 
appearance  from  the  transition 
rocks  of  Europe,  for  the  limestone 
is  remarkably  hard,  dry,  and 
brittle,  breaking  into  sharp  pieces, 
which  sound  Tike  a  bell  when 
struck  with  a  hammer:  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  effect  of  the  con- 
stant heat  of  the  climate.  The 
different  appearance  which  these 
rocks  assume,  when  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  from  those  of 
northern  latitudes,  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  climate,  and 
partly  to  the  same  cause  which 
produced  the  great  confusion  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  parti- 
cularly if  that  cause  raised  them 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
exposed  tliem  to  the  influence  of 
a  perpetual  sun.  But  this,  tike 
every  cause  which  we  cannot  dis- 
cover, must  remam  only  proble- 
matical; foi"  nature  has  so  many 
modes  of  operating,  and  we  are 
L2  as 
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as  yet  acquainted  with  so  small 
a  number  of  th^m,  that  our  specu- 
lations beyond  what  we  actually 
know,  can  at  the  best  but  readh  to 
probable  conjecture. 

"  The  Grenadines.  This  group 
of  islands  is  the  commencement 
of  the  second  or  western  range; 
we  sailed  through  them  without 
stopping,  so  that  their  geological 
character  must  be  taken  from  their 
general  appearance,  which  was 
completely  volcanic,  having  rocks 
rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
ocean^  one  of  which  is  called, 
from  its  form,  the  organ  i^ock, 
being  composed  of  columns  of 
basalt.  The  rocks  are  in  general 
rugged,  and  so  deranged,  that 
their  volcanic  character  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

"  St.  Vincent,  like  all  the  other 
volcanic  islands,  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  lava  and  cinders,  in 
all  proportions.  Soutli  of  King- 
ston there  appears  to  be  more 
solid  and  porous  lava,  and  less 
cinders  than  at  the  north.  The 
Bay  of  Kingston  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  crater,  the  beds  of  lava 
inclining  irregularly  from  the 
centre,  at  a,,  considerable  dip,  as 
if  they  had  been  ejected  from  it. 
On  every  side,  the  rocks  are  ag- 
gregates of  various  kinds  of 
roasted  stones,  cemented  with 
cinders,  and  small  atoms  of  sco- 
ria; and  though  many  of  the 
rolled  rocks  neither  bear  strong 
marks  of  fusion,  nor  resemble 
much  recent  lavas,  yet  they  all 
have  a  family  feature,  and  must 
be  considered  of  volcanic  origin. 
A  substance  like  homblend,  with 
feldspar  imbedded  in  it,  forms 
the  principal  part  of  these  rocks, 
which  vary  in  colour,  from  hearly 
black  to  grey,  the  feldspar  being 


generally   crystallized,  and  fre- 

rmtly  diaphanous,  passing 
ough  the  porous  or  scorious 
rocks  without  indications  of  hav- 
ing undergone  much  change. 
There  are  two  principal  modes  by 
which  the  production  of  cinders 
or  ashes  may  be  accounted  for; 
they  may  be  thrown  from  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  during  an 
eruption  of  lava,  and  in  that  case 
they  consist  of  small  pieces  of 
scoria,  pumice,  &c.  and  are  placed 
in  strata  of  various  thicknesses 
and  colours,  as  if  deposited  by 
water;  or  they  may  be  ejected 
from  volcanoes  nearly  exhausted 
mixed  with  water  and  rocks, 
forming  large  beds  or  currents  of 
an  aggregate,  Vhich  is  in  time 
cemented,  and  weara  the  appear- 
ance pf  a  breccia.  A  third  mode 
is,  perhaps,  the  eruption  of  lava 
into  the  sea,-  at  the  commence- 
ment of  submarine  volcanoes,  when 
by  means  of  the  sudden  cooling, 
the  melted  lava  might  crumble 
into  small  angular  sand,  and 
form  beds  of  cinders.  From 
Kingston  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  the  same  alternation  of 
cinders  and  solid  lava  obtains, 
forming  steep  precipices  and  nar- 
row vallies,  the  wearing  and  ex- 
cavation of  which,  by  the  moun- 
tain torrents,  is  facilitated  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  cinders,  which 
increases  as  you  approach  the 
soufrieref  a  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  spots  which  indi- 
cate the  remains  of  a  subsiding 
volcano,  and  whence  hot  sul- 
phureous vapours  are  ejected 
through  fumerolSf  depositing  sul- 
phur, and  converting  the  sur- 
rounding aluminous  rocks  into 
alum-stone,  as  at  Solfaterra  near 
Naples. 
*'  The  fumerols  of  this  soufriere 
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are  at  present  extinguished,  per- 
haps by  the  last  irruption  of 
cinders  in  1812,  when  the  crater 
threw  forth  a  mixture  of  water, 
rocks,  and  cinders  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  ignition,  resembling 
a  current  of  lava;  buniing  the 
woods,  and  filling  all  the  channels 
of  the  little  rivers  that  descend 
the  mountain,  and  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet. 

"  This  irruption  consisted  of  a 
great  quantity  of  angular  sand, 
die  broken  masses  of  roasted  and 
vitrified  rocks  being  mixed  with 
loose  angular  pieces  of  all  sizes, 
brittle,  and  cnimbling  under  the 
hammer.  These  imbedded  rocks 
are,  Ist.  A  rock  resembling  a 
small  and  middling  sized  grained 
granite,  roasted,  with  diaphanous 
feldspar.  2.  A  gray  rock,  in  plates, 
like  gneiss,  but  much  altered  by 
the  fire.  3d.  A  feldspar  and 
homblend  rock,  the  feldspar  crys- 
tallized apd  diaphanous,  with  the 
appearance  of  having  been  roasted. 
4th.  A  homblend  rock,  crystol- 
line,  having  a  roasted  appearance. 
5th.  A  dark  coloured  rock,  with 
a  conchoidal,  even,  vitreous  frac- 
ture, Containing  crystals  of  feld- 
spar, some  pieces  so  vitreous  as 
to  resemble  pitch-stone,  and  por- 
phyry running  through  all  the 
gradations  from  a  gray  rock, 
scarcely  vitrified,  to  a  total  vitrifi- 
cation, and  thence  to  a  porous 
scoria,  not  unlike  pumice,  with 
transparent  crystals  of  feldspar, 
taking  a  deeper  tinge  of  black  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitri- 
fication. 6th,  A  bluish  rock  with 
feldspar,  and  some  black  crystals, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  com- 
pact lava.  If  one  supposes  that 
volcanic  action  tends  to  form 
large  cavities  tender  the  places 


whence  the  lava,  &c.  issues,  and 
that  one,  or  more,  of  these  cavi- 
ties, where  the  combustible  ma- 
terials are  exhausted,  becomes 
filled  with  water,  while  other  cavi- 
ties, where  these  materials  still 
remain,  are  filled  with  lava,  &c, 
it  would  appear  only  necessary  to 
unite  the  contents'  of  two  such 
caverns  to  produce  all  the  effects 
o^  an  irruption  of  cinders. 

"  St.  Lucia  I  passed,  and  only 
observed  it  from  the  sea.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  rugged 
and  steep,  with  few  vallies,  and 
perhaps  not  the  same  proportion 
of  cinders  as  the  o(her  islands. 
It  has  an  extensive  soufriere  at 
the  foot  of  two  sharp  conical 
hills. 

"  Martinico,  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Port  Royal,  at 
Lam  en  tine  and  Point  de  Bourg, 
there  is  a  compact  rock,  dividing 
like  trap,  and  decomposing  into 
balls,  which  fall  into  a  strong  red 
clay,  making  ah  excellent  soil ;  it 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  cinders,  and 
assumes  in  some  places  the  form 
of  basaltic  columns. 

"  About  Port  Royal,  and  the 
hill  to  the  north  of  it,  there  is  a 
current  of  solid  lava,  which  has 
formed  the  north  side  of.  the  bay, 
decomposing  into  balls,  and  form- 
ing a  strong  soil. 

"  From  Point  Negro  to  St 
Peter's  the  coast  consists  princi- 
pally of  cinders,  mixed  with  lava 
rocks  Under  the  fort  at  the 
.south  end  of  St.  Peter's,  and  near 
the  Botanic  Garden  on  the  north 
side,  there  appears  a  mass  of  the 
same  rock  as  occurs  at  Port  Royal, 
approaching  the  basaltic  form, 
and  is  full  of  vitreous  crystals  of 
feldspar. 

"  The  region  lying  across  the 
island  from  St.  Peter's  to  Bass- 
point, 
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point,  is  composed,  wholly  to  the 
summit  of  the  land,  of  cinders 
and  pumiqe,  wjth  veg^etable  earth 
lying  between  the  beds  of  cinders, 
utemating  two  or  three  times. 
Pescending  to  the  windward  part 
of  the  island,  the  cinders  are 
found  mixed  with  detached  pieces 
of  compact  lava,  and  other  rocks, 
with  large  blocks  of  pumice,  till 
you  come  to  the  flat  country, 
which  is  covered  with  cinders.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  light  sub- 
stances, such  as  cinders,  pumice 
stones,  &c.  should  go  to  leeward ; 
yet  in  the  irruption  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  1812,  very  fine  cinders 
fell  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  to 
tvindward,  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  by  a  counter  current  of 
air;  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

"  Dominica  is  in  o^eneral  com- 

Sosed  of  cinders,  wiw  rolled  and 
etached  pieces  of  lava,  pumice, 
^c.  disseminated  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pudding  stone,  contain- 
ing five  times  ippre  of  the  cement 
than  of  the  detached  pieces. 
Where  compact  lava  appears,  it 
is  in  masses,  seldom  in  currents, 
and  generally  covering  the  cinders. 
"  The  soufriere  is  in  the  bottom 
of  a  bay,  at  the  south  end  of  th^ 
island,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  the  remains  of  an  anciept 
crater:  it  is  extensive,  and  fur- 
nishes at  times  both  sulphur  and 
alum,  the  (quantity  of  alum  rock$ 
being  considerable.  There  are 
other  fumerols  in  the  interior  of 
the  inland,  which  might  furnish 
alum  and  sulphur. 

**  On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
as  you  cross  the  island,  there  is  a 
lake,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
beiii^  an  old  crater,  about  wliich 


the  quantity  of  loose  stones  is 
greater,  and  of  cinders  leas,  than 
on  the  coast. 

"  A  bed  of  coral  and  madre- 
pore limestone,  with  shells,  lies 
horizontally  on  a  bed  of  cinders, 
about  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
Rousseau,  and  is  covered  with 
cinders  to  a  considerable  height. 

"  Basseterre  in  Guadalaupe,  On 
landing  at  St.  Rose,  at  the  north 
end,  the  red  clay  occurs  as  at 
Lamentine  in  Martinico,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  same  compact  blue  basaltic 
rock,  which  appears  to  prevail 
over  all  the  low  country,  dividing 
Grandterre  from  Basseterre.  Thia 
blue  rock  is  placed  on  a  bed  of 
cinders,  and  takes  the  form  of  an 
irregular  basalt 

''  From  St.  Rose  to  Delahay, 
along  the  coast,  the  head  lanaa 
appear  of  solid  rocks,  like  cor* 
rents  of  lava,  separated  by  narrow 
s^ndy  vallies,  the  sana  being 
partly  white  and  calcareous, 
formed  by  the  trituration  of  shells; 
and  partly  black,  ferruginoas,  and 
crystalline,  from  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  solid  lava:  tliis  femigi* 
nous  sand  is  found  in  all  volcanic 
countries,  and  frequently  is  a  dis* 
tinguishing  chai*acteristic  of  vol- 
canic regions.  At  a  head  land, 
about  one  league  north  of  Pigeon 
Island,  called  Malendure,  there 
pccurs  a 'current  of  red  cinders, 
filled  with  small  prisms  of  led 
^tilbite,  and  having  loose  pieces 
of  lava  mixed,  containing  also  the 
red  stilbite ;  this  makes  the  third 
locality  where  I  found  the  red 
^tilbite,  two  of  tliem,  viz.  Vesu- 
vius and  this,  are  undoubtedly 
volcanic  ;  the  other,  the  valley  oif 
Falsa,  in  the  Tirol,  has  been  snp* 
posQd  to  be  of  Ncptnnian  origui 
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by  the  Wernerians.  Along  the 
coast  of  Basseterre  is  found  a 
mixture  of  cinders  and  lava,  but 
more  solid  lava  in  currents,  than 
in  the  other  islands. 

^'  About  six  leagues  to  the  top 
of  the  cone,  where  the  ci^ater  had 
been,  and  where  the  soufnere  is 
now,  I  found  a  chasm  of  crack,  in 
the  mountain,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  a  crater,  but  which  had 
been  closed  by  some  convulsion, 
where,  by  the  removal  of  the 
middle,  the  sides  had  been  im- 
pelled together  with  such  force,. 
as  to  break  up  the  walls,  and 
leave  the  whole  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  Aimerols  are  on 
the  side  of  this  crack,  without 
any  accumulation  ^of  sulphur,  or 
alum  rock,  for  these  substances 
fall  into  the  crack  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed.  The  scenery  is  ex- 
ceedingly rugged  and  wijds  the 
rocks  broken  m  immensely  large 
masses,  and  irregularly  thrown 
about  in  every  direction.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  crack 
lies  what  is  called  the  cave,, 
whence  there  issued  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  a  flood  of 
water  and  stones,  which  ran  down 
the  valley,  at  present  called  the 
valley  of  Faujas,  in  the  utmost 
disorder.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  water  only  came  fh>m  the 
crack,  and  that  it  ran  over  the 
mountain,  sweeping  in  its  course 
an  the  small  stones  aAd  cinders, 
leaving  those  that  were  too  large 
to  be  moved.  This  irruption  of 
water  was  cool,  and  without  any 
apparent  connexion  with  heat, 
though  it  was  most  prpbabiy 
dected  by  the  totee  of  some 
elastic  fltdd. 

**  Mtnthtrrtti.  I  passed  close 
to  the  leeward  side  of  the  island 
df  Moittserrat,  but  did  hot  hmd. 


The  south  side  had  an  appearance 
of  being  partly  composed  of  solid 
rock,  and  the  rest  of  the  island 
might  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
stituted of  cinders  mixed  with 
loose  rocks,  as  it  consists  of  one 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  are 
furrowed  by  the  rain,  gently,  and 
not  in  precipices,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  been 
many  currents  of  solid  lava,  which 
circumstance,  with  the  flatness  of 
the  coast,  and  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  great  proportion  of 
cinders. 

^'  Nevis  consists  of  one  mouur 
tain  in  the  middle,  a  truncated 
cone,  I  suppose  about  2000  fleet 
high ;  and  one  small  elevation  to 
the  south,  called  Saddle-Hill,  and 
another  to  the  north  called  Round- 
Hill  ;  the  rest  of  the  island  is  a 
gradual  descent  from  these  three 
hills  to  the  sea.  It  is  composed 
of  large  masses  of  rocks,  and 
beds  of  cinders,  gray,  red,  and 
black,  of  various  degrees  of  sor 
Itdity,  from  the  pumice  to  the 
compact  lava ;  the  black  crystals 
I  take  to  be  augite,  or  perhaps 
what  Werner  calls  the  basaltic 
hornblend  of  the  Cape  de  Gate 
in  Spain,  many  of  the  rocks  being 
like  those  found  at  that  place. 
The  white  or  glassy  I  take  to  be 
feldspar,  which,  with  a  black  sub-  ^ 
stance  resembling  hornblend,  con- 
stitutes a  great  proportion  of  th^ 
rocks  of  the  volcanic  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  Tlie  nodules 
which  are  found  ocdur  more  fre- 
quently \x\  the  centre  of  other 
rocks;  they  are  of  a  shiall  com-r, 
pact  grain  Iflce  greeniStone,  and^ 
nbt  unlike  thdse  rounded  pieces' 
found  m  gi'athte. 

"  Abotit  dtie  mile  and  a  )Mt 
S.  E.  of  Charteston,  there  is  a  sou- 
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firiere  almost  extinct,  whieh  occu- 

gies  about  two  or  three  acres  of  a 
ivel  spot.  One  mile  below,  there 
is  a  hot  spring,  the  water  of  which 
rises  to  110  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  is  used  as  a  medical 
bath ;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  heat 
of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  water  boil.  To  the  north  of 
Charleston  there  are  likewise  sou- 
frieres;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  all  |he  islands  there 
have  been  a  number  of  soufrieres 
which  are  now  extinct  and  wasted 
away. 

*'  St.  Christopher.  This  island, 
near  Basseterre,  consists  of  beds 
of  black,  red,  and  gray  cinders, 
varying  in  thickness  from .  two 
inches  to  many  feet,  containing 
black  and  white  crystals,  re- 
sembling those  found  in  the  last 
cinder  eruption  of  St.  Vincent. 
The  sand  on  the  bay  of  Basse- 
terre is  mostly  of  the  black  iron 
kind,  with  scarcely  any  of  the 
broken  shells  or  madrepore  rock. 
Along  the  coast  to  Old-Road, 
the  formation  is  of  cinders,  with 
few  detached  rocks,  and  the 
same  from  Old-Road  to  Brimstone- 
Hill. 

"  Brimstone-Hill  is  a  stratifica- 
tion of  madrepore  limestone,  con- 
taining shells,  at  an  angle  of  up- 
wards of  50  degrees  from  the 
horizon,  reposing  upon  a  bed 
of  volcanic  cinders^  and  partly 
covered  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
making  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
alternation  of  the  Neptunian  and 
volcanic  formation,  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  repeated 
twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  foun< 
dation  of  these  islands,  as  every 
current  of  lava  that  runs  into  the, 
sea  is  liable  to  be  covered  with 
corals,  madrepores,  &c.  and  after- 


wards  recovered  with  lava^  until 
it  comes,  above  the  surface,  of  the 
sea. 

,  <'  On  the  sooth  end,  above 
Sandy  Point,  there  is  more  pumice 
stone ;  and  at  a  point  a  little  north 
there  appear  to  be  solid  masses 
of  compact  rock,  which  look  like 
currents  of  lava.  From  Sandy 
Point  to  Deep  Bay,  the  rocks- 
which  occur  are  those  mixed  with 
cinders  of  a 'black  colour,  and 
full  of  glassy  or  transparent 
crystals. 

'<  St.  Euitatia  is  formed  of  two 
hills  that  appear  to  have  been 
both  craters  of  volcanoes;  the 
western  one  is  more  ancient,  and 
is  filled  up  with  earth,  &c.;.  the 
eastern  one  is  higher,  and  appears 
to  be  more  recent,  the  crater 
being  only  partially  filled.  The 
space  between  these  two  hiUs  is 
filled  with  cinders,  forming  a 
plain  with  a  bay  on  each  side; 
the  one  to  the  leeward  is  the  har- 
bour, on  the  edge  of  which  stands 
the  town. 

^*  On  the  south-east  side  of  the 
large  hiU,  towards  St.  Christo- 
pher, there  is  a  stratification  of 
madrepore  limestone,  alternating 
with  beds  of  shells,  similar  to 
those  found  at  present  in  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  this  marine  deposi- 
tion dips  to  the  south-west  at  an 
angle  of  upwards  of  45  degrees 
from  the  horizon,  resting  upon  a 
bed  of  cinders,  full  of  pumice  and 
other  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  im- 
mediately covered  by  a  bed  of 
madrepore,  sand  and  cinders, 
mixed  together,  with  blocks  of 
volcanic  rocks  so  disseminated 
^  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
'volcanic  origin  of  the  substance 
above  and  below  the  madrepore 
rock,  which  may  be  from  five  to 
six  hundred  yaids  thick.    Pari  of 
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this  madrepore  rock  is  changed 
into  silex,  having  the  part  that 
surrounded  the  animal  converted 
into  chalcedony.    A  considerable 

Suantity  of  eypsum  is  found  near 
[ie  same  place.  In  a  crystalline 
state. 

"  5a^.  This  little  island 
seems  to  finish  the  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  consists  of  one  moim- 
tain,  rather  rougher  and  more 
rugged  than  St.  Eustatia,  but  ap- 
parently of  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  rocks. 

**  The  foregoing  description  of 
the  volcanic  islands  may  perhaps 
antiiorize  the  following  general  re- 
marks. 

'<  1st  That  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  the  substances  ejected, 
which  are  marked  by  a  family  fea- 
ture running  through  all  the  rocks, 
cinden,  &c.  of  the  diiflferent 
islands ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
t^at  the  proportion  of  cinders, 
pumice,  and  other  light  sub- 
stances, is  much  greater  than  of 
the  solid  lavas,  which  are  but 
thinly  scattered;  also  that  the 
cinders  are  always  the  lowest 
stratum  on  a  level  with  the  sea ; 
and  the  masses  of  solid  lava,  near 
that  level,  repose  on  a  bed  of 
cinders,  in  every  .place  where  I 
had  access  to  them. 

'*  2d.  The  madrepore  and  ooral 
rocks,  mixed  with  shells,  partly 
similar  to  those  found  at  present 
in  the  sea,  are  found  in  many 
places  alternating  with  the  cinders, 
and :  other  volcanic  rocks,  pre- 
senting much  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  having  been  ejected 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

''.3d.    The    direction    of   the 
islands,  running  from  north  to 
south,    a   little   easterly,  corre-  ' 
sponds  with  the  direction  of  the 
strata  of  those  stratified  islands^ 


lying  to  the  eastward :  such  as . 
Barbadoes,  St  Bartholomew,  Sec. 
which  should  seem  to  support  the 
supposition,  that  the  seat  of  com- 
bustion occupies  a  stratified  sub- 
Stance,  running  parallel  to  the 
general  stratification  of  the  sur- 
rounding rocks. 

*'  4th.  In  all  the  islands  there 
are  one  or  more  soufHeres,  all  of 
which  form  alum  rocks,  and  de- 
posit sulphur,  proving  that  sul- 
phur is  one  of  the  ingredients  that 
support  the  combnstioD,  and 
perhups  giving  strength  to  the 
supfTOsition,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  cause  of 
the  combustion,  that  cause  is  uni- 
form, and  the  same  through  all 
the  islands. 

''  5th.  In  the  late  eruption  of 
cinders,  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stones  thrown  out,  ex- 
hibiting no  appearance  of  having 
ever  been  in  a  state  of  iiision,  but 
only  roasted  •  by  a  considerable 
heat;  most  of  these  rodcs  have 
every  appearance  of  belon^ng  to 
the  primitive  class,  by  their  crys- 
talline structure,  and  the  position 
of  their  component  parts:  from, 
which  it  would  appear  reasonable 
that  the  following  conjectures  may 
be  hazarded. 

'*  1st.  That  the  islands  were 
probably  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean, 

<<  2d.  That  the  seat  of  com- 
bustion is  more  probably  in  a  sub- 
stance stratified,  and  that  sul- 
phur is  one  of  the  combustible  in- 
gredients. 

**  3d.  That  the  substance  so 
stratified  is  most  probably  primi- 
tive, and  that  consequently  the 
combustion  is  in  the  primitive  re- 
gion covered  by  the  transition, 
which  forms  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  group.*' 
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PARTY* 


MAN»  in  his  most  rude  and 
uncultiYated  state,  is  the 
creature  of  feeling  and  passion : 
his  thoughts  and  his  actioiis  flow 
ahnoat  ezclnsiTely  firom  these 
sources:  hence  poetry,  or  that 
mode  of  thought  and  expression 
Yhtch  irises  from  feeling  and 
passion,  and  appeals  to  feeling 
and  passion,  is  the  most  ancient 
•peciesof  compoaitionin  existence, 
as  well  as  that  which  most  pre- 
vails iu  rude  and  uncivilized  na« 
lions.  But  the  same  state  of  man, 
which  givei  rise  to  powerful 
poetry,  renders  it,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, destitute  of  conrectness  and 
taste;  as  man  advances  in  re-* 
finement  a^d  knowledge,  feeling 
and  passion  give  place  to  reflec- 
tion and  reasoning,  poetry  becomes 
less  bold  and  glowing, — flows  less 
exclusively  from  feeling  and  pas- 
sion,— ^buty  at  the  same  time,  be* 
comes  more  correct,  and  more  ac- 
cordant to  taste. 

These  stages  of  poetry  may 
be  traced  amone  all  nations,  and 
perhaps  as  cleany  among  our  own 
as  \among  Imy  other  i  the  change 
took  place  rather  gradually ;  Imt 
after  the  Restoration  had  produced 
a  very  artificial  state  of  feeling, 
thought  and  society  among  us, 
our  poetry  assumed  a  similar  ch»^ 
racter :  a  certain  set  of  thooghts. 


metaphors,  epithets  and  piurases^ 
were  deemed  essential  to  poetfy: 
the  poet  was  no  kM^er  a  creator; 
he  no  longer  had  the  power  to 
place  his  reader,  because  hie  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  jdace 
himself,  in  a  new  worid;  to  waim 
his  heurt  and  feelings ;  or  to  in^ 
spire  that  delidoos  or  that  power- 
ful pleasure,  which  b  derived 
from  the  more  andent  poets. 

Within  these fewyeani,however, 
another  change  has  taken  piaot 
in  our  poetry:— it  has,  in  some 
measure,  reassumed  its  sadeot 
and  peculiar  character;  and  to 
this  it  has  superadded  new  fea^ 
tures.  As  the  staite  of  man  is 
society  becomes  more  complicated, 
and  he  seeks  hi^  happiness  more 
from  a  mode  of  ooodict  which  re^ 
quires  reflection,  judgment,  and 
constant  and  cool  locfeng  before 
and  aflar;  of  course  his  fedings 
and  passions  lose  their  power.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  very  htibitirf 
reflecting  and  meditating,  oCtam« 
ing  his  thoughts  inwai^  on  the 
woricing  of  his  own  nnnd  and 
heart,  opens  souroes  of  poetry  to 
which  man  was  a  attaoger,  wiien 
he  was  the  mere  creatare  of  fbel- 
ing  and  p'assion. 

Of  tliis  new  species  of  poetvy, 
the  soost  distinguished  «nd  strike 
ing  mstances  are  to  be  feuvd  m 

the 
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the  writings  of  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge,  Wilson,  and  particularly 
Wordsworth.  Lord  Byron  occa* 
sionally  displays  it;  but  we  would 
rather  characterize  his  poetry,  as 
depicting  the  workings  of  the 
most  powerful  feeling  and  passion, 
such  as  the  poets  of  rude  ages 
would  have  chosen  for  their  theme, 
but  with  a  depth  of  reflection, — 
a  profound  and  philosophical 
analysis,  and  a  compression  of 
thought  and  language,  to  which 
they  were  utter  strangers.  These 
poets  (with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Byron)  are  not  popular ;  and  their 
want  of  popularity  arises,  in  our 


opinion,  from  two  causes:  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  have 
pushed  their  spedes  of  poetry 
beyond  its  proper  bounds,  and 
thus  rendered  it  puerile  and 
offensive  to  good  taste;  and 
secondly,  because  in  what  is  really 
excellent  in  their  poetry,  they  have 
advanced  before  the  age  in  which 
they  live:  the  feelings,  medita« 
tions,  and  associations,  which  theV 
delight  in  indulging,  and  whicn 
they  of  course  paint  most  fre- 
quently in  their  poetry,  ar^  far 
above  the  reach  of  most  of  their 
readers. 


Article  I. — CkUde  HaroUt$  Filgrimagc. 
By  Lord  Btrok. 


Canto  the  IFtk. 


"Wl^  have  already  in  this  vo- 
^  *  lume,  as  well  as  in  the  vo- 
lume for  1817,  given  our  opinion 
respecting  Lord  byron's  poetry  so 
fully,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold.  It  certainlv  may  be 
characterized  as  exhibiting  all  the 


peculiar  features  of  his  poetry  as 
distinctly  and  powerfully  as  any 
of  his  former  works :  while  its  in- 
terest is  increased  by  its  placing 
beyond  a  doubt,  what  was  before 
only  a  surmise, — that  in  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Byron  meant  to 
describe  himself. 


Venice. 


h 

*f  I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  strc^e  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  thron'd  on  her  hundred  isles! 


She 
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'*  She  loolcfl  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  oeean. 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  nder  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was ; — her  danehtiEo^s  had  their  dower* 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  ue  exhaustlesa  east 
Pour*d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 

Monarchs  partook,  and  deem*d  their  dignity  increas*d. 

III. 

•*  In  Venice  Tasso*s  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  .gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to.  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here.. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 

"  But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er. 

For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


**  The  beines  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

"  Snch 
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*'  Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 

The  first  from  hope,  the. last  from  vacancy; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page. 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 

Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 

Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 

More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

VII. 

**  I  saw  or  dreamed  of  such, — but  let  them  go^— 

They  came  like  truth,  and  disappeared  like  dreams ; 

And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 

I  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  still  teems 

My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 

Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 

Let  these  too  go — ^for  waking  Reason  deems 

Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

'  yiii. 

**  Fve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 

Have  made  me  not  a  stranger;  to  the  mind 

Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  ha^  to  find 

A  country  with — ay,  or  wit^iout  mankind ; 

Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 

Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
'  The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remotjer  sea, 

IX. 

''  Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay  '    > 

My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 

Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 

My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 

With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 

These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 

If  my  fame. should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

"  My 
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*^  My  name  from  out  tfie  temple  wfaeire  dia  4 

Are  honoared  by  the  nations-^let  it  be*^ 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  bead ! 

And  be  the  Sparlan'«,  epitaph  on  me — 

*  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he/ 

Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  trse 

I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed* 

XI. 

**  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed. 
The  Bucentaur  lie»  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  witiieited  power. 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 

When  Vemce  was  a  queen  witii  an  unequalled  dower, 

XII. 

^*  The  ^labian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  nsigna — 
An  emperor  tramjdes  where  aft  empercv  knelt; 
Kingdoms  are  shrank  to  provinces,  and  dninB 
Clad&  over  sceptred  chie«;  nations  melt  ^ 

From  power's*'  mgb  pianadic,  when  tbey  have  tatt 
The  shunshine  for  a  while,  savd  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosea'd  froas  tiie  mountaiif  9  b«U  ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Daadolo ! 

Th'  octogenarian  ehiaf,  Bysaxitfum's  conqueting  fiie* 

xni. 

'<  Before  St  Mark  slill  riow  Im  std^div  of  brass. 
Their  gilded  collars-  ^tttering  in  the  stn ; 
But  is  not  Dona's  menace  comd  to  puss? 
Are  they  not  bridMf-^V&stictej  lost  and  won. 
Her  thirteen  hundred  yeaT»  of  freedom  dond. 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  ittt^  whence  she  rosel 
Better  be  whehn'd  beneath  Che  waves,  and  ihmi, 
Even  in  destruction's  depdi«  her  foreign  foes. 

From  whom  submissi^  wraiga  an  inftuHMs  tfspoae. 


In 
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XIV. 

"  In  youth  she  wjui  all  glory,— a  new  Tyre, — 

Her  very  by-word  sprunj^  from  victoiy. 

The  '  Planter  of  the  Lbn,'  which  throogh  fire 

And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea; 

Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 

And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 

Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!  Vouch  it,  ye 

Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lefianto's  fight! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  granny  can  blight 

XV. 

'*  Statues  of  dass— aU  shivei^d — ^tiie  long  file 

Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptooas  pile 

Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust; 

Their  sceptre  broken^  and  their  sword  in  rust. 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls. 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 

To'o  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals. 
Have  flung  a  desolate  eloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 

XVI. 

*'  When  Athens'  armies  Ml  aft  Syvaeuse, 

And  fetterM  Ihottsands  bore  the  yoke  of  war. 

Redemption  rose  ufi  in  the  Attic  muse, 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom,  from  afar : 

Seel  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 

Of  the  o'ermastei^d  victor  stops,  the  rebw 

Fall  from  his  handa — his  idle  sdmstar 

Starts  from  its  b^t-^he  ren^  hia  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  tfaaak  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strms. 

XVIL 

'*  Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  daim  were  thifne. 

Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 

Thy  choral  memory  of  the  bard  d&vine. 

Thy  love  of  Tassov  siioiild  have  cut  the  knet 

Which  ties  thee  to  thy  ^frants.;  and  tby  lot 

Is  shameful  to  the  natiam, insist  of  all, 
.  Albion  t  to  thee :  the  Oceaot  queen  sAiould  not 

Abandon  Oceatt's.  ehtldren ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  desfiite  thy  watery  walh 

«  I  lo/d 
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XVIIL 

"  I  lo/d  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Wa»  as  a  fairy  Qity  of  the  heart. 
Rising  like  water-cohimns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otwc^y,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare^s  art. 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 

Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

**  I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 

The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 

And  meditatioa  chasten'd  down,  enough ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought; 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 

Within  the  wiA>  of  my  existence,  some 

From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colours  caught : 

There  are  some  feelings  time  can  not  benumb. 

Nor  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and  dumb. 

XX. 

**  But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow* 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter  d  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  noughtbelow 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  fnaxte 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gprey,  granite,  into  Ufe  it  came, 

And  grew  a  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 

**  Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
>    Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestowed 
In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  ana  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day.      ' 


All 
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XXIL 

•*  All  sufi^ring  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event 
Ends : — Some,  with  hope  replenished  and  rebuoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came-^with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  boVd  and  bent, 
Wax"  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ;     . 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good,  or  crime, 

According  as  their  souls  were  form  d  to  sink  or  climb : 

XXITL 

**  But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 

There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever:  it  m'ay  be  a  sound-^  ^ 

A  tone  of  music;-^ summers  eve — or  spring, 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean —which  shall  wound. 

Striking  the  electric  c^ain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound  ; 

XXIV. 

**  And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 

Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 

But  feel  the  Shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 

Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 

The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew, 
The  mooniM,  the  loved,  the  los£-n-too  many ! — ^yet  how  few  \ 

XXV. 

**  But  my  soul  wanders;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
FalFn  states  and  buried  greatness,  o*er  a  land 
TVhich  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave—- the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 
1«18.  M  «  The 
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**  The  commonwealUi  of  Jung$,  the  men  of  Rome ! 

And  even  since,  sund  now,  fair  Italy  1 

Thou  art  the  earden  of  the  worid,  the  home 

Of  ail  Art  yielday  and  Nature  can  decree ; 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  plimes'  fertility ; 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  cheucm  whioh  can  not  be  defaced. 

XXVII. 

*'  The  moon  is  up,  aufd  yet  it  is  not  night — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — :a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  hcaght 

Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 

From  clouds,  but  of  all  coloui^  seems  to  be 

Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West', 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 

WhSe,  on  the  other  hand,,  meek  Plan's  crest 
Floats  tlnough  the  azure  air— an  island  of  the  blest! 

xxvm. 

"  A  sinele  star  is  at  hec  side,  and  reigns. 

With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but  still 

Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 

Roird  o^er  ^e  peak  of  the  (ar  Btoiian  hill. 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  unAil 

Nature  reolaim'd  her  order : — gently  flows  . 

The  deep-dye4  Bjrenta,  where  .theic  hues  instil 

The  odorotts  purple  of  a  new-bom  roac^ 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and^glass^d  within  it  giowil* 

XXIX. 

**  Fiird  with  the  faeife.of  heavsa^.wh^dvfima  tfar» 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;^  all  il^iiuesy 

From  the  rich  sunset,  to.  the  rising;,  star. 

Their  magical;  Yaci^ty.diffofi^ J. 

And  now  theychasge;  a  paler  shadow  Jtcefws. . 

Its  mantle  o'er  the.  moiintsmis;:  pastipg.^yos 

Dies  like  the.ddlpfain,.whosii;  each '.pang  indniea. 

With  a  new  cpio^^AB  it  gaspy.away^ . 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  goae-ratfd  all  is  gn9<^'' 

"   DESCRlFliEO^ 
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DSSCAIPTIOK  OP  THE  LaOCOON,  AND  ApOLLO  BbLVIDEEB; — AKO 
COVCLirSIOA   OP  THB  PoEH. 

CLX. 

"  Oe,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  sec 

Laocooik's  torture  dignifying  pain — 

A  father  8  love  and  mortal's  affony 

With  an  immortal's  pdtience  Mending  1 — Vain 

The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 

And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 

The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenomed  chain 

Rivets  the  living  links, — the  ehdrmous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pangi  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

"  pr  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

The  Sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,'  and  brow 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  bcfen  shot — the  arrow  bright 

With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 

And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 

And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXII. 

"  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dr^am  of  Love, 

Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph^  whose  breast 

Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 

And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  blessed  . 

The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  moo^^ 

When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 

A  ray  of  immortality-^and  stood, 
Star-like,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god ! 

CLXIII. 

'^  And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 

'the  fire  which  we  endure^  it  was  repaid 
^        By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 

Which  this  poeUc  garble  nath  arra/d 

With  an  eternal  glory. — whic)};  if  made 

By  human  han^s,  is  not  of  ^umaja  thought ; 

And  Time  himself  hatk  hallowed  it,  norlaid 

One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which  'twas  wrought. 

M2  "  But 
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CLXIV. 

"  But  where  IS  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song,    ' 

The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past? 

Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 

He  is  no  more  —these  t)reathing8  are  his  last ; 

His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast. 

And  he  himself  as  nothing : — ^if  he  was 

Aught  but  a  phantasy,  stnd  could  be  class*d 

With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass— 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

'<  Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 

That  we  i^hent  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 

Through  ^hich  all  tilings  grow  phan^ms;  and  the  cloud 

Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glowed. 

Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 

A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allowed 

To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze» 

CLXVI. 

**  And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 

Shall  be  resolv*d  to  something  less  than  this 

Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 

And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 

We  never  more^  shall  hear, — but  never  more. 

Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 

It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat  was  gore. 

CLxvn. 

*^  Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 

A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 

Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground. 

The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 

Seems  royd  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 

And  pale,  but  lovely^  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

•       *'  Sdoa 
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CLXVIIt 


%. 


**  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not.  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 

Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 

Death  hush'4  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  flll'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 

CLXIX. 

"  Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 

Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 

And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 

Her  many  griefs  for  O'ne;  for  she  had  pour'd 

Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 

Beheld  her  Iris. — ^Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 

And  desolate  consort — ^vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

**  Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 

Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  me  dust  ' 

The  fair-haired  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 

The  love  of  millions  1  How  we  did  entrust 

Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 

Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 

Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 

Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepnerds'  eyes : — ^'twas  but  a  meteor  beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

**  Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 

The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 

Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 

Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 

Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  stranee  fate 

Which  tdmbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 

Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late,  -  ^ 

-     "  Thc8« 
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CLXXU. 

^'  These  might  have  been  her  deatiny;  but  no. 

Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 

But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 

How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 

From  thy  Sire's  to  his  bumblest  subject's  breast 

Is  linkea  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee  be8t« 

CLXXIU. 

**  Lo,  Nemi!  navdled  in  the  woody  hills 

So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 

The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 

The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 

Its  foam  a^nst  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 

The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 

And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 

A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 
All  coiled  into  itself  and  round;  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXJV. 

**  And  near  Albaoo's  scarce  divided  waVea 

Shine  from  a  sister  vtdley ;— ^-a^  afar   , 

The  Tiber  wind^,  hxA  tfie  broad  ocean  laves 

The  Latian  coast  where  ^Mrung  the  fipie  irar, 

'  Arms  and  the  Man,'  whose  re-^asceodsnif  altar 

Rose  o'er  an  empire ;— but  beneath  thy  nghit 

Tull;^  reposed  from  lUmie; — and  where  yon  liar 

Of  girdluff  mountains  -intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  6nn  was  tiil'd,  ]the  weary  baxd's  deilif^t. 

CLxxy. 

''  But  I  forget — ^NLy  pilgmn's  shrine  is  won, 

And  he  and  I  nwit  part, — so  let  it  be, — 

His  task  and  mine  alike  aie  nearly  done; 

Yet  once  more  iejt  vs  look  iipoB  the  sea ; 

The  midland  ocean  breaks  Ofi  him  and  me, 

And  from  the  AJUb^  Mount  we  nov  beboUL 

Our  friend  6f  youlli»  that  ocean,  wbidi  when  we 

Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rook  unfeld 
Those  wav^,  we  followed  00  ^  the  dark  Euiiiie  r(^'4 

"  Upon 
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CLXXVI. 

**  Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  yeara*- 

Long,  though  not  very  matiy,  since  hare  done 

Their  work  on  both ;  soYne  suffering  and  some  teari 

Have  left  ue  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 

Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run. 

We  have  had  oar  reward — and  it  is  here ; 

That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'-d  by  the  sun, 

And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
Ai  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouli^e  what  is  olciar. 

CLXXVII. 

"  Oh !  that  Ihe  Desert  weire  my  dwelliiig  place. 

With  one  fair  Spirit  fdr  tny  minister, 

That  I  might  all  forget  the  hum'an  race, 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  t 

Ye  Elements !— in  whose  ennoMitig  stir 

I  feel  myself  exalted— ^an  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  being?  Do  I  •err 

In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  i^ot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

CLXXVIII. 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  {Sbdile^  woods. 

There  h  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shoi^, 

There  is  soci^y,  where  none  ihtrudes,  ^ 

By  the  deep  ®ea,  &hd  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 

From  these  our  interviews ;  in  "which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  bean  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  TJnfverse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  iie'e¥  express,  yet  can  not  all  conqeal, 

CLX^^IX, 

**  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  daik  blue  ocean— roll  I 

Ten  thousand  fleets  swe^  e»ver  ll^ee  in  Vain; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  rein — hlh  conflM 

Stops  with  the  shore  ;—tl^«n  the  yrknirj  pl&m 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  d^,  wk  li^  t«m(iitl 

A  shadow  of  man's  rav^,  siave  his  dWn,     . 

When,  for  a  moment,  l»e  n  d^ft^  of  iMn, 

He  sinks  into  thy  deptfis  #ith  bttbbtiA^  groaik, 
Without  a  gr«y^,  iii&Ml^,  Ur^flfti'd,  a^fd  «nknoMrn. 

'•His 
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CLXXX. 

"  Hift  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  hiniy— thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 

Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  ^kies^ 

And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 

And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 

tlis  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth ; — there  l^t  him  lay, 

CLXXXI. 

"  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walla  ^ 

Of  roijck-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitsds, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
"  Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  tlie  snowy  flake, 

Tliey  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 

*'  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  I 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play— 
Time  jvrites  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

cLXxxin. 

*'  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls'd— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee;  thou  go^st  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

«  And 
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CLXXXIV. 

**  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward: — from  a  boy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me  , 

Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  io  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

^'  My  task  is  done— my  song  ^th  ceased— my  theme 

Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 

The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 

The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  lit 

My  midnight  lamp^-and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 

Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 

That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 

Less  palpably  before  me— and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVL  ^ 

'^^arewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — ^yet — ^farewell ! 

Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 

Which  is  his  last,  if  in  yoiir  memories  dwell 

A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 

A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 

He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 

Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were — ^with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain  !^ 


Article  II. — Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City:  an  Heroic  Foemi  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milmak,  M.  A. 

MR.  Milman,    previously    to    cessfuUy  and  pleasingly  imitated 
the    publication    of    this    the  strong  but  somewhat  quaint 
poem,  was  favourably  known  to    turn  of  thought  and  mode  of  e2- 
the   public,   by   his   tragedy  of    pression,  by  which  our  earliest 
Fazio.    In  this  play  he  very  sue-  ^dramas  are  distinguished.    Per- 
haps 
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haps  the.  imitation  was  too  elose  but  this  is  the  saUect  Mr.  Mil- 
and  regular  to  have  proceeded  man  has  chosen.  His  mo^e  of 
from  a  writer  of  real  poetic  ge-  treating  it  is  also  injudicioiis :  and 
nius;  but  Fazio,  on  the  whole,  his  powers,  of  description,— of 
gave  promise  of  excellencies,  painting  nature  and  man, — ^as 
which  we  are  afraid  the  public  well  as  his  language,  are  not  such 
will  not  tiiink  realized  in  Samor.  as  compensate  for  a  bad  subject. 
Indeed  we  think  Mr.  Milman  has  and  an  imudicious  mode  of  treat- 
been  unfortunate  in  his  selection  ing  it.  He  would  gain  more  fame 
of  a  subject:  an  obscure  and  un-  — and  do  himself  more  justice^ 
interesting  portion  of  our  Anglo-  by  another  such  play  as  Pazio» 
Saxon  history  would  bear  down  than  he  possibly  can  by  the  h&coic 
and  tame  high  poetical  powers :  poem  of  Samor. 


Tbe  Chabiot  or  the  O&acle. 

**  And  now  have  Hengist  and  CaswalloBclimb'd 
The  chariot  of  the  Orade ;  no  wheels 
Bear  that  strange  car ;  like  wind  mloag  llie  sea, 
It  glides  along  the  rapid  rein-deer's  track. 
Beauteous  those  gentle  rQin-4eer  arofa'd  their  neck^ 
And  cast  their  p^my  antlers  back,  and  spread 
Their  broad  red  nostrils  to  iStse  wind;  &ey  hear 
Old  Hengisfs  voice,  )ike  arrows  down  fhe  gale. 
Like  shot-stars  4uron?h  the  welkin  start  Aey  forth. 
The  car  slides  light,  nie  deer'lHnind  flieet:  Ib^y  pass 
Daric  leagues  df  pine  and  fir,  the  Hlmf  light. 
Shivering  with  eveiy  motion  6f  the  wind 
On  their  brown  path  lies  tremulons,  o*fer  them  sails. 
Heard  through  the  dismal  foliage  liissmg  ^riH, 
And  hoarser  groaning  of  the  iwaying  boughs, 
The  funeral  descant  of  the  ominous  birds. 
Around  them  tb^  prophetic  wlk  white  steeds. 
Their  necks  ^et  virgin  of  the  taming  curb. 
With  all  theur  loose  long  glories,  arch,  and  pass 
In  solemn  silence,  and  regardless  paw 
The  unechoing  eajrth.    But  that  old  German,  set 
Inflexible  with  bolder  hand  to  draw 
The  veil  of  dusk  futurity,  disdains 
These  tamfer  omens.    Still  the  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  they  pause  not,  save  to  <}uaB* 
The  narrow  cruise,  tp  share  their  scanty  store. 
Like  swallows  o'er  the  glassy  rivers  smooth, 

O'er 
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O'er  the  pellucid  lake,  with  glittering  breast 
Yet  wrinkled  with  its  rippling  waves,  they  skirn^ 
The  dead  unstirring  ocean  bears  them  on, 
Amid  the  immortal  ice-hills  wind  they  now. 

''  In  restless  change,  God's  softer  summer  works 
Glitter  and  fade,  are  bom  and  die,  but  these, 
Endiadem'd  by  undissolving  sooww, 
High  iPotentates  of  winter^s  drear  domain, 
Accumulate  their  everlasting  bulk. 
Eternal  and  imperishable,  stand 
Amid  Creation's  swift  incoiKStant  round. 
In  majesty  of  silence  undistiirb'd, 
Save  when  from  ^eir  )oDg*menacing  brows  they  shake 
The  ruining  Avalanche;  unvisiied 
By  motion,  but  of  sailing  donds,  when  sleets 
From  their  unwasting  granary  barb  their  darts. 
And  the  grim  North-v^tad  loads  his  rimy  wings* 
Nor  trace  of  man,  save  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Haply  dark  signs  (^  some  iM  people  strange. 
That  walk'd  the  infant  earth,  may  diroud  fvoioxmA 
Their  legends  inaccessible.    They  soar 
In  headlong  precipice,  or  pyramid 
Linking  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  vihich  the  piles 
Where  those  Egyptian  deapots  rot  sobliBie, 
Or  even  that  framtic  Babylonian  tower. 
Were  frivolous  domes  lor  daughter  and  for  soora. 

**  Nor  wants  scit  intercha^  of  vale,  tiHiere  smiles 
White  mimicry  of  foliage  and  thin  flower.. 
Feath^  and  fanl^e  spffeads  the  leaiy  ice^ 
With  dropping  cap,. and  roving  tendnl  loose, 
As  thouen  the  glassy  dewa  o'er  Aower  and  hert> 
Their  silken  moistui»  had  coogeai'd^  and  fet 
Within  that  slender  veil  their  Jfiaots  pnefuse 
Blossom'd  and  blush'd  nridi  tender  Ufe,  IheiCO^^ 
Less  various  where  the  fabled  Zepb^  fans 
With  his  mild  wiags  his  Flont's  bloomy  locks ; 
But  colourless  and  cold,  these  ^oweiior  vsAes 
Seem  meeter  for  decrepit  Wtater^s  Ibeaa 
To  lie  in  numb  napose.    The  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  the  long  ^ray  wiidemess 
Hath  something  of  a  voseatc  gbn^mering  dim, 
And. widens  utiU  its  pak  ex|>anse :  ^faen  io, 
A  light  of  azure,  wavering  to  display 
No  sights,  no  shapes  of  darkness  and  of  fear. 
Tremblingly  flash  d  the  inconstant  neleor  light. 
Showing  tmn  forms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth, 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  ^  or  grief, 
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The  flush  of  passion,  smile  or  tear  had  seen^'d 

On  the  fix'd  brightness  of  each  dazzling  cheek. 

Strange  and  unnatural ;  statues  not  unlike 

By  nature,  in  fantastic  mood  congeal'd 

From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame, 

Surpassing  beauteous :  breath  of  mortal  life 

Heaved  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  rosy  blood 

Tinged  their  full  veins,  yet  mov'd  they,  and  their  steps 

Were  harmony.    But  three  of  that  bright  troop, 

The  loveliest  and  the  wildest^  stood  aloof, 

Enwrapt  by  what  in  human  form  were  like 

Impulse  divine,  of  their  fine  nature  seem'd 

The  eternal  instinct.    Them  no  less  surve/d 

Caswallon  with  the  knitted  brow  of  scorn. 

Bitter  he  spake — *  No  marvel  Saxon  souls 

Revel  in  war's  delights,  so  stem/  so  fierce 

Their  deities/     Severe  with  wrath  supprest, 

As  one  ill-brooking  that  irreverent  mirdi 

Scoff'd  the  feign'd  lore,  himself  ne'er  dar*d  to  doubt, 

Answer'd  the  son  of  Woden.    '  These,  proud  Chief, 

So  snowy^  soft,  and  airy  gentle,  these 

Are  ministers  of  destiny  and  death, 

The  viewless  Riders  of  the  battle  field : 

When  sounds  the  rushing  of  their  sable  steeds, 

Down  sink  the  summon'd  mighty,  and  expand 

Valhalla's  cloudy  portals ;  to  their  thrones 

They  the  triumphant  strangers  liead,  and  pour 

Lavish  the  eternal  beverage  of  the  Gods. 

Mark  thou  yon  bright  hair'd  three  ?  and  would  thy  soul 

Grasp  the  famed  deeds  of  ancient  time,  or  know 

The  master  spirits  of  our  present  world.  ^ 

Lo  Gudur,  she  whose  deep  mysterious  soul 

Treasureth  the  past,  and  Rosta,  who  beholda 

All  acts  and  agents  of  this  living  earth ; 

She  too  is  there  before  whose  Apacious  sight 

The  years  that  have  not  been  start  up  and  live, 

Who  reads  within  the  soul  of  man  unborn 

The  unimagin'd  purpose,  of  the  sage 

Skulda  the  sagest    Ask  and  thou  shalt  know.' 

— ^  I  am  not  King  of  Britain,  have  not  been. 

Hateful  the  present  and  the  past,  my  soul 

Thirsteth  for  what  shall  be.' — ^Then  Hengist  spake 

In  tone  of  mix'd  authority  and  prayer, 

*  Queen  of  the  Future,  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak, 

Speak  to  the  Son  of  Woden.' — ^AU  the  troop 

Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorb'd,  alone 

Stood  Skulda  with  her  white  hair  waving  wide, 

As 
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As  trembling  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being,  | 

Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away. 

"  *  O'er  Britain's  isle  doth  Woden  to  his  sons 
Give  empire?'    She,  but  in  no  human  tone, 
E'er  from  the  soul's  emotion  harsh  or  soft, 
One  glittering  rich  unvarying  tone' replied, 
<  To  thine,  but  not  to  thee.' — And, «  I  am  thine,' 
Caswallon  shouted  loud,  and  sternly  shook 
His  visionary  sceptre.    *  Whence  the  foe 
Fatal  to  Hengist,  and  to  Hengist's  sway  V 
*  Not  from  the  mountain,  SaxoQ,  from  the  Vale.* 
Heard,  heeded  not  the  mountain  chief  that  strain 
Dire  and  ill-boding,  or  if  heard,  disdain'd 
Adverse  what  prosperous  seem'd  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

"  *  By  what  rich  rite,'  he  cried,  '  may  Briton  chief 
Win  favour  from  high  Woden?'—*  Not  the  blood 
Of  steed  or  stag ;  a  flower  of  earth  must  fade. 
Blest  o'er  all  virgins  of  the  earth,  the  chaste,  ' 
The  beautiful,  by  Heaven  ordain'd  to  lead 
The  souls  of  valiant  men  to  the  pale  hall 
Of  the  Immortal ;  air  her  path,  and  Heaven 
tier  dwelling,  with  the  fair  and  brave  of  earth 
Her  sole  communion?' — *  By  my  future  throne. 
Proud  office  for  the  daughter  of  a  King! 
A  royal  damsel,  mine  own  blood,  shall  join 
Your  cloudy  mysteries.' — A  hue  like  joy 
Overspread  all  her  face  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brighten'd,  indistinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible.    Sad  seem'd 
In  gloomy  converse  with  his  own  dark  mind 
Old  Hengist,  nor  despair'd  that  bold  of  soul, 
In  pride  of  human  wisdom  to  revoke 
The  irrevocable,  what  himself  deem'd  fate 
By  force  or  fraud  to  master  or  elude. 

"  O  glorious  eminence  of  virtuous  fame. 
Glorious  from  peril !  Warrior  of  the  Vales, 
Fate-si^al'd  Samor,  vaunt  not  thou  the  love 
Of  a  blind  people,  or  weak  prince :  thy  boast 
The  sworn  unerring  hate  of  Britain's  foe. 

<*  So  pass'd  they  forth,  one  in  wild  joy  elate, 
Already  in  his  high  disdainful  thought 
Wielding  supremacy;  each  of  fix'd  fate 
Nought  heeding,-  but  what  fed  his  fierce  desires. 

i*  The  car  slides  light,  the  deer  bound  fleet,  nor  sun 
Nor  star  in  all  the  hazy  heavens.    Snow,  snow, 
Above,  around,  beneath.    Unblinded  yet. 
Drive  on  the  kingly  charioteers,  and  snake 

The 
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The  sbowery  plumage  from  their  loeks ;  fast  Aides 
The  lone  pale  plaia,  the  giant  ice-hills  ainlg 
Lakes,  nvers,  seas  axe  patient  of  their  speed; 
Huge,  dim,  and  dud^  the  forest  pines  msh  back. 
Now  pant  the  brown  deer  by  that  oceaa  bay. 

''  How  desolate  are  now  thy  nnplou^'d  wares^ 
Dark  Baltic !  wandering  Elbe,  thy  icy  breaat 
How  silent  of  thy  hunters.    Sleep  thon  calm 
Amid  thy  wanton  Tineyards,  Gaul !  no  more 
The  blue-eyed  Plunderers,  bridging  thy  broad  Rhine, 
Waste  thy  inebriate  harvests  clustering  pride<    . 
Sing  songs  of  joy,  soft  Italy!  o'er  thee 
But  Alanc  and  Attila  drive  on 
Their  chariot  wheels' of  conquest,  this  their  peer 
In  majesty  of  havoc^  in  renown 
Of  devastation,  this,  the  fiercer  third 
Of  human  furies,  scap'st  thou,  therefore  sing. 
Soft  Italy;  for  lo,  at  Hengist's  call, 
Vast  Grermany  dispecmles  her  wide  realm. 
Deserts  to  silence  and  the  beasts  of  game 
Her  long  and  soundless  forests.    Seems  the  North 
The  forge  of  Nattoiis»  in  one  fleet  t'  exlu^t 
Her  iron  wealth  of  warriore?  helmed  hi^ 
The  Suevian  with  his  towery  knotted  locks, 
Frisian  and  Scandifiavian,  'Cimbriaoi  rich 
In  ancient  vauntage  of  hia  sires,  who  clomb 
The  Alpine  snows^  and  shook  free  Rome  with  dread. 
And  other  nameless,  nuiKiberlesB,  sweep  :forUi 
Their  bands ;  but  three  almost  in  nations,  came  t 
The  Jute,  the  Anglian^  apd  the  Saxon^  each- 
Leaving  earth  bare  f<Mr  mai^v  a  lonesopie  leagnei 
His  wives,  his  children,  aad  his^  Gpda  embarka. 
On  the  fierce  quest  of  p^ril  and  of  power. 

**  Then  foi^th  arose  each  Chieftain  to  salute 
The  polestar  of  their  baleful  galaxy^ 
Prime  Architect  of  ruin:  him  who  sway**! 
Their  hot  maraudmg^  desultory  strife 
To  cool  and  steady  warfare^  x>f  their  lin^bs 
The  domineering  soul.    As  eaeh^past  pn'  / 

Shook  up  the  Scald  his  harsl^strung  .^heUj  an*  cast 
The  war  tones  of  each  nation  to  the  winds ; 
And  Hengist  with  imperious  flottieryniet 
Each  taU  and  titled  Leader.    *  Ar|  thotj-here. 
Bold  Frisian  Herraangard4  a  broker  isle 
And  fairer  than  thy  azure  Rhine  laves  round. 
Spreads  for  thee  her  gc^en  valUes.  •  How  bjfopk'st  thou. 
Strong  Scandinavian  Lodbrog,  thou  the  Chief 
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Of  the  renoWd  Vikiog^y  .while  the  waves 

So  nobly  riot  with  the  wintrv  stonns. 

The  tame  and  steadfast  lana?  Now  fireely  leap,  / 

Amgrim»  along  thy  Suevian  forests  brewii 

The  bear  and  foam-task'd  wild  boar;  Jet  them  leap, 

A  braver  game  is  up  on  Britain's  shore* 

O  CerdiCy  gray  in  glory,  young  in  power, 

The  Drave  ran  purple  with  thy  boyish  deeds, 

A  darker,  redder  dye,  o'er  silver  Thames 

Shall  snread  before  ihy  aneient' battle  axe. 

Ho,  Ona,  the  rick-flowing  m^ad  hath  worn 

Your  Jutland  cups,  beneath  the  British  helms 

Capacious  goblets  Smooth  and  fair  awfut 

Ofia's  carousals.    Heir  of  Cimbric  fame, 

Frotho,  how  these,  of  late  the  Roman's  slaves, 

Will  the  race  daunt,  who  set  our  Thor  afront 

The  Roman's  Capitolian  Jove.    And  thou, 

My  gold-haii^d  brother,  are  the  foitish  maids. 

Or  British  warriors,  Abisa  the  first 

In  the  fierce  ye^ings  of  thy  boyish  soul? 

And  lo  the  mighty  AjPkgUan ;  oh,  unfold 

Ocean  more  wide,  more  wealthy  realms,  too  brief, . 

Too  narrow  for  Argantyr's  fajne,  the  round 

Of  this  ^e  choice,  th6  Soverei^.of  thine  isles,. 

**  Thereat  a  sound  of  clattering  jshieldfe  arose. 
As  all  the  rocks  around  with. one  harsh  rift 
Had  rei^t  asUnder:  '  Fair  muslt  be  the.  land,  . 
And  brave  the  conquest,  plenteona  4^  renciwny  . 
Where  Hengist  leads,  s^ong  Woden's  scefitred  sonsT 

**  But  inly  laughed  .Caswdlon,  as  heIong!d . 
With  each  or  all  to  matoh^hb  Briton  .aireogth; 
On  the  prophetic  Valkyr  thoughW  9ad  glanced 
Proud  pity  on  the  legends  of  theu^  pcaise, . 

**  Advaaiced  Annptyr,  bi^  bold  giasp  apart. 
As  peer  his  peer,. led. Hengist*  -  '  Thon  and  I,, 
Saxon,  must  havt^  ourji^ompaels;.  dsrk  I  know ., 
Thy  paiha  of  strife,  .while  jay  ftanlLvatettr  loves.. 
The  broad  bright  simshiAis ;  thon  by  sleight  and  art 
Min'st  thy  slow  conquest;. :  I  with  nakied:  sword 
Afiront  my  peril,  till  its:metta(ang:hei^t 
Bow  to  the  dust  before  me;  foc: bold. war. 
For  noonday  battling,  .tender  I  mine  arm. 
But  no  allegiance iQWntoisuJbitleienft; . 
To  peace  Argantyr  doth  rcivoU  wheos  Aon 
Arra/st  stern  war  in  thej»ni9otb  garb^of  guiW- 
'  The  weak,  Argantyr,  azi4  the  fiiendlei;%  need 
Such  politic  skul ;  J  take  thee  at  th^iwaird.  . 

-  Who 
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Who  skulks  a  fox  when  he  dare  prowl  a  wolf? 
Power  charters  force,  where  stroDg  Ai^ntyr  stands 
Is  power. — And  now  aboard,  brave  Chiefs,  aboard, 
Or  the  soft  spring  overtakes  our  tardy  keels, 
And  with. her  slodiful  breezes  smooths  the  skies/ 

**  Wonderous  that  ocean  armament;  in  shoals 
Ride  boat  and  bark,  inuumerous  as  the  waves 
That  shbw  white  slender  streaks  of  foam  between 
Their  tawny  sides,  save  here  and  there  towers  up 
Some  statelier  admiral  in  lordly  height 
O'er  the  frail  comm'nalty,  whose  limber  ribs 
Are  the  li^ht  wicker,  cased  with  sturdy  hides 
Their  level  bottoms  smooth.     Oh,  that  frail  man, 
Loose-woven  frame  of  dissoluble  stuff, 
Unchartered  from  the  boisterous  license  rude 
Of  pitiless  winds  and  fierce  unfettei'd  waves. 
To  that  unshackled  libertine,  wild  Chance, 
Amenable,  unguaranteed  from  burst 
And  inroad  of  invading  surge,  that  he. 
With  such  thin  barrier  between  life  and  death, 
Should  sit  and  skim  along  the  ocean  waste. 
Careless  as  maiden  in  a  nowery  field; 
Valour  or  phrenzy  is  it!     They  their  toil 
Ply  nimbly,  and  with  gallant  par  chastise 
The  insurgent  billows,  their  despotic  sails 
Lords  o'er  the  wild  democracy  of  air. 

'^  Less  vast,  and  mann'd  with  tamer,  feebler  spirits. 
In  later  days,  against  our  Vh^n  Queen, 
The  Spaniard's  mad  Armada ;  but  the  flag 
Of  Howard,  and  the  Almighty's  stormy  hand. 
Belied  their  braggard  baptism,  so  they  won 
Brave  conquest !  graves  in  ocean's  barren  caves, 
Or  on  the. whirlpool-girded  Orcades. 

"  But  onward  rides  Uiat. Pagan  fleet;  young  Spring 
Hath  scarely  tipt  the  leafless  woods  with  green ; 
Tyne's  jetty  tide  is  blanch'd  with  German  oars.  ' 

"  Now  whither  with  that  dark-brow*d  priest  set  forth 
Old  Hengist  and  the  Briton  Mountain  Lord? 
Is.it,  fell  Hengist,  that  Caswallon's  name 
Paragon  thine  in  British  hate,  close  link'd 
By  fdlowship  in  nameless  rites  accurst, 
Be  h^nce  more  deeply,  execrably  thine? 
Or^  from  weak  credence  in  such  impious  Gods, 
Urgest  thou  that  fell  sacrifice?  Oh,  where 
The  spotless  virgin  doomed  (so  wild  the  creed) 
The  Valkyr^s  aiiY  troop  to  join,  and  glide 
Immortal  through  Valhalla's  cloudy  hisdis  ?      .%  \ 
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